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THE    GREAT    ADVENTURER. 


STUDIES    AND    SKETCHES    OF    THE    FIRST    NAPOLEON. 


Early  Days. 

THE  Napoleonic  legend  is  a  topic  full 
of  vitality  and  absorbing  interest : 
it  holds  the  mind  with  a  force  and  tenacity 
that  seems  to  deepen  with  illustration. 
The  more  men  hear  of  Napoleon  the  more 
they  desire  to  know.  In  his  adopted 
country — for  he  was  really  no  Frenchman — 
the  cult  has  been  carried  to  absurd  lengths. 
His  personality  and  his  epoch,  his  trans- 
cendent talents  and  what  they  achieved,  his 
Court  and  surroundings,  the  beginnings 
and  end  of  his  romantic  and  adventurous 
career,  from  the  first  rocket- like  rise  to  his 
tragic  downfall,  his  apogee  and  his  perigee, 
have  received  universal,  even  fulsome, 
attention  in  France.  Art  and  Literature, 
Society  and  the  Stage,  all  alike  do  him 
great  honour.  Painters  seek  their  inspir- 
ation in  the  chief  incidents  in  his  histor}* ; 
writers  of  every  calibre  have  dealt  with  his 
life  and  times,  in  diaries  and  memoirs, 
paste-and-scissor  records,  thoughtful  philo- 
sophic essays  towards  a  full  appreciation  of 
his  character;  the  fashions  of  the  Directory, 
the  Consulate,  and  the  Empire  have  long 
been  in  favour  with  the  fair  sex  ;  furniture 
and  decorations  of  the  period  are  largely 
imitated  :  "  Madame  Sans-Gene,"  with  its 
mimic  presentment  of  Napoleon's  strength 
and  weakness,  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
plays  of  the  time. 

Nor  does  the  craze  run  riot  in  France 
alone.  It  reaches  more  extravagant 
heights  beyond  the  Atlantic :  America 
worships  the  Napoleonic  idea;  it  is  the 
best  "  draw "  possible  in  a  free  country 
with  a  free  people,  who  overlook  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  most  despotic  ruler  the 
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world  has  ever  known.  No  more  splendid 
monument  has  been  raised  to  his  grandeur 
than  the  elaborate  work  now  appearing  by 
Professor  Sloane.  Here  in  England,  too, 
the  country  of  his  peculiar  and  persistent 
aversion,  which  he  never  dared  attack,  but 
would  have  ruined  insidiously  by  his 
commercial  system.  Napoleon  enjoys 
unbounded  popularity.  Every  book  about 
him  is  read  with  avidity  ;  new  works 
elucidating  new  phases  in  his  many-sided 
character  appear  continually,  and  are 
welcomed  widely  :  they  are  in  large 
demand  at  the  booksellers  and  the  lend- 
ing libraries.  The  walls  of  the  Academy 
year  after  year  bear  witness  to  the  hold  he 
has  on  the  artistic  imagination  ;  an  adapt- 
ation of  **  Madame  Sans-Gene  "  scored  a 
great  success  at  the  Lyceum. 

It  is  easier  to  state  these  facts  than 
explain  them.  They  are  largely  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  contagion  of  hero-worship, 
the  ready  admiration  accorded  by  the 
crowd  of  smaller  men  to  one  of  the  great 
giants  of  the  human  race  :  a  tribute 
rendered  with  ungrudging  enthusiasm,  yet 
a  little  inconsiderately,  even  blindly,  for- 
getting that  its  object  more  often  deserved 
detestation  than  respect.  The  effect  of 
all  this  eulogy  and  panegyric  laid  on  so 
thickly  and  with  such  a  large  brush  is  to 
obscure  the  truth,  to  cover  up  the  faults, 
the  shortcomings,  the  really  malignant 
nature  of  the  man  himself.  He  is  presented 
to  us  as  the  mighty  conqueror,  the  incom- 
parable statesman,  the  far-seeing,  large- 
minded  administrator ;  we  hear  of  his 
unerring  generalship,  his  masterly  mani- 
pulation of  his  fellow-men  from  kings  to 
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conscripts ;  of  his  capacious  brain,  in 
which  details  innumerable  were  stored 
ready  for  immediate  use ;  of  his  kindly, 
winning  smile,  his  unfailing  generosity  to 
ungrateful  relatives — everything,  in  short, 
to  his  credit,  nothing  of  his  crimes. 

For   if    he    was    a    great    genius,   the 
greatest,  perhaps,  the  world  has  seen,  he 
was  also  one  of  the  greatest  criminals.     It 
may  seem  to  pass  the  bounds  of  historical 
criticism  to  call  him  a  murderer,  a  brigand, 
and  a  thief ;   yet  the  indictment  can  be 
maintained    that 
he  was  all  these, 
and  on  the  largest 
scale.      He    sent 
men  wholesale  to 
their    deaths  :    a 
couple  of  million 
Frenchmen,   as 


or  enemies— were 
butchered  to 
create,  maintain, 
or  defend  his 
power.  He  re- 
morselessly slew 
theDucd'Enghien 
to  clear  his  way 
to  the  throne.  He 
began  his  rob- 
beries in  his  first 
Italian  campaign: 
after  the  spolia- 
tion of  specie  and 
cash  he  stole 
territories  and  Bom.  n4<> 

crowns.     He  was 

a  scourge  to  Europe  ;  his  path  was  blood- 
shed and  rapine  as  devastating  as  the 
cholera  or  the  black  death.  And  all  this 
for  personal  aggrandisement,  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  greed  and  lust  of  power,  of  his 
insatiable  hunger  for  conquest,  his  cravings 
for  military  renown.  He  was  no  patriot ; 
he  had  no  country  of  his  own.  Since 
Corsica  had  discarded  him,  he  fought  for 
his  own  hand,  not  for  France.  And 
France,  which  he  had  raised  for  a  short 
space  to  a  pinnacle  of  great  glory,  he 
left  torn  and  bleeding,  depopulated,  im- 
poverished, saved  only  from  dismember- 


ment  by   the  generous  championship   of 
Wellington. 

This  is  the  truer  estimate  of  one  who 
was,  under  some  aspects,  a  devil  incarnate — 
a  monster  in  human  form,  as  he  has  been 
described  in  the  pages  of  Taine,  Lanfrey, 
Seeley,   and  a    few   more.      This    is   the 
judicial    view,   calm    and    dispassionate, 
based  on  the  plain  evidence  of  acts  and 
conduct,    rising    superior    to    sentiment. 
Taine  explains  NapKileon  as  a  fifteenth 
century    survival,    a    "  throw  -  back  "    to 
another    race    in 
an  earlier  epoch : 
he   is  a  freak  of 
nature      reprodu- 
cing the  great 
Italian  tyrants,  the 
all-powerful  con- 
dottieri,     the 
soldiers  of  fortune 
who,  striking  out 
boldly  at  great 
stakes,     raised 
themselves 
to    thrones    or 
perished  in  the  at- 
tempt.   Napoleon 
was    one    by    in- 
heritance,  an 
Italian    of   clear, 
straight    descent, 
a    child    of    the 
land  that    pro- 
duced the  Sforzas, 
the  Viscontis,  the 
FATHER  OF  NAPOLEON.  Borgias,  "  a  post- 

Dicd.  iiS;.  humous      brother 

of  Dante  and 
Michael  Angelo,"  ranking  with  them  in 
mental  qualities.  "  His  genius,"  says  Taine, 
"  is  of  the  same  stature,  the  same  structure ; 
he  is  one  of  the  three  sovereign  minds  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance,  except  that  while 
the  two  first  work  on  paper  or  marble,  the 
last  operates  on  the  living  being,  on  the 
sensitive,  suffering  flesh  of  humanity."  It 
is  this  which  constitutes  Napoleon  an  evil- 
doer. Crime  has  been  well  defined  as  a 
refusal  to  abide  by  rules  that  men,  for 
their  general  protection,  agree  to  call 
binding.  Napoleon  accepted  no  such 
obligation  ;     he    set    all     such    rules    at 
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defiance  ;  his  arrogant,  all  -  embracing 
egoism  was  above  the  law;  the  eternal 
mot,  the  limitless  selfishness,  cold-blooded 
and  calculating,  that  gathered  in  every- 
thing to  his  support,  needed  in  his 
opinion  no  explanation  or  justification. 

We  may  accept  Taine's  as  a  psycho- 
logical explanation.  Napoleon's  extra- 
ordinary gifts  were,  no  doubt,  congenital : 
first  and  last  he  was  an  Italian.  It  was  to 
be  seen  in  his  features,  in  his  accent,  in 
his  ways.  The  fine  face,  with  its  clear- 
cut,  classical  profile,  the  rich  lips,  the 
strong,  well-modelled  chin,  reproduced 
the  best  type  of  the  Italian  antique.  He 
talked  French  with  the  accent  of  a 
foreigner,  more  Corsican  than  Italian,  for 
in  the  language  of  his  ancestors  he  was 
never  perfectly  fluent.  His  manners,  his 
gestures  were  Italian.  His  fierce  explo- 
sions of  rage,  often  purposely  assumed  by 
this  most  consummate  actor  of  any  part, 
the  torrents  of  his  talk  when  roused, 
objurgatory,  persuasive,  poetic,  with  all 
the  powers  of  the  improvisatore — all  these 
were  traits  of  the  impassioned  South. 

But  we  must  seek  beyond  atavism  and 
heredity  for  the  secret  of  his  marvellous 
development.  "  The  miracle  of  Napoleon's 
rise  to  power  lies  not  so  much  in  his 
personality  as  in  the  time."  He  was  really 
the  product  of  his  epoch ;  but  for  the  milieu 
in  which  it  was  planted  his  vast  genius 
would  never  have  properly  expanded.  He 
found  his  opportunity  in  the  state  of 
France  after  the  Revolution ;  he  came  to 
the  surface  after  a  tremendous  upheaval, 
which  had  torn  up  and  dislocated  all  old 
institutions;  they  were  lying  there  ready 
to  be  pieced  together  by  the  master  hand, 
whether  for  the  national  advantage  or 
for  his  own  ends.  The  weapon,  too, 
was  already  fashioned  for  the  craftsman. 
When  France,  having  aroused  the  anta- 
gonism of  all  Europe,  unanimously  flew 
to  arms  in  her  own  defence,  she  laid 
the  foundation  of  her  own  enslave- 
ment by  the  first  unscrupulous  soldier 
that  dared  to  wield  the  sword.  It  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  Napoleon  did  not 
create  the  situation  that  eventually  gave 
him  his  supremacy.  It  already  existed 
before  he  came  to  the  front.    More :  under 


different  circumstances,  had  fate  so  ruled, 
its  advantages,  with  its  tremendous  results, 
might  have  been  snatched  at  by  some 
other  soldier  of  the  Republic.  But  for 
the  luck  that  stood  by  Bonaparte  in  his 
eaily  years:  the  chance  that  he  escaped 
the  English  cruisers  in  the  Mediterranean 
on  his  return  from  Egypt ;  the  miscarriage 
of  Kleber's  letter  that  warned  the  Direc- 
tory against  the  coming  conspiracy ;  the 
death  of  Hoche,  so  premature,  yet  so 
fortunate  for  his  rival  that  the  almost 
impossible  theory  has  been  started  that 
Bonaparte  had  had  him  poisoned — but  for 
those  happy  accidents— some  other  military 
.adventurer  would  probably,  nay,  inevit- 
ably, have  become  master  of  France. 
Moreau,  Bemadotte,  Desaix,  Mass^na, 
and  many  more  were  capable  of  winning 
great  victories.  Supreme  power  lay  within 
the  grasp  of  any  successful  soldier..  We 
may  go  further,  and  wonder  whether 
a  smaller  man  would  not  have  been  a 
greater  benefactor  to  France.  A  lesser 
ambition  would  have  been  contented 
with  less  showy  but  still  sufficiently 
solid  achievements.  The  immensity  of 
Napoleon's  genius,  the  fever  of  his  rest- 
less, far-reaching  mind,  were  as  mischiev- 
ous to  his  countr}'  as  they  proved  disastrous 
to  himself. 

That  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  this 
severe  judgment  of  Napoleon,  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  he  formed  much  the 
same  opinion  of  himself.  Despite  the 
powers  of  his  imagination,  his  constant 
habit  of  taking  things  as  he  wished  them 
to  be  and  not  as  they  were,  he  had  no 
illusions  about  himself.  He  once  roundly 
confessed  that  he  believed  it  would  have 
been  better  for  the  whole  world  if  neither 
he  nor  Rousseau  had  ever  lived.  Again, 
when  one  of  his  most  devoted  adherents 
enlarged  upon  the  regrets  that  would  be 
felt  at  his  death.  Napoleon  corrected  him. 
"  Not  at  all,"  and  drawing  in  his  breath, 
as  with  a  sense  of  infinite  relief,  he  said, 
"They'll  cry,  *Ouf!  we  are  well  rid  of 
him.'  "  He  never  tried  to  deceive  himself 
as  to  his  real  aims :  he  meant  to  be  master, 
universal,  omnipotent  autocrat.  Yet  he 
had  no  confidence  in  the  stability  of  his 
power,    the  abiding  permanence   of   his 
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rule.  "  It  will  last  just  as  long  as  I  do. 
After  me,  my  son  may  deem  himself 
fortunate  if  he  has  forty  thousand  francs 
a  year."  He  deeply  pitied  his  poor,  weak 
little  son  at  the  weight  of  the  troubles  he 
would  bequeath  him. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  bom,  accord- 
ing to  the  official  registers,  on  Aug.  15, 
1769.  Some  doubt  has  been  cast  upon 
the  accuracy  of  this  date,  but  if  we  accept 
it  we  must  believe  also  that  Napoleon 
narrowly  escaped  being  born  an  English- 
man— a  strange  circumstance  upon  which 
but  little  stress  has  been  laid  hitherto. 
This  date  has  been  called  in  question. 
It  has  been  said  that  Napoleon  was  really 
the  eldest  son,  and  Joseph  the  second ; 
that  the  Corsican  registers  had  been 
tampered  with  in  order  to  allow  Charles 
Bonaparte,  the  father,  to  accept  the  nomi- 
nation at  Brienne  for  the  child  most  fitted 
for  a  military  career.  Napoleon  is  said  to 
have  himself  hinted  that  he  was  born  in 
1 768  ;  but  the  other  is  the  date  recorded  in 
history ;  it  is  that  on  which  the  Emperor's 
birthday  was  kept,  on  his  own  authority  ; 
the  day  on  which  he  assured  Bourrienne, 
when  they  were  at  school  together,  that 
he  was  born.  The  later  year  has,  there- 
fore, the  strongest  evidence  to  support 
it,  and  it  supports  the  curious  theory,  just 
advanced,  that  he  might  have  been  an 
Englishman.  Charles  Bonaparte  had  been 
the  friend  and  favourite  aide-de-camp  of 
Paoli,  and  when  Corsica  submitted  to 
France  in  1769,  the  disappointed  patriot 
urged  the  young  man  to  accompany  him 
into  exile.  XapoJeon  in  after  years  was  of 
opinion  that  his  father  should  have  done 
so ;  he  went  further,  and  declared  that  he 
would  never  forgive  his  father  for  his 
desertion  of  Paoli. 

Paoli  withdrew  to  P.ngland,  where  other 
Corsicans  followed  him.  Their  children 
were  born  in  this  countr>',  educated  here, 
naturalised  here,  lived  and  died  here. 
One,  Count  Rivarola,  served  as  an  officer 
in  the  English  Army.  Can  imagination 
take  a  wilder  flight  than  in  picturing 
Napoleon  with  the  King's  commission,  his 
military  talents  shut  down  in  the  regi- 
mental ranks,  for  he  would  have  lacked 


the  influence  and  family  connections  that 
were  in  those  days  indispensable  for 
advancement  in  the  English  Army!  He 
would  have  been  an  old  subaltern,  at 
most  a  captain  in  some  marching 
regiment,  serving  perhaps  under  Field- 
Marshal  the  Marquis  of  Wellington  in 
the  invasion  of  France.  Or  say  that 
he  had  thrown  himself  into  some 
other  career,  that  he  had  been  foiled 
in  his  natural  bent  towards  the  pro- 
fession of  arms — which  has  been  not 
unreasonably  attributed  to  his  mother's 
sharing  the  father's  military  adventures — 
where  and  to  what  heights  would  his 
energies  have  carried  him  ?  Would  he 
have  gone  East  or  West,  to  the  Old  World 
or  the  New,  as  explorer,  coloniser,  or 
pioneer  of  English  progress  ?  Would  he 
have  forced  fortune  to  yield  him  a  prize 
in  other  lines — in  literature,  in  which  he 
showed  a  fine  quality  ;  in  finance,  utilising 
his  talent  for  figures ;  at  the  Bar,  where 
he  might  have  made  his  mark  as  an 
impassioned  advocate  ? 

These  speculations  may  be  unprofitable, 
but  they  are  somewhat  fascinating.  It  is 
deeply  interesting  to  consider  how  nearly 
Napoleon  became  a  child  of  the  country 
he  afterwards  viewed  with  such  persistent 
and  implacable  hatred — hatred  which  after 
all  was  neither  causeless  nor  unreasoning. 
England,  it  must  be  remembered,  alone 
defied  and  defeated  him.  It  was  England 
that  shattered  his  dream  of  an  Eastern 
empire ;  English  ships  that  broke  his 
naval  power ;  English  subsidies  that  kept 
Continental  armies  in  the  field  against 
him ;  an  English  **  General  of  Sepoys " 
first  sapped  the  fabric  of  his  military 
power.  In  a  word,  it  was  English  resist- 
ance, English  victories  over  his  hitherto 
invincible  troops,  that  first  weighted  his 
soaring  wings  ;  English  means  that  dragged 
him  down  and  completed  his  overthrow. 
It  was  England  that  flouted  and  humiliated 
him  most  ungenerously,  leaving  him,  the 
chained  and  drooping  eagle,  to  eat  out  his 
heart  on  the  lonely  rock  of  St.  Helena. 

Authentic  accounts  of  the  early  years  of 
great  men  seldom  survive ;  stories  told  of 
them  are  likely  to  be  apocryphal,  manu- 
factured   in   after   life,  the  exaggerations 
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of  either  sycophants  or  detractors.     We  tears,   but  he  would  never  beg  pardon, 

have  no  very  clear  knowledge  of  theyoung  His  nurse  Saveria,   whom    he   afterwards 

Napoleon ;  he  appears  to  have  exhibited  loaded  with  gifts  and  remembered  in  his 

EO  great  precocity.    If  Madame  Junot  is  to  will,  said  that  of  the  thirteen   Bonaparte 

be  beheved,   he  once  nobly  shielded   a  children  (eight  of  whom  only   survived) 

small  sister  from  the  consequences  of  her  Napoleon  was  the  one  that  gave  the  least 


misconduct,  the  theft  of  fruit  from  their  promise   of    future    greatness.      He    was 

uncle,   the   Canon.     He  bore  the    blame  never     a    pretty     boy,    like    his    brother 

and  took  the  punishment — to  be  shut  up  Joseph.     His  head  was  too   big  for  his 

in  a  cupboard  for  three  days  on  starvation  body  ;  his  eyes,  a  chief  charm  afterwards, 

diet  of  bread  and  cheese— and  neither  pro-  were  not  noticeable  in  childhood,  nor  his 

tested  nor  cried.     He  was  a  sturdy  child  ;  smile,  that  could  be  so  inexpressibly  sweet 

he  might   be    whipped  and    would    shed  and  winning. 
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We  have  him  brought  more  clearly 
before  us  as  his  boyhood  advanced.  At 
Brienne,  which  he  entered  in  1780,  he 
was  rather  out  of  his  element  among  a 
crowd  of  schoolmates,  sons  of  the  old 
noblesse  with  whom  he  had  little  in 
common  ;  he  shunned  *  their  society,  was 
a  silent,  solitary,  serious  -  minded  lad. 
Bourrienne  was  one  of  the  few  friends  he 
made ;  attached  to  him  because,  as  he  told 
him,  "  You  like  me ;  you  never  laugh  at 
me,"  for  uncouthness,  poverty,  the  jargon 
he  talked.  Napoleon's  childish  reserve 
was  no  doubt  deepened  by  the  agitations 
of  his  childhood.  He  had  breathed  an 
atmosphere  of  acute  political  passion  when 
others  at  his  age  played  with  toys.  He 
brought  his  ardent  patriotism  with  him  to 
Brienne — his  hatred  of  France.  So  bitter 
was  his  resentment  against  those  who  had 
wronged  his  beloved  Corsica  that  he  burst 
out  into  fierce  revilings  when  he  saw  a 
portrait  of  Choiseul  at  the  school.  He 
was  morose  and  discontented  at  finding 
himself  the  butt  of  richer  companions, 
unable  to  do  as  they  did ;  and  in  a  remark- 
able letter  to  his  father  he  begs  to  be 
allowed  to  return  home  if  he  cannot  **  have 
the  means  of  sustaining  myself  more 
honourably  in  the  house  where  I  am.  .  . . 
No,  father  .  .  .  take  me  from  Brienne, 
and  make  me,  if  you  will,  a  mechanic." 

The  priests  who  managed  Brienne, 
members  of  the  fraternity  of  the  Minims, 
were  not  the  most  learned  teachers,  but 
Napoleon,  in  the  lines  that  he  preferred, 
was  an  industrious  student.  He  excelled 
and  ^z&  facile  princeps  in  mathematics  ;  he 
read  much  ancient  history,  chiefly  in  Latin 
authors,  the  works  of  Arrian,  Polybius, 
Plutarch,  and  the  Commentaries  of  Caesar. 
He  had  no  taste  for  languages.  As  a 
foreigner  he  was  backward  in  French; 
indeed,  on  first  joining  the  school  he 
spoke  little  more  than  the  Corsican  patois, 
and  he  was  never  very  fluent  then  or  after- 
wards in  Italian,  which  he  would  only 
speak  when  forced  to  do  so,  often  using 
French  words  Italianised,  with  termin- 
ations of  i,  o,  or  a.  The  Vice-President, 
Dupuis,  gave  him  lessons  in  French,  which 
he  never,  however,  thoroughly  acquired. 
He  could  write  it  with  force  and  accuracy, 


but  some  ten  years  later  Madame  Junot 
records  that  "  he  spoke  French  very 
badly,  frequently  committing  the  grossest 
faults  of  language."  He  spelt  it  abomin- 
ably always — using,  after  the  Italian 
fashion,  g's  for  c's,  writing  **enfin  que" 
"  enfant  que,"  and  "  infanterie "  "  en- 
fanterie."  He  studied  military  topics 
keenly,  and  early  displayed  faculties  of 
command,  if  we  are  to  believe  Bourrienne's 
story  of  the  snow  fortifications  erected 
at  Brienne,  which,  under  Napoleon's 
auspices,  were  attacked  and  defended, 
assaulted  and  captured,  by  the  students 
commanded  by  the  future  conqueror  of 
Europe. 

It  was  at  this  time  recorded  of  him  by 
his  teachers  that  he  was  *'  taciturn,  fond 
of  solitude,  capricious,  haughty,  extremely 
disposed  to  egotism,  seldom  speaking, 
energetic  in  his  answers,  sharp  and  ready 
in  repartee,  full  of  self-love,  ambitious, 
and  of  unbounded  aspirations."  The  final 
report  on  him  by  the  inspector,  Comte  de 
Keralio,  was  satisfactory.  He  was  said  to 
be  "  forward  in  mathematics,  tolerably 
well  acquainted  with  geography  and 
history,  had  made  but  little  progress 
in  Latin,  belles  leiires,  or  other  accomplish- 
ments, bore  a  good  character,  would  make 
a  good  sea-officer,  and  deserved  to  be  sent 
to  the  Ecole  Militaire  in  Paris."  He 
passed  on  there  in  due  course,  arriving 
in  the  gay  city  a  true  country  bumpkin, 
having  all  the  appearance  of  a  fresh  im- 
portation, gaping  and  staring  with  wonder 
at  everything  he  saw. 

His  troubles  and  annoyances  were  the 
same  in  Paris  as  at  Brienne,  but  greatly 
emphasised.  The  discipline  of  the  higher 
establishment  was  easier,  and  in  the  license 
given  to  the  pupils,  mostly  of  the  jeunesse 
doriey  free  of  cash  and  fond  of  pleasure^ 
the  penniless  young  Corsican  was  more 
than  ever  dissatisfied.  He  railed  fiercely 
against  the  existing  regime^  and  drew  up  a 
memorial  condemning  indignantly  the  idle- 
ness and  luxury  of  the  school,  which,  to  his 
practical  mind,  were  so  little  in  accord 
with  the  proper  training  for  a  military  life. 
This  outspoken  criticism  made  him  very 
generally  unpopular  in  the  school,  while 
he  was  sharply  rebuked  by  his  elders  for 
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speaking  so  freely  when  he  was  only  a 
pensioner  dependent  on  the  King's  bounty. 
He  repelled  people  who  would  have  been 
kind  to  him.  His  pride,  the  pardonable 
luxury  of  a  pauper,  made  him  reject  readily 


*'  Puss  in  Boots,"  and  Napoleon  took  the 
ridicule  in  very  bad  part ;  indeed,  it  still 
rankled  in  his  mind  when  he  was  master 
of  France.  Another  contemporary  picture 
describes  him  as  ungainly  in  his  person, 
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FACSIMILE  OF  MEMORANDA  MADE  BY  NAPOLEON  ON  BOTH  SIDES  OF  A  CARD 
WHILE  ATTENDING  LECTURES   ON  MINERALOGY  IN  PARIS   BEFORE  THE  SIEGE  OF  TOULON. 


all  offers  of  pecuniary  aid.  If  we  realise 
that  by  this  time  he  had  felt  within  him 
the  first  awakenings  of  genius,  the  intuitive 
knowledge  that  he  was  capable  of  great 
things,  and  as  yet  had  no  horizon,  no 
future,  we  cannot  withhold  our  sympathy 
from  the  haughty,  hungry,  hopelessly 
ambitious  cadet  of  sixteen. 

They  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  Bonaparte, 
the  young  firebrand,  the  root-and-branch 
reformer,  from  the  Ecole  Militaire.  His 
nomination  to  the  artillerv  was  hurried 
forward,  and  he  became  in  1786  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of  La  Fdre. 
He  presented  rather  a  ludicrous  figure, 
according  to  Madame  Junot,  the  first  time 
he  came  to  her  mother's  house  in  uniform. 
His  little  thin  legs  seemed  buried  in  his 
wide  top-boots ;  he  was  sallow  -  faced, 
insignificant,  and  so  awkward  in  his  move- 
ments that  he  was  greeted  with  shouts  of 
laughter.     Her  little  sister  christened  him 


unprepossessing,  diminutive ;  his  only  fine 
feature  being  his  lustrous  eyes,  which 
•*  seemed  to  gaze  deep  into  futurity,  and 
to  read  the  inmost  thoughts  of  those  who 
conversed  with  him." 

We  can  follow  the  young  artillery  officer 
from  garrison  to  garrison,  from  Valence  to 
Lyons,  Lyons  to  Douai,  Paris,  Auxonne. 
His  fortunes  were  still  narrow.  He  had 
to  borrow  money  from  a  tailor  in  Paris  to 
get  means  to  join,  and  even  then  had  to 
walk  part  of  the  way  to  Valence.  His  pay 
was  no  more  than  £1^  per  annum,  with 
£^  a  year  lodging,  and  £%  from  the  Royal 
Bounty  as  a  pupil  of  Brienne.  Yet  he 
had  to  send  help  to  his  family,  for  Charles 
Bonaparte  was  dead,  and  had  left  his 
wife  and  children  almost  in  destitution. 
Napoleon's  melancholy  grew  upon  him ; 
he  brooded  much  alone.  Despair  at  the 
dark  future  prompted  him  at  Auxonne  to 
contemplate  suicide.     *'  Life  is  a  burthen 
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to  me,  because  I  enjoy  no  pleasure,"  he 
wrote  in  a  fragment  about  this  time.  "  In 
what  direction  do  my  thoughts  turn  to- 
day ?  In  the  direction  of  death."  A  little 
later  he  writes  :  "  I  have  no  other  resource 
but  in  work.  I  dress  myself  only  once  a 
week  [one  wonders  how  he  attended 
parades  and  what  his  superior  officers 
thought  of  this].  I  go  to  bed  at  lo  p.m., 
and  rise  at  four  in  the  morning."  He  was 
most  assiduous  in  improving  himself. 
He  read  every  book  he  could  lay  his  bands 
upon,  some  of  them  half-a-dozen  times 
over.  He  had  dreams  now  of  literary 
distinction,  wrote  several  brochures,  "The 
Dialogue  of  Love,"  a  competition  essay  on 
"The  Truths  that  Produce  Happiness," 
the  "  Narrative  of  the  Masked  Prophet." 
He  was  at  work  upon  a  drama,  to  be  called 
the  "  Comte  d'Essex,"  and  he  planned  a 
great  and  exhaustive  history  of  Corsica. 

The  first  revelation  of  the  true  man, 
the  first  awakening  of  his  leaping  ambi- 
tion, came  with  ijie  French  Revolution. 
Napoleon  was  still  a  Corsican,  a  foreigner 
in  the  French  service,  and  in  the  general 
cataclysm  he  seemed  to  sec  a  chance  of 
giving  freedom  to  his  native  island.  It 
was  no  doubt  one  for  Corsica  and  two  for 
himself.  Here  was  an  opening  to  be 
turned  to  his  own  advantage :  if  he 
attached  himself  to  PaoH,  now  back  in 
his  own  country,  he  might  rise  with  him, 
might  secure  the  reversion  of  his  power. 
So  Bonaparte  hastened  to  Ajaccio  and 
offered  his  ser%ices  to  his  father's  old 
friend  and  leader.  Paoli,  who  greeted  the 
young  Napoleon  with  great  cordiality,  was 
much  struck  wi'.h  him,  wiih  his  force  of 
character,  his  originality,  his  fiery  spirit, 
with  his  clearly  marked  military  aptitudes, 
and  unhesitatingly  predicted  a  great  future 
for  him. 

Bonaparte  now  threw  himself  with  great 
vehemence  into  the  troubled  sea  of 
Corsican  politics  ;  his  aim  to  keep  in 
the  fore-front,  to  head  any  and  every 
movement — a  bold,  unscrupulous  intriguer. 
This  youth  of  little  more  than  twenty  soon 
gave  a  clear  foretaste  of  his  masterful 
spirit.  He  was  resolved  to  obtain  the 
command  of  a  newly  raised  battalion  of 
national    guards,   although    actually    dis- 


qualified as  an  officer  of  the  regular  army, 
and  secured  it  by  an  act  of  vive  /one, 
arresting  the  commissary  charged  with  the 
election,  who  was  hostile  to  him,  and 
following  up  the  outrage  with  further 
violence  against  those  who  protested. 
He  espoused,  too,  the  cause  of  these 
volunteers  in  a  quarrel  with  the  munici- 
pality, and  made  a  daring  attempt  to 
seize  the  citadel  of  Ajaccio  by  a 
coup  de  main.  The  intervention  of  the 
French  troops  alone  saved  it.  Bonaparte 
was  sent  off"  by  Paoli  to  the  centre  of  the 
island,  where,  feeling  he  had  made  a 
mistake,  he  wrote  elaborate  excuses  to  the 
authorities  in  Corsica  and  Paris.  At  the 
same  time,  the  French  Commandant  sent 
his    version,    and    had    the    times    been 
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less  troublous  Bonaparte  would  assuredly 
have  been  tried  by  court-martial. 

At   this    period  he   was    in   a   slate  of 
desertion  from  the  French  army.     He  had 
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been  struck  off  the  strength  for  absence 
without  leave.  No  very  strong  sense  of 
discipline  existed  just  then,  and  officers 
came  and  went  very  much  as  they  pleased. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  since  his  first  return  to 
Corsica  had  constantly  passed  backwards 
and  forwards,  obtaining  leave  on  some 
excuse  or  other,  leave,  and  yet  more  leave — ■ 
sometimes,  when  it  suited  him,  absenting 
himself  without  leave.  Between  his  first 
joining  at  Valence  in  1786  and  the  end  of 
1791  he  had  been  away  three  years  in  all. 
Little  notice  was  taken  of  this  neglect  of 
duty,  and  his  absences  brought  no  penalty 
until,  on  Jan.  i,  1792,  he  was  struck  off 
the  rolls  of  his  regiment. 

Now,  after  the  exploit  at  Ajaccio,  the 
turbulent  young  soul,  who  never  forgot  the 
main  chance,  felt  that  it  was  high  time  for 
him  to  make  his  peace  in  Paris.  He  went, 
fortified  by  letters  and  certificates  that  he 
had  been  detained  in  Corsica  on  duty. 
The  French  War  Office  was  too  busy  to 
sift  evidence  ;  in  too  great  confusion, 
having  had  six  different  War  Ministers  in 
as  many  months;  too  willing,  in  the 
general  exodus  of  Royalist  officers,  to 
retain  whom  it  could ;  and  Bonaparte's 
desertion  and  late  escapade  were  forgiven. 
His  conduct  was  strongly  condemned,  but, 
after  beating  the  streets  of  Paris  from  May 
till  October,  he  was  reinstated  in  the 
artillery  with  the  rank  of  captain.  With 
admirable  eflfrontery  he  at  once  demanded 
another  step  in  rank,  on  the  ground  that, 
although  disqualified,  he  had  commanded 
a  battalion  in  Corsica.  This  was  deemed 
a  little  too  much,  and  the  presumptuous 
request  was  put  away  without  answer, 
endorsed  "  Sans  r^ponse." 

He  was  in  sore  straits  at  this  time,  per- 
haps the  lowest  ebb  of  his  fortunes  :  hard 
put  to  it  for  a  meal,  often  without  a  sou  in 
his  pocket,  forced  to  part  with  his  books 
and  his  clothes  for  subsistence.  Bourrienne 
and  he  had  renewed  acquaintance,  and 
were  much  together.  They  were  in  com- 
pany when  the  Tuileries  was  attacked  by 
the  mob,  saw  the  insults  offered  the  King, 
were  present  at  some  of  the  most  horrible 
scenes  of  the  dread  revolutionarv  drama. 
Bonaparte's  sympathies  were  not  with  the 
crowd.     He  was  a  man   of  order.     The 


future  autocrat  was  on  the  side  of  authority. 
At  the  sack  of  the  palace  he  cried  to 
Bourrienne,  **Why  not  shoot  the  canaille 
down  ?  "  But  if  this  was  his  instinct,  his 
inner  belief,  outwardly  he  gave  in  his 
adhesion  to  the  revolutionary  ideas.  He 
went  with  the  strongest,  and  what  he  tiow 
saw  in  Paris  changed  his  views  and  his 
plans.  He  saw  at  once  with  his  tremendous 
sagacity  that  Paris,  France,  the  Revolution 
offered  him  a  larger  field  than  the  parochial 
politics  of  his  circumscribed  Corsica. 
When  he  returned,  as  he  did  that  same 
winter,  he  had  **  ratted."  He  was  the 
avowed  enemy  now  of  his  compatriots  and 
former  friends. 

Corsica  was  now  in  conflict  with  the 
Convention,  the  French  Government  of 
the  hour.  An  effort  was  made  to  cajole 
Paoli  into  visiting  Paris,  where  his  head 
would  have  soon  fallen ;  but  he  wisely 
refused  to  go,  and  was  supported  by  the 
people.  That  once  ardent  patriot  Bona- 
parte had  now  to  decid?  on  which  side  he 
would  range  himself,  and  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate long.  There  had  been  a  growing 
estrangement  between  him  and  Paoli,  and 
he  had  had  enough  of  Corsica.  He  turned 
traitor  forthwith,  and  once  again  secretly 
planned  the  seizure  of  the  citadel  of  Ajaccio 
on  behalf  of  the  French.  The  plot,  despite 
its  astute  preparation,  failed,  and  Bona- 
parte, now  utterly  discredited,  had  to  fly 
from  the  island.  He  escaped  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  sailor,  and  the  whole  Bonaparte 
family  fled  to  the  mainland ;  their  house 
in  Ajaccio  was  plundered  and  burnt ;  they 
were  strangers  henceforth  in  their  own 
country.  Napoleon  in  after  years  took  no 
thought  for  the  land  of  his  birth.  He 
never  revisited  the  island  he  pretended  to 
love  so  passionately  ;  except  in  the  gift  of 
a  drinking-fountain,  he  never  remembered 
or  did  anything  for  Corsica. 

The  flight  of  the  Bonapartes  has  been 
aptly  styled  the  Napoleonic  Hegira.  For 
some  time  the  family  dragged  on  in 
extreme  penury  in  Marseilles ;  they  were 
political  refugees  and  would  have  starved 
but  for  the  pittance  allowed  to  such  as 
thev  bv  the  Convention.  Caroline,  after- 
wards  Queen  of  Naj)les,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,   and   at    the    same    time    most 
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vicious,  women  of  her  time,  did  the  work  Marceau  commanded  armies  in  the  field  ; 

of  housemaid.     Joseph  was  a  clerk  in  an  Pichegm,  his  old  tutor  and  future  victim, 

oil- ware  house,  Lucien  was  a  petit  employe,  was   General-in-Chief   of    the    Army   of 

and  Napoleon  himself  returned  to  do  duty  the  North.     He  alone  lingered  on   in   a 

with  his  regiment.     He  is  said  to  have  subordinate  grade,   crushed  with    family 
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been  greatly  cast  down  and  discouraged,  responsibilities  which,  to  his  credit  be  it 
His  prospects  were  nil;  he  was  still  no  said,  he  never  ignored. 
more  than  a  captain  of  artillery  engaged  Charles  Bonaparte,  when  dying,  had 
in  petty  business — the  suppression  of  a  bequeathed  to  his  second  son  the  question- 
local  rising,  the  supenision  of  coast  able  boon  of  being  the  future  head  of  the 
defences.  Others  of  his  age  and  standing  family.  It  was  the  only  inheritance  he  left 
were  leaping  into  great  fame.     Hoche  and  except  that  other  more  positive  curse,  the 
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cancer  of  the  liver  which  kiiled  him  and 
also  Napoleon.  The  young  man  accepted, 
and  strove  nobly  to  acquit  himself  of  the 
onerous  charge.  In  some  of  his  earlier 
letters  he  discusses  M'ith  quite  mature 
judgment  his  brother's  qualities  and  fitness 
for  various  careers.  He  will  not  hear  of 
Joseph's  giving  up  the  Church,  for  which 
he  had  been  intended,  and  entering  the 
Army,  for  which  he  is  unsuiled.  He 
took  the  whole  charge  of  his  3'oung 
brother  Louis  when  his  own  income 
was  a  little  under  a  franc  a  day,  lodged 
him,  fed  him  on  the  pot-a-feu  they  con- 
cocted together,  taught  him  all  he  knew. 
So  dire  was  his  poverty  at  that  time,  so 
great  his  self-denial,  that  he  breakfasted 
off  dry  bread,  and  never  entered  a  caf^. 
So  now,  when  a  first  glint  of  sunshine 
came,  he  was  glad  that  it  should  fall 
on  his  belongings.  He  owed  it  to 
his  strange  pamphlet,  "  Le  Souper  dc 
Beaucaire,"  a  defence  of  the  party  in 
power,  and  of  such  force  and  value  that  it 


attracted  the  attention  of  the  younger 
Robespierre.  It  was  really  a  new  con- 
fession of  faith,  in  which  the  young 
adventurer  gave  free  vent  to  his  ambitious 
yearnings,  and  argued  that  fate  refused 
nothing  to  him  who  made  the  most  of 
his  opportunities. 

The  author  of  .'his  brochure  was  recog- 
nised as  full  of  talent  and  taken  in  hand. 
Pecuniary  help  was  given  Madame  Bona- 
parte ;  Joseph  was  appointed  a  war  com- 
missary, so  was  Uncle  Fesch,  and  the 
appointment  meant  m one}' -making;  Lucien 
was  sent  to  St.  Maximin  as  a  commissary 
of  stores.  Napoleon  found  his  first  oppor- 
tunity of  military  distinction  in  the  happy 
accident  that  took  him  in  September  1793 
to  the  siege  of  Toulon.  He  had  not  quite 
done  with  evil  fortune,  his  future  was  not 
yet  finally  assured,  but  at  Toulon  he  was 
brought  under  the  notice  of  Barras,  the 
man  who  t«o  years  later  called  him  in  to 
suppress  the  Sections,  and  really  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  greatness.       X.  Y.  Z. 
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By  MORLEY    ROBERTS. 


JIM  IVETT  took  up  the  land,  and  his 
brother  Harry  came  up  country  to 
him  later.  For  Jim  clawed  out  east 
and  west  and  south  and  into  the  unknown 
north,  and  took  out  block  after  block  in 
a  Government  map  of  part  of  New  South 
Wales  which  was  barren  of  printer's  ink 
except  for  the  phrase,  **  No  permanent 
water."  On  the  south  he  wasj  bounded 
by  the  stations  on  the  meandering  river 
Lachlan ;  on  the  north  -  west  he  almost 
reached  the  Darling ;  then  he  stretch  d 
out  east  nearly  to  the  Bogan.  Cotton 
bush  and  salt  bush  he  measured  in  tens  of 
thousands  of  acres ;  he  held  sixty  thousand 
square  miles  of  what  the  unenterprising 
called  "  desert."  But  Jim  was  a  speculator 
to  the  tips  of  his  nails,  and  his  head 
was  screwed  on  right,  if  he  did  take 
long  odds. 

**  We  are  bossing  over  thirty  million 
acres,"  said  Jim  to  his  brother ;  and  Harry 
gasped  as  he  verified  the  arithmetic  with  a 
pencil  on  a  stump. 

The  rent  due  to  the  Government  as 
Landlord  was  two  thousand  pounds  per 
annum,  at  sixty  acres  for  a  penny  a  year. 
They  held  enough  money  at  command  to 
pay  this  for  two  years,  to  get  some  store 
sheep  and  cattle  on  it,  and  to  pay  a  few 
men's  wages  in  cash  and  tucker. 

At  first  they  lived  in  tents  near  Bulligal, 
and  afterwards  moved  up  beyond  Mossgiel, 
across  the  Willandra,  where  they  built  a 
•*  tin  hut."  Their  few  men  occupied  a 
tent  on  the  sand  dune  under  the  biggest 
pine.  The  horses  were  hobbled  at  night 
till  they  got  time  to  fence  in  a  horse 
paddock.  The  sheep  were  shepherded, 
but  the  cattle  ran  free  between  the  rivers  ; 
their  brand  sometimes  turned  up  a  thou- 
sand miles  away. 


**  If  we  can  put  in  five  years  we  shall  be 
golden  kings,"  said  Jim, 

"  We  can't,"  cried  Harry. 

They  were  on  horseback  by  the  banks 
of  the  Willandra  Billabong,  up  to  the 
horses'  withers  in  a  cane-brake. 

Jim  was  a  long,  thin,  wire-built  man, 
with  a  big  hand,  and  he  reached  it  out 
and  clawed  Harry  by  the  shoulder-blade 
and  clavicle.  The  youngster  felt  his  bones 
crack,  but  he  said  nothing.  Jim's  mind 
was  spread  out  over  the  plain,  he  was 
thinking  at  large  in  millions,  and  he  never 
knew  what  a  vice  he  set  to  work  on  the 
shoulder  next  him.  His  blue  eyes  dilated  : 
the  pupils  darkened  them,  he  pulled  his 
big  hat  down  against  the  sun. 

**  I  see  all  this  white  with  cotton-bush, 
and  it  shall  be  white  with  jumbucks  to  eat 
it  down.  My  boy,  look  at  the  salt-bush ! 
thick,  oh  !  thick  and  fat,  and  what  matters 
grass  ?  We  have  all  this  and  the  world. 
It  only  means  digging  our  nails  in  deep 
enough  to  hold  on." 

They  were  running  the  billabong  up 
towards  the  river.  A  billabong  is  an  out- 
let from  a  river,  a  creek  from  it,  not  into 
it.  There  are  few  or  none  elsewhere  than 
in  Australia.  When  the  Lachlan  flooded 
and  roared  **  a  banker  "  some  of  its  waters 
ran  three  hundred  miles  into  the  Ivetts* 
country.  But  they  had  not  seen  it  yet :  they 
doubted  the  word  of  the  Conoble  black 
fellows.     Perhaps  it  never  came  down. 

A  good  season  preceded  their  squatting, 
and  the  remains  of  past  rain  lay  in  some 
water-holes  still.  There  was  even  bright 
green  grass  in  patches  in  the  billabong 
bed.  Standing  high  in  their  stirrups  they 
could  see  the  dr}-  creek's  course  snake  it 
across  the  plain  to  the  river  two  hundred 
miles  away. 
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"  Shall  we  ever  see  the  Willandra  full  ?  " 
asked  Harry. 

He  was  not  yet  used  to  the  great  plain ; 
and  coming  out  of  the  Murray  Hills, 
delicious  with  bright  waters  and  the  scent 
of  wattles  and  big  gums  and  messmates, 
was  like  tumbling  adrift  in  a  salt  sea  a 
thousand  Mniles  from  land. 

He  believed  nothing.  Yet  he  believed 
Jim,  who  had  burnt  his  skin  black  by  ten 
years  of  the  great  plains.  What  Jim  said 
ought  to  be  true.  But  of  a  surety  the 
plain  and  the  barren  bush  and  that 
staring  sun  were  big  things  to  work  with 
and  against.  When  the  sun  rose  it  rose 
at  once,  and  shot  level  and  hot  over  the 
flat  earth  ;  the  day  was  full-bom  at  sight, 
and  no  western  mountains  shortened  the 
torrid  hours.  It  took  him  a  long  time  to 
come  to  his  bearings  ;  even  yet  Harry  and 
his  mountain-bred  horses  wondered  at  the 
almighty  flattening  of  space. 

**  Yes,  we  '11  see  it  full,"  cried  Jim. 

But  even  now  he  was  holding  on  and 
sliding  off";  for  digging  his  nails  into  a 
kingdom  in  a  dry  season  with  a  mortgagee 
pulling  behind  was  no  easy  task.  He  had 
hard  work  to  hope  sometimes ;  for  he 
wanted  it  all,  all — he  felt  he  could  not 
spare  an  acre.  He  was  the  first  man  to 
see  the  possibilities  of  the  earth  :  they  had 
called  it  a  desert ;  he  would  breed  the 
world's  stock  there. 

Against  the  drought  he  dug  wells  with 
borrowed  money.  At  eighty  feet  they 
struck  brackish  water  that  would  support 
life  but  tasted  foul.  It  held  the  ancient 
soakings  of  that  world,  and  though  sheep 
could  drink  it  and  the  crows  came  for  it, 
it  sickened  men.  They  began  to  dig  huge 
tanks,  and  caught  some  sweet  rain-water. 
Work  hummed  in  the  land :  the  track  to 
BuUigal  and  Hay  deepened  and  widened 
with  Ivett's  hired  wagons.  Far  off*  swags- 
men  heard  talk  of  work  at  Ivett's,  and 
some  faced  the  strange  barren  wilderness 
of  One  Tree  Plain  with  courage;  they 
even  left  the  Lachlan,  though  many 
hearts  failed  at  the  waterless  look  ahead 
of  them,  and  ran  the  long  river  up 
to  Forbes. 

Down  in  town  men  talked  of  Ivett ; 
they  envied,  admired,  abused,  and  ridiculed 


him.     His  chums  told  the  truth,  but  not 
unadorned. 

**  Three  good  seasons  and  he'll  have  his 
teeth  into  it,"  they  swore,  "  and  in  twenty 
years  he  '11  buy  out  Melbourne." 

There  was  enough  truth  in  it  to  make  a 
coward  or  a  failure  wince.  He  went  Out 
Back  alone,  believing  that  grit,  graft,  and 
a  lucky  season  would  let  him  ride  success 
to  a  finish.  He  sold  a  station  in  Victoria, 
and  they  said  he  was  as  silly  as  a  "  more- 
pork."  He  sold  a  share  in  a  Riverina 
station,  and  he  was  an  obvious  ass.  But 
then  they  lent  him  money  on  his  interest 
in  the  world  beyond  the  Lachlan,  for  they 
saw  wool  come  down,  and  his  sheep  thrived 
and  were  fat.  Only  water  was  needed, 
and  with  money  man  could  wipe  out  that 
legend  on  the  map  and  write  another, 
printed  in  wells  and  tanks  and  dams. 

Yet  the  good  season  passed  and  a  bad 
one  followed,  and  the  tanks  were  un- 
finished for  lack  of  money.  The  world 
was  dust ;  dust  devils  danced  and  stalked 
across  a  fiery  plain;  the  heat  burnt  up 
hope  and  courage.  All  the  courage  in 
that  place  was  in  Jim  Ivett.  He  fought 
the  seasons,  and  a  thunderstorm  saved 
him. 

But  now,  after  two  bad  seasons,  a  storm 
could  not  save  him ;  it  must  be  more  than 
that.  He  was  at  his  last  fifty  pounds,  and 
the  sky  was  brass  and  the  forehead  of  the 
chief  mortgagee  was  brass  too. 

The  rainy  season  of  the  southern 
world  had  never  come  to  Ivett ;  if  it 
damped  a  dry  skin  on  a  fence  it  was  all  it 
did.  Skins  on  dead  sheep  crackled  ;  the 
live  ones  bored  up  against  a  hot  breeze, 
nosing  for  water.  But  the  tanks  were 
empty  and  the  wells  about  dried ;  the  air 
was  aflame ;  night  was  like  day  for  incred- 
ible heat. 

A  month  was  yet  to  run  before  the 
mortgagees  could  foreclose,  and  Ivett  had 
run  it  fine  for  his  last  chance.  He  called 
Harry  up  at  midnight. 

"  Look  you,  my  boy,  I  'm  going  to 
Melbourne,"  he  said  ;  "  that  greedy  land- 
grabber  shan't  chase  me  out  of  this  if  I 
can  help  it.  I  leave  you  and  Smith  in 
charge.  Save  what  you  can.  I  shall  be 
back  in  ten  days." 
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He  ran  his  horses  up  by  moonlight,  and 
saddled  his  favourite — a  big  brown. 

"  I  '11  be  in  Bulligal  by  sunrise,"  he 
cried ;  and  facing  south,  he  went  in  a 
canter  towards   the   far  little   town  sixty 


iway. 


The  big  western  moon  was  hke  a  lamp 


saddle  and  saddle-cloth  he  scraped  away 
the  sweat  and  foam  from  the  blanket  and 
the  horse's  back.  He  replaced  the  saddle 
and  entered  the  second  stage  of  his  sixty 
miles.  But  now  the  moon  verged  on  the 
horizon,  and  the  western  world  was  ghostly 
silver  haze,  while  the  low  morning  star 
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in  a  lucid  sky,  and  her  shadows  were 
black  on  the  silver  sand  and  dust.  The 
beaten  road  ran  winding,  and  sometimes 
Jim  cut  straight  across  a  long  curve.  The 
air  was  still  hot,  though  it  was  past  mid- 
night ;  it  blew  from  the  torrid  north,  but 
he  made  a  southern  wind  as  he  went, 
dropping  the  long  miles  behind  him. 

He  watered  the  brown  at  a  tank  twenty 
.miles    from    his    house,   and    taking    off 
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gleamed  like  a  rising  steamer's  headlight 
on  the  unseen  tide  of  day. 

Jim  rode  centaur-like,  wrapped  in  dream, 
looking  through  the  night  into  the  whirl 
of  town.  His  own  greed  for  untouched 
land  seemed  natural,  but  the  beasts  ol 
town,  usurious,  esurient,  and  spiderlike, 
were  abhorrent  to  him.  He  had  borrowed 
so  much  and  was  behind  with  the  interest, 
but  he  had  proved  the  worth  of  a  desert. 
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"  Shall  we  ever  see  the  Willandra  full  ?  " 
asked  Harr}'. 

He  was  not  jet  used  to  the  great  plain ; 
and  coming  out  of  the  Murray  Hills, 
delicious  with  bright  waters  and  the  scent 
of  wattles  and  big  gums  and  messmates, 
was  like  tumbling  adrift  in  a  salt  sea  a 
thousand  Mniles  from  land. 

He  believed  nothing.  Yet  he  believed 
Jim,  who  had  burnt  his  skin  black  by  ten 
years  of  the  great  plains.  What  Jim  said 
ought  to  be  true.  But  of  a  surety  the 
plain  and  the  barren  bush  and  that 
staring  sun  were  big  things  to  work  with 
and  against.  When  the  sun  rose  it  rose 
at  once,  and  shot  level  and  hot  over  the 
flat  earth  ;  the  day  was  full-born  at  sight, 
and  no  western  mountains  shortened  the 
torrid  hours.  It  took  him  a  long  time  to 
come  to  his  bearings  ;  even  yet  Harry  and 
his  mountain-bred  horses  wondered  at  the 
almighty  flattening  of  space. 

"  Yes,  we  '11  see  it  full,"  cried  Jim. 

But  even  now  he  was  holding  on  and 
sliding  off";  for  digging  his  nails  into  a 
kingdom  in  a  dry  season  with  a  mortgagee 
pulling  behind  was  no  easy  task.  He  had 
hard  work  to  hope  sometimes ;  for  he 
wanted  it  all,  all — he  felt  he  could  not 
spare  an  acre.  He  was  the  first  man  to 
see  the  possibilities  of  the  earth  :  they  had 
called  it  a  desert ;  he  would  breed  the 
world's  stock  there. 

Against  the  drought  he  dug  wells  with 
borrowed  money.  At  eighty  feet  they 
struck  brackish  water  that  would  support 
life  but  tasted  foul.  It  held  the  ancient 
soakings  of  that  world,  and  though  sheep 
could  drink  it  and  the  crows  came  for  it, 
it  sickened  men.  They  began  to  dig  huge 
tanks,  and  caught  some  sweet  rain-water. 
Work  hummed  in  the  land :  the  track  to 
Bulligal  and  Hay  deepened  and  widened 
with  Ivett's  hired  wagons.  Far  off*  swags- 
men  heard  talk  of  work  at  Ivett's,  and 
some  faced  the  strange  barren  wilderness 
of  One  Tree  Plain  with  courage ;  they 
even  left  the  Lachlan,  though  many 
hearts  failed  at  the  waterless  look  ahead 
of  them,  and  ran  the  long  river  up 
to  Forbes. 

Down  in  town  men  talked  of  Ivett ; 
they  envied,  admired,  abused,  and  ridiculed 


him.     His  chums  told  the  truth,  but  not 
unadorned. 

*'  Three  good  seasons  and  he  41  have  his 
teeth  into  it,"  they  swore,  "  and  in  twenty 
years  he  '11  buy  out  Melbourne." 

There  was  enough  truth  in  it  to  make  a 
coward  or  a  failure  wince.  He  went  Out 
Back  alone,  believing  that  grit,  graft,  and 
a  lucky  season  would  let  him  ride  success 
to  a  finish.  He  sold  a  station  in  Victoria, 
and  they  said  he  was  as  silly  as  a  '*  more- 
pork."  He  sold  a  share  in  a  Riverina 
station,  and  he  was  an  obvious  ass.  But 
then  they  lent  him  money  on  his  interest 
in  the  world  beyond  the  Lachlan,  for  they 
saw  wool  come  down,  and  his  sheep  thrived 
and  were  fat.  Only  water  was  needed, 
and  with  money  man  could  wipe  out  that 
legend  on  the  map  and  write  another, 
printed  in  wells  and  tanks  and  dams. 

Yet  the  good  season  passed  and  a  bad 
one  followed,  and  the  tanks  were  un- 
finished for  lack  of  money.  The  world 
was  dust ;  dust  devils  danced  and  stalked 
across  a  fiery  plain ;  the  heat  burnt  up 
hope  and  courage.  All  the  courage  in 
that  place  was  in  Jim  Ivett.  He  fought 
the  seasons,  and  a  thunderstorm  saved 
him. 

But  now,  after  two  bad  seasons,  a  storm 
could  not  save  him  ;  it  must  be  more  than 
that.  He  was  at  his  last  fifty  pounds,  and 
the  sky  was  brass  and  the  forehead  of  the 
chief  mortgagee  was  brass  too. 

The  rainy  season  of  the  southern 
world  had  never  come  to  Ivett ;  if  it 
damped  a  dry  skin  on  a  fence  it  was  all  it 
did.  Skins  on  dead  sheep  crackled  ;  the 
live  ones  bored  up  against  a  hot  breeze, 
nosing  for  water.  But  the  tanks  were 
empty  and  the  wells  about  dried ;  the  air 
was  aflame ;  night  was  like  day  for  incred- 
ible heat. 

A  month  was  yet  to  run  before  the 
mortgagees  could  foreclose,  and  Ivett  had 
run  it  fine  for  his  last  chance.  He  called 
Harry  up  at  midnight. 

**  Look  you,  my  boy,  I  'm  going  to 
Melbourne,"  he  said ;  *'  that  greedy  land- 
grabber  shan't  chase  me  out  of  this  if  I 
can  help  it.  I  leave  you  and  Smith  in 
charge.  Save  what  you  can.  I  shall  be 
back  in  ten  days." 
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love  his  ease,  for  he  rounded  wonderfully 
like  a  rock  melon,  and  was  as  yellow  as 
one.    He  was  a  fat  spider  with  beady  eyes. 

Jim  descended  on  him  and  explained 
with  point  and  brevity  what  he  wanted. 

"  I  'm  Jim  Ivett,  and  I  hold  sixty  thou- 
sand square  miles  in  the  Back  Blocks  and 
between  the  two  rivers.  They  call  it 
desert.  I  have  proved  it  can  run  year  in 
and  year  out  a  sheep  to  four  acres.  And 
what  I  hold  is  over  thirty  million  acres.  I 
borrowed  ten  thousand  and  another  five  to 
make  wells  and  dams  and  tanks,  but  I  'm 
behind  with  the  interest  and  Main  is  to 
foreclose  in  a  month.  If  it  rains  I  could 
get  what  I  wanted,  but  it  looks  like  a  long 
drought,  and  the  summer's  coming  on 
again." 

"  If  it  rains,"  said  Salmon,  **  ah,  yes ; 
but  it  won't  rain." 

"  It  may." 

"  What  do  you  want  with  me  ?  "  asked 
Salmon  rather  pettishly. 

"  I  can  make  you  a  millionaire,"  said 
Jim. 

•*  No,"  said  Salmon,  "  but  you  might 
unmake  me." 

"Ah,"  cried  Jim,  "then  I  can  double 
it.  Main  will  boss  New  South  Wales  if 
he  has  the  head  to  hold  on.  Why  let 
him  ?  Pay  off  this  mortgage  and  the 
interest ;  lend  me  twice  as  much  more, 
giving  me  ten  years  or  to  my  death,  and 
you  can  have  what  you  like  to  ask." 

Salmon  took  a  new  cigar  and  lighted  it 
carefully,  not  letting  the  old  one  touch 
the  new.  He  heated  it  up  gradually  by 
near  contact.     He  saw  Jim  watching  him. 

"  That 's  the  right  way  to  light  a  cigar," 
he  said  ;  '*  never  spoil  a  good  cigar  with  a 
match." 

Ivett  desired  to  kick  Salmon  and  jump 
on  his  cigar  too.  But  he  had  some 
policy. 

"  I  never  saw  that  done  before.  I  *11 
try  it." 

**Try  it  now,  Mr.  Ivett,"  said  the  Jew, 
and  he  gave  him  a  smoke.  **I  import 
'em  for  myself  and  my  friends." 

**  Am  I  in  the  crowd  ? "  cried  Jim 
quickly.  **  For  if  so,  help  me  against 
mine  enemy." 

"  Who  are  your  lawyers  ?  " 


Ivett  told  him. 

**  Call  on  me  to-morrow,  and  in  the 
meantime  I  '11  make  some  inquiries.  But 
it 's  probable  I  shan't  play,"  said  Salmon. 

'*  You  never  held  such  a  hand.  It 's  a 
hand  for  kings  to  hold." 

He  went  into  the  street  exhausted. 
Better  far  to  light  the  sun  with  a  drying 
river  behind  than  to  face  these  folks  of 
finance,  these  dragons  sitting  on  gold. 
He  found  a  chum  at  the  club  and  flopped 
into  an  arm-chair,  and  was  comforted  with 
a  soda-and  whisky. 

"How  goes  it  ? "  asked  an  old  friend. 

Ivett  whispered,  "  In  a  month  I  'm  a 
swagsman,  or  I  '11  have  a  contempt  for 
Croesus.  Wasn't  he  the  chap  with  a  big 
pile  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  was  a  Jew  millionaire,"  said 
his  friend,  "  a  German." 

He  was  not  chaffing,  and  Jim  knew  no 
better.  Such  knowledge  was  not  his  line. 
He  was  deep  in  the  older  classics  of 
Earth  lore,  the  circumventing  of  the  sun 
and  the  stars,  of  heat  and  the  influences  of 
the  moon.  Such  wisdom  had  the  ancient 
shepherds  under  Canopus  and  the  Dog 
Star. 

He  saw  Salmon  again  the  next  day. 

**  I  don't  know  about  this,  Mr.  Ivett," 
said  the  old  fellow,  **  Of  course,  I  believe 
you  're  all  right,  and  folks  say  you  '11  come 
out  and  be  well  in  one  of  these  days.  But 
nobody  knows  the  country  up  there." 

"  Main  knows,  and  put  fifteen  thousand 
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"Has  he  been  up  country  to  your 
place  ?  " 

Ivett  smiled. 

"Do  you  think  Billy  Main^ scatters 
sugar  as  he  ladles  it,  Mr.  Salmon  ?  Have 
you  never  had  a  turn  up  with  him  ?  " 

Salmon's  face  darkened. 

"  I  had  Main  up  there,"  said  Jim  ;  "  and 
he  rode  himself  sore,  and  had  the  sheep 
up  to  feel  their  tails  to  see  if  they  were  fat. 
Come  up  yourself." 

"  I  'm  an  old  man,  Mr.  Ivett." 

"  None  too  old  to  make  money  and  do 
your  old  enemy  in  the  eye." 

"  So  you  knew  we  were  against  each 
other  over  that  mine  ?  " 

"Who  doesn't.?"  asked  Ivett.     "And 
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I  '11  tell  you  another  thing.  Main  is  coming 
up  on  the  fifteenth  of  October  to  say 
whether  he'll  foreclose  or  not.  But  he 
means  to,  anyway.  Be  up  there  before  he 
comes.  You'll  never  have  so  good  a 
chance.  He'll  have  an  upper  lip  the 
length  of  his  nose  when  he  sees  you." 

And  Salmon's  eyes  twinkled.  He  looked 
at  Ivett  almost  comically.  At  last  he  lay 
back  in  his  chair  and  fairly  chuckled. 

**  What  will  you  say  of  me  when  I  fore- 
close ten  years  hence  ?  "  he  asked. 

**  You  '11  get  no  chance,  Mr.  Salmon." 

"  Then  what  am  I  to  have  out  of  it  ?  " 

"  You  are  to  pay  off  about  ;^i8,ooo,  and 
lend  me  as  much  more.  If  I  fail  at  it  you 
have  the  land  and  the  stock.  If  I  succeed 
ten  per  cent,  on  your  money  and  an  eighth 
share." 

**  No,  no,"  said  Salmon,  **  if  I  come  in 
it  will  be  after  looking  at  it.  With  all  that 
land  you  can  do  nothing  with  a  few 
thousands,  and  well  INIain  knew  that.  He 
thought  it  a  good  speculation  to  see  if  you 
could  work  it  at  all,  but  he  knew  you  could 
not  last  at  it.  I'll  stock  the  land  with 
sheep  and  be  your  partner." 

**  I  've  a  partner,  my  brother.  You  can 
have  a  third." 

They  fought  and  squabbled  for  an  hour, 
and  for  two.  Then  Salmon  sent  for  his 
clerk  to  draw  out  a  rough  basis  for  an 
agreement. 

"  But  nothing  goes  till  I  come  up," 
said  Salmon.  "And  I'm  an  old  man. 
Is  it  a  very  bad  road  ? " 

"  You  shall  have  it  more  comfortable 
than  any  man  ever  had  it,"  swore  Ivett, 
who  was  hugely  delighted^  **  Start  on 
the  first  of  October  ;  you  can  coach  it  up 
to  Deniliquin ;  at  Echuca  I  '11  have  a 
buggy  and  pair  for  you  and  a  light  wagon 
with  a  tent,  and  so  on.  I  '11  have  you  up 
to  my  desert  dry^  and  comfortable  and 
sweet." 

"Very  well,  Ivett,"  said  Salmon,  dropping 
the  Mister,  "  I  '11  do  it.  But  I  dare  say 
it'll  be  my  death." 

"  It  will  finish  Main,"  cried  Jim.  So 
they  shook  hands,  and  Ivett  went  to  his 
lawyer's. 

"If  you  pull  through  he'll  be  well  paid," 
said  the  junior.    "  But  if  you  don't " 


"  He  '11  be  paid  much  better.  Come 
and  have  lunch.  I  'm  off  up  country  to- 
night." 

And  he  swept  the  town  between  three 
and  eight,  and  was  a  mad  companion  for 
that  legal  limb. 

"  I  've  got  a  character " 

"  But  not  one  to  keep  I  "  shouted  Ivett. 
"  But  if  you  wish,  come  and  see  me  off. 
And  send  me  letters.  Tell  me  that  my 
dear  old  fish  of  finance  is  not  hooked  by 
death.  Oh,  if  I  could  only  insure  his  life 
for  this  fortnight ! " 

"You  can,"  said  the  lawyer;  "you 
have  an  obvious  interest  in  his  life.  I  '11 
find  you  someone  to  do  it." 

So  Ivett  bolted  up  country  again,  as 
happy  as  a  wether  in  good  grass.  He 
could  have  jumped  and  bucked  about  as 
they  do  when  their  skins  are  tight  with 
food  and  their  tails  are  fat.  He  faced  the 
plains,  and  even  the  heat  of  them,  with  an 
equal  mind.  He  saw  with  his  mind's  eye 
the  mighty  ^lain  go  out  in  a  mean  ebb 
with  his  little  bit  of  principal  and  interest. 

"And  I  shall  proceed  to  wallow  in 
gold,"  cried  Jim. 

He  found  them  in  perilous  state  in  the 
camp  when  he  got  there.  Grass  there 
was  none ;  the  salt  -  bush  and  cotton- 
bush  were  but  barren  sticks  ;  the  sheep 
made  a  living  there,  but  the  water  was 
almost  done.  There  were  no  dews  as 
compensation :  the  whole  world  was  dry. 
It  was  then  the  twentieth  of  September, 
and  summer  followed  hard  on  a  rainless 
winter.  Their  one  good  well  was  threaten- 
ing to  stop  supplies,  and  some  of  the 
timbering  in  it  looked  like  giving  way,  for 
it  had  been  put  in  not  too  well  seasoned. 

"  Pluck  up,"  said  the  elder  man  to  his 
anxious  brother,  and  he  told  him  the  story 
of  Melbourne.  "  Pray  only  for  rain — just 
a  good  shower  to  brighten  things  up  and 
put  guts  into  my  Salmon.  But  rain  or  no 
rain,  we  must  keep  some  sheep  fat  to  show 
him." 

But  they  had  no  water  for  all  of  them. 

"We  must,"  said  Jim,  and  his  heart 
ached.  They  killed  and  skinned  five 
hundred  too  weak  to  travel,  and  all  but 
three  hundred  he  sent  down  to  travel  up 
the   Lachlan.     It  was  murder,  grim  and 
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great  and  terrible  :  the  most  brutal  of 
their  hands  flinched. 

"  There  was  no  other  way,"  said  Jim, 
almost  crying.  He  dreamt  of  the  crime 
and  laid  it  on  the  eager  soul  of  the  mort- 
gagee, to  whom  he  might  have  to  account 
for  it. 

The  weather  showed    no   signs    of   a 


down  to  Echuca,  clouds  rose  and  were 
dissipated ;  there  seemed  at  least  a  possi- 
bility of  a  storm.  They  had  no  barometer 
at  Ivett's,  and  the  thermometer  stayed 
at  a  hundred  and  ten  in  the  shade. 
If  it  shifted  it  was  to  rise.  But  Ivett's 
heart  was  in  his  mouth  :  he  sat  watching 
the  blurred  horizon  and  the  dancing  heat 
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break ;  It  assumed  an  air  of  inevitability ; 
the  days  were  an  open  furnace,  the  nights 
a  close  one.  Night,  indeed,  seemed  but 
an  eclipse ;  the  sun  was  hidden  behind 
something  that  stopped  its  light  but  not 
its  heat.  Dust  in  a  rut  was  like  ashes 
from  a  fire ;  the  leaves  of  trees,  children 
of  that  soil,  were  withered  untimely. 

But,  on  the  fifth  of  the  month,  three 
days  after  the  buggy  and    wagon   went 


mists.  That  night  was  a  little  hotter  than 
ever  before.  He  rose  and  found  the 
thermometer  standing  at  a  hundred  and 
fifteen. 

The  morning  was  clear,  but  clouds 
came  again,  and  revolved  and  opened  and 
shut  and  were  no  more.  Noon  was  a 
brass  cover  over  the  cooking  world.  But 
again  at  night  was  a  cloud  dance  and  a 
breath  of  coolness. 
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Salmon  was  due  on  the  tenth  if  he  made 
no  particular  hurry.  He  was  to  camp  at 
the  Halfway  House  on  the  Old  Man  Plain, 
and  to  stay  a  night  in  Hay.  He  might 
cross  the  One  Tree  Plain  in  a  single  drive 
or  not.  Then  the  road  being  bad  up  to 
Ivett's,  he  would  have  to  camp  once 
between  there  and  BuUigal.  That  would 
bring  him  up  on  the  tenth  or  eleventh. 
And  Main  was  coming  on  the  ninth,  so 
his  last  letter  said.  He  wanted  a  good 
look  round  before  making  his  decision. 
But  Ivett  made  no  preparation  for  him. 

He  turned  up  on  the  tenth.  A  plain 
business  man  he  was.  He  told  the  world 
so,  and  the  world  saw  no  reason  to  doubt 
him.  He  was  plain  and  was  a  business 
man.  He  got  his  first  start  by  accident : 
he  saw  a  chance  to  do  his  partner,  and  he 
took  it  without  hesitation.  But  he  was 
not  generally  disliked  by  any  means. 

He  found  Ivett  at  the  hut,  and  was 
treated  with  common  civility. 

"  Things  look  bad,"  he  said  crossly. 

**  Damn  bad,**  Jim  answered,  and  he 
called  a  rouseabout  to  take  Main's  horses. 
Main  looked  at  the  Billabong  bed  he  had 
just  come  over. 

**  I  thought  you  said  water  came  down 
here  ?  " 

"  It  will  one  dav." 

**  Next  centur)%"  grumbled  Main,  follow- 
ing his  host  into  the  shanty.  **  You  've  no 
comfort  here  vet." 

"  When  I  *m  rich,  come  again,"  said 
Ivett  satirically. 

Harrj'  came  in,  and  they  ate  mutton  and 
bread  and  tea  on  a  bare  table.  After  grub- 
bing, they  talked. 

"  I  suppose  you  can't  pay  up  ? "  Main 
asked. 

**  This  season  has  done  me,"  answered 
Jim.  **  Unless  a  man  I  've  been  negoti- 
ating with  comes  up  with  the  sugar,  you'll 
have  to  take  it  over." 

**  Little  chance  of  his  turning  up,  I 
should  sav." 

**  If  it  rained  would  vou  o^ive  me  time  ?" 

**  I  'd  rather  do  it  as  it  stands,"  said 
Main.  "  It  doesn't  look  as  if  I  should  ever 
sec  annhing  back." 

Jim  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

•'  You  know  better  than  that,  Main." 


Main  did  know  better,  but  he  would  not 
acknowledge  it. 

"  I  shall  split  it  up  and  let  my  boy  have 
the  best  blocks ;  I  *I1  hold  on  myself  to 
the  rest." 

**  Humph,"  said  Jim,  and  he  went  out  to 
stare  at  the  weather  quarter. 

**  To-morrow,  Salmon  should  be  up. 
How  will  Main  like  it  ? " 

He  burst  into  laughter  just  as  Main  came 
out. 

"What's  the  joke?"  he  asked  sus- 
piciously. 

"  I  was  thinking  what  your  face  would 
be  like  if  I  could  pay  up  after  all." 

The  man's  jaw  dropped. 

"  I  shouldn't  give  a  damn  !  "  he  swore, 
and  stuck  to  it.     But  he  changed  the  talk. 

"  Will  it  rain,  or  shall  we  have  to  face 
the  summer  without  any  ?  " 

"  I  pray  for  rain,"  said  Jim. 

'*  That's  good  of  you,"  sneered  Main. 

But  Jim  fired  up. 

**  If  it  rains  you  '11  have  to  go.  Main. 

You'll  get  the  cash    and    your  walking 

ticket.     Oh  no,  it's  not  good  of  me.     I'm 

not  praying  for  you," 

**  What 's  up  ?  what  game 's  on  ?  "  asked 
Main. 

"  Find  out,"  cried  Jim  sullenly.  "  'Tis 
I  have  proved  the  Back  Block 's  worth 
money,  and  you  want  to  grab  it.     Bah  I  " 

But  the  next  night  passed  and  Salmon 
did  not  come.  On  the  morning  of  the 
eleventh  Jim  sent  Harry  down  to  Bulligal. 

**  Go  through  to  Hay  and  wire  if  he 's 
not  there,"  he  said.  **  If  he 's  not  here 
before  noon  "on  the  fifteenth — that 's 
Thursday — we  're  done.  And  by  the 
Lord,  I  feel  as  if  I  could  make  mutton  of 
.Main." 

So  Harr}'  went  the  same  road  as  Jim 
had  done,  but  being  lighter  he  rode  faster, 
and  came  to  Bulligal  like  a  bird  on  the  wing. 

At  the  station  Main  and  Jim  spoke  but 
little.  For  Jim  told  the  stockrider  to  show 
him  round.     He  wouldn't  do  it  himself. 

**  Show  him  the  worst,"  said  Jim.  And 
that  Gregson  did,  but  without  much  effect 
on  Main,  who  knew  a  hawk  from  a  hand- 
saw, whichever  wav  the  wind  blew. 

The  weather  was  still  in  its  devil's  dance. 
It  sometimes  splattered  a  pearl  or  two  of 
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Gzzling  rain  in  the  whipped  dust,  but 
again  the  lurid  sky  cracked  into  blue  gaps 
and  dark  and  silver  clouds  melted  in  the 
sun's  crucible.  The  nights  were  cooler 
and  the  wind  was  uncertain,  sometimes 
east  and  sometimes  west,  but  it  was 
never  more  than  a  breeze ;  it  hardly 
stirred   the   dust,   a  leaf   hanging   by  a 


and  it  was  after  sundown,  when  they  were 
at  supper. 

"  I  '11  give  you  a  job  if  you  like,  Ivett  1  " 
said  he.  And  as  Jim  leant  on  the  table 
his  hands  were  a  tangle  of  sinew,  they 
were  ready  to  clutch  Main  of  themselves. 
But  Jim  recovered  himself  and  walked  to 
the  door.   He  called  Main  in  a  thick  voice. 


IL'.  MAIN." 


thread    might    have    a   long   spell    there 
before  it  flew. 

The  twelfth  passed,  and  Jim  spent  it 
fr>'ing  on  a  fence  looking  south.  Main 
chuckled  to  see  him,  but  dared  not  chuckle 
openly,  for  the  elder  Ivctt  was  getting 
tortured,  and  the  weight  of  heavy  expect- 
ation lay  on  hiin.  Only  once  did  he  make 
any  remark  that  Jim  could  take  crookedly. 


"  Look  across  the  Billabong." 

And  looking,  Main  saw  many  small  eyes 
of  fire. 

"  There's  a  corrobboree  on, and  the  black 
fellows  are  a  bit  wild.  Yet  ihey  'd  do  any- 
thing I  asked  them.  I  've  half  a  mind  to  give 
one  of  them  a  hint  to  spear  you,  JIain." 

And  Main's  spine  was  melting  ice. 
He   apologised   and   went   to    his    bunk. 
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On  the  night  of  the  thirteenth  there 
was  still  no  Salmon,  and  now  Jim  wished  he 
had  gone  after  the  man  himself.  Harry 
was  probably  wasting  time  at  Hay. 

"  I  should  have  had  time  to  go  down 
and  grab  him,  and  carry  him  up  here," 
moaned  Jim.     **  I  'm  done,  I  'm  done  1 " 

He  yearned  for  Main  to  be  insolent  now 
that  he  was  meek  :  he  grew  sullen. 

He  turned  into  his  bunk  that  night 
hopeless  for  his  man,  hopeless  of  rain. 
The  clouds  had  filled  the  sky,  but  before 
sundown  they  melted  again  ;  and  the  heat 
grew  like  a  gourd.  He  lay  fretting,  and 
could  not  rest ;  at  any  moment  he  might 
hear  the  tramp  of  horses  and  Harry's 
voice.     He  lay  naked  and  broiling. 

But  at  midnight,  without  knowing  it,  he 
pulled  the  blankets  over  him. 

Then  he  dreamed  of  being  on  a  sea- 
shore. A  gale  was  blowing,  and  the  sound 
of  the  sea  was  without  pause,  wind  and 
the  fall  of  waves  were  one.  He  was 
deafened  and  overwhelmed. 

He  woke  suddenly  and  cried  out.  But 
the  sound  of  his  voice  was  nothing  in 
the  elemental  uproar,  and  the  plunge  of 
the  rain  on  his  iron  roof.  He  sprang  to 
the  door,  and  his  bare  feet  dipped  into 
puddles,  encroaching  on  the  beaten  earth 
inside.  The  sky  was  utterly  black,  and 
the  wind  in  the  south-west.  It  seemed  as 
though  it  might  rain  for  ever. 

Then  Main  woke. 

*' Ah,  rain  !  "  he  said  joyfully. 

"Yes!"  cried  Jim.  "But  it  mayn't 
please  you  yet ! " 

They  could  hardly  hear  themselves 
speak,  and  their  voices  jarred  in  the  great 
tone  of  the  fall  of  the  rain.  Jim  lighted  a 
lamp,  and  the  flame  wavered  :  the  air  was 
suddenly  so  chilly  that  he  flung  a  hand- 
ful of  leaves  and  sticks  in  the  big 
fireplace  and  set  them  blazing.  A  flood 
soaked  the  chimney  and  caked  the  old 
white  ashes. 

**  Was  this  good  or  not  ?  "  Jim  wondered, 
and  could  not  tell.  If  Salmon  had  not 
left  town  he  was  too  late.  If  he  had  left 
it,  where  was  he  now,  and  what  was  the 
old  money-grubber's  endurance  when  a 
tent  must  be  a  vain  thing,  and  the  thickest 
blanket  but  a  wet  pack  ? 


He  sat  open-eyed  through  the  night 
wondering  whether  to  curse  or  bless  the 
open  heavens.  But  his  stockman's  heart 
could  not  but  rejoice  at  the  full  prospect 
of  sweet  water  and  grass.  Had  he  been 
but  free  his  voice  would  have  been  a  part 
in  Nature's  hymn  that  hour. 

When  the  dawn  came  the  sky  was  grey, 
and  the  land  was  a  flood.  Great  deep 
pools  stood  in  the  Billabong  bed,  and  the 
clay  pans  among  the  salt-bush  were  shallow 
lakes.  Jim  wondered  whether  this  was 
universal.  Was  it  to  the  east,  among  the 
head  waters  of  the  Lachlan  ?  And  if  so, 
would  the  Wallandra  come  down  and  show 
the  white  men  that  the  blacks  knew  what 
they  talked  about  ?  Oh,  what  fat  years  the 
next  would  be ! 

Jim  almost  spoke  to  threaten  ^lain  then. 
But  he  did  not,  for  he  feared  losing  his 
self-control  and  committing  murder.  He 
was  torn  and  jagged  with  anxiety  :  he  was 
not  safe  to  be  with.  But  Main  saw  nothing, 
he  sat  on  a  bench  and  fidgetted  all  the 
^ay ;  he  smoked,  and  suggested  cribbage. 

"  Cribbage  !  "  said  Ivett,  and  he  walked 
into  the  flood. 

He  saddled  his  horse  and  rode  south. 

It  was  obvious  that  no  buggy  could  make 
its  way  far  in  such  soil  after  so  great  a 
downpour.  Much  of  the  land  was  that 
strange  red  land  of  the  Australian  plains 
that  turns  into  a  bog  after  rain,  though 
before  it  is  solid  and  firm.  Once  or  twice 
Jim  found  his  horse  plunging  in  it  over 
the  knees.  A  buggy  would  be  bogged  at 
once,  even  in  the  grey  soil. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  when  Jim  started.  It 
was  eight  when  he  came  to  the  heavier 
timber  about  the  creeks  nine  miles  north 
of  Bulligal.  He  had  been  ten  hours  doing 
fifty  miles,  and  his  horse  was  almost  done. 
It  was  now  dark,  and  the  rain  lost  nothing 
of  its  fervour;  he  wondered  whether  he 
could  pass  the  creeks  and  get  into  Bulligal. 
He  doubted  it  much ;  even  by  day  the 
creeks  running  full  must  be  dangerous. 
And  just  then  his  horse  whinnied,  and  he 
saw  a  fire  leap  redly  through  some  thin 
pine  scrub.  In  two  minutes  he  was 
shaking  hands  with  Harry.  But  where 
was  Salmon,  or  had  the  buggy  returned 
empty  ? 
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"  He  is  in  the  tent,"  said  Harry. 

"  Doing  what  ?  " 

"  Cursing." 

"  Where  did  you  find  him  .' " 

"  I  went  to  Echuca  and  wired  time  after 
time,"  said  Harry.  "  Then  he  came, 
and  it  was  fine  till  we  reached  the  One 
Tree,      We  came  from  there  to-day," 

"  How  did  you 
cross  the  creeks  i  " 
asked  Jim,  exultant. 

"  I  nearly  drowned 
him  and  myself." 

"  Good  boy.  By 
the  Lord,  you  're 
among  the  chosen, 
and — my  brother. 
Let's  see  him." 

They  went  to  the 
tent.  It  was  covered 
with  a  fly,  and  over 
the  fly  was  a  macin- 
tosh cloth.  Salmon 
was  laid  out  on  a  pile 
of  carriage  cushions, 
some  sacks  half  full 
of  grain,  and  some 
rugs.  The  floor  of 
the  tent  was  mud ; 
the  walls  dropped 
and  ran  down. 

"How  are  you,  Mr. 
Salmon?"  asked  Jim. 

"  I  'm  an  old  man, 
and  I  'm  dying,"  said 
Salmon,  who  was  in 
a  rage  with  Nature 
and  men.  "  That 
young  blackguard 
has  dragged  me 
through  rivers  and 
driven  me  through 
mud  as  if  I  hadn't 
a  penny  in  the  world.    I  want  to  go  back." 

"You  can't,"  said  Jim.  "It's  impos- 
sible. The  creeks  are  roaring.  Hearthem!" 

"  I  shall  have  rheumatism,"  said 
Salmon.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Ivett,  take  me  in 
out  of  the  wet." 

Jim  could  have  roared  with  laughter, 
but  he  held  himself  in. 

"It's  fifty  miles  to  shelter;  but  you 
must  get  there  by  the  morning." 


Salmon  sobbed. 

"  Why  did  I  come  ? "  he  asked. 

"  To  make  money." 

■■  But  I  shall  die." 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Jim,  "This  rain  is  worth 
tens  of  thousands  of  pounds  to  us.  Every 
drop  is  a  shilling.  Main  is  up  at  my  place 
chuckling.     He  knows  what  it 's  worth." 


Salmon  perked  up,  his  eyes  lust  their 
utter  misery,  and  even  sparkled. 

"Does  he  know  I'm  coming.'" 

"  No,  I  've  not  told  him." 

Salmon  sat  up  and  reached  out  for  hts 
boots. 

"  Can  we  get  there  in  time  ?  " 

"Not  in  the  dark,  Mr.  Salmon,"  said 
Jim.  "  But  will  you  start  at  dawn  ^  We 
should  do  it." 
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**  Shall  we  ever  see  the  Willandra  full  ?  " 
asked  Harry. 

He  was  not  yet  used  to  the  great  plain ; 
and  coming  out  of  the  Murray  Hills, 
delicious  with  bright  waters  and  the  scent 
of  wattles  and  big  gums  and  messmates, 
was  like  tumbling  adrift  in  a  salt  sea  a 
thousand  Mniles  from  land. 

He  believed  nothing.  Yet  he  believed 
Jim,  who  had  burnt  his  skin  black  by  ten 
years  of  the  great  plains.  What  Jim  said 
ought  to  be  true.  But  of  a  surety  the 
plain  and  the  barren  bush  and  that 
staring  sun  were  big  things  to  work  with 
and  against.  When  the  sun  rose  it  rose 
at  once,  and  shot  level  and  hot  over  the 
flat  earth  ;  the  day  was  full-bom  at  sight, 
and  no  western  mountains  shortened  the 
torrid  hours.  It  took  him  a  long  time  to 
come  to  his  bearings  ;  even  yet  Harry  and 
his  mountain-bred  horses  wondered  at  the 
almighty  flattening  of  space. 

**  Yes,  we  '11  see  it  full,"  cried  Jim. 

But  even  now  he  was  holding  on  and 
sliding  ofl";  for  digging  his  nails  into  a 
kingdom  in  a  dry  season  with  a  mortgagee 
pulling  behind  was  no  easy  task.  He  had 
hard  work  to  hope  sometimes ;  for  he 
wanted  it  all,  all — he  felt  he  could  not 
spare  an  acre.  He  was  the  flrst  man  to 
see  the  possibilities  of  the  earth  :  they  had 
called  it  a  desert ;  he  would  breed  the 
world's  stock  there. 

Against  the  drought  he  dug  wells  with 
borrowed  money.  At  eighty  feet  they 
struck  brackish  water  that  would  support 
life  but  tasted  foul.  It  held  the  ancient 
soakings  of  that  world,  and  though  sheep 
could  drink  it  and  the  crows  came  for  it, 
it  sickened  men.  They  began  to  dig  huge 
tanks,  and  caught  some  sweet  rain-water. 
Work  hummed  in  the  land :  the  track  to 
Bulligal  and  Hay  deepened  and  widened 
with  Ivett's  hired  wagons.  Far  off"  swags- 
men  heard  talk  of  work  at  Ivett's.  and 
some  faced  the  strange  barren  wilderness 
of  One  Tree  Plain  with  courage;  they 
even  left  the  Lachlan,  though  many 
hearts  failed  at  the  waterless  look  ahead 
of  them,  and  ran  the  long  river  up 
to  Forbes. 

Down  in  town  men  talked  of  Ivett ; 
they  envied,  admired,  abused,  and  ridiculed 


him.     His  chums  told  the  truth,  but  not 
unadorned. 

**  Three  good  seasons  and  he'll  have  his 
teeth  into  it,"  they  swore,  "  and  in  twenty 
years  he  '11  buy  out  Melbourne." 

There  was  enough  truth  in  it  to  make  a 
coward  or  a  failure  wince.  He  went  Out 
Back  alone,  believing  that  grit,  graft,  and 
a  lucky  season  would  let  him  ride  success 
to  a  finish.  He  sold  a  station  in  Victoria, 
and  they  said  he  was  as  silly  as  a  "  more- 
pork."  He  sold  a  share  in  a  Riverina 
station,  and  he  was  an  obvious  ass.  But 
then  they  lent  him  money  on  his  interest 
in  the  world  beyond  the  Lachlan,  for  they 
saw  wool  come  down,  and  his  sheep  thrived 
and  were  fat.  Only  water  was  needed, 
and  with  money  man  could  wipe  out  that 
legend  on  the  map  and  write  another, 
printed  in  wells  and  tanks  and  dams. 

Yet  the  good  season  passed  and  a  bad 
one  followed,  and  the  tanks  were  un- 
finished for  lack  of  money.  The  world 
was  dust ;  dust  devils  danced  and  stalked 
across  a  fiery  plain;  the  heat  burnt  up 
hope  and  courage.  All  the  courage  in 
that  place  was  in  Jim  Ivett.  He  fought 
the  seasons,  and  a  thunderstorm  saved 
him. 

But  now,  after  two  bad  seasons,  a  storm 
could  not  save  him ;  it  must  be  more  than 
that.  He  was  at  his  last  fifty  pounds,  and 
the  sky  was  brass  and  the  forehead  of  the 
chief  mortgagee  was  brass  too. 

The  rainy  season  of  the  southern 
world  had  never  come  to  Ivett ;  if  it 
damped  a  dry  skin  on  a  fence  it  was  all  it 
did.  Skins  on  dead  sheep  crackled  ;  the 
live  ones  bored  up  against  a  hot  breeze, 
nosing  for  water.  But  the  tanks  were 
empty  and  the  wells  about  dried ;  the  air 
was  aflame  ;  night  was  like  day  for  incred- 
ible heat. 

A  month  was  yet  to  run  before  the 
mortgagees  could  foreclose,  and  Ivett  had 
run  it  fine  for  his  last  chance.  He  called 
Harry  up  at  midnight. 

**  Look  you,  my  boy,  I  'm  going  to 
Melbourne,"  he  said  ;  **  that  greedy  land- 
grabber  shan't  chase  me  out  of  this  if  I 
can  help  it.  I  leave  you  and  Smith  in 
charge.  Save  what  you  can.  I  shall  be 
back  in  ten  days." 
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He  ran  his  horses  up  by  moonlight,  and 
saddled  his  favourite — a  big  brown. 

"  I  '11  be  in  Bulligal  by  sunrise,"  he 
cried ;  and  facing  south,  he  went  in  a 
canter  towards  the  far  little  town  sixty 
miles  a 


saddle  and  saddle-cloth  he  scraped  away 
the  sweat  and  foatn  from  the  blanket  and 
the  horse's  back.  He  replaced  the  saddle 
and  entered  the  second  stage  of  his  sisty 
miles.  But  now  the  moon  verged  on  the 
horizon,  and  the  western  world  was  ghostly 


The  big  western  moon  was  like  a  lamp     silver  haze,  while  the   low   morning  star 
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in  a  lucid  sky,  and  her  shadows  were 
black  on  the  silver  sand  and  dust.  The 
beaten  road  ran  winding,  and  sometimes 
Jim  cut  straight  across  a  long  curve.  The 
air  was  still  hot,  though  it  was  past  raid- 
night  ;  it  blew  from  the  torrid  north,  but 
he  made  a  southern  wind  as  he  went, 
dropping  the  long  miles  behind  him. 

He  watered  the  brown  at  a  tank  twenty 
miles    from    his    house,  and    taking    olf 
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gleamed  like  a  rising  steamer's  headlight 
on  the  unseen  tide  of  day. 

Jim  rode  centaur-like,  wrapped  in  dream, 
looking  through  the  night  into  the  whirl 
of  town.  His  own  greed  for  untouched 
land  seemed  natural,  but  the  beasts  of 
town,  usurious,  esurient,  and  spiderlike, 
were  abhorrent  to  him.  He  had  borrowed 
so  much  and  was  behind  with  the  interest, 
but  he  had  proved  the  worth  of  a  desert. 
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Why  not  give  a  man  some  more  time  ?  he 
asked.  A  second  mortgage  had  failed.  No 
one  would  touch  it,  so  his  solicitors  said. 
He  would  try  that  himself,  he  swore,  as 
the  star  of  dawn  was  blown  out  by  the 
upper  limb  of  the  hot  sun,  biting  the 
eastern  rim  of  the  world.  The  light  tide 
swept  across  the  plain,  rare  birds  and 
plenteous  cicala  awoke 
as  the  breeze  died  in 
dust. 

He  rode  intoBulligal 
at  siz  and  roused  out 
the  one  inhabitant  of 
what  was  one  day  to 
be  a  town.    At  seven 
he    was    on    another 
horse,    and    the    One 
Tree  Plain  lay  before 
him,  fifty  miles  of  heat. 
The  big  tree   showed 
baseless    in    the    dis- 
tance;   he  strove   to- 
wards it  under  a  burn- 
ing sun ;    it  rose   and 
rose,  and  he  saw   its 
trunk — it  was  a  tower, 
a  tree,  a  shadow  under 
which  he  pulled  up  for 
water,  and  then  it  stood 
him,  over  his  shoulder,  dw 
dwindling   still    as   he   ro 
Hay.     The  coach  went  a 
so  he  washed  and  ate,  b 
evening  the  Old  Man   PI 
to  the  north  of  him  and 
in  Echuca.     And  at  last  1 
to    Jlelbourne    after    fivt 
absence. 

He  slept  three  hours, 

out  in  the  world  of  little  

men.  He  swept,  a  very  tornado, 
into  his  lawyer's  office  and  danced 
among  the  paper  men  like  a  whirlwind. 

"  Then  if  you  can't  and  won't,  tell  me 
someone  who  might !  "  he  roared,  and  his 
hand  flattened  a  bag  of  pears  that  the 
junior  partner  had  concealed  on  his  desk 
for  lunch  time, 

Jim  didn't  apologise  —  but  wiped  his 
hand. 

"  Try  Salmon,"  the  young  lawyer  sug- 
gf^sted,  piping  feebly. 


"  I  might  eat  him  with  cucumber,"  said 
Jim,  "  but  can  I  get  money  out  of  him  ?  " 

"  He  used  to  have  enterprise,  and  he 
still  loves  twenty  per  cent." 

"  Is  he  in  with  Main  at  all .- " 

For  Main  was  the  mortgagee  Jira 
wanted  to  escape  from. 

"Hates  him,  I  should  say." 


Jim  was  about  to  strike  the  desk  again, 
but  the  mess   of  squashed   pears   stayedi 

"Give  me  his  address.  Beg  pardoa 
about  the  pears.  If  I  can  hook  this  Jew 
fish  I  '11  pay  for  them  in  golden  pippins," 
said  Jim  laughing,  as  he  ripped  out  into 
the  glare  of  the  street. 

Salmon  lived  in  a  house  facing  the  old 
Filzroy  Gardens,  and  was  old  enough  to 
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love  his  ease,  for  he  rounded  wonderfully 
like  a  rock  melon,  and  was  as  yellow  as 
one.    He  was  a  fat  spider  with  beady  eyes. 

Jim  descended  on  him  and  explained 
with  point  and  brevity  what  he  wanted. 

"  I  *m  Jim  Ivett,  and  I  hold  sixty  thou- 
sand square  miles  in  the  Back  Blocks  and 
between  the  two  rivers.  They  call  it 
desert.  I  have  proved  it  can  run  year  in 
and  year  out  a  sheep  to  four  acres.  And 
what  I  hold  is  over  thirty  million  acres.  I 
borrowed  ten  thousand  and  another  five  to 
make  wells  and  dams  and  tanks,  but  I  'm 
behind  with  the  interest  and  Main  is  to 
foreclose  in  a  month.  If  it  rains  I  could 
get  what  I  wanted,  but  it  looks  like  a  long 
drought,  and  the  summer's  coming  on 
again.*' 

"  If  it  rains,"  said  Salmon,  "  ah,  yes ; 
but  it  won't  rain." 

"  It  may." 

**  What  do  you  want  with  me  ?  "  asked 
Salmon  rather  pettishly. 

"  I  can.  make  you  a  millionaire,"  said 
Jim. 

**  No,"  said  Salmon,  "  but  you  might 
unmake  me." 

**  Ah,"  cried  Jim,  "  then  I  can  double 
it.  Main  will  boss  New  South  Wales  if 
he  has  the  head  to  hold  on.  Why  let 
him  ?  Pay  off  this  mortgage  and  the 
interest ;  lend  me  twice  as  much  more, 
giving  me  ten  years  or  to  my  death,  and 
you  can  have  what  you  like  to  ask." 

Salmon  took  a  new  cigar  and  lighted  it 
carefully,  not  letting  the  old  one  touch 
the  new.  He  heated  it  up  gradually  by 
near  contact.     He  saw  Jim  watching  him. 

"  That 's  the  right  way  to  light  a  cigar," 
he  said ;  "  never  spoil  a  good  cigar  with  a 
match." 

Ivett  desired  to  kick  Salmon  and  jump 
on  his  cigar  too.  But  he  had  some 
policy. 

"  I  never  saw  that  done  before.  I  *11 
try  it." 

**  Try  it  now,  Mr.  Ivett,"  said  the  Jew, 
and  he  gave  him  a  smoke.  **  I  import 
'em  for  myself  and  my  friends." 

"Am  I  in  the  crowd .'^"  cried  Jim 
quickly.  **  For  if  so,  help  me  against 
mine  enemy." 

••  Who  are  your  lawyers  ?  " 


Ivett  told  him. 

**  Call  on  me  to-morrow,  and  in  the 
meantime  I  '11  make  some  inquiries.  But 
it 's  probable  I  shan't  play,"  said  Salmon. 

"  You  never  held  such  a  hand.  It 's  a 
hand  for  kings  to  hold." 

He  went  into  the  street  exhausted. 
Better  far  to  light  the  sun  with  a  drying 
river  behind  than  to  face  these  folks  of 
finance,  these  dragons  sitting  on  gold. 
He  found  a  chum  at  the  club  and  Hopped 
into  an  arm-chair,  and  was  comforted  with 
a  soda-and  whisky. 

**  How  goes  it  ?  "  asked  an  old  friend. 

Ivett  whispered,  "  In  a  month  I  'm  a 
swagsman,  or  I  '11  have  a  contempt  for 
Croesus.  Wasn't  he  the  chap  with  a  big 
pile  ?  " 

**  Yes,  he  was  a  Jew  millionaire,"  said 
his  friend,  "  a  German." 

He  was  not  chaffing,  and  Jim  knew  no 
better.  Such  knowledge  was  not  his  line. 
He  was  deep  in  the  older  classics  of 
Earth  lore,  the  circumventing  of  the  sun 
and  the  stars,  of  heat  and  the  influences  of 
the  moon.  Such  wisdom  had  the  ancient 
shepherds  under  Canopus  and  the  Dog 
Star. 

He  saw  Salmon  again  the  next  day. 

**  I  don't  know  about  this,  Mr.  Ivett," 
said  the  old  fellow.  **  Of  course,  I  believe 
you  're  all  right,  and  folks  say  you  '11  come 
out  and  be  well  in  one  of  these  days.  But 
nobody  knows  the  country  up  there." 

**  Main  knows,  and  put  fifteen  thousand 


m. 

"  Has  he  been  up  country  to  your 
place  ?  " 

Ivett  smiled. 

*'Do  you  think  Billy  Main^ scatters 
sugar  as  he  ladles  it,  Mr.  Salmon  ?  Have 
you  never  had  a  turn  up  with  him  ?  " 

Salmon's  face  darkened. 

"  I  had  Main  up  there,"  said  Jim  ;  "  and 
he  rode  himself  sore,  and  had  the  sheep 
up  to  feel  their  tails  to  see  if  they  were  fat. 
Come  up  yourself." 

**  I  'm  an  old  man,  Mr.  Ivett." 

**  None  too  old  to  make  money  and  do 
your  old  enemy  in  the  eye." 

**  So  you  knew  we  were  against  each 
other  over  that  mine  ?  " 

"Who  doesn't.?"  asked  Ivett.     "And 
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to 
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I  '11  tell  you  another  thing.  Main  is  coming 
up  on  the  fifteenth  of  October  to  say 
whether  he'll  foreclose  or  not.  But  he 
means  to,  anyway.  Be  up  there  before  he 
comes.  You'll  never  have  so  good  a 
chance.  He'll  have  an  upper  lip  the 
length  of  his  nose  when  he  sees  you." 

And  Salmon's  eyes  twinkled.  He  looked 
at  Ivett  almost  comically.  At  last  he  lay 
back  in  his  chair  and  fairly  chuckled. 

"  What  will  you  say  of  me  when  I  fore- 
close ten  years  hence  ?  "  he  asked. 

**  You  '11  get  no  chance,  Mr.  Salmon." 

**  Then  what  am  I  to  have  out  of  it  ?  " 

"  You  are  to  pay  off  about  ;^i  8,000,  and 
lend  me  as  much  more.  If  I  fail  at  it  you 
have  the  land  and  the  stock.  If  I  succeed 
ten  per  cent,  on  your  money  and  an  eighth 
share." 

**  No,  no,"  said  Salmon,  "  if  I  come  in 
it  will  be  after  looking  at  it.  With  all  that 
land  you  can  do  nothing  with  a  few 
thousands,  and  well  Main  knew  that.  He 
thought  it  a  good  speculation  to  see  if  you 
could  work  it  at  all,  but  he  knew  vou  could 
not  last  at  it.  I  '11  stock  the  land  with 
sheep  and  be  your  partner." 

**  I  've  a  partner,  my  brother.  You  can 
have  a  third." 

They  fought  and  squabbled  for  an  hour, 
and  for  two.  Then  Salmon  sent  for  his 
clerk  to  draw  out  a  rough  basis  for  an 
agreement. 

**  But  nothing  goes  till  I  come  up," 
said  Salmon.  **  And  I  'm  an  old  man. 
Is  it  a  very  bad  road  ? " 

**  You  shall  have  it  more  comfortable 
than  any  man  ever  had  it,"  swore  Ivett, 
who  was  hugely  delighted^  *'  Start  on 
the  first  of  October  ;  you  can  coach  it  up 
to  Deniliquin ;  at  Echuca  I  '11  have  a 
buggy  and  pair  for  you  and  a  light  wagon 
with  a  tent,  and  so  on.  I  '11  have  you  up 
to  my  desert  dr\'  and  comfortable  and 
sweet." 

**  Ver}'  well,  Ivett,"  said  Salmon,  dropping 
the  Mister,  "  I  *11  do  it.  But  I  dare  sav 
it  '11  be  my  death." 

**  It  will  finish  Main,"  cried  Jim.  So 
they  shook  hands,  and  Ivett  went  to  his 
lawyer's. 

"If  you  pull  through  he'll  be  well  paid," 
said  the  junior.    **  But  if  you  don't " 


"  He  '11  be  paid  much  better.  Come 
and  have  lunch.  I  'm  off  up  country  to- 
night." 

And  he  swept  the  town  between  three 
and  eight,  and  was  a  mad  companion  for 
that  legal  limb. 

"  I  've  got  a  character " 

"  But  not  one  to  keep !  "  shouted  Ivett. 
"  But  if  you  wish,  come  and  see  me  off. 
And  send  me  letters.  Tell  me  that  my 
dear  old  fish  of  finance  is  not  hooked  by 
death.  Oh,  if  I  could  only  insure  his  life 
for  this  fortnight ! " 

**  You  can,"  said  the  lawyer ;  **  you 
have  an  obvious  interest  in  his  life.  I  *11 
find  you  someone  to  do  it." 

So  Ivett  bolted  up  country  again,  as 
happy  as  a  wether  in  good  grass.  He 
could  have  jumped  and  bucked  about  as 
they  do  when  their  skins  are  tight  with 
food  and  their  tails  are  fat.  He  faced  the 
plains,  and  even  the  heat  of  them,  with  an 
equal  mind.  He  saw  with  his  mind's  eye 
the  mighty  Main  go  out  in  a  mean  ebb 
with  his  little  bit  of  principal  and  interest. 

"And  I  shall  proceed  to  wallow  in 
gold,"  cried  Jim. 

He  found  them  in  perilous  state  in  the 
camp  when  he  got  there.  Grass  there 
was  none ;  the  salt  -  bush  and  cotton- 
bush  were  but  barren  sticks ;  the  sheep 
made  a  living  there,  but  the  water  was 
almost  done.  There  were  no  dews  as 
compensation :  the  whole  world  was  dry. 
It  was  then  the  twentieth  of  September, 
and  summer  followed  hard  on  a  rainless 
winter.  Their  one  good  well  was  threaten- 
ing to  stop  supplies,  and  some  of  the 
timbering  in  it  looked  like  giving  way,  for 
it  had  been  put  in  not  too  well  seasoned. 

**  Pluck  up,"  said  the  elder  man  to  his 
anxious  brother,  and  he  told  him  the  story 
of  Melbourne.  "  Pray  only  for  rain — just 
a  good  shower  to  brighten  things  up  and 
put  guts  into  my  Salmon.  But  rain  or  no 
rain,  we  must  keep  some  sheep  fat  to  show 
him." 

But  thev  had  no  water  for  all  of  them. 

"  We  must,"  said  Jim,  and  his  heart 
ached.  They  killed  and  skinned  five 
hundred  too  weak  to  travel,  and  all  but 
three  hundred  he  sent  down  to  travel  up 
the   Lachlan.     It   was   murder,  grim  and 
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great  and  terrible  :  the  most  brutal  of 
their  hands  flinched. 

"There  was  no  other  way,"  said  Jim, 
almost  ci^'ing.  He  dreamt  of  the  crime 
and  laid  it  on  the  eager  soul  of  the  mort- 
gagee, to  whom  he  might  have  to  account 
for  it. 

The  weather  showed    no   signs    of   a 


down  to  Echuca,  clouds  rose  and  were 
dissipated ;  there  seemed  at  least  a  possi- 
bility of  a  storm.  They  had  no  barometer 
at  Ivett's.  and  the  thermometer  stayed 
at  a  hundred  and  ten  in  the  shade. 
If  it  shifted  it  was  to  rise.  But  Ivett's 
heart  was  in  his  mouth  :  he  sat  watching 
the  blurred  horizon  and  the  dancing  heat 
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break  ;  it  assumed  an  air  of  inevitability  ; 
the  days  were  an  open  furnace,  the  nights 
a  close  one.  Night,  indeed,  seemed  but 
an  eclipse:  the  sun  was  hidden  behind 
something  that  stopped  its  light  but  not 
its  heat.  Dust  in  a  rut  was  like  ashes 
from  a  fire ;  the  leaves  of  trees,  children 
of  that  soil,  were  withered  untimely. 

But,  on  the  fifth  of  the  month,  three 
days  after  the  buggy  and    wagon   went 


mists.  That  night  was  a  little  hotter  than 
ever  before.  He  rose  and  found  the 
thermometer  standing  at  a  hundred  and 
fifteen. 

The  morning  was  clear,  but  clouds 
came  again,  and  revolved  and  opened  and 
shut  and  were  no  more.  Noon  was  a 
brass  cover  over  the  cooking  world.  But 
again  at  night  was  a  cloud  dance  and  a 
breath  of  coolness. 
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Salmon  was  due  on  the  tenth  if  he  made 
no  particular  hurry.  He  was  to  camp  at 
the  Halfway  House  on  the  Old  Man  Plain, 
and  to  stay  a  night  in  Hay.  He  might 
cross  the  One  Tree  Plain  in  a  single  drive 
or  not.  Then  the  road  being  bad  up  to 
Ivett's,  he  would  have  to  camp  once 
between  there  and  BuUigal.  That  would 
bring  him  up  on  the  tenth  or  eleventh. 
And  Main  was  coming  on  the  ninth,  so 
his  last  letter  said.  He  wanted  a  good 
look  round  before  making  his  decision. 
But  Ivett  made  no  preparation  for  him. 

He  turned  up  on  the  tenth.  A  plain 
business  man  he  was.  He  told  the  world 
so,  and  the  world  saw  no  reason  to  doubt 
him.  He  was  plain  and  was  a  business 
man.  He  got  his  first  start  by  accident : 
he  saw  a  chance  to  do  his  partner,  and  he 
took  it  without  hesitation.  But  he  was 
not  generally  disliked  by  any  means. 

He  found  Ivett  at  the  hut,  and  was 
treated  with  common  civility. 

*'  Things  look  bad,"  he  said  crossly. 

"  Damn  bad,"  Jim  answered,  and  he 
called  a  rouseabout  to  take  Main's  horses. 
Main  looked  at  the  Billabong  bed  he  had 
just  come  over. 

**  I  thought  you  said  water  came  down 
here  ? " 

"  It  will  one  day." 

'*  Next  century,"  grumbled  ]\Iain,  follow- 
ing his  host  into  the  shanty.  **  You  Ve  no 
comfort  here  vet." 

"When  I*m  rich,  come  again,"  said 
Ivett  satirically. 

Harr}'  came  in,  and  they  ate  mutton  and 
bread  and  tea  on  a  bare  table.  After  grub- 
bing, they  talked. 

•*  I  suppose  you  can't  pay  up  ? "  Main 
asked. 

**  This  season  has  done  me,"  answered 
Jim.  **  Unless  a  man  I  've  been  negoti- 
ating with  conies  up  with  the  sugar,  you'll 
have  to  take  it  over." 

**  Little  chance  of  his  turning  up,  I 
should  say." 

"  If  it  rained  would  you  give  me  time  ?" 

**  I  'd   rather   do   it  as  it  stands,"   said 
Main.    **  It  doesn't  look  as  if  I  should  ever 
see  an}'thing  back." 
Jim  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
•*  You  know  better  than  that,  Main." 


Main  did  know  better,  but  he  would  not 
acknowledge  it. 

**  I  shall  split  it  up  and  let  my  boy  have 
the  best  blocks ;  I  '11  hold  on  myself  to 
the  rest." 

**  Humph,"  said  Jim,  and  he  went  out  to 
stare  at  the  weather  quarter. 

"  To-morrow,  Salmon  should  be  up. 
How  will  Main  like  it.^" 

He  burst  into  laughter  just  as  Main  came 
out. 

*' What's  the  joke?"  he  asked  sus- 
piciously. 

"  I  was  thinking  what  your  face  would 
be  like  if  I  could  pay  up  after  all." 

The  man's  jaw  dropped. 

"  I  shouldn't  give  a  damn  I  "  he  swore, 
and  stuck  to  it.     But  he  changed  the  talk. 

**  Will  it  rain,  or  shall  we  have  to  face 
the  summer  without  any  ?  " 

"  I  pray  for  rain,"  said  Jim. 

**  That's  good  of  you,"  sneered  Main. 

But  Jim  fired  up. 

"If  it  rains  you '11  have  to  go.  Main. 

You'll  get  the  cash    and    your  walking 

ticket.     Oh  no,  it's  not  good  of  me.     I'm 

not  praying  for  you." 

**  What 's  up  }  what  game 's  on  }  "  asked 
Main. 

"  Find  out,"  cried  Jim  sullenly.  "Tis 
I  have  proved  the  Back  Block 's  worth 
money,  and  you  want  to  grab  it.     Bah  I  " 

But  the  next  night  passed  and  Salmon 
did  not  come.  On  the  morning  of  the 
eleventh  Jim  sent  Harry  down  to  Bulligal. 

**  Go  through  to  Hay  and  wire  if  he's 
not  there,"  he  said.  **  If  he 's  not  here 
before  noon  on  the  fifteenth — that  *s 
Thursday — we  're  done.  And  by  the 
Lord,  I  feel  as  if  I  could  make  mutton  of 
Main." 

So  Harry  went  the  same  road  as  Jim 
had  done,  but  being  lighter  he  rode  faster, 
and  came  to  Bulligal  like  a  bird  on  the  wing. 

At  the  station  Main  and  Jim  spoke  but 
little.  For  Jim  told  the  stockrider  to  show 
him  round.     He  wouldn't  do  it  himself. 

"  Show  him  the  worst,"  said  Jim.  And 
that  Gregson  did,  but  without  much  effect 
on  Main,  who  knew  a  hawk  from  a  hand- 
saw, whichever  way  the  wind  blew. 

The  weather  was  still  in  its  devil's  dance. 
It  sometimes  splattered  a  pearl  or  two  of 
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fizzling  rain  in  the  whipped  dust,  but 
again  the  lurid  sky  cracked  into  blue  gaps 
and  dark  and  silver  clouds  melted  in  the 
sun's  crucible.  The  nights  were  cooler 
and  the  wind  was  uncertain,  sometimes 
east  and  sometimes  west,  but  it  was 
never  more  than  a  breeze ;  it  hardly 
stirred   the    dust,    a  leaf   hanging   by  a 


and  it  was  after  sundown,  when  they  were 
at  supper. 

"  I  '11  give  you  a  job  if  you  like,  Ivett  I  " 
said  he.  And  as  Jim  leant  on  the  table 
his  hands  were  a  tangle  of  sinew,  they 
were  ready  to  clutch  Main  of  themselves. 
But  Jim  recovered  himself  and  walked  to 
the  door.   He  called  Main  in  a  thick  voice. 


thread    miifhl    have    a  long   spell    there 
before  it  tlew. 

The  twelfth  passed,  and  Jim  spent  it 
fr>ing  on  a  fence  looking  south.  Main 
chuckled  to  see  him,  but  dared  not  chuckle 
openly,  for  the  elder  Ivctt  was  getting 
tortured,  and  the  weight  of  hea\y  e.tpect- 
ation  lay  on  liim.  Only  once  did  he  make 
any  remark  that  Jim  could  take  crookedly, 


"  Look  across  the  Billabong." 

And  looking.  Main  saw  many  small  eyes 

"  There's  a  corrobboree  on,  and  the  black 
fellows  are  a  bit  wild.  Yet  ihey'd  do  any- 
thing 1  asked  them.  I  've  half  a  mind  to  give 
one  of  them  a  hint  to  sjiear  you.  Main." 

And  Main's  spine  was  meiling  ice. 
He   apologised   and    went   to    his    bunk. 
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On  the  night  of  the  thirteenth  there 
was  still  no  Salmon,  and  now  Jim  wished  he 
had  gone  after  the  man  himself.  Harry 
was  probably  wasting  time  at  Hay. 

"  I  should  have  had  time  to  go  down 
and  grab  him,  and  carry  him  up  here," 
moaned  Jim.     "  I  'm  done,  I  *m  done  ! " 

He  yearned  for  Main  to  be  insolent  now 
that  he  was  meek  :  he  grew  sullen. 

He  turned  into  his  bunk  that  night 
hopeless  for  his  man,  hopeless  of  rain. 
The  clouds  had  filled  the  sky,  but  before 
sundown  they  melted  again  ;  and  the  heat 
grew  like  a  gourd.  He  lay  fretting,  and 
could  not  rest ;  at  any  moment  he  might 
hear  the  tramp  of  horses  and  Harry's 
voice.     He  lay  naked  and  broiling. 

But  at  midnight,  without  knowing  it,  he 
pulled  the  blankets  over  him. 

Then  he  dreamed  of  being  on  a  sea- 
shore. A  gale  was  blowing,  and  the  sound 
of  the  sea  was  without  pause,  wind  and 
the  fall  of  waves  were  one.  He  was 
deafened  and  ovenvhelmed. 

He  woke  suddenly  and  cried  out.  But 
the  sound  of  his  voice  was  nothing  in 
the  elemental  uproar,  and  the  plunge  of 
the  rain  on  his  iron  roof.  He  sprang  to 
the  door,  and  his  bare  feet  dipped  into 
puddles,  encroaching  on  the  beaten  earth 
inside.  The  sky  was  utterly  black,  and 
the  Avind  in  the  south-west.  It  seemed  as 
though  it  might  rain  for  ever. 

Then  Main  woke. 

"  Ah,  rain  !  "  he  said  joyfully. 

**Yes!"  cried  Jim.  '**But  it  mayn't 
please  you  yet!" 

They  could  hardly  hear  themselves 
speak,  and  their  voices  jarred  in  the  great 
tone  of  the  fall  of  the  rain.  Jim  lighted  a 
lamp,  and  the  flame  wavered  :  the  air  was 
suddenly  so  chilly  that  he  flung  a  hand- 
ful of  leaves  and  sticks  in  the  big 
fireplace  and  set  them  blazing.  A  flood 
soaked  the  chimney  and  caked  the  old 
white  ashes. 

"  Was  this  good  or  not  ?  "  Jim  wondered, 
and  could  not  tell.  If  Salmon  had  not 
left  town  he  was  too  late.  If  he  had  left 
it,  where  was  he  now,  and  what  was  the 
old  money-grubber's  endurance  when  a 
tent  must  be  a  vain  thing,  and  the  thickest 
blanket  but  a  wet  [)ack  ? 


He  sat  open-eyed  through  the  night 
wondering  whether  to  curse  or  bless  the 
open  heavens.  But  his  stockman's  heart 
could  not  but  rejoice  at  the  full  prospect 
of  sweet  water  and  grass.  Had  he  been 
but  free  his  voice  would  have  been  a  part 
in  Nature's  hymn  that  hour. 

When  the  dawn  came  the  sky  was  grey, 
and  the  land  was  a  flood.  Great  deep 
pools  stood  in  the  Billabong  bed,  and  the 
clay  pans  among  the  salt-bush  were  shallow 
lakes.  Jim  wondered  whether  this  was 
universal.  Was  it  to  the  east,  among  the 
head  waters  of  the  Lachlan  ?  And  if  so, 
would  the  Wallandra  come  down  and  show 
the  Avhite  men  that  the  blacks  knew  what 
they  talked  about  ?  Oh,  what  fat  years  the 
next  would  be  I 

Jim  almost  spoke  to  threaten  Main  then. 
But  he  did  not,  for  he  feared  losing  his 
self-control  and  committing  murder.  He 
was  torn  and  jagged  with  anxiety  :  he  was 
not  safe  to  be  with.  But  Main  saw  nothing, 
he  sat  on  a  bench  and  fidgetted  all  the 
^ay ;  he  smoked,  and  suggested  cribbage. 

"  Cribbage  !  "  said  Ivett,  and  he  walked 
into  the  flood. 

He  saddled  his  horse  and  rode  south. 

It  was  obvious  that  no  buggy  could  make 
its  way  far  in  such  soil  after  so  great  a 
downpour.  Much  of  the  land  was  that 
strange  red  land  of  the  Australian  plains 
that  turns  into  a  bog  after  rain,  though 
before  it  is  solid  and  firm.  Once  or  twice 
Jim  found  his  horse  plunging  in  it  over 
the  knees.  A  buggy  would  be  bogged  at 
once,  even  in  the  grey  soil. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  when  Jim  started.  It 
was  eight  when  he  came  to  the  heavier 
timber  about  the  creeks  nine  miles  north 
of  Bulligal.  He  had  been  ten  hours  doing 
fifty  miles,  and  his  horse  was  almost  done. 
It  was  now  dark,  and  the  rain  lost  nothing 
of  its  fervour;  he  wondered  whether  he 
could  pass  the  creeks  and  get  into  Bulligal. 
He  doubted  it  much ;  even  by  day  the 
creeks  running  full  must  be  dangerous. 
And  just  then  his  horse  whinnied,  and  he 
saw  a  fire  leap  redly  through  some  thin 
pine  scrub.  In  two  minutes  he  was 
shaking  hands  with  Harry.  But  where 
was  Salmon,  or  had  the  buggy  returned 
empty  ? 
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"  He  is  in  the  tent,"  said  Harry. 

•'  Doing  what  ? " 

"  Cursing," 

"  Where  did  you  find  him  ? " 

"  I  went  to  Echuca  and  wired  time  after 
time,"  said  Harry.  "  Then  he  came, 
and  it  was  fine  till  we  reached  the  One 
Tree.      We  came  from  there  to-day," 

"  How  did  you 
cross  the  creeks  ?  " 
asked  Jim,  exultant, 

"  I  nearly  drowned 
him  and  myself." 

"  Good  boy.  By 
the  Lord,  you  're 
among  the  chosen, 
and — my  brother. 
Let's  see  him." 

They  went  to  the 
tent.  It  was  covered 
with  a  fly,  and  over 
the  fly  was  a  macin- 
tosh cloth.  Salmon 
was  laid  out  on  a  pile 
of  carriage  cushions, 
some  sacks  half  full 
of  grain,  and  some 
rugs.  Ihe  floor  of 
the  tent  was  mud ; 
the  walls  dropped 
and  ran  down. 

"How  are  you, Mr. 
Salmon  .'"asked  Jim. 


"I'e 
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and  I  'm  dying,"  said 
Salmon,  who  was  in 
a  rage  with  Nature 
and  men.  "That 
young  blackguard 
has  dragged  me 
through  rivers  and 
driven  me  through 
mud  as  if  I  hadn't 
a  penny  in  the  world.   I  want  to  go  back." 

"You  can't,"  said  Jim.  "It's  impos- 
sible. The  creeks  are  roaring.  Hearthem!" 

"  I  shall  have  rheumatism,"  said 
Salmon.  "Oh,  Mr.  Ivelt,  take  me  in 
out  of  the  wet." 

Jim  could  have  roared  with  laughter, 
but  he  hL'id  himself  in. 

"It's  fifty  miles  to  sheltfr ;  but  you 
must  j;et  there  by  the  morning." 


Salmon  sobbed. 

"  Why  did  I  come  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  To  make  money." 

"  But  I  shall  die." 

"No,  no,"  cried  Jim.  "This  rain  is  worth 
tens  of  thousands  of  pounds  to  us.  Every 
drop  is  a  shilling.  Main  is  up  at  my  place 
chuckling.     He  knows  what  it 's  worth." 


Salmon  perked  up,   his  eyes  lust  their 
utter  misery,  and  even  sparkled. 
"Does  he  know  I'm  coming?" 
"  No,  I  've  not  told  him." 
Salmon  sat  up  and  reached  out  for  his 

"  Can  we  get  there  in  time  .'  " 

"Not  in  the  dark,  Mr.   Salmon."  said 

Jim.     "  But  will  you  start  at  dawn  r     We 

should  do  it  " 
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**Yes,"  said  Salmon,  and  he  tried  to 
cover  himself  up.  Jim  tucked  him  in, 
and  he  lay  like  a  Dutch  cheese  under  a 
duster — rotund  and  bulging. 

They  harnessed  up  before  dawn  and 
waited  only  for  the  faintest  light. 

**  Empty  the  buggy  of  everything  but  a 
cushion  and  a  rug  for  Mr.  Salmon,"  said 
Jim,  and  they  dumped  all  unnecessary 
truck  under  a  tree.  **  This  rain  will  pay 
us  for  waste." 

It  was  nearly  six  when  they  left  the 
camp,  and  to  do  it  they  must  go  more 
than  eight  miles  an  hour.  The  first  hour 
they  did  no  more  than  seven,  but  then  the 
road  was  a  little  better  and  the  horses 
were  warm. 

At  ten  o'clock  they  were  still  nearly 
eighteen  miles  from  the  hut  the  other  side 
of  the  Willandra. 

**  Can  you  ride  ?  "  said  Jim. 

"  What,  me  ?  "  asked  Salmon. 

'*  Yes." 

**  No,  i\o,"  cried  the  financier. 

"You  must,"  said  Jim  desperately,  **or 
it  will  all  be  for  nothing,  and  Main  will 
tell  it  m  town." 

Salmon  swore  and  kicked,  but  at  last 
was  persuaded.  They  hoisted  him  on 
Jim's  big  horse,  and  Jim  and  Harry  rode 
the  bugg}'  horses  bareback. 

"  I  shall  fall  off  I  "  shrieked  Salmon. 

*'  If  you  do  I  '11  kill  you,"  said  Jim. 

And  they  plunged  through  the  wet  earth 
till  they  saw  the  distant  roof  of  their  mean 
house.  Jim  rode  on  ahead  and  suddenly 
stopped  and  threw  up  his  arms. 

**  Great  God,  the  Willandra's  down,  and 
we  can't  get  there  !  " 

For  between  them  and  the  hut  was  a 
silver  band  of  slow-moving  foam.  The 
river  had  sent  its  gift  into  the  heart  of  the 
land.  The  black  fellows  were  right,  but 
their  prophecy,  too  soon  fulfilled,  looked 
like  destroying  Jim  Ivett  at  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  hour. 

They  stayed  at  the  verge. 

**  We  must  get  across.  Can  he  swim  it 
on  horseback  ?  " 

"  No.  he  can't,"  said  Salmon ;  and  then 
a  man  came  out  of  the  hut. 


"That's  Main!  that's  Main!  d'ye  see 
him  ?  "  cried  Jim.  "  Will  you  let  him  do 
you.?     Give  me  the  cash  and  I'll  swim 


over. 

Salmon  looked  pale,  but  shook  his  head. 

"  I  '11  not  part  with  it !  Isn't  there  a  ford  ?  " 

Harry  spoke.  "  More  than  a  mile 
away " 

"  And  there 's  not  time,"  said  Jim.  **  I 
can  swim,  Mr.  Salmon,  and  if  you  fall  off 
I  '11  save  you." 

"  Come,"  said  Salmon,  and  he  drove  at 
the  water,  leading  the  way. 

"  Tie  your  bag  to  the  saddle  first,  you 
old  fool,"  cried  Harry,  and  he  did  it  for 
him.  Then  Salmon  took  to  the  Billabong, 
and  the  horse  sank  with  him  till  the  poor 
old  boy  was  up  to  his  neck. 

"  Oh !  "  he  said.  And  once  he  went 
under.  But  as  he  choked  the  horse 
touched  bottom,  and  with  a  flounder  got 
all  feet  on  the  earth,  throwing  him  off. 
The  others  were  with  him,  and  Main  came 
out  to  meet  them  as  they  dragged  their 
man  ashore. 

"  Too  late,"  said  he. 

"  No,"  cried  Jim.  And  Salmon  rose  to 
his  feet. 

"  You !  "  said  Main. 

"Yes,"  cried  Salmon,  "deal  with  me. 
And  I  've  done  you  this  time." 

They  were  in  the  hut  before  the  time 
was  up,  and  Salmon  paid  Main  in  silence. 

"  Perhaps  you  'd  like  to  go  now,"  said 
Jim,  as  he  tore  the  mortgage  in  two. 

"When  you  wanted  money  I  was 
welcome,"  said  Main.  "  Now  I  can  go, 
I  suppose." 

"  Wait  till  it  dries  up,"  said  Harry. 

"  Do."  said  Salmon ;  "we 're  square 
now,  Mr.  Main."     So  Main  stayed. 

"  I  told  you  the  Willandra  would  come 
down,"  said  Jim.  And  Harry  made  some 
idiotic  remark  about  Salmon-fishing. 

"  Young  man,"  said  the  old  boy,  **  you 
treated  me  very  badly  yesterday.  But  I  '11 
forgive  you  nearly  drowning  me  if  you  '11 
leave  my  name  alone." 

"  Yes,  dry  up,  Harry!  "  said  his  brother, 
who  had  been  lost  in  a  reverie  of  countless 
sheep  feeding  on  an  endless  plain. 
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By   ROBERT    BELL 


FAME  never  played  a  queerer  trick 
than  it  has  done  with  the  immortal 
memory  of  Joe  Miller.  Ask  nine  men  out 
of  ten  who  he  was,  and  they  will  tell  you 
he  was  a  humorist  and  an  author.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  could  not  read,  and  he 
never  made  a  joke  in  his  life.  He  never 
saw  "  Joe  Miller's  Jest-Book."  If  he  had 
seen  it,  he  would  probably  have  dis- 
approved. Certainly  he  would  not  have 
laughed  at  it.  The  volume  was  not 
merely  a  collection  of  jokes :  it  7vas  a 
joke.  The  story  of  it  may  prove  of 
interest,  partly  because  the  genealogy  of 
humour  is  an  attractive  study,  and  partly 
as  showing  how  easy  it  is  to  gain  an 
unmerited  reputation.  The  author  of  Joe 
Miller's  jokes  was  not  half  so  funny  a  dog 
as  Fortune  when  she  conferred  a  lasting 
reputation  for  wit  on  a  man  whose  im- 
perturbable gravity  was  a  byword  in  the 
inn  in  Portsmouth  Street  which  he  used 
to  frequent. 

The  statement  that  Joe  was  not  a 
humorist  may  seem  to  be  at  variance  with 
the  inscription  on  his  tombstone,  one  of 
the  landmarks  which  was  removed  at  the 
building  of  King's  College  Hospital.  This 
is  the  epitaph— 

Here  Lie  the  Remains  of 
Honest  Joe  Miller, 

W  HO  Was 

A  Tender  Hltsband, 

A  Sincere  Friend, 

A  Facetious  Companion, 

And  an  Excellent  Comedian. 

He  Departed  this  Life  the  if^th  day  of  August,  lyjS. 

Aged  54  Years. 

If  Humour,  Wit,  and  Honesty  could  save 
The  humorous,  witty,  honest  from  the  Grave, 
This  grave  had  not  so  soon  its  tenant  found. 
With  Honesty,  and  Wit,  and  Humour  crown'd. 

Or  could  Esteem   and   Love  preser>c  our  health, 
And  puard  us  longer  from  the  stroke  of  Death  ; 
The  stroke  of  Death  on  him  had  later  fell. 
Whom  all  mankind  esteemed  and  loved  so  well. 


But  churchyard  evidence  is  seldom  con- 
clusive. With  all  respect  to  Shakspere, 
we  are — at  least  our  ancestors  were — 
more  prone  to  carve  men*s  virtues  in 
stone  than  to  write  them  in  water.  The 
author  of  this  epitaph,  Stephen  Duck, 
probably  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
Joe  Miller  was  "  a  facetious  companion," 
because  he  was  a  popular  comedian.  One 
may  suspect,  too,  that  Mr.  Duck,  who, 
once  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  rose,  by  the  grace 
of  Queen  Caroline,  to  be  a  sort  of  Court 
poet,  was  not  a  better  judge  of  humour 
than  of  grammar  and  rhyme. 

Indeed,  every  other  scrap  of  testimony 
goes  to  show  that  Joe  Miller  was  bom 
rather  under  the  planet  Saturn  than 
Mercury.  The  theatrical  gossips  of  his 
day,  who  eagerly  set  down  every  tittle  of  the 
"comical  exploits"  of  Joe  Hayns  and 
every  foolish  saying  of  the  witty  Colley 
Cibber,  have  no  jest  to  chronicle  of  Mr. 
Miller.  He  was,  indeed,  a  serious,  if 
not  a  melancholv  man,  as  some  exceed- 
ingly  funny  fellows  on  the  stage  are  apt 
to  be.  He  uttered  no  more  humour  than 
was  set  down  for  him.  Nevertheless,  he 
was  in  high  favour  with  the  pit  at  Drury 
Lane.  He  first  appeared  on  that  stage  in 
1709,  and  from  1714  till  the  year  of  his 
death  his  name  was  seldom  absent  from 
the  bills.  A  history  of  his  life  would  con- 
sist almost  wholly  of  a  list  of  the  parts  he 
played,  which  were  for  the  most  part 
countr}men  and  heavy  fathers.  Perhaps 
his  most  successful  effort  was  as  Teague, 
the  Irishman,  in  **  The  Committee."  This 
was  commended  in  a  six-line  obituary  notice 
which  appeared  in  the  London  Daily  Post, 
One  of  Miller's  few  biographers,  Benjamin 
Victor,  mentions  that,  **  though  the  gentle- 
men of  Ireland  would  never  admit  that  he 
had  the  true  brogue,  yet  he  substituted 
something  in  the  room  of  it  that  made  his 
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tongue  very  diverting  to  an  English  audi- 
ence." He  essayed  Shakspere — as  First 
Gravedigger  and  as  Osric  in  "  Hamlet," 
as  First  Witch  in  "  Macbeth  "  and  as  Dr. 
Caius  in  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor," 
and  as  Pompey  in  "  Measure  for  Measure." 
He  was  the  original  "  Miller " — the  pun  is 
inevitable — in  **  The  Miller  of  Mansfield," 
of  which  a  variation  is  still  found  occa- 
sionally bracketed  with  "The  Bells"  at 
the  Lyceum.  "The  Miller,"  which  ap- 
peared in  1736,  was  so  successful  that  a 
continuation  of  it,  entitled  "Sir  John 
Cockle  at  Court,"  was  produced  in  the 
following  year,  with,  of  course,  Joe  in  the 
title-r61e.  In  the  following  year  Joe  made 
his  final  exit ;  and  in  chronicling  his 
death  the  Whitehall  Evening  Post  said  that 
"very  few  of  his  profession  had  gained 
more  applause,  and  few  have  acted  off 
it  with  so  much  approbation  from  their 
neighbours." 

One  or  two  personal  details  complete 
the  history,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  of  this 
melancholy  monument  of  mirth.  Occa- 
sionally he  seceded  from  Drury  Lane  and 
set  up  in  business  for  himself  in  a  booth 
at  Smithfield  during  Bartholomew  Fair. 
One  of  the  bills  of  those  entertainments 
contains  the  only  rhyme  which  Joe  Miller 
is  known  to  have  written.  The  perform- 
ance was  to  conclude  "  with  a  ver^'  pleasant 
entertainment  between  Old  Hob  and  his 
wife,  and  the  Comical  Humours  of  Mopsey 
and  Collin.  With  a  variety  of  Singing 
and  Dancing. 

The  only  comedian  now  that  dare 

Vie  with  the  world  and  challenge  the  fair." 

Joe  died  in  receipt  of  a  salary  of  five 
guineas  a  week,  which  was  accounted 
good  at  the  time.  His  education  seems  to 
have  been  defective  ;  and  "  they  said,"  so 
the  story  goes,  "his  principal  motive  for 
marrying  was  not  for  a  fortune,  but  a  wife 
learned  enough  to  read  his  part  to  him." 
It  was  also  through  his  wife,  as  will  appear, 
that  he  gained  his  reputation. 

Joe  never  knew  of  his  greatness.  He 
died  in  1738,  and  became  famous  in  1739. 
In  that  year  appeared  a  slim  volume, 
entitled — 

Joe  Miller's  Jests  :  or  the  ff'tTs  I'ade  Mfium  : 
being  a  Collection  of  the  most  Brilliant  Jt'sts,  the 


Politest  Repartees,  the  most  Elegant  Bon  Mots, 
and  most  Pleasant  Short  Stories  in  the  English 
Language, 

First  carefully  collected  in  the  Company,  and 
many  of  them  transcribed  from  the  Mouth  of  the 
Facetious  Gentleman  whose  name  they  bear ;  and 
now  set  forth  and  published  by  his  lamentable 
Friend  and  former  Companion,  Elijah  Jenkins,  Esq. 

Elijah  Jenkins  resembled  Mrs.  Harris 
of  later  date.  There  was  no  sich  a 
person.  The  real  author  was  John 
Mottley,  a  former  friend  of  Miller,  who, 
taking  advantage  of  Joe's  reputation  for 
dullness,  and  pitying  his  widow's  necessities, 
compiled  this  volume  of  jests.  Many  of 
them  were  lifted  bodily  from  similar  pro- 
ductions of  earlier  date ;  others  were  float- 
ing stories  of  the  town.  The  book  holds 
no  joke  so  good  as  that  on  the  title-page. 
So  Joe  Miller  became  the  typical  humorist. 
Our  ancestors  quoted  his  name  in  fun ;  we 
quote  it  in  earnest.  It  is  not  the  first 
occasion  on  which  Time  has  blunted  a 
joke ;  but  it  is,  I  think,  the  only  occasion 
on  which  he  sharpened  it  at  the  wrong 
end. 

Mottley  was  something  of  a  "  character" 
in  his  way.  He  was  the  permanent  result 
of  a  flying  visit  paid  by  his  father,  an 
exiled  Jacobite,  to  England  in  1691,  his 
mother  having  refused  to  go  abroad. 
Thereby  hangs  a  tale.  The  Govern- 
ment, having  got  word  that  Colonel 
Mottley,  the  rebel,  was  in  London,  searched 
a  favourite  tavern  of  his  in  the  Haymarket, 
and  found  there  a  Mr.  Tredenham  busy 
over  many  papers.  The  captive  was 
instantly  haled  before  the  Secretary  of 
State,  to  whom  he  explained  that  the 
papers  contained  no  treasonable  matter : 
he  was  merely  writing  a  play.  The  official 
perused  the  manuscript  carefully,  and  then 
handed  it  back.  "  Upon  my  word,"  he 
said,  "I  can  find  no  plot  in  it." 

The  origin  of  the  "Jest-book"  has 
something  of  pathos  as  well  as  irony 
about  it.  The  intention,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  benevolent ;  and  the  circumstances  of 
Mottley  while  writing  it  were  far  from 
happy.  A  biographer  of  the  time  men- 
tions him  as  "  one  who  has  frequent  fits 
of  gout  in  his  right  hand,  and  is,  we  are 
toUi,  almost  bedridden  with  that  distemper, 
and  has  not  been  above  twice  out  of  his 
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lodgings  these  two  years  past,  and  some- 
times for  several  months  together  not  out 
of  his  bed ;  but  under  these  circumstances 
can  maintain  a  cheerful  temper,  and  among 
several  other  pieces  has  given  the  public 
the  book  that    bears    the  title   of   '  Joe 
Miller's  Jests,'  a  collection  made  by  him 
from  other  books,  and  a  great  part  of  it 
supplied    by   his    memory    from    original 
stories  recollected  in  his  former  conversa- 
tions."     A  dozen  editions  of  the  book 
were    struck     off 
before    Mottley's 
death     in     1 750. 
Before     the 
"Jests"  he   had 
been  known  as  a 
dramatist;    but 
they    seem    to 
have    inclined 
him   to    serious- 
ness, for  his  later 
works    are     en- 
tirely historical. 
The  original 
"Joe  Millers" 
numbered    two 
hundred      and 
forty-seven.      As 
the  volume  is  ex- 
ceedingly scarce, 
it  may  be  worth 
while   to    give 
some  account  of 
it.     Some  of  the 
jokes     are     bad, 
some    are    good, 

but    the    most  joEM>rLER 

curious    thing   is  jjj    ..the    old 

that    so   few    of 

them  strike  the  nineteenth -century  reader 
as  "  chestnuts."  Read  any  of  the  modem 
collections  sanctified  by  the  name  of  Joe 
Miller,  and  the  chances  are  that  nine 
out  of  every  ten  anecdotes  will  be  old 
friends.  In  the  edition  of  1739  probably 
eight  in  ten  will  be  fresh  to  the  average 
reader.  So  true  is  it  that  each  generation 
has  its  own  crop  of  humour.  We  call  a 
joke  old  because,  perchance,  we  heard  it 
the  year  before  last.  But  let  it  live  a 
century,  and  it  may  be  repeated  with  all  the 
effect  of  novelty.    If  Noah  ever  made  a 


joke,  the   descendants  of   Japhet  would 
probably  fail  to  recognise  it. 

The  humour  of  Joe  Miller's  days  was, 
of  course,  a  trifle  broader  than  that  of  the 
Globe  or  the   Church   Times.     I  regret  to 
say  that  of  thefirst  twenty-five  paragraphs — 
they  are  all  numbered,  like  verses  of  the 
Bible — eight  are  of  such  a  nature  that  my 
modest  pen  would  blush  red  ink  in  the 
effort  to  reproduce  them.    Times  change, 
and  our  notions  of  propriety  change  with 
them.     Possibly 
Wycherley  would 
have      been 
shocked  to  read 
the  intimate  de- 
tails of  a  fashion- 
able   trousseau 
which  the  Dai!y 
Teltgraph  of  1 897 
thinks  no  evil  to 
publish. 

Joe  Miller  ia 
introduced  by 
name — quite  un- 
warrantably.there 
is  every  reason 
to  believe — into 
one  or  two  of 
the  stories.  We 
read  that  "a 
Midshipman  one 
Night,  in  com- 
pany with  Jot 
Miller  and  my- 
self, said  that 
being     once     in 

IS   WTTOL.  K^«2'     ^^"g^'-    ^ 

BATCHELOR."  ^^^'  everybody 

was  observed  to 
be  upon  their  knees  but  one  Man,  who, 
being  called  upon  to  come  with  the  rest 
of  the  Hands  to  Prayers,  '  Not  1,'  said  he, 
'  it  is  your  Business  to  take  Care  of  the 
Ship,  I  am  but  a  Passenger.' " 

This  passage — in  the  improbable  event 
of  its  being  veracious — leaves  us  in 
doubt  whether  Joe  was  really  a  wit  or  a 

4.  jfae  J/ilUr,  sjtiiog  one  Day  in  the  Window  at 
the  Sun  Tavern  in  Cl«re  Slreel,  a  Fish  Woman 
and  her  Maid  passing  by.  Ihc  Woman  ciy'd,  Buy 
my  Soait,  buy  my  Maids '.    Ah,  you  wicked  old 
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Creature  !  cry'd  honest  Joe,  Whatt  are  you  not 
content  to  sell  your  own  soul,  but  tnust  sell  your 
Maid's  too  f 

Names  and  personalities,  sometimes  thinly 
disguised  under  initials,  are  introduced 
with  a  recklessness  which  indicates  a 
feeble    Libel    Law.     **As  ugly  as  Kate 

CI e,"  **  Several  years  ago,  when  Mrs. 

Rogers,  the  player,  was  young  and  hand- 
some," would  be  expensive  phrases  to  a 
modem  author.  But  poor  Joe  Miller  was 
made  the  medium  of  much  more  offensive 
slanders.  Colley  Gibber,  as  the  Laureate 
of  the  day,  is  frequently  quoted.  In  one 
place  he  is  referred  to  as  "Colley,  who, 
notwithstanding  his  Odes,  now  and  again 
says  a  good  thing."     Again — 

52.  G s  E /,  who,  tho*  he  is  very  rich, 

is  remarkable  for  his  sordid  Covetousness,  told 
Cihher  one  Night  in  the  Green  Room^  that  he  was 
going  out  of  Town  and  was  sorry  to  part  with  him, 
for  faith  he  laved  him.  Ah,  said  Colley,  I  wish  I 
was  a  Shilling  for  your  Sake.  Why  so,  said  the 
other.  Because,  then,  cr}'M  the  Laureat,  I  should 
be  sure  you  lolled  me. 

Of  historical  jokes  the  following  may 
serve  as  a  sample.  As  it  would  probably 
be  new  to  the  shade  of  the  Protector,  it  is 
not  for  us  to  complain  of  its  antiquity — 

69.  When  Oliver  first  coined  his  Money,  an  Old 
Cavalier  looking  upon  one  of  the  new  Pieces,  read 
the  Inscriptions,  on  one  Side  was  God  with  us,  on 
the  other.  The  Commonzccaith  of  England  ;  I  see, 
said  he,  6Wand  the  Commonivtalth  arc  on  different 
Sides. 

One  or  two  of  the  jokes  which  still  wag 
their  hoary  heads  among  us  looked  thus 
in  their  lusty  youth  of  a  hundred  and  sixty 
years  ago— 

118.  A  melting  Sermon  being  preached  in  a 
country  Church,  all  fell  a-wecpiug  but  one 
Man,  who  being  asked  why  he  did  not  weej) 
^ith  the  rest  ?  O !  said  he,  /  belong  to  another 
Parish, 

72.  A  Gentleman  eating  some  Mutton  that  was 
very  tough,  said  it  put  him  in  Mind  of  an  Old 
English  Poet.  Being  asked  who  that  was. 
Chau-cer,  replied  he. 

56.  Colonel ,   who    made    the    fine    Fire 

Works  in  .S7.  James's  Square^  upon  the  Peace  of 
Keswick,  being  in  Company  with  some  Ladies,  was 
highly  commending  the  Epitaph  just  then  set  up 
on  Mr.  PurceCs  Monument — 

He  is  gone  to  that  Place  where  only  his  own 
Harmony  can  be  exceeded. 


Epitaph  might  serve  for  you,  by  altering  one  Word 
only — 

He  is  gone  to  that  Place  where  only  his  own 
Fireworks  can  be  exceeded. 

Here  is  the  original  form  of  a  joke  which 
Mr.  Phil  May  recently  illustrated  in 
Punch — 

96.  A  poor  dirty  Shoe- Boy  going  into  a  Church 
one  Sunday  Evening,  and  seeing  the  Parish  Boys 
Standing  in  a  Row,  upon  a  Bench  to  be  Catechised, 
he  gets  up  himself  and  stands  in  the  very  first  Place, 
so  the  Parson,  of  course,  beginning  with  him,  asked 
him,  What  is  your  Name  i  Rugged  and  lough, 
answered  he.  Who  gave  you  that  Name  ?  says 
Domine :  l^Tiy  the  Boys  in  our  Alley,  replyM  poor 
Rugged  and  Tough. 

**Joe  Miller's  Jests"  rapidly  gathered 
unto  them  other  jests  seven  times  worse 
than  themselves,  though,  to  keep  the 
balance  true,  some  subsequent  editions 
began  to  clap  in  "moral  maxims"  and 
**  epigrams  "  at  the  end.  The  247  original 
jokes  became  363  in  the  fourth  edition.  In 
the  fourteenth,  which  probably  appeared  in 
1750,  there  were  630  ;  and  the  volume  con- 
tinued to  grow  with  every  republication,  till 
an  American  edition  in  1865  printed  1286 
quips  on  the  Miller  model,  exclusive  of 
**  epigrams."  In  point  of  fact,  nineteenth- 
century  editions  of  Joe  Miller  seldom 
contain  more  than  a  smattering  of  the 
original  volume.  On  looking  through  the 
most  recent,  which  is  dated  1892,  I  recog- 
nise only  about  five  per  cent,  as  genuine 
Joe  Millers.  The  others  concern  Napoleon, 
and  Dumas,  and  Talleyrand,  and  many 
other  excellent  persons  whose  wit  Mr. 
Mottley  would  have  required  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Time  Machine  to  be  cognisant 
of.  Joe  Miller  has,  in  fact,  simply  been  used 
by  publishers  as  a  convenient  name  to  put 
on  the  cover  of  any  book  of  anecdotes. 
\Vhy,  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  for  in  ordinary 
conversation  the  phrase  is  anything  but 
complimentary. 

There  arc  two  historic  doubts  about 
Joe  Miller.  One  is  whether  his  name 
was  Joseph  or  Josias.  Authorities  differ. 
The  Gentleman^ s  Magazine  of  1738,  in 
recording  his  death,  calls  him  **  ]\Ir. 
Joseph  Miller,  a  celebrated  comedian." 
Genest,  the  stage  historian,  however, 
makes  him  *'  Josias."  Nearly  all  the  con- 
temporary references  have  the  ambiguous 
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The  other  doubt  concerns  a  ticket 
printed  for  Joe  Miller's  benefit  on  April  15, 
1717.  The  tradition  goes  that  it  is  by 
Hogarth,  who  was  then  only  nineteen 
years  of  age.  Much  has  been  written  pro 
and  con.,  which  need  not  be  reproduced. 
The  ticket  represents  a  scene  in  Act  Hi,  of 
"  The  Old  Batchelor," 

There  is  no  monument  to  Joe  Miller ; 
nor,  indeed,  does  he  deserve  one.  History 
can  hardly  furnish  a  parallel  to  so  hollow 
a  reputation.  But  certain  indiscreet  per- 
sons, not  knowing  the  true  story,  have 
more  than  once  suggested  a  memorial. 


3' 

When  his  tomb  was  disturbed  in  1852, 
a  writer  suggested  that  "some  plain 
memorial "  of  him  should  be  raised,  adding, 
"If  everj'One  whose  conscience  told  him  he 
had  ever  been  indebted  to  Miller  would 
subscribe  only  a  penny  to  the  memorial 
fund,  the  requisite  sum  would  soon  be 
collected."  That  appeal,  as  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  show,  is  founded  on  a  mis- 
conception. We  may  erect  monuments  to 
politicians  who  are  not  politic ;  but  there 
is  no  precedent  for  perpetuating  in  stone 
the  memory  of  a  humorist  who  was  merely 
a  butt. 


"THE   IDYLLS   OF   THE  KIMV,"   I'lCTL'RED   BV   UILBERr  JAMES: 
LANCELOT   AND   ELALVE. 


ON  a  fine  morning  in  May  the  Sheriff 
rode  out  of  his  courtj'ai^  with  two 
of  his  men  behind  him.  In  an  upper 
room  his  daughter  Mary  sat,  embroidering 
a  border  of  golden  flowers  on  a  robe  of 
cendal. 

It  was  said  of  the  Sheriff  that  he  could 
neither  ride  his  own  horses  nor  rule  his 
own  house,  and  there  was  a  measure  of 
truth  in  the  saying.  He  was  not  by  nature 
an  active  man,  and  he  was  now  growing 
fat  and  stiff  in  his  joints.  A  gallop 
knocked  the  breath  out  of  him ;  a  gentle 
trot  on  an  easy  old  horse  suited  him  better. 
True  it  was,  too,  that  his  daughter  Mary, 
a  damozeile  of  nineteen  years,  ruled  him. 

It  was  seldom  that  Mary  chose  to  sit  at 
embroidery.  She  loved  better  her  spirited 
palfrey,  her  greyhounds  and  spaniels,  and 
the  merlin  with  silver  bells  on  his  legs 
that  sat  on  her  gloved  fist  when  she  went 
hawking  to  the  river  in  the  autumn.  In 
spinning  and  carding,  in  playing  at  chess 
or  tables,  in  making  music  with  the  vicille, 
in  a  knowledge  of  herbs  and  simples — or 
even  of  reading  and  writing — her  accom- 
plishment was  but  slight.     But  always  in 
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the  spring-time  days  of  lassitude  would 
come  to  her,  when  she  scarcely  cared  to 
move  from  her  room.  So  there  she  sat, 
with  the  little  golden  flowers  growing  up 
under  her  white  hands,  or  looked  up  from 
the  embroidery  to  sec  her  father  ride  forth 
on  his  way  to  Mansfield. 

Those  were  days  when  women  practised 
medicine,  and  were  for  most  part  better 
educated  than  the  men.  In  this  epoch  of 
women  doctors  and  women  graduates  it 
may  seem  that  history  would  repeat  herself. 
But  the  repetition  is  ever  imperfect ;  much 
is  changed  and  much  left  out.  No  longer 
does  an  almost  unbroken  belt  of  forest 
stretch  from  Nottingham  right  up  to 
Whitby.  No  longer  in  Sherwood — or  all 
that  is  now  left  of  it — the  horn  of  the 
merry  outlaw  sounds  the  prise  and  his 
stout  fellows  bear  home  a  hart  of  grease. 
No  more  the  wild  boar  rushes  down  the 
glade,  or  the  hungry  wolves  lurk  in  the 
copses  by  the  roadside.  Where  once  were 
swamps  and  thickets  and  the  robber's 
inaccessible  hiding-place,  you  shall  now 
ride  your  high-grade  bicycle  and  bless  the 
one-inch  Ordnance  Survey.     The  old  oak 
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is  felled ;  the  mined  abbey  is  a  treat  for 
trippers ;  the  last  joust  is  over. 

The  Sheriff  rode  with  a  purpose.  He 
had  business  with  his  friend  Hubert  de 
Hastings  in  Mansfield,  and  the  Sheriff  was 
punctual  in  business.  Despite  his  tendency 
to  inactivity,  he  had  his  merits.  He  pre- 
served, whenever  it  was  possible,  a  fine 
dignity  of  presence  and  gravity  of  de- 
meanour. He  was  faithful  to  his  oath 
and  office,  and  would  have  attained  dis- 
tinction could  he  have  seen  clearly  an 
easy  road  to  it.  He  had  his  dreams  of 
the  capture  of  that  notable  robber,  deer- 
slayer,  and  outlaw,  Robin  Hood,  together 
with  his  companions  in  crime.  He  could 
picture  the  modesty  with  which  he  would 
bear  himself  after  the  achievement.  Many 
others — verderers  and  regarders,  keepers 
and  under-keepers — had  similar  dreams, 
but  they  all  pame  to  nought.  Merry  Robin 
would  never  be  in  that  place  where  his 
enemies  sought  for  him.  If  they  watched 
by  the  banks  of  the  Leen,  then  Robin 
slept  soundly  in  the  caves  at  Cresswell 
Crags.  If  they  searched  the  forest,  then 
was  Robin  in  the  town,  haply  winning  the 
silver  arrow  at  a  shooting  -  match,  and 
already  within  their  grasp  had  they  but 
known  that  it  was  he.  When  they  were  in 
Sherwood,  his  band  ranged  Banisdale ; 
when  they  scoured  Bamsdale,  Robin 
mocked  the  fishermen  at  Whitby.  At 
times  they  found  him,  but  only  when  they 
were  not  looking  for  him — when  they  were 
not  ready  for  him,  when  the  discovery  was 
no  profit  to  them. 

And  that  is  what  befell  the  Sheriff  of 
Nottingham  on  this  fine  May  morning. 
He  had  no  thought  of  Robin.  For  months 
nought  had  been  heard  of  the  outlaw. 
Some  said  that  he  was  far  away  in  the 
north.  A  **  hart-royal  proclaimed  "  had 
been  shot  in  Plompton  Park,  in  Cumber- 
land ;  and  who  but  the  outlaw  or  one  of 
his  men  would  dare  to  shoot  the  hart  that 
the  King  had  spared  and  proclaimed  ? 
Without  the  least  anxiety  the  Sheriff,  with 
his  two  men  a  score  of  paces  behind  him, 
turned  off  from  the  high  road  and  sought 
a  shorter  path  through  the  shady  glades 
and  soft  lawns  of  the  forest.  The  air  was 
still,  and  the  silence  broken  only  by  faint 


wood-sounds — ^the  cushat  calling,  the  tap 
of  a  bill  upon  the  bough,  the  intense 
murmur  of  the  bees  busy  on  the  thorn- 
blossom.  It  was  a  quiet,  somnolent  spring 
morning. 

Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  came  one  low 
note  blown  on  the  horn,  and  in  an  instant 
the  sleeping  forest  was  awake  and  alive. 
From  behind  each  mighty  oak  there  sprang 
a  man ;  men  rose  up  from  the  bracken ; 
men  seemed  to  spring  up  from  the  ground. 
Each  had  an  arrow  fitted  to  the  string,  but 
not  one  shaft  was  loosed,  for  as  thev  drew 
back  to  the  ear,  there  came  a  loud  cry  and 
a  soft  thunder  of  hoofs  over  the  moss — 
the  Sheriff's  two  men  had  fled  in  panic. 
The  Sheriff  himself  was  fain  to  fly  likewise, 
but  as  he  tried  to  wheel  his  horse,  the 
reins  were  snatched  from  his  hand ;  the 
dapple  grey,  as  a  protest  against  the  novel 
way  in  which  things  were  happening, 
plunged  slightly,  and  the  Sheriff,  rolling 
out  of  the  saddle  on  to  a  bank  of  fern, 
closed  his  eyes,  and  imagined  the  dagger 
in  his  heart. 

Finding  that  there  was  not,  in  fact,  any 
dagger  in  his  heart,  he  opened  his  eyes 
again.  All  but  two  of  the  outlaw  band 
had  disappeared,  two  men  of  almost 
gigantic  stature.  One,  clad  in  Kendal 
green,  held  the  Sheriff's  horse,  which  now 
seemed  to  have  regained  its  composure ; 
the  other,  habited  as  a  friar,  assisted  the 
Sheriff  to  rise. 

*'  A  merry  meeting,  my  Lord,"  said  the 
Friar,  making  a  profound  reverence. 

The  Sheriff's  first  inclination  was  to 
give  reins  to  his  wrath.  But  he  observed 
that  he  was  but  one  against  two,  with 
many  more  at  their  call ;  besides,  it  is  not 
for  a  Sheriff  to  provoke  a  breach  of  the 
peace.  His  second  thought  was  to  offer 
these  fellows  his  purse  and  pray  them  to 
let  him  go ;  but  the  purse  was  well  weighted 
that  morning,  and  he  was  loth  to  part 
with  it  until  he  was  sure  that  nothing  else 
would  serve.  The  third  thought  was  the 
wisest — to  do  nothing  for  the  present  and 
to  see  how  matters  would  turn  out. 

**  Who  are  you  ? "  he  asked  gravely. 
**  And  what  would  you  with  me  ?  " 

'*  I  am  a  humble  friar  and  chaplain  to 
my  master,  Robin  Hood.     My  companion 
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bears  the  name  of  Little  John,  though  his 
stature  belies  his  name.  He  is  a  knavish 
rascal,  a  slayer  of  the  King's  deer,  Lairo 
fotdissimus  et  delestabtlis,  a  companion  ill- 
fitted  for  one  of  my  cloth.  He  was  quite 
unworthy  that  your  Lordship  should  dis- 
mount and  prostrate  yourself  at  his  feet ; 
you  do  him  too  much  honour." 

"  Peace,  Friar,"  said  Little  John  shortly ; 


side  of  his  horse's  head  and  Friar  Tuck 
on  the  other,  the  Sheriff  was  conducted 
into  the  depths  of  the  forest.  When  they 
reached  a  wide  open  lawn,  the  walk 
became  first  a  brisk  trot  and  then  a  canter, 
during  which  a  bumped,  coughing,  breath- 
less Sheriff  clung  on  for  dear  life.  A 
sudden  halt  almost  unseated  him  again. 
"  More  softly,  more  softly,  I  pray  you," 


REVERENCE. 


"  a  truce  to  your  sermons."  He  turned  to 
the  Sheriff:  "  Come  now !  Into  the  saddle 
with  you,  for  my  master  has  waited  for  you 
this  hour." 

"Forme?  Your  master  waits?"  said 
the  Sheriff,  perplexed,  as  slowly  and 
laboriously  he  remounted. 

"  It  was  his  phantasy  this  morning  that 
he  would  not  break  his  fast  until  we  had 
brought  a  worthy  guest  to  his  table." 

Not  one  more  word  of  explanation  was 
vouchsafed.     With    Little  John  on    one 


cried  the  Sheriff.  "  To  one  of  my  health 
and  years  such  violent  riding  is  death." 

"It  shall  be  softly  enough  now,"  said 
the  Friar,  "  for  by  the  path  that  is  before 
us  one  must  ride  softly  if  one  would  ride 
safely."  He  drew  forth  a  heavy  bandage 
from  his  robe.  "  Come,  bend  your 
reverend  head,  for  from  this  point  you 
must  ride  in  darkness,  and  having  eyes 
see  not." 

The  Sheriff  protested  but  submitted, 
and  the  three  went  on  again  very  slow' 
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The  Sheriff  could  see  nothing,  but  he  felt 
the  air  grow  colder,  and  knew  by  the 
sound  of  his  horse's  hoofs  that  they  passed 
along  a  stony  path,  and  by  the  echo  that 
they  were  no  longer  in  the  open.  He 
guessed,  rightly,  that  they  were  in  some 
underground  passage,  and  remembered 
that  the  forest- keepers  said  that  Robin 
held  the  keys  of  the  caves.  He  was 
alarmed.     **  Where  are  we  }  "  he  asked. 

**  Nigh  to  our  journey's  end,"  said  the 
Friar. 

And  in  a  moment  the  Sheriff  was 
relieved  to  feel  once  more  the  warmth  of 
the  sun,  and  to  hear  again  the  song  of  the 
birds.  Then  came  a  sound  of  men's 
voices  and  a  loud  burst  of  laughter.  The 
bandage  was  taken  from  his  eyes ;  the 
Sheriff  blinked  and  stared. 

Before  him  was  a  wide  mossv  lawn 
encircled  by  giant  oaks;  at  the  farther 
end,  where  the  ground  rose  abruptly,  a 
little  stream  came  out  of  the  deep  forest 
shade,  laughed  in  the  sunlight,  and 
tumbled  and  splashed  downward.  The 
smoke  from  the  camp  fire  rose  straight  in 
the  still  air,  a  line  of  filmy  blue  against 
the  green.  By  a  fallen  tree  a  rough  table 
of  boards  and  trestles  had  been  set  up. 
Some  twenty  or  thirty  men  stood  about  in 
groups ;  half  as  many  more  were  busied  at 
the  camp  fire  or  the  table. 

One  man  stepped  forward,  dressed  in  all 
respects  as  the  others,  save  that  he  wore  in 
his  cap  a  feather  of  the  golden  eagle.  He 
was  a  proper  man — tall,  lean,  muscular. 
There  was  laughter  in  his  eyes,  but  his 
mouth  was  firm.  Men  are  of  two  kinds — 
the  dominant  and  dominated.  This  man 
belonged  to  the  dominant.  He  doffed  his 
cap  to  the  Sheriff  with  the  utmost  courtesy. 

"  Tis  the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham,"  said 
Friar  Tuck,  **  who  has  long  wished  to 
meet  with  vou,  master." 

**  He  is  ver>'  heartily  welcome.  But, 
prithee,  my  Lord,  ride  you  alone  to-day?" 

"There  were  certain  retainers,"  said  the 
Friar  with  a  sigh,  **  but  we  could  not  per- 
suade them  to  come  with  us.  TIk^v  would 
not  even  stay  for  our  salutation." 

"  Cowardly  knaves,"  growled  the  Sheriff. 

'•  A  plague  on  all  such  ! "  said  Robin. 
**  But  come,  1  beg  you  to  dismount.  After 
a    ride   through   the    forest   on   this   fair 


spring  morning,  one  is  like  to  be  sharp- 
set,  and  you  would  do  us  great  honour  if 
yi)U  would  share  our  repast.  'Tis  but 
humble  fare — trout  fresh  from  the  brook, 
a  fat  capon,  honey  from  the  forest,  and  a 
cup  of  generous  wine.  Were  it  later  in  the 
vear  one  would  have  served  a  haunch  of 
venison,  but  that  must  be  for  our  next 
meeting.     I  beg  you  to  join  us." 

The  Sheriff  called  to  mind  the  high 
dignity  of  his  office.  Surely,  on  such  an 
occasion,  it  should  prevail  somewhat. 

**You  are,"  he  said  sternly,  "that 
notable  outlaw  Robin  Hood  } " 

Robin  bowed  in  acquiescence. 

*'  I  know  not  what  you  want  with  me," 
the  Sheriff  continued,  **  nor  what  this  jest 
may  mean.  I  am  alone  and  in  your 
power ;  but,  methinks,  it  would  be  better 
wisdom  for  you  to  let  me  go,  and  at  once. 
I  have  business  this  day  in  Mansfield." 

**  And  why,"  asked  Robin  Hood,  **  would 
it  be  better  wisdom  to  let  you  go  ?  " 

**  Because,  when  the  day  comes  that 
shall  bring  you  to  the  gallows,  it  may  be 
no  ill  thing  for  the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham 
to  remember  that  you  once  gave  him  fair 
treatment ;  because,  if  you  rob  or  maltreat 
me,  I  may  yet  come  again — not  with  two 
cowards  but  with  two  hundred  men." 

**  But,"  said  Robin,  **  before  you  come 
again  it  will  be  needful  for  you  to  go  back. 
There  lies  one  in  this  forest  now  who  gave 
me  no  worse  words  than  you  have  done, 
and  he  will  never  go  back,  and  the  crows 
grow  fat  on  him." 

This  was  becoming  serious.  **  I  mean 
not "  the  Sheriff  interposed. 

Robin  burst  into  laughter. 

•*  See,  now,"  he  said,  **  I  let  you  go. 
Nor  1  nor  one  of  mv  men  shall  stav  you. 
Whither  will  you  ride  }  North  }  South  ? 
East  }  West  }  'Tis  all  one,  for  you  would 
never  find  your  way  from  this  secret  of 
the  forest.  You  would  be  engulfed  in  a 
quagmire,  or  wander,  circling  round  and 
round,  until  night  fell  and  the  wolves 
found  you.  And  if  I  do  not  stay  you  here, 
neither  will  1  at  this  present  guide  you 
hence.  I  did  not  jest,  nor  would  1  think 
it  fair  treatment  if  I  sent  vou  away  with  an 
empty  stomach.  I  pray  you,  be  not  so 
discourteous  as  to  refuse  the  outlaw's 
hospitality.     Come — to  breakfast !  " 
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With  an  in  grace  the  ShcritT  consented. 
One  man  took  his  horse,  another  spread  a 
cloak  for  him  on  the  fallen  tree.  All  was 
bustle  and  movement,  and  in  a  few  minutts 
the  breakfast  was  served  and  the  Friar 
pronounced  the  Latin  grace.  And  then 
the  Sheriff  found  that   the  ride   through 


assuredly  been  looted,  and  he  was  served 
by  the  men  who  had  looted  it.  The  wine 
was  loot ;  the  capon  was  loot,  and  he  was 
participating  and  conniving  —  he,  the 
Sheriff  of  Nottingham.  He  groaned 
deeply,  but  he  went  on  eating. 
And  he  went  on  drinking  also.     He  was 


the  forest  had  made  him  hungt}- — desper- 
ately hungrj-. 

It  was  a  terrible  business.  There  sat 
the  Ian- -abiding  and  law -maintaining 
Sheriff,  a  man  of  a  nice  conscience  and  a 
thoroughly  reputable  life.  He  was  eating 
the  King's  fish  stolen  from  the  King's 
waters.  With  every  mouthful  he  became 
a  receiver  of  stolon  goods.  He  was  served, 
to  his  amazement,    on   silver,   that    had 


no  fasting  monk  to  resist  the  sight  and 
smell  of  meat  and  wine.  He  was  gradually 
thawed  and  warmed  by  this  good  cheer 
and  by  the  genial  courtesy  with  which  he 
was  treated.  After  all,  it  would  be  an 
adventure  to  tell  of,  and  might  well  have 
been  worse.  He  had  breakfasted  with  the 
outlaw,  but  the  breakfast  had  been  excel- 
lent, and  not  one  word  had  been  said 
about  that  heavy  purse,  so  far.     His  host 
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treated  him  with  respect — even  with  a 
little  delicate  flattery— and,  as  it  were  ill- 
bred  to  sit  dumb,  the  Sheriff  allowed  him- 
self to  talk,  capped  a  jest  of  Friar  Tuck's, 
or  discoursed  of  archery  with  Robin.  The 
meal  being  finished,  Robin  brought  out 
shafts  of  hard  beam  and  oak  and  birch, 
spoke  of  the  piecing  of  shafts,  and  the 
setting-on  of  the  feathers,  and  the  suiting 
of  a  shaft  to  the  weather,  until  the  Sheriff 
swore  that  there  was  not  a  fletcher  in  the 
kingdom  so  skilled  and  cunning. 

**  But  see,"  said  the  Sheriff.  "  I  would 
be  on  my  homeward  way,  if  of  your  courtesy 
youwould  send  one  of  your  men  to  guide  me. 
The  day  wears  on.  The  banquet  is  over." 
"And,"  said  Robin,  "the  reckoning  is 
not  yet  paid." 

The  Sheriff  started.  He  had  forgotten 
his  company  —  forgotten  that  he  was  as 
much  a  prisoner  as  a  guest,  and  that  his 
host  was  a  robber. 

**  And  what  is  the  reckoning  ?  " 
"The  reckoning  is  as  the  guest  is. 
Were  you  a  poor  man  and  breakfasted 
with  Robin  Hood,  you  should  carry  gold 
away  with  you.  But  the  rich  do  very 
frequently  leave  their  gold  behind." 

"  I  protest  that  I  carry  with  me  but  two 
pieces,  that  I  had  to  expend  in  Mansfield." 
Surely  it  was  better  to  lie  than  to  put 
temptation  in  the  way  of  a  thief. 

He  would  hand  over  the  two  pieces  to 
Robin,  and  go  home  with  a  story  of 
adventure  well  worth  the  money. 

"If  that  be  so,  then  you  shall  be  put  on 
your  road  and  I  will  take  nothing  from  you." 
This  was  still  better.     "  It  is  so — two 
pieces  only,"  he  said  fer^'ently. 

"  But  if  it  is  not  so "      Here  Robin 

made  a  sign  to  Little  John. 

In  a  moment  Little  John  held  the 
SherifPs  purse.  A  cloak  was  spread  on 
the  ground,  and  the  money  poured  out  on 
to  it.  The  gold  pieces  fell  in  a  steady 
rain — there  were  thirty  of  them.  In  the 
silence  that  followed  the  Sheriff  felt 
Robin's  eyes  upon  him. 

"What  think  you,  Friar  ?  "  asked  Robin 
at  last. 

The  Friar  uprose,  a  man  of  vast  stature, 
with  a  big  red  inscrutable  face.  He  looked 
at  the  gold-spangled  cloak  grimly. 

"  Methinks,   master,"   he   said,    "  there 


has  ever  been  ill-luck  in  thirty  pieces — 
whether  they  be  of  silver  or  of  gold." 

"  What  think  you,  Little  John  ?  "  asked 
Robin. 

Little  John  was  a  man  of  few  words. 
He  glanced  contemptuously  at  the  Sheriff, 
and  shook  his  head. 

"  A  fat  sturdy  liar,"  was  his  verdict. 

"And  you  yourself,  Sheriff,"  said  Robin 
again,  "  what  think  you  ?  " 

"  I  had  forgotten,"  said  the  Sheriff,  per- 
turbed by  this  change  of  mood.  "  These 
thirty  pounds  I  should  have  paid  to  Hubert 
de  Hastings.  I  had  thought  that  one  of 
my  varlets  carried  the  purse,  one  of  those 
that  fled  when  your  men  sprang  upon  us." 

"  And  I  think,"  said  Robin,  "  that  the 
Friar  spoke  well,  and  that  there  is  ill-luck 
in  these  thirty  pieces.  Sherwood  is  mine. 
I  need  no  field  to  bury  strangers  in.  I  will 
not  touch  your  money.  You  shall  keep 
your  gold.  It  shall  be  counted  back  into 
the  purse,  and  bound  about  your  neck.  But 
you  shall  die.  !Many  a  month  have  you 
sought  my  life  to  take  it  away,  and  now 
shall  you  lose  your  own.  I  had  it  in  my 
mind  to  spare  you,  but  now  you  have 
angered  me.  On  the  day  that  I  swing  on 
the  gallows,  I  swear  that  you  shall  not  be 
there  to  drink  the  hangman's  health.  You 
shall  be  lashed  to  your  horse,  and  driven 
into  the  marsh  ;  the  marsh  shall  swallow 
you  up,  and  your  money  shall  perish  with 
you — I  need  no  field  to  bury  strangers  in." 

"  I  pray  you  mercy  !  "  cried  the  Sheriff 
in  desperate  terror.  "  If  I  have  sought 
you,  'twas  in  the  way  of  the  duty  and 
charge  laid  upon  me." 

"That  at  least  is  true,"  said  Robin, 
gravely. 

"  1  confess  that  I  did  ill  in  tiying  to 
hide  this  money  from  you." 

"  True  again." 

"  I  beg  you  to  take  it.  Nay,  I  will  swear 
a  solemn  oath  to  send  you  as  much  again  ; 
thrice  as  much  if  vou  have  need  of  it.  There 
is  one  in  mv  house  who  will  be  even  now 
sore  afraid  for  me,  who  loves  me  well  and 
would  be  like  to  die  should  evil  befall  me." 

"  Of  whom  do  you  speak  ?  " 

"  Of  my  daughter." 

"  What  name  does  she  bear  ?  " 

"  She  is  called  Mary." 

And  then  there  came  another  change  of 
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mood.  There  had  been  many.  The  wild, 
jesting  outlaw  had  changed  to  the  courteous 
host,  and  shown  such  grave  dignity  that 
the  Sheriff  remembered  that  old  crones 
said  that  Robin  was  of  gentle  birth,  albeit 
he  disclaimed  it.  He  had  shown  himself 
ready  for  theft,  and,  in  his  anger,  ready 
for  murder,  and  now  there  was  another 
change — from  murderer  to  visionary. 

**  One  should  do  no  wrong  to  women," 
he  said,  **  especially  to  one  that  bears  that 
name."  His  fine  eyes  looked  away  beyond 
the  Sheriff,  beyond  the  old  oaks,  and  into 
the  pure  immeasurable  blue.  The  stern 
mouth  relaxed.  He  spoke  softly  and 
as  though  he  were  speaking  to  himself. 

**  She  bears  the  name  of  Our  Lady, 
whoni  I  have  ever  served  and  honoured. 
And  for  my  dear  love  of  Our  Lady,  that  she 
may  speak  for  me,  as  sore  is  my  need " 

He  stopped  abruptly,  and  turned  to  the 
Sheriff;  his  voice  was  no  more  the  voice 
of  a  visionarjf  but  &i  a  commander  of  men  : 

**  You  shall  be  guided  from  this  place, 
and  return  in  safety  to  Nottingham.  But 
since  you  lied  to  me  you  shall  not  return 
with  honour,  lest  you  lie  once  more  and  say 
that  by  your  own  prowess  you  escaped  from 
my  hand.     Here,  Stutely,  Scarlet !  " 

Two  men  sprang  forward,  and  Robin 
conferred  with  them  apart.  When  he  had 
given  them  his  orders,  he  drew  from  its 
case  a  good  yew  bow,  and  stuck  his  arrows 
in  his  belt,  and  plunged  alone  into  the 
forest.  The  Sheriff  looked  around,  won- 
dering what  would  be  done  with  him. 

His  horse  was  brought,  and  Little  John 
lifted  him  into  the  saddle  as  easily  as  one 
would  lift  a  new-bom  babe.  But  the 
Sheriff  was  set  so  that  he  faced  his  horse's 
tail,  and  his  feet  tied  together,  and  a  gag 
put  in  his  mouth,  and  his  purse  fastened 
about  his  neck.  Then  a  bandage  was  tied 
over  his  eyes,  and  he  was  led  forth  by 
Stutely  and  Scarlet.  Not  one  word  was 
spoken  by  either  of  them  until  the  half  of 
an  hour  had  passed.  Then  a  halt  was 
called,  and  the  bandage  removed,  and  the 
Sheriff  saw  that  he  was  on  the  Nottingham 
road  again. 

"Our  orders,"  said  Will  Scarlet,  "are 
that  here  we  leave  you,  first  securing  your 
hands."  The  Sheriffs  wrists  were  now 
fastened  tightly  together. 
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Tis  a  fair  compensation,"  Scarlet 
went  on,  "  for  we  give  you  back  the  use 
of  your  eyes,  so  that  you  may  see  as  well 
as  hear  the  laughter  of  Nottingham." 

The  Sheriff  raised  his  hands  and  tapped 
the  purse,  then  touched  the  gag,  then 
looked  downward  where  the  thong 
fastened  his  feet  under  his  horse's  belly. 
It  was  as  much  as  to  say,  **  My  fine  fellows, 
'tis  money  in  your  pockets  to  release  me, 
so  that  I  may  ride  into  Nottingham 
with  order  and  dignity." 

The  men  saw  and  understood  the  sigiis- 
Their  sole  answer  was  a  burst  of  coh- 
temptuous  laughter,  as  they  turned  and 
left  him.  His  horse  jogged  slowly  on 
towards  its  stable.  And  in  such  plight 
the  Sheriff  came  back  to  Nottingham. 
«  «  «  « 

When  Mary  first  heard  from  her  father 
his  account  of  this  adventure,  on  his 
return,  she  was  furious.  An  appeal  should 
be  made  to  the  King — a  very  army  should 
be  sent  if  that  were  needed.  This  foul 
thief  and  cut-throat  should  be  slain,  with 
all  his  beggarly  band.  If  she  were  a  man  I 
Ah  1  if  she  only  were  a  man  I 

Her  father  smiled.  **  I  have  far  more 
men  than  follow  Robin.  But  his  men  are 
marvellous  archers,  and  of  great  courage, 
and  know  the  secrets  of  the  forest,  and  not 
for  money  or  for  aught  in  the  world  would 
play  their  master  false.  He  gets  the  best, 
and  keeps  them.     But  one  day " 

**  How  is  it  that  he  gets  the  best  and 
keeps  them  ?  " 

The  Sheriff  did  not  know ;  Mary  thought 
that  she  did. 

Then  she  would  hear  the  story  over 
again.  There  were  some  slight  dis- 
crepancies, and  she  noted  them.  She 
showered  questions  upon  her  father. 

"  This  Robin  Hood,"  she  said  to  him  one 
day,  **  is  reported  to  be  not  ill-looking." 

**  A  handsome  dog  enough,"  the  Sheriff 
owned.  He  had  to  go  into  more  detail. 
Mary  said  that  her  father  judged  ill  of 
men's  looks.  Robin  was  obviously  most 
villainous. 

She  abused  him,  and  cried  for  vengeance 
on  him,  and  made  her  old  nurse  tell  her 
again  all  the  gossip  about  him.  At  the 
new  moon  she  wished  a  curious  wish.  It 
was  that  she  might  meet  Robin  Hood. 
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By  yOUN'G    STEWART. 


SOCIETY  nowadays  divides  itself 
roughly  into  town  birds  and  country 
birds,  with  a  substratum  of  jail  -  birds 
common  to  both.  As  different  as  their 
habitat  are  their  manners  and  mode  of  life. 
The  one  alert  and  brisk,  conveying  the 
idea  of  time  being  of  extreme  value  to 
him;  the  other  slow  and  ponderous  in 
movement,  even  in  habit  of  speech.  Glance 
at  the  two  men  at  lunch.  The  restaurant 
door  opens  smartly,  a  person  enters  quickly, 
takes  a  seat  and  orders  "Steak,  potatoes, 
peas,  and  a  glass  of  bitter!"  The  words 
are  delivered  rapidly,  and  his  remarks  to 
his  opposite  neighbour  are  laconic  if 
polite.  He  eats  hurriedly,  and  skims  the 
newspaper  simultaneously.  At  a  corre- 
sponding hour  a  heavy  footstep  resounds 
on  the  sanded  passage  of  the  village  inn, 
and  Giles  enters  very  deliberately,  taking 
a  seat  as  slowly  as  though  he  were  a  rheum- 
atic patient  awaiting  his  turn  at  the 
baths.  More  slowly  still  he  unrolls  his 
cotton  handkerchief,  which  contains  his 
chunk  of  bread  and  meat.  The  landlord 
addresses  him, "  How  be  you,  Giles  ? "  Giles 
looks  up  in  reply;  a  tardy  grin  passes  over 
his   face   as   he   heels   over   to   fish   his 


clasp-knife  from  his  pocket ;  then,  as  he 
conveys  the  first  morsels  of  food  to  his 
mouth  and  completely  fills  that  cavity,  he 
makes  answer,  "  I  be  all  right !  "  Boniface 
suggests  a  pint  of  ale,  the  usual  beverage 
of  Giles,  and  the  latter  nods  his  head  in 
solemn  assent,  his  mouth  being  too  full 
for  wonls.  A  somewhat  lengthy  operation, 
including  more  heeling,  is  the  production 
of  the  coppers  in  payment,  but  there  is 
no  haste  on  either  part;  it  is  alt  in  a 
day's  work,  and  rest  will  come  with  the 
dip  of  the  sun. 

What  a  miserable  bewildered  stray  figure 
Giles  forms  in  a  London  thoroughfare  I 
Jostled  till  he  wishes  he  had  stayed  at 
home,  afraid  to  cross  the  street,  he  inquires 
his  way  of  the  brisk  policeman,  who 
replies,  "Second  to  the  right,  third  left, 
second  left  again ! "  and  thus  leaves  him 
more  at  a  loss  than  ever. 

But  let  the  'cute,  observant  town-bird 
find  himself  on  a  long  lonely  countrj-  road 
in  the  fast- gathering  darkness,  when  the 
hedgerows  look  all  alike,  and  the  finger- 
posts, well-nigh  undecipherable  in  the 
gloom,  are  few  and  far  between,  and  he 
presents  a  picture  of  anxiety  and  desolation 
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quite  as  real  and  uncomfortable  as  that 
exhibited  by  the  embarrassment  of  Giles 
in  the  Metropolis. 

In  town  and  country  alike,  common 
cause  is  made  against  the  predatory 
classes ;  and  while  in  the  former  the  skill 
of  the  astute  detective  in  the  unravelling  of 
the  mysteries  of  crime  by  a  subtle  study 
of  the  habits  and  methods  of  those  addicted 
to  nefarious  warfare  against  society  excites 
our  admiration,  can  we  withhold  a  similar 
tribute  from  the  gamekeeper,  the  detective 
of  the  fields  and  woods,  whose  keen  eye 
at  once  discovers  the  tracks  and  brings 
to  summary  punishment  the  destructive 
vermin  that  prey  upon  the  valuable  lives 
of  animals  and  birds  preserved  for  sport 
and  food  ?  It  will  be  within  the  province 
of  this  paper  to  touch  only  very  briefly  on 
encounters  with  human  depredators,  as 
they  are,  after  all,  commonplace,  uninter- 
esting ruffians,  who,  when  brought  to  bay, 
seek  advantage  in  numbers,  and  who 
realise  at  all  times  most  fully  how  heavily 
the  keeper  is  handicapped  by  the  law  in 
the  use  of  dangerous  weapons. 

The  duties  of  the  town  detective  and 
the  risks  he  undertakes  we  know  from  the 
newspapers,  as  well  as  through  the  fascin- 
ating deductive  studies  of  Mr.  Sherlock 
Holmes  ;  but  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
narratives  relating  to  his  country  cousin, 
except  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  "  fisher  of 
men."  And  yet,  apart  from  the  fact  that 
a  gamekeeper  must  be  a  man  of  abnormal 
physical  strength,  he  must  be  a  naturalist 
of  no  mean  experience— experience  not 
gained  from  books,  but  from  actual  observ- 
ation. The  question,  then,  which  natur- 
ally presents  itself  to  the  mind  is,  whence 
comes  this  knowledge  ?  What  was  he  at 
first  ?  In  commerce  one  serves  an  appren- 
ticeship, in  a  learned  profession  one  passes 
through  a  lengthy  curriculum  and  severe 
examination.  In  the  dramatic  profession, 
the  fascination  of  the  stage  usually  lures 
the  aspirant  from  some  other  walk  of  life 
at  a  suitable  age  to  try  his  fortune  on  the 
boards ;  but  with  the  gamekeeper  we  can 
only  imagine  his  youth  spent  about  the 
farm  or  country  in  some  capacity,  and  a 
natural  love  for  the  study  of  the  wilder 
forms  of  animal  life  around  him,  enticing 


him  into  the  devotion  of  his  leisure  hours 
to  the  development  of  his  powers  of 
observation. 

Full  of  this  theory,  we  sought  corrobor- 
ation of  our  opinions  from  the  keeper  to 
whose  courtesy  we  are  indebted  for  the 
following  notes.  "  Yes,"  he  replied  quaintly, 
"you're  pretty  right  there.  If  a  man's 
given  that  way,  he  will  either  be  a  game- 
keeper or  a  poacher  I "  If  this  be  true, 
then  we  must  rejoice  in  every  keeper  we 
meet  as  a  brand  snatched  from  the  burn- 
ing. In  such  an  alternative  as  that  referred 
to  there  is  a  spice  of  that  old-time 
philosophy  which  counsels  "  Set  a  thief  to 
catch  a  thief."  Our  friend  the  keeper, 
however,  in  the  frank,  outspoken  confidence 
which  characterised  his  speech,  the 
alert,  business-like  stride  with  which  he 
covered  the  ground,  in  the  sturdy  athletic 
figure,  gave  token  of  all  the  best  traits  of 
that  splendid  race  of  men,  the  English 
yeomen.  He  is  not  too  tall,  but,  though  he 
does  not  look  it,  approaches  the  enviable 
altitude  of  six  feet,  with  a  chest  measure- 
ment of  forty-three  inches.  Such  is  our 
friend  as  he  stands  before  us  and  remarks 
good-humouredly,  "  If  you  really  want  to 
scare  a  poacher  and  not  catch  him,  you've 
merely  to  show  yourself  I  "  The  discretion 
of  the  poacher  in  retiring  gracefully  raised 
him  greatly  in  our  estimation  as  we  gazed 
on  the  stalwart  figure  before  us. 

We  are  next  interested  in  the  keeper's 
equipment,  and  when  we  are  conducted 
through  the  armament  of  the  gun-room  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  sporting 
weapons  of  the  latest  make  and  of  great 
variety,  while  rods,  nets,  etc.,  are  neatly 
stacked  or  rolled  in  various  corners.  But 
what  attracts  our  attention  at  once  is  an 
array  of  wicked-looking  instruments  which 
suggest  the  torture-chamber  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, but  which  on  closer  investigation  is 
merely  found  to  be  a  collection  of  traps, 
which  form  the  keeper's  stock-in-trade  for 
the  capture  of  marauders  of  all  kinds. 
Much  has  been  written,  and  more  talked, 
of  the  cruelty  inflicted  by  these  instru- 
ments, but  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to 
contravene  the  cunning  of  vermin  by  any 
other  means,  as,  after  all,  keepers  are  but 
human,  and  the  gift  of  ubiquity  therefore 
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denied  them.  Ingenuity  has  exhausted 
itself  in  the  manufacture  of  traps  which 

will  combine  security  with  humanity,  but 
it  has  in  all  cases  been  found  that  it  is  the 
terror  and  rage  of  the  captive  which  have 


MAGPIE   CAUGHT   IS   A   HAWK-TRAP. 

caused  him  to  be  found  in  a  deplorable 
state ;  many  animals  and  even  birds  having 
mutilated  themselves  in  order  to  procure 
their  liberty,  though  at  the  terrible  cost  of 
being  crippled.  Wood  has  been  substituted 
for  metal  with  little  improvement,  as  the 
pressure  necessary  to  the  safe  custody  of 
the  prisoner  was  almost  identical  in  effect. 


In  the   setting  of  traps,  as  our  friend 
demonstrated  to  us,  no  little  knowledge  of 
practical  natural   history  is  required,  the 
tracks  of  the  robber  being  examined  with 
an  intense  scrutiny,  and  his  mode  of  access 
to  his  goal  anticipated  with  rare  precision  ; 
.,.i,:i^  "iter  the   planting  of  the   trap,  all 
r  disturbance  in  soil  or  turf  must 
icated,  and  the  snare  so  embedded 
e  invisible,  yet  the  spring  left  free 
pon  the  application  of  the  slightest 
!.      In  the  case  of  weasels    and 
natural    cunning    leads    them   to 
the  presence  of  a  trap  at  one  exit 
lair,  or  it  may  be  the  memory  of  a 
escape,  or  the  lamentable  fate  of  a 
■ur,  which  will  beget  suspicion  ;  so 
that  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the   burrow  or   pipe   it  is 
often  necessary  to  place  a  fresh 
avenue  artificially  constructed 
of  wood    and   artistically  dis- 
guised,   when     curiosity    will 
often  lead  the  wriggling  little 
irigand  to  disaster.     The  setting- 
ime  involves  a  knowledge  of  the 
labits  of  the  different  pests,  so  as 
lOt   to  «icroach   on    the    season 
.hen  they  are  likely  to  be  about, 
lOt   even   when    they    are    taking 
fieir  well-earned  rest  (as  it  seems 
3  them)  after  nocturnal  depreda- 
ions ;    for  even   we   who   are   not 
amekeepcrs    have    some  recollec- 
ion  of  a  proverb  anent  the  diffi- 
ulty  of  catching  a  weasel  asleep. 
To  entrap  the  wary  hawk  or  owl 
lie   instrument   is   placed    on    the 
3p  of  a  high  pole,  to  which  it  is 
ttached  by  a  chain,  and  as  this  is 
favourite  coign  of  vantage  much 
ffected  by  birds  of  prey,   success 
.jsufficicntlyfrequent, though  some-    - 
times   magpies    and    other    minor 
offenders  fall  a  victim  to  the  snare 
laid  for  more  formidable  foes.    An  inter- 
esting little  fact  concerning  magpies  was 
appropriately  related  to   us  as   we  were 
examining    these    traps,    which    is,   that 
though  preserved  to  a  great  extent,  these 
birds     are    inveterate  egg  -  thieves,   and 
their  guilty  conscience  renders   them   so 
apprehensive  of  righteous  retaliation  that 
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they  ingeniously  cover  their  own  nests 
with  a  protection  of  thorns  which  effec- 
tually prevents  the  inroad  of  any  foe. 

During  the  early  months  of  the  year, 
close  attention  must  be  paid  to  trapping, 
and  a  system  of  snares  laid  two  or  three 
days  a  week.  Later  on,  the  presence  of 
young  game  renders  this  impossible. 

Having  examined  the  traps,  we  emerge 
from  the  comfortable  cottage  to  inspect 
the  dogs,  some  seven  or  eight  in  number, 
from  the  faithful  old  retriever  and  a  cross 
between  a  retriever  and  a  lurcher  (that 
most  sagacious  of  all  field  dogs)  to 
some  spaniels  with  their  silken  ears,  and 
finally  one  or  two  smart  terriers  which 
look  as  keen  as  though  the  destruction 
of  rat  or  rabbit  were  the  sole  aim  and 
end  in  life,  canine  or  otherwise.  With 
guns  and  nets,  traps,  and  such  an  array  of 
four-footed  allies,  there  is  little  wonder 
that  the  vermin  is  well  kept  down. 

Outside  the  cottage  is  a  **  gamekeeper's 
larder,"  where  the  heads  of  delinquents 
bleach  against  the  wall,  as  of  old  those 
of  traitors  were  impaled  on  Temple  Bar. 
This  highly  moral  example  of  a  salutary 
severity  has  been  so  often  described  and 
illustrated  that  it  would  be  supererogatory 
to  dwell  longer  on  it  here,  though  the 
heads  of  some  of  the  more  conspicuous  or 
notorious  villains  were  pointed  out  as 
having  a  special  history. 

Here  we  learnt  that  the  kestrel,  which 
has  been  in  many  quarters  acquitted  of 
infringing  the  Game  -  laws,  is  not  at  all 
the  innocent  and  useful  member  of  society 
some  people  would  have  us  imagine. 
When  feeding  a  tiny  brood  of  partridges 
lately  hatched  by  a  hen,  and  which  when 
darting  about  seem  scarcely  bigger  than 
large  bees,  the  keeper  was  surprised  to  see 
a  kestrel  suddenly  appear,  select  a  victim, 
and  swoop  upon  it  in  his  very  presence ; 
and  though  in  its  alarm  at  his  angry  shout 
it  instantly  dropped  its  prey,  the  mischief 
was  done,  and  the  poor  little  mite's  back 
broken  by  the  cruel  talons.  Those  who 
advocate  the  respectability  of  kestrels  and 
jays  should  rear  partridges  or  other  young 
game,  and  they  would  very  soon  be  brought 
to  see  the  situation  through  the  spectacles 
of  the  farmer  in  -.'Esop's  fable,  who  refused 


to  take  the  stork's  account  of  his  innocence 
when  he  caught  him  in  the  company  of 
more  well-known  thieves. 

As  we  went  farther  afield  we  could  not 
help  being  more  and  more  impressed  by 
the  fact  that,  familiar  as  the  country  was 
to  us,  with  its  sweep  of  park,  wood,  and 
meadowland,  we  were  merely  looking 
upon  the  outside  of  a  green  -  bound 
volume,  the  leaves  of  which  were  printed 
in  a  language  known  perfectly  to  our 
guide,  but  as  "  Greek  to  us."  The  scene 
was  as  plain  and  distinct  to  us  as  the  lines 
on  which  I  write,  but  the  carefullv  trained 
powers  of  the  experienced  keeper  enabled 
him  to  read  between  the  lines  a  strange 
story  from  what  appeared  to  us  a  blank 
white  surface. 

Here  it  was  by  a  pressure  of  the  turf 
that  he  told  that  a  young  rabbit  had  sat 
there  in  the  early  morning;  there  it  was 
to  detect  by  some  mysterious  law  of 
forestry  the  actual  presence  of  some 
animal  or  bird ;  then,  when  a  covey  of 
partridges  rose,  it  was  his  eye  that  detected 
a  broken  leg  which  one  laboriously 
carried.  One  instance  after  another  of 
his  unerring  sagacity  followed  with  such 
bewildering  rapidity  that  merely  such  a 
feeble  hint  as  the  above  is  almost  all  the 
memory  could  retain. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  remark  upon 
the  unfortunate  position  the  rabbit  holds 
between  the  two  classes,  game  and  vermin. 
He  is  a  buffer,  not  a  neutral,  state.  He  is 
savagely  murdered  by  hawk,  owl,  fox, 
badger,  and  weasel  when  young  ;  he  is 
trapped  as  vermin,  coursed  and  shot  for 
sport,  besides  being  worried  by  dogs,  and 
bowled  over  bv  sticks  and  skittles  when 
the  wheat  is  got  in.  Altogether  his  lot  is 
not  a  happy  one.  and  it  is  only  the 
marvellous  fecundity  of  the  race  that 
enables  it  to  cope  with  its  numerous 
antagonists  and  their  various  methods  of 
extermination. 

Under  the  heading  of  game,  we  need 
scarcely  mention,  come  deer,  hares, 
pheasants,  grouse,  partridges  and  other 
birds,  and  some  fish,  all  of  which  are  in 
their  way  the  keeper's  especial  care  ;  while 
foxes,  badgers,  polecats,  hedgehogs, 
weasels,    stoats,  and    otters,  with   hawks, 
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owls,  magpies,  and  herons  are  among  his 
pet  aversions. 

Among  these  latter  there  are,  of  course, 
degrees  of  crime.  Perhaps  the  most 
irritating'  adversary  the  keeper  has  is  the 
fox,  as  the  fact  of  his  being  reserved  for  a 
fate  especially  his  own  exempts  him  from 
the  receipt  of  that  summary  retaliation 
which  he  often  so  richly  deserves.  Many 
were  the  stories  our  friend  had  to  tell  of 
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The  badger,  though  not  such  a  general 
depredator,  and  having  a  reputation  for 
insectivorous  and  even  vegetarian  pro- 
clivities, goes  in  pursuit  of  his  prey  in 
such  a  clumsy  manner  as  would  bring  a 
blush  to  the  face  of  any  se!f-resi>ecting 
fox.  While  the  latter  will  insert  his  paw 
and  draw  a  young  rabbit  artfully  and  care- 
fully to  the  surface  without  disturbing  the 
ground,  the  former  goes  at  the  aperture 


one  comical  incident  of  a  double  capture. 
Four  traps  had  been  set  for  rabbits  in 
close  proximity,  and  behold  I  on  examina- 
tion, a  "bunny"  was  found  in  one,  and  in 
the  other  the  pursuant  Reynard,  who 
seemed  most  anxious  to  ignore  all  con- 
nection with  the  olher  captive,  and  looked 
as  innocent  as  almost  to  cast  a  reproach 
on  the  existence  of  such  a  state  of  things 
as  a  system  of  pilfalls  for  the  unwary 
traveller  who  preferred  the  darkness  to 
the  light,  albeit  his  reason  might  be  the 
«ame  as  that  of  the  people  of  old. 


ATTEMfTINO  TO  GET  AT 

like  a  btill  at  a  china  shop,  and  leaves 

a  great  mound  of  scratchcd-up  earth  as 
evidence  of  his  crime.  Even  the  guardian 
angel  of  the  ctllar-kiichen,  the  destroyer 
of  black-beetles,  the  quaint  spinous  little 
hedgehog,  is  found  in  the  gamekeeper's 
Newgate  Calendar.  On  one  occasion  the 
keeper  on  approaching  a  pheasant's  nest 
found  the  prosjiective  mother  in  a  violent 
state   of  agitation,  with   ruffled   feathers. 
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quivering  wings,  and  plaintive  cry.  The 
reason  was  immediately  perceptible  in  the 
presence  of  a  hedgehog,  who,  emitting  a 
curious  mixture  of  half  grunt,  half  hiss,  re- 
turned again  and  again  to  the  charge,  in  the 
hope  of  driving  her  off  her  eggs  and  making 
a  desirable  change  in  his  diet.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  become  weary  of  eating 
beetles. 

Each  of  the  depredators  has  its  own 
favourite  joints  or  morsels,  and  reveals  in 
the  carcase  it  leaves  behind  damnatory 
proofs  of  its  presence.  Most  of  them  seem 
to  have  a  partiality  for  the  head,  and  the 
stoats  have  a  clever  an^  almost  human 
habit  of  sucking  brains. 

With  each  season  of  the  year  comes 
round  a  separate  routine  of  duties,  all, 
apparently,  interesting,  some,  we  should 
fancy,  fascinating.  In  the  snow-time,  the 
merr}'  "  Houp,  houp !  "  of  the  keeper  is 
heard  as  he  stands  on  a  cleared  space  in 
the  park  with  an  ample  supply  of  beans. 
One  by  one,  antlered  heads  appear  in  the 
distance,  and,  led  by  the  bucks,  the  whole 
herd  comes  cautiously  forward  with  a 
certain  confidence  and  some  curiosity, 
but  an  alertness  which  tells  of  immediate 
retreat  at  full  speed  in  case  of  alarm. 

In  the  springtime  comes  the  seeking- 
out  and  protection  of  the  nests,  in  which 
the  co-operation  of  shepherds  and  hedgers 
is  enlisted  by  means  of  a  small  reward.  It 
is  generally,  however,  the  unerring  instinct 
of  the  dogs  of  the  former  that  discover  the 
existence  and  situation  of  the  nests,  thereby 
adding  to  the  income,  or,  at  any  rate, 
pocket-money,  of  their  masters.  Some  of 
these  special  constables  are  not  over- 
scrupulous (I  mean  the  men,  not  the  dogs), 
and  in  one  case  a  hedger  came  to  the 
keeper  with  the  information  that  a  part- 
ridge's nest  of  eggs  had  been  sucked  by  a 
weasel,  and  recommended  a  trap:  this 
class  of  person  always  suggests  a  man's 
own  business  to  him.  On  the  impulse  of 
the  moment  the  keeper  invited  him  to  a 
hearty  drink  of  beer,  but,  on  being  con- 
ducted to  the  spot,  his  quick  eye  detected 
the  fraud,  and  he  quietly  said  to  his  in- 
formant, "  These  were  sucked  by  a  two- 
legged  weasel,"  and,  with  this  gentle 
hint,  leniently  dismissed    him.      *'  But," 


drolly  added  our  friend  as  he  related 
it,  "I  have  always  grudged  that  drink 
of  beer  1 " 

The  assistance  of  these  same  men  is 
enlisted  to  supplement  the  other  means  of 
keeping  down  the  feathered  vermin,  and 
three  or  four  pence  will  be  paid  for  the 
production  of  a  tail,  which  is  considered 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  enemy's  decease. 
As  some  days  may  elapse  before  the 
expectant  possessor  of  such  trophies  may 
encounter  the  keeper  on  his  rounds,  it 
behoves  him  to  preserve  his  evidence  from 
loss  or  damage.  Thus  it  often  occurs 
that  when  the  keeper  approaches  he 
notices  his  auxiliary  fumbling  in  his 
pockets,  whence  he  produces  bulky 
packets  of  paper,  which,  on  being  care- 
fully unrolled,  reveal  the  caudal  append- 
ages of  the  victims  of  his  bow  and  spear. 
So  afraid  is  he  sometimes,  that  he  carefully 
sews  them  inside  his  waistcoat. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long,  and  really  not 
longer  than  is  necessary,  on  the  land- 
thieves,  that  we  have  left  ourselves  with 
only  sufficient  space  for  a  passing  reference 
to  the  preservation  of  fish  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  otter,  which,  in  the  absence  of 
specially  trained  hounds,  must  be  done  by 
bullet.  The  necessary  removal  of  some 
extra  ravenous  pike  is  always  an  event, 
and  an  incident  remains  in  our  memory  of 
an  occasion  of  a  live  perch  being  found 
in  a  pike  on  its  being  opened.  The  perch 
seemed  quite  healthy,  but  decidedly  as 
relieved  to  leave  his  compulsory  and  con- 
fined quarters  as  Jonah  himself. 

In  answer  to  a  direct  question  suggested 
by  an  irritation  and  constant  watering  in 
one  of  his  eyes  we  elicited  from  our 
modest  friend  that  he  had  quite  recently 
had  a  really  strange  encounter  with 
poachers,  in  the  course  of  which  one 
ruffian  said  incredulously,  **  You  're  not 
going  to  take  me  ? "  **  Not  if  you  can 
get  away,"  replied  the  keeper  with  grim 
humour.  **  I  *11  pinch  your  eye,"  retorted 
the  poacher  savagely,  and,  without  warn- 
ing, seized  upon  his  adversary's  eye  with 
finger  and  thumb,  applied  after  the  brutal 
and  barbarous  fashion  called  "gouging," 
at  one  time  prevalent  among  the  lowest 
blacklegs  of  the  prize-ring.     In  spite  of 
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the  agony  of  such  an  onslaught  and  the  than  I  would,  or  could,  give  here,  I  sjtn- 
atruggles  of  a  really  powerful  man,  the  pathised  with  Toby  Twinkle  in  the  otd- 
keeper  succeeded  in  dragging  him  to  a     fashioned  drama,  "  All  is  not  Gold  that 


gate,  to  which  he  handcuffed  him  while  Glitters,"  who  was  veiy  ambitious  to  be  a 

he  went  off  in  pursuit  of  the  rest  of  the  gamekeeper  till    he   heard    of  one  being 

gang.  shot   dead    by    poachers,    whereupon    he 

When  I  heard  this  described,  with  more  observed,  "  Ah !  that  materially  alters  the 

graphic  detail  of  the  extent  of  the  wound  case !  " 
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By     GEORGE     GISSING. 


AT  the  doors  of  the  Free  Library 
waited  a  dozen  men  and  half  as 
many  women ;  the  lucky  ones,  by  squeezing 
very  close,  partly  sheltered  themselves  from 
a  cold  drizzle ;  not  a  word  of  conversation 
passed  among  them,  and  the  minutes 
seemed  to  drag  interminably.  Then  the 
clock  struck,  and  the  doors  opened.  There 
was  a  breakneck  rush  down  the  stairs  to 
♦Jie  newspaper  room,  a  scamper  for  the 
first  sight  of  this  or  that  morning  paper. 
All  the  women,  and  a  few  of  the  men,  were 
genuinely  eager  to  search  columns  of 
advertisements,  on  the  chance  of  finding 
cmplo}Tnent ;  the  rest  came  for  betting 
news,  or  a  murder  trial,  or  some  such 
matter  of  popular  interest.  In  a  very 
short  timfc  each  of  the  favourite  journals 
had  its  little  crowd,  waiting  with  im- 
patience behind  the  two  or  three  persons 
who  managed  to  read  simultaneously. 
Silent  all,  amid  the  sound  of  rustling  pages, 
and  of  shoes  on  the  bare  boards.  Without 
roared  the  torrent  of  multitudinous  traffic. 
One  of  the  first  to  enter  was  a  young 
man  in  a  hard- felt  hat  and  fawn-coloured 
overcoat,  his  chin  stubbly  with  three  days' 
growth,  his  collar  betraying  a  week  or  more 
of  use,  and  his  finger-nails  bitten  to  the 
quick.  He  looked  ill-fed  and  anxious; 
one  could  imagine  him  a  clerk  or  shopman 
badly  in  want  of  a  place.  Yet  he  exhibited 
no  great  energy  in  the  hunt  for  likely 
advertisements.  After  holding  the  first 
place  for  a  minute  or  two,  he  drew  back 
from  the  newspaper,  and  stood  apart, 
gazing  idly  about  him.  Then,  with 
sauntering  step,  he  approached  one  of  the 
publications  which  no  one  else  cared  to 
examine — the  new  number  of  a  religious 
weekly — and  over  this  he  spent  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.     The  retirement  of  a 


man  from  the  paper  next  in  the.  row 
seemed  to  give  him  a  desired  opportynity; 
he  stepped  into  the  vacant  place,  and  read 
for  another  quarter  of  an  hour.  And  so 
all.  through  the  morning,  from  paper  to 
paper,,  as  his  turn  came.  He  read,  it 
appeared,  with  languid  interest,  often 
staring  vacantly  at  .  the  windows,  often 
gnawing  the  stumps  of  his  nails,  yet  never 
•seeming  inclined  to  go  away.  He  had  a 
very  common  face,  touched  with  amiability, 
-suggestive  of  average  intelligence ;  rarely — 
very  rarely — it  changed  expression,  but  it 
never  betokened  a  meditative  or  animated 
mood.  Read  he  certainly  did,  for  his 
hand  turned  the  leaves  ;  yet  it  was  difficult 
to  -  credit  him  with  either  pleasure-  or 
purpose  in  these  hours  of  quasi-intellectual 
occupation;    -      * 

At  one  o'clock  he  gave  signs  of  weari- 
ness, and  stood  as  though  debating  a 
question  with  himself;  as  the  result,  he 
left  the  reading-room,  walked  a  little  way 
along  the  street,  and  entered  a  coffee- 
tavern.  A  Sausage,  with  bread  and  Butter 
and .  a  cup  of  cocoa,  made  his  mid-day 
meal ;  he  ate  without  gusto,  which  perhaps 
was  not  •  surprising.  As  the  rain  had 
ceased,  he  digested  his  dinner  in  half  an 
hour's  ramble  about  the  neighbourhood, 
smoking  the  Jatter  half  of  a  pipe  which 
had  served  him  after  breakfast.  Ulti- 
mately his  steps  turned  again  towards  the 
Free  Library,  and  again  he  entered ;  but 
this  time  he  went  up  to  the  magazine- 
room.  Here  readers  were  supplied  with 
chairs,  and  sat  at  tables ;  and  just  now 
all  but  ever)'  place  was  occupied.  He 
sauntered  along  the  fioor  until,  unable  to 
do  better, "  he  took  a  chair  at  the  spot 
devoted  to  an  organ  of  vegetarianisnj. 
This  subject  had  no  interest  whatever  for 
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him,  but  he  opened  the  periodical  and 
read  therein,  until  a  departing  neighbour 
enabled  him  to  exchange  for  the  Wes/- 
minster  Review,  And  thus  again,  moving 
at  intervals  from  seat  to  seat,  he  passed 
the  afternoon. 

With  the  visage  and  the  gait  of  a 
somnambulist  he  at  length  betook  himself 
homeward — that  is  to  say,  to  a  couple  of 
sniall  rooms  in  an  unpleasant  street  near 
Euston  Station.  His  wife  was  awaiting 
him;  she  had  tea  ready  upon  the  table, 
and  on  her  face  a  not  unkindly  look  of 
expectation.  The  man  did  not  meet  her 
eyes ;  after  throwing  his  hat  and  coat  on 
to  a  chair,  he  sat  down  with  every  sign  of 
weariness,  and  waited  for  questions. 

'•  Nothing  ? "  asked  his  wife,  in  a 
voice  which  was  meant  to  anticipate 
consolation. 

Percy  Dunn — that  was  the  man's  name — 
shook  a  dreary  head. 

'*  Oh,  I  've  written  letters,  as  usual — 
two  or  three  letters — and  called  at  a  place 
or  two.     No  good." 

He  spoke  with  eyes  shifting  about  the 
floor,  and  hand  rubbing  his  stubbly  chin. 

"  Then  how  do  you  spend  the  time — all 
day?" 

"  Oh,  I  loaf  about — sit  in  the  reading- 
room — anything.  What's  the  good  of 
coming  'ome.  I  can't  sit  here  and  do 
nothing." 

•*  Well,  come  and  have  your  tea,  and 
then  I  '11  tell  you  something." 

Dunn  glanced  quickly  at  her,  a  ray  of 
shamefaced  hope  on  his  countenance.  In 
spite  of  hard  times,  these  two  had  not 
quarrelled,  and  were  not  weary  of  each 
other;  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that 
Mrs.  Dunn  was  not  quite  the  ordinary'  wife 
of  a  man  in  this  station.  Indeed,  she 
looked  a  pleasant  and  capable  little 
woman.  Her  dress,  though  poor  enough, 
had  a  becoming  neatness  ;  slic  showed 
very  clean  hands,  and  knew  how  to  arrange 
her  hair.  She  had  ideas,  too,  on  the 
subject  of  laying  a  poor  table,  so  as  to 
make  it  seem  less  poor  and,  in  the  true 
sense,  altogether  homely. 

'•  What  is  it  }  "  said  the  husband,  tr)'ing 
not  to  smile. 

*'  Have  your  tea." 


But  he  could  not,  until  he  had  heard 
what  there  was  to  be  told  ;  so  Mrs.  Dunn, 
with  a  jest  at  his  familiar  impatience,  made 
known  to  him  that  she  had  ''  gone  back  to 
the  mantles."  Twelve  shillings  a  week, 
the  best  she  could  obtain  just  now,  and 
much  better  than  nothing.  What  choice 
had  she  ?  In  two  months  of  undesired 
leisure,  Dunn  had  drawn  near  to  the  end 
of  his  resources ;  if  he  could  not  earn 
money,  she  must. 

**  Oh,  be  hanged  to  that  1 "  muttered  the 
young  man,  keeping  his  face  dow*n,  "  I 
don't  want  you  to  %oP 

"  It 's  done,  so  there 's  no  good  talking 
about  it.     Get  your  tea." 

They  had  been  married  three  years,  and, 
happily,  had  no  child.  Dunn  was  a  draper's 
salesman,  generally  in  good  employment, 
though  he  had  changed  his  shop  more 
often  than  was  desirable.  His  last  place 
he  had  quitted  involuntarily,  and  under 
circumstances  which  he  did  not  fully 
explain  to  his  wife ;  in  fact,  he  was  found 
guilty,  on  two  occasions,  of  such  gross 
carelessness  at  the  counter  that  his 
employers  could  neither  keep  him  in  their 
service  nor  recommend  him  to  anyone 
else.  Mr,  Dunn  had  grown  aweary  of 
standing  behind  a  counter ;  he  entertained 
hopes  —  the  vaguest — of  entering  upon 
some  new  career;  his  health  was  indifferent, 
and  he  talked  of  getting  a  country  place. 
Or  someone  might  engage  him  as 
traveller.  Or  he  might  hear  of  some- 
thing altogether  fresh  and  new.  He 
would  look  about  a  bit.  He  had  looked 
about,  though  not  very  energetically, 
for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks ;  then 
he  fell  a  prey  to  the  Free  Library. 

•*  Well,  see  here,  Maggie  ;  it 's  only  for 
a  time,  you  know.  I  can't  allow  you  to  go 
back  to  work.  That  won't  do  at  all.  I 
don't  believe  in  married  women  going  to 
work-rooms." 

"  All  right ;  get  your  tea." 

"  Well,  but — look  here,  now.  I  'm  not 
going  to  live  on  your  earnings.  That's 
not  my  sort ;  I  'm  not  one  of  that  kind. 
You  don't  think  I  am,  do  you  ?  " 

"Course  I  don't,  Percy.  What's  the 
good  of  bothering?  You'll  get  a  place 
before  long." 
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"  Why,  I  must.  How  are  we  to  live  ? 
Of  coarse  I  must." 

They  had  furniture  of  their  own,  and  paid 
onIy.eight  shillings  for  the  two  rooms ;  of 
late,  the  total  of  (heir  expenditure  had  been 
some  fifteen  shillings  a  week,  Dunn,  with 
DO  base  intention,  asked  hintself  whether 


"Oh,  shut  up.  What's  the  odds?  I'd 
just  as  soon  work  as  not.  What's  the 
good  of  sitting  at  'ome  all  day,  when  it 
doesn't  take  me  more  than  an  hour  or  two 
to  dp  all  there  is  to  do  ?  " 

"But  you  wouldn't  want  to  go  to  the 
mantles  if  I  earned  good  money  again  f  " 
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they  could  live  on  his  wife's  wages.  Im- 
possible, of  course.  To-morrow  he  would 
really  "  look  about"  ;   it  was  high  time. 

He  ate  his  meal  and  enjoyed  it.  Good 
humour  shone  upon  his  pasty  visage.  He 
drew  Maggie  to  him,  made  her  sit  upon 
his  knee,  and  talked  affectionately, 

"You're  a  good  sort,  old  girl.  And 
I  've  given  you  a  lot  o'  worry.    And " 


"  I  don't  know.  Why  not  ?  Unless,  of 
course,  we  had  a  'ouse  of  our  own." 

"And  so  we  will!"  exclaimed  Dunn 
fervently,  a  sanguine  flush  upon  his  cheeks. 

"A  nice  little  'ouse  somewhere  out 
north.  There's  splendid  little  'ouses  for 
little  enough  ;  it 's  only  making  the  start. 
I  ought  to  have  saved  more.  It's  all 
my  fault — don't  say  it  isn't.    I  go  buying 
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this  and  that,  and  wasting  coin  every  sort 
of  way.  There!  we'll  have  a  little  'ouse 
of  our  own." 

He  began  to  discuss  localities,  rents, 
the  price  of  furniture ;  all  with  a  dreamy 
satisfaction,  as  if  the  means  were  already 
in  hand.  His  wife,  though  of  more 
practical  temper,  found  the  dream  pleasant, 
and  encouraged  it.  And,  just  as  they  had 
decided  upon  a  Brussels  carpet  for  the 
best  room,  someone  knocked  at  their 
door. 

•*  All  right ;  it 's  only  me,"  said  a  boyish 
voice. 

Willie  Smith,  Mrs.  Dunn's  brother, 
showed  himself;  a  lad  of  eighteen,  comely, 
like  his  sister,  and  very  good-natured. 
Young  as  he  was,  Willie  had  for  several 
years  supported  himself. 

"  Thought  I  'd  just  look  in  and  tell  you. 
Got  another  rise.  It's  a  pound  a  week 
now  !  — and  there 's  something  else." 

He  spoke  of  family  affairs,  of  certain 
changes  which  would  affect  his  own  posi- 
tion and  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  find 
a  new  abode. 

**  Why,  you  *d  better  come  and  live  with 
us,"  said  Mrs.  Dunn.  ** There's  a  room  to 
let  upstairs,  if  it  would  suit  you.  Things 
would  cost  you  less  than  anywhere 
else." 

The  lad  stood  dubious.  Hitherto,  under 
the  eyes  of  relatives,  he  had  looked  forward 
with  no  little  satisfaction  to  a  life  of  inde- 
pendence in  manly  lodgings ;  his  sister's 
suggestion  disturbed  him  ;  he  wished  to 
put  it  aside,  but  knew  not  how  to  do  so 
without  giving  offence.  Mrs.  Dunn  again 
urged  the  advantages  of  his  taking  a  room 
in  this  house  :  she  could  look  after  his  com- 
fort, and  (as  she  said  to  herself)  after  his 
welfare  in  other  respects.  Being  of  a 
pliable  disposition,  Willie  swallowed  his 
private  objections  to  the  scheme,  and 
all  three  agreed  that  nothing  could  be 
better. 

So,  a  week  later,  the  family  had  three 
members.  Mrs.  Dunn  and  her  brother 
were  absent  at  work  all  day ;  the  husband, 
as  usual,  betook  himself  each  morning  to 
St.  Martin's  Lane,  ostensibly  to  search  the 
newspapers  for  a  likely  advertisement,  but 
in  reality  to  indulge  the  form  of  idleness 


which  had  taken  an  irresistible  hold  upon 
him :  to  moon  for  hours  over  columns  and 
pages  of  print,  stupefying  himself  as  with 
a  drug  which  lulled  his  anxieties,  obscured 
his  conscience.  . 

The  presence  of  a  third  person  at  home 
made  it  easier  for  him  to  avoid  talking  of 
his  perilous  situation,  but  in  a  fortnight's 
time,  when  he  had  nothing  whatever  to 
live  upon  save  his  wife's  earnings,  he  was 
driifen  by  very  shame  to  a  new  confession 
of  hopelessness.  It  was  after  Willie  had 
left  them  for  the  night. 

**  How  are  you  managing  }  "  he  asked, 
with  a  timid  glance  at  his  wife. 

"  Oh,  it 's  all  right ;  we  can  just  get 
along." 

"  Yes,  but  hmjo  ?  " 

He  insisted,  and  Maggie  with  some  con- 
fusion made  known  to  him  at  length  that 
her  brother  had  saved  a  few  pounds,  which 
he  was  willing  to  lend  them  until  things 
improved. 

**  He  just  lets  me  have  a  shilling  or  two 
as  I  want  it.  He  don't  mind  ;  he 's  a  good 
boy." 

**  Look  here,  ^Maggie,  I  can't  stand 
this,"  muttered  Dunn,  genuinely  moved. 
"  It's  a  mean  thing  to  do." 

•*  But  you  '11  pay  it  all  back.  And  what 
else  can  we  do  }  " 

**  I  tell  you  what,"  he  exclaimed,  **  if  I 
don't  earn  something  to-morrow  I  won't 
come  *ome  at  all.  You  can  get  along  well 
enough  without  me.  I  won't  come  'ome 
till  I  've  got  something  in  my  pocket — I 
swear  I  won't !  " 

His  voice  and  aspect  alarmed  the 
impressible  wife.  Of  late  she  had  observed 
a  growing  strangeness  in  him,  a  lethargy 
which  held  him  mute,  and  seemed  to 
weigh  upon  his  limbs;  he  sometimes 
looked  at  her  with  disquieting  eyes,  a 
dull  stare  as  though  his  wits  were  leaving 
him.  Hearing  him  speak  thus,  she  had 
visions  of  tragic  calamity ;  he  would  drown 
himself  or  commit  ghastly  suicide  on  the 
railwav-line.  Willi  all  the  animation  of 
which  she  was  capable,  ]\Iaggie  exhorted 
him  to  be  more  hopeful.  When  things 
were  at  the  worst  they  always  mended — 
and  so  on.  Dunn  allowed  her  to  soothe 
him  ;  he  promised  to  come  home  as  usual, 
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cveo  though  with    empty   pockets ;    but  depositing  a   small  sum  (obtained  from 

his  resolve  to  make  some  kind  of  effort  Willie  Smith)  was  allowed  to  take  samples 

expressed    itself   with    vehemence.      He  of  certain  goods,  for  sale  on  commission, 

would  be  idle  no  longer,  even  if  he  had  to  His  wife  lamented,  but  Dunn  was  heroically 


go  and  work  at  the  docks  or  sweep  a  determined.      One   whole   day   he  spent 

crossing,  in   house-to-house  visitation  of  a  likely 

And  the  next  day  he  did,  in  fact,  take  a  suburb,   and    his    earnings  at  the    close 

practical  step.   He  applied  at  a  City  ware-  amounted  to  fourpencc.     Well,  it  was  a 

honae  for  an  itinerant  agency,  and,  after  beginning :    fourpcnce     is    better    than 
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nothing.  On  the  second  morning  he  set 
forth  again  with  aching  limbs  and  a  sink- 
ing heart.  As  it  happened,  his  route  led 
him  past  the  doors  of  a  newly-opened  Free 
Library.  It  was  like  the  sight  of  a  public- 
house  to  the  habitual  drinker ;  he  quivered 
under  the  temptation,  and  whipped  himself 
forward ;  but  his  weary  legs  were  traitor- 
ous. The  reading-room,  with  its  sni^ll  of 
new  prints  once  more  drugged  his  con- 
science, and  there  he  sat  until  nightfall. 

After  this  he  yielded  utterly  to  his 
vice.  Pretending  at  home  that  no  dis- 
couragement should  daunt  him,  that  he 
would  work  on  until  his  agency  became 
remunerative,  he  stood  every  morning 
before  the  familiar  doors  in  St.  Martin's 
Lane,  and  entered  with  the  first  rush.  But 
now  he  did  not  even  glance  at  the  adver- 
tisements. First  of  all  he  made  for  one 
or  other  of  the  journals  little  in  demand, 
and  read  it  through  at  his  ease.  On 
certain  mornings  of  the  week  the  illus- 
trated papers  were  his  leading  attraction  ; 
he  darted  upon  the  London  News,  the 
Graphic,  and  the  rest  of  them  with  breath- 
less excitement,  and,  having  satisfied  his 
curiosity,  could  relinquish  them  to  others 
for  the  next  six  days,  until,  mere  tattered, 
grimy  rags,  they  gave  place  to  the  new  issue. 
Knowing  the  moment  when  the  evening 
papers  would  arrive,  he  stood  ready  to  pounce 
upon  this  or  that  before  anyone  could 
anticipate  him.  No  matter  the  subject, 
its  display  in  fresh-smelling  print  sufficed 
to  interest  him,  or,  at  all  events,  to  hold 
his  eyes;  there  he  stood,  spellbound, 
unresisting,  oblivious  of  ever}thing  save 
his  gratification  in  the  mere  act  of  reading. 

Upstairs,  in  the  magazine-room,  he 
read  through  everything  that  did  not 
utterly  defy  his  intelligence,  and  at  the 
end  of  an  article  in  one  of  the  graver 
monthlies  he  would  sigh  with  satisfaction, 
persuading  himself  that  he  had  enriched 
his  mind.  For  thus  had  he  now  begun  to 
justify  himself :  on  his  walk  home,  when 
conscience  tried  to  speak,  he  replied  that 
he  had  been  '*  studying,"  making  up  for 
the  defects  of  his  education,  preparing  for 
•*  something  better,"  when  fortune  should 
put  it  in  his  way.  He  wished  he  could 
tell  his  wife  and  get  her  to  approve,  but 


he  feared  Maggie  would  not  understand 
him. 

Before  long  it  was  necessary  to  avow 
that  the  agency  had  proved  a  failure. 

'*  It  won't  do,"  he  said  gravely.  "I'm 
wearing  out  shoe-leather.  I  must  have  a 
try  at  something  else.  I  *ve  got  an  idea, 
but  I  won't  say  anything  about  it  just  yet." 

And  he  nodded  several  times  with  owlish 
impressiveness. 

Mrs.  Dunn  and  her  young  brother  held 
private  talk. 

**  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  Percy," 
she  said  anxiously.  **  He  doesn't  seem 
quite  right  in  his  'ead — what  do  j^ou 
think  ?  " 

**  He 's  queer  sometimes,  I  must  say." 

"And  I  am  so  ashamed  at  taking  your 
money — ^that  I  am.  It  isn't  right — that  it 
isn't." 

"  Oh,  don't  you  make  any  fuss," 
answered  the  good-natured  lad.  "  I  've 
got  no  use  for  it.  I  can't  see  you  hard  up, 
can  I  ?  " 

Their  earnings,  put  together,  amply 
sufficed  for  the  week 's  expenses,  and,  but 
for  her  uneasiness  on  Dunn's  account, 
Maggie  would  have  found  nothing  to 
complain  of.  It  relieved  her  from  an 
increasing  apprehension  when,  one  even- 
ing, her  husband  came  home  more  like 
his  old  self,  and  announced  a  new  project. 
Having  heard  by  chance  that  an  old 
acquaintance  of  his,  a  fellow-shopman, 
had  started  a  drapery  business  at  Croydon, 
he  had  been  over  there  to  have  a  talk,  and 
not  without  result.  The  Croydon  man  had 
no  particular  need  of  an  assistant,  but  was 
willing  to  take  Dunn  in  that  capacity  if 
board  and  lodging  were  all  he  asked. 

*•  And  I  'm  going,"  declared  the  out-of- 
work.  "  It  ''s  better  than  'anging  about 
doing  nothing.  I  shall  come  'ome  on 
Saturday  night  and  go  back  on  the 
Monday  morning.  If  the  business  does 
well,  he  '11  be  able  to  pay  me  before  long  ; 
and  if  he  can't  I  shall  have  time  to  look 
out  for  another  place." 

Maggie  agreed  that  this  sort  of  engage- 
ment was  preferable  to  none  at  all ;  but  it 
would  be  necessary  for  Dunn  to  have  a 
new  outfit  of  clothes.  He  had  grown  so 
shabby  as  to  be  quite  unpresentable  behind 
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a  counter.  Maggie  and  her  brother 
managed  to  find  the  money  for  this  outlay, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  Dunn  took  leave  of 
them.  He  possessed  not  a  farthing  of  his 
own ;  the  cost  of  his  travelling  backwards 
and  fonvards  each  week,  with  other  small 
expenditures  not  to  be  avoided,  would,  of 
course,  be  borne  by  the  faithful  two  who 
worked  to  keep  up  the  home. 

"  I  shall  pay  you  back  every  penny,  boy," 
said  Dunn  to  his  brother-in-law  in  an  out- 
burst of  sanguine  gratitude.  **  Mind  you 
keep  an  account.  Make  him  keep  an 
account  of  every  penny  we  have  from  him, 
Maggie.  There's  better  days  coming, 
don't  you  fear  I" 

In  the  course  of  the  first  week  he  wrote 
an  encouraging  letter,  and  late  on  Saturday 
night  he  was  welcomed  back.  Undoubt- 
edly he  looked  better  already ;  his  report 
of  the  Croydon  business  was  very  hopeful. 
What  the  shop  wanted  was  just  the  energy 
and  experience  which  he  brought  to  it ; 
why,  Tomlinson  admitted  that  the  takings 
had  already  increased.  Though  it  had 
never  been  his  speciality^  Dunn  flattered 
himself  that  he  knew  better  than  most  men 
how  to  dress  a  window,  and  Tomlinson, 
already  convinced  of  this,  promised  him 
the  control  of  that  department.  Of  course 
in  such  a  little  shop  one  couldn't  do  much 
in  the  way  of  artistic  exhibition,  but  one 
had  only  to  watch  the  passers-by  to  see 
how  great  an  improvement  had  already 
been  effected.  Thus,  while  eating  the 
tasty  supper  provided  for  him,  Dunn 
talked  till  long  after  midnight.  Next 
morning,  to  complete  the  enjoyment  of 
his  holiday,  he  bought  three  Sunday 
newspapers,  and  abandoned  himself  to 
luxurious  reading. 

On  his  next  return  home,  he  did  not 
report  the  serious  differences  which  had 
arisen  between  him  and  his  employer  in 
the  course  of  the  week ;  all  went  well,  he 
declared  —  save  that  the  diet  might  be 
improved  ;  in  Ma/  respect  Tomlinson  and 
his  wife  were  rather  mean.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Dunn  already  felt  his  duties  so 
burdensome  that  he  had  began  to  grumble 
at  not  being  paid,  a  piece  of  ingratitude 
which  Mr.  Tomlinson  not  unnaturally 
resented.    **  Words  "  had'  passed  between 


the  two ;  moreover,  there  had  been 
"words"  between  Tomlinson  and  his 
wife,  and  Mrs.  Tomlinson  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  starve  out  the  intruder. 
Dunn,  speedily  aware  of  this  female 
hostility,  knew  how  it  would  end  ;  there  is 
no  holding  one's  ground  against  the  Mrs. 
Tomlinsons  of  small  drapers'  shops.  But 
not  a  syllable  of  this  was  allowed  to  pass 
his  lips,  and  on  Monday  moniing  he  went 
off  with  a  show  of  excellent  spirits. 

By  Wednesday  things  came  to  a  head. 
There  was  a  three-cornered  combat. 
Tomlinson  abused  Dunn  for  laziness  and 
incompetence;  Mrs.  Tomlinson  reviled 
her  husband  for  foolish  good-nature,  and 
the  assistant  for  every  conceivable  fault ; 
and  Dunn  fired  away  at  both  with  the 
recklessness  of  a  man  who  knows  that  he 
has  nothing  to  gain  by  moderation.  It 
ended  in  the  only  possible  way:  Dunn, 
bidden  to  pack  his  traps  and  be  off,  did 
so  with  all  speed,  and  at  mid-day  was  back 
in  London. 

His  modest  luggage  he  had  despatched 
by  the  parcel  delivery  company  ;  unen- 
cumbered, and  rejoicing  in  recovered 
freedom,  he  strolled  from  Victoria  Station 
up  to  Charing  Cross,  and  thence  into 
St.  Martin's  Lane.  The  direction  was 
fatal.  Though  he  had  no  such  thing  in 
mind,  he  became  aware  that  he  was 
passing  the  door  of  the  Free  Library: 
the  old  spell  seized  upon  him ;  he  was 
drawn  across  the  threshold  and  down  the 
stairs.  The  scent  of  newspapers,  mingled 
with  the  odour  of  filthy  garments  and 
unwashed  humanity,  put  him  beside  him- 
self with  joy ;  his  nostrils  quivered,  his 
eyes  sparkled,  he  strode  towards  the 
dinner-hour  throng  which  pressed  about 
the  illustrated  weeklies.  Between  musty 
heads  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  tatters 
of  last  Saturday's  London  News;  in  five 
minutes'  time  he  found  his  opportunity 
and  leapt  to  the  front.  An  hour  passed 
before  he  remembered  that  he  had  had 
no  dinner. 

He  ate  with  strict  economy,  and  hurried 
back  again,  this  time  to  the  upper  hall. 
As  usual,  it  was  not  easy  to  find  a  vacant 
chair.  The  sight  of  a  labourer  fast  asleep 
on   the   pages  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
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roused  him  to  indignation ;  he  touched 
the  man,  then  shook  him. 

"Here,  I  say,  jou  don't  seem  to  be 
leadingl" 

"  All  right,  Guv'nor,"  growled  the  indi- 
vidual disturbed  ;  "  yoa  're  welcome." 


"Look  here,  Maggie,  could  you  stand 
it  P  What  do  you  advise  me  to  do  ?  Am 
I  to  go  back  and  beg  them  to  keep 
me  ?" 

"I  should  think  not?"  cried  the  in- 
dignant wife.   "What  dojw  say,  Willie?'* 


DON'T  SEEM  TO  B 


Dunn  seized  the  chair,  turned  to  the 
first  page  of  the  review,  and  began  to  read 

an  article  on  "  Hypnotism." 

Reaching  home  at  supper-time,  he  pro- 
fessed to  have  come  straight  from  Croy- 
don. He  made  known  his  wrongs,  the 
disgraceful  treatment  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected. 


"  I  should  chuck  it  up,"  said  the  lad 
unconcernedly. 

So  on  the  morrow  Dunn  resumed  his 
visits  to  St,  Martin's  Lane.  Week  after 
week  went  by,  and  he  sat  reading ;  spell- 
bound, hypnotised.  Month  after  month, 
and  still  he  read.  JMaggie  and  her  brother 
worked  to  keep  up  the  home. 


A    VISIT    TQ    SING-SING    PRISON,    NEW    YORK.  ^ 

Bv    JULIUS    IL   PRICF- 


ON  a  fine  warm  day  in  New  York  it  is 
quite  a  pleasant  little  excursion  to 
take    a   run    down   to    the   quaint  little 
villageof  Sing-Sing,  even-  if  one's  object 
is  not  to  visit  the  famous  prison,  for  it  is- 
only  a  distance  of  thirty-ffve  miles  from- 
the  capital,  and   as  the   railroad  follows 
the  banks  of  the  majestic  Hudsoh  Rivep 
nearly  the  whole  way, 
glimpses    of   truly 
picturesque    scenery 
are  caught  every  now 
and  then.     A  run  oi 
little     over    an     hour 
brings    one    in    sight 
of  the  prison,  which 
stands    on  a    sort  of 
small     promontory 
jutting     into     the    . 
Hudson.     At  first  ap- 
pearance.   Sing  -  Sing  ' 
presents  more  the 
aspect     of     a     large 
factory  than  anything 

else;  its  tall  chimney  pripcIpal  keener 

and  blocks  of  many- 
windowed  buildings  heightening  the  illu- 
sion, while  the  sound  of  machinery  and 
the  hissing  of  steam  help  to  give  it  an  air 
of  life  and  liberty  which  is '  somewhat 
unexpected.  On  a  nearer  inspection  one 
soon  perceives  that  all  this  everyday 
appearance  of  movement  is  but  the  kernel, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  large  block  of  buildings, 
and  that  the  outer  shell  is  composed  of 
massive  walls,  which  are  as  jealously 
guarded  as  those  of  a  fortress,  for  at  short 
intervals  along  them  are  small  watch 
towers,  in  which  are  stationed,  night  and 
day,  armed  warders,  who  would  not  hesitate 
to  open  fire  on  any  prisoner  foolhardy 
enough  to-attempt  to  escape  ;  from  these 


points  of  vantage- uninterrupted  views  of 
the  neighbourhood  being  obtained. 

On  arrival  at  the  principal-  entrance  I; 
was  shown  into-  a  large  office,  or  rather 
waiting-room,    where,    having    previously 
arranged  my  visit,  I  was  most  courteously 
received  by  Principal  Keeper  Connaughton, 
and  informed,  in  reply  to  my  inquiry,  that 
I  might  make  as  much 
use  of  my  sketch-book 
and    camera    as    I 
wished  during  my  tour 
of     inspection.       No 
time  was  lost,  for  the 
dinner  •  hour   was   at 
hand,  and   as   I   had 
learnt   that    this   was 
the   most    interesting 
episode  of  the  evcrj- 
day  life  at  Stng-Sing, 
I    naturally    was    de- 
sirous of  getting  some 
sketches  of   it.      Al- 
though at  first  sight, 
juQj,  as     I     have    just    re- 

marked, in  outward 
appearance  so  unlike  a  prison,  the  actual 
entrance  to  Sing-Sing  is  very  much  the  re- 
verse, and  the  heavy  iron  wicket  through 
which  one  passes  into  the  interior  of 
the  buildings  produces  a  depressing 
effect  and  causes  an  involuntary  shudder. 
As  there  were  still  ■  a  Tew  minutes 
to  spare  before  the  ."  cease  work " 
sounded,  my  guide  suggested  showing 
me  round  some  of  the  buildings  while 
we  were  waiting.  First  we  visited 
the  warder's  office.  This  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  flourishing  stationer's 
shop  —  the  walls  were  thickly  covered 
with  coloured  supplements  from  the 
Zlluslraled    London    Nrws,     Graphic,   etc^ 
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\vhilst  heaps  of  parcels  of  paper,  books, 
and  other  miscellaneous  litter  were  stacked 
all  over  the  place.  There  were  two  con- 
victs in  charge  of  this  department,  and 
a  very  easy  time  they  appeared  to  be 
having.  Of  course,  only  men  of  education 
are  selected  for  this  envied  post,  and  they 
must  have  proved  themselves  worthy  of 
the  position.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  both 
the  "office  clerks"  were  men  famous  in 
the  annals  of  American  crime,  one  being 
one  of  the  New  York  aldermen  about 
whom  there  was  such  a  scandal  some  years 
ago.  I  was  not  informed  of  this  till  we 
had  left  the  place,  or  I  should  certainly 
have  taken  more  than  the  cursory  glance 
at  him  I  did.  We  then  went  to  the 
library,  which,  with  its  well  -  stocked 
shelves,  on  which,  I  was  informed,  are  to 
be  found  almost  every  kind  of  book,  even 
to  novels,  certainly  conveyed  no  idea  of 
extreme  severity  on  the  part  of  the  officials 
towards  their  charges — rather  the  contrary, 
perhaps.  Several  prisoners  came  in  whilst 
we  were  there  to  change  books,  and  I  was 
much  astonished  to  see  them  leaning  over 
the  counter  chatting  to  the  librarian  (also 
a  prisoner)  in  the  most  free-and-easy 
manner  while  he  was  getting  them 
what  they  required,  our  presence  making 
no  apparent  difference  to  them.  I 
learnt  on  inquiry  that  the  men  have 
plenty  of  opportunity  given  them  for  read- 
ing after  their  day's  work  is  done  ;  but  of 
this  more  anon.  The  sound  of  a  big 
steam-horn  announced  the  dinner -hour, 
so  we  adjourned  to  the  spacious  grass- 
plotted  quadrangle  to  watch  the  prisoners 
file  past  on  their  way  to  the  dining-hall. 
In  a  few  minutes  there  appeared  long 
processions  of  men  marching  very  slowly 
in  Indian  file,  every  man  with  his  right 
hand  placed  on  the  shoulder  of  the  man 
in  front  of  him ;  the  leading  man  with 
his  arms  crossed.  All  were  bowing  their 
heads  and  looking  slightly  away  from 
where  we  stood.  Each  detachment  of 
about  sixty  prisoners  was  accompanied 
by  a  warder.  There  was  quite  a  big 
battalion,  for  the  march-past  occupied 
some  few  minutes,  and  I  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  making  sketches  and  photos.  All 
nations  were  represented  in  this  large  body 


of  men ;  for  I  noticed  Chinamen,  negroes, 
and    many    other   pronounced    types    as 
they    filed     past.      Meanwhile     quite    a 
little     crowd    of    visitors    had     arrived, 
among  whom  were  many  smartly  dressed 
ladies  and  children,   the  novelty  of  the 
scene    evidently    affording    them     much 
entertainment.   It  struck  me,  however,  as  a 
strange  and  incongruous  sight,  to  a  certain 
extent  almost  recalling  barbaric  China,  this 
exhibition,  so  to  speak,  of  all  these  wretched 
outcasts  of  society  ;  this  making  a  sort  of 
show  of  them  seemed  to  me  unnecessarily 
adding    to    their    punishment.      I    had 
imagined  that  I  was  being  shown  some 
special  favour  as  a  Press-man  in  being 
allowed  to  see  all  this,  but  I  was  mistaken. 
Sing-Sing  is  evidently  one  of  the  "lions" 
of  New    York,   and  attracts  perhaps   as 
many  sightseers  as  does  the  Morgue  in 
Paris.     It  can,  however,  only  be  to  gratify 
a  morbid  curiosity  that  people  visit  such 
gruesome  places,  for  there  is  really  little 
or    nothing   attractive  about  them.    We 
then    adjourned    to    the    large    dining- 
hall    to     see     the    convicts    "  fed."      It 
was    a    strange    scene,    and    absolutely 
the  antithesis  of   what  I  had  imagined 
prison  life   could  possibly  be  like,  more 
especially  after  my  recent  experiences  in 
Siberia,   although    perhaps  that   was  no 
criterion.  Imagine  an  immense,  spotlessly 
clean  hall,  filled  with  rows  of  tables  at 
which  were  seated  hundreds  of  prisoners, 
eating    away     as     fast     as    they    could, 
whilst     the     air    was    heavy    with     the 
savoury  odour  of  good   soup  and  well- 
cooked  meat.    Not  a  sound  was  heard  but 
the  buzz  of  eating,  for  speaking  is  strictly 
forbidden.    All  around  were   warders  or 
prisoners    with    huge    baskets   of   bread, 
which  they  dispensed  as  fast  as  the  men 
wanted  it,  a  sign  of  the  head  being  suf- 
ficient ;  others  served  out  hot  tea  from  big 
cans,  or  else  meat  and  potatoes ;  in  fact, 
there  was  no  stint  whatever,  and  I  could 
not  help  thinking  how  many  poor,  honest 
wretches  there   are    who   hardly  ever  get 
such   a  square    meal    as  these  Sing-Sing 
gentlemen  get  positively  forced  on  them 
every  day ! 

I  had  not  yet  had  lunch  myself,  so  the 
smell  of  the  appetising  food  quite  made 
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my  mouth  water,  and  I  should  not  have 
required  much  pressing  to  have  sat  down 
with  the  crowd.    But  I  was  not  invited, 


DINNER   PARADE  AT  SINS-SING   PRISON, 

unfortunately.  My  guide  informed  me 
that  the  men  get  exactly  the  same  food  as 
their  warders,  and  were  allowed  at  all  their 
meals  as  much  as  they  cared  to  eat  or 
drink  i  in  fact,  so  much  so  that  they  could 
take  some  of  It  with  them  into  their  cells 
if  they  wished  I  On  the  score  of  feed- 
ing, therefore,  the  New  York  prisoners 
have  nothing  to  complain  of.  As  the  men 
finished  their  meal  they  were  allowed  to 
individually  leave,  and  I  learnt  that  most 
of  them  hurried  away  thus  so  as  to  get  a 
few  minutes  to  themselves  before  resuming 
work ;  I  further  learnt  that  this  short  walk 
between  the  ateliers  and  the  dining-hall  is 
all  the  exercise  they  ever  get.  On  my 
expressing  surprise  at  this,  my  informant 
added  with  a  smile  that  no  other  was 
needed,  for  "hard  work  is  the  best  exorcise 
for  them,"  and  the  officials  found  this 
system  answer  very  well.  We  then  strolled 
across  the  grass  in  the  genial  sunshine 
to  the  workshops.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
striped  costume  of  the  men  one  might  have 
been  in  a  large  factory  just  after  the  dinner- 
hour,  for  there  was  no  appearance  of 
"  prison  "  about  the  place,  A  glance  round 


the  various  work-rooms  was  sufficient  to 
convince  me  that  the  prison  is  entirely  self- 
su[^[ting,  and  that  the  inmates  have  to 
work  hard  for  their  forced  keep— boot- 
making,  tailoring,  shirt-dressing,  stone- 
masoniy,  and  various  other  trades  being 
well  represented ;  in  fact,  so  much  so  that 
this  immense,  constantly  working  factory 
must  undoubtedly  be  a  formidable  and 
very  serious  rival  to  outer  work.  Not  much 
time  was  lost  after  dinner  in  getting  to 
work  again,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the 
men  were  settled  down  for  another  long 
spell,  which  would  only  terminate  at  half- 
past  five,  when  they  are  marched  back  to 
their  cells  and  locked  up  for  the  night 
What  struck  me  principally  about  tile  work- 
shops was  the  scarcity  of  warders  I  saw 
about — only  one  to  each  large  room,  where, 
perhaps, would  be  some  twenty  or  thirty  pri- 
soners, and  many  of  these  very  nasty- looking 
customers  indeed.  I  suppose,  however, 
that  the  knowledge  of  how  unpleasant 
things  could  be  made  for  them  if  they 
attempted  even  to  be  obstreperous  is  in 
itself  agreat  deterrent,  for  it  is  very  seldom, 
1  learnt,  that  prisoners  show  signs  cA 
rebellion.  Amongst  themselves  though,  I 
was  informed,  they  did  not  always  agree. 


and  fights  are  not  of  unfrequent  occur- 
rence, though,  of  course,  they  are  generally 
stopped  immediately  and  the.  principals 
punished.  These  occasional  "  tiffs "  are 
naturally  inevitable  amongst  such  a  crowd 
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of  rascals.  Stilly  the  few  warders  have  110 
very  diflicult  task  to  keep  order.  Having 
seen,  all  I  wanted  of  the  "  shops,"  we  then 
went  across  to  the  large  building  in 
which  arc  the  cells.  This  was  the  real 
"  prison  "  part,  and  offered  a  striking  con- 
trast to  what  I  had  just  visited.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  long  six-storey  building,  the 
walls  of  which  were  of  great  thickness, 
being  perforated  at  intervals  with  loop- 
boles,  each  one  representing  a  correspond- 
ing cell.      This   opening,  however,    only 


prisoners  than  cells;  so  many  had  to  be 
"  doubled  trp."  This  does  not  sound  so 
very  dreadful  till  one  learns  the  dimensions 
of  each  cell.  As  they  struck  me  as  not 
being  larger  than  cupboards,  I  took  the 
trouble  to  measure  one  for  myself,  and 
found  its  exact  dimensions  were  3  ft,  6  in. 
wide,  7ft.long,and6ft.  6  in.  high,and these 
dismal  holes  are  only  lighted  and  ven- 
tilated by  a  grating  in  the  door.  I 
got  the  warder  to  shut  me  up  in 
one  for  a  few   seconds,  but  1  felt  sucK 
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served  to  light  the  immediate  interior  of 
the  building,  for  the  walls  were  but  a  sort 
of  thick  outer  shell.  The  actual  cells  are 
an  interior  block,  so  to  speak.  After  all  I 
had  just  witnessed  I  must  confess  I  was  a 
bit  shocked  at  the  sight  of  these  boxes 
of  torture,  for  such  they  appeared  to  me. 
And  all  the  conclusions  I  had  jumped  at 
as  to  the  over-lenient  treatment  of  the 
prisoners  vanished  when  I  saw  how  this 
was  counterbalanced  by  the  reverse  of 
the  medal.  There  were  six  tiers  of  cells, 
or  accommodation  for  i  loo  prisoners.  At 
the  time  of  my  visit  there  were  400  more 


an  overpowering  sensation  of  suffocation 
that  I  was  glad  to  get  out ;  yet  two  big  men 
are  often  shut  up  in  such  a  space.  I  was 
informed  that  every  day  at  half-past  five, 
after  their  work  is  done,  the  men  are  locked 
up  until  a  quarter-past  six  the  following 
morning.  On  Sundays,  with  the  exception 
of  an  hour  for  divine  service  and  to  fetch 
their  food,  the  poor  wretches  are  shut  up 
the  whole  day,  and  have  their  meals  in 
their  cells.  Sunday  fe  to  them  the  most 
dreaded  day  of  the  wliole  week,  I  leamt, 
instead  of  being  one  to  look  forward  to,  • 
and  this  in  spite  of  their  being  allowed 
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many  little  luxuries,  such  as  smoking  (each 
man  is  given  a  pipe  and  receives  two 
packets  of  tobacco  per  week),  books 
from  the  library,  and,  above  all,  per- 
mission, if  they  are  well  behaved  and  have 
the  means,  to  furnish  Ihdr  own  cells  them- 
selves. A  glance  round  showed  how 
readily,  in  many  instances,  this  permission 
is  taken  advantage  of,  for  several  of  the 
tiny  "  rooms  "  were  adorned  with  pictures 
and  photographs,  and  even  had  a  lamp 
and  miniature  armchair  and  table  to 
complete  the  ameublfment,  while  in  one 
or  two  a  comfortable  rug  covered 
the  bunk  -  like  bed.  Of  course,  all 
these  "  comforts "  must  be  taken  as 
some  slight  set-off  to  the  hardship  of 
living  in  such  cramped  quarters.  A  walk 
round  one  of  the  tiers  of  cells  was  suffi- 
cient to  give  one  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
what  they  were  all  like,  and  there  was  no 
temptation  to  linger  in  the  gloomy  place ; 
so  having  now  seen  all  my  guide  would 
show  me,  we  strolled  towards  the  office 
again.  For  reasons  best  known  to  the 
officials,  I  was  not  allowed  to  see  anything 
but  the  most  superficial  part  of  the  prison. 
I  asked  if  I  might  not  be  permitted  to  have 
a  peep  at  a  "condemned  cell "  and  the 
electrocution  chamber,  but  was  refused 
point-blank  in  a  manner  which  admitted 
of  no  gainsaying.  This  was  somewhat  sur- 
prising to  me,  for  Cven  in  Siberia  I  only  had 
to  ask  to  be  shown  absolutely  all  I  wanted 
to  see  in  the  various  prisons  I  visited. 
We  had  a  look  in   at  the   church  and 


Catholic  chapel  on  our  way,  and  in  the 
latter  I  was  shown  (with  a  certain 
amount  of  pride)  a  series  of  mural 
paintings  representing  biblical  subjects, 
which,  I  was  informed,  were  the  work 
of  some  former  sojourner  in  Sing-Sing. 
Although  not  altogether  bad,  the  pictures 
were  evidently  not  the  work  of  an 
artist.  I  was  rather  surprised  on  our 
returning  to  the  office  at  the  entrance  of 
the  building  to  see  a  prisoner  sitting  on 
one  of  the  benches  bj'  the  wall,  chatting 
away  in  the  most  unrestrained  manner  to 
some  visitors,  evidently  relatives  of  his. 
Only  one  warder  was  present,  seated  at  the 
tablereadingthe  newspaper,  without  paying 
any  visible  attention  to  what  was  going  on. 
I  then  Icamt  in  reply  to  my  inquiry  that 
prisoners  are  allowed  to  receive  visits  from 
their  friends  once  in  every  two  months  for 
half-an-hour's  chat  in  the  office  in  this 
free  manner.  They  are  also  allowed  to 
write  letters  once  a  month,  and  to  receive 
correspondence  at  any  time !  On  the 
day  of  his  discharge  every  prisoner  receives 
a  new  suit  of  clothes,  a  railway  ticket  to 
his  destination,  and  thirty  dollars  in 
cash.  So,  taking  all  in  all,  I  do  not 
think  that  any  complaink  can  ..be  made 
of  extreme  severity  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  with 
the  exception  of  the  cramped  cells  I 
have  described,  I  saw  notliing  whatever 
to  condemn  in  the  system.  Of  course, 
however,  I  can  only  refer  to  what  1  was 
actually  shown. 


**  PASSEUR  !  " 


By    ROBERT    W.    CHAMBERS. 


*'0  friends,  I*ve  sensed  ye  food  and  bed; 
O  friends,  the  mist  Is  rising  wet, 
Then  bide  a  moment,  O  my  dead, 
Where,  lonely,  I  must  linger  yet !  " 

But  onward  press  the  hurrying  throng 
Within  the  mist  from  out  my  view. 

Some  whisper,  "  Wait,  'twill  not  be  long !  " 
Some,  **  Thou  shalt  be  forgotten,  too !  " 


*^  Because  Man  goeth  to  his  long  home^  and  the 
Mourners  go  about  the  streets ^ 


WHEN  he  had  finished  his  pipe,  he 
tapped  the  briar  bowl  against  the 
chimney  until  the  ashes  powdered  the 
charred  log  smouldering  across  the  and' 
irons.  Then  he  sank  back  in  his  chair, 
absently  touching  the  hot  pipe-bowl  with 
the  tip  of  each  finger  until  it  grew  cool 
enough  to  be  dropped  into  his  coat- 
pocket. 

Twice  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the  little 
American  clock  ticking  upon  the  bureau. 
He  had  half  an  hour  to  wait. 

The  three  candles  that  lighted  the  room 
might  be  trimmed  to  advantage.  This 
would  give  him  something  to  do.  A  pair 
of  scissors  lay  open  upon  the  bureau,  and 
he  rose  and  picked  them  up.  For  a  while 
he  stood  dreamily  shutting  and  opening 
the  scissors,  his  eyes  roaming  about  the 
room.  There  was  an  easel  in  the  comer, 
and  a  pile  of  dusty  canvases  behind  it; 
behind  the  canvases  there  was  shadow — 
that  grey  menacing  shadow  that  —  that 
never  moved. 

When  he  had  trimmed  each  candle,  he 
wiped  the  smoky  scissors  on  a  paint-rag 
and  flung  them  on  to  the  bureau  again. 
The  clock  pointed  to  ten ;  he  had  been 
occupied  exactly  three  minutes. 

The  bureau  was  littered  with  neckties, 
pipes,  combs  and  brushes,  matches,  reels 


and  fly-books,  collars,  shirt- studs,  a  new 
pair  of  Scotch  shooting  stockings,  and  a 
woman's  work-basket. 

He  picked  up  all  the  neckties,  folded 
them  once,  and  hung  them  over  a  bit  of 
twine  that  stretched  across  the  looking- 
glass.  The  shirt-studs  he  shovelled  into 
the  top  drawer  along  with  brushes,  combs, 
and  stockings  ;  the  reels  and  fly-books  he 
dusted  with  his  handkerchief  and  placed 
methodically  along  the  mantelshelf.  Twice 
he  stretched  out  his  hand  towards  the 
woman's  work-basket,  but  his  hand  fell  to 
his  side  again,  and  he  turned  away  into 
the  room,  staring  at  the  dying  fire. 

Outside  the  snow-sealed  window  a 
shutter  broke  loose  and  banged  monoton- 
ously until  he  flung  open  the  panes  and 
fastened  it.  The  soft,  wet  snow  that  had 
choked  the  window-panes  all  day  was 
frozen  hard  now,  and  he  had  to  break  the 
polished  crust  before  he  could  find  the 
rusty  shutter-hinge. 

He  leaned  out  for  a  moment,  his 
numbed  hands  resting  on  the  snow,  the 
roar  of  a  rising  snow- squall  in  his  ears ; 
and  out  across  the  desolate  garden  and 
stark  hedgerow  he  saw  the  flat,  black 
river  spreading  through  the  gloom. 

A  candle  spluttered  and  snapped  behind 
him,  a  sheet  of  drawing-paper  fluttered 
across  the  floor,  and  he  closed  the  panes 
and  turned  back  into  the  room,  both  hands 
in  his  worn  pockets. 

The  little  American  clock  on  the  mantel 
ticked  and  ticked,  but  the  hands  lagged, 
for  he  had  not  been  occupied  five  minutes 
in  all.  He  went  up  to  the  mantel  and 
watched  the  hands  of  the  clock.  A 
minute — longer  than  a  year  to  him — 
crept  by. 

Around  the   room  the  furniture   stood 
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ranged — a  chair  or  two  of  yellow  pine,  a 
table,  the  easel,  and  In  one  comer  the 
broad,  curtained  bed.  And  behind  each 
lay  shadows — menacing  shadows,  that 
never  moved. 

A  little  pale  flame  started  up  from  thi 
smoking  log  on  the  andirons ,  the  roon 
sang  with  the  sudden  hiss  of  escapinj 
wood-gases.    After  a  little,  the  back 
of  the  log  caught  fire  ;  jets  of  blue 
flame  flared  up  here  and  there  with 
mellow  sounds,  like  the  lighting  of 
gas-burners    in    a    row,    and   in    a 
moment    a     thin    sheet    of    yellow 
flame  wrapped  the  whole  charred  log. 

Then  the  shadows  moved — not 
the  shadows  behind  the  furniture, 
they  never  moved  —  but  other 
shadows,  thin,  grey,  confusing,  that 
came  and  spread  their  slim  patterns 
all  around  him,  and  trembled  and 
trembled. 

He  dared  not  step  or  tread  upon 
them,  they  were  too  real — they 
meshed  the  floor  around  his  feet, 
they  ensnared  his  knees,  they  fell 
across  his  breast  like  ropes.  Some 
night,  in  the  silence  of  the  moors, 
when  wind  and  river  were  still,  he 
feared  these  strands  of  shadow 
might  tighten — creep  higher  around 
his  throat  and  tighten.  But  even 
then  he  knew  that  those  shadows 
would  never  move— those  grey  shapes 
that  knelt  crouching  in  every  comer. 

When  he  looked  up  at  the  clock 
again,    ten    minutes    had  straggled 
past.     Time  was  disturbed  in  the 
room  ;  the  strands  of  shadow  seemed 
entangled  among  the  hands  of  the  clock, 
dragging  them  back  from  their  rotation. 
He    wondered    if    the    shadows    would 
strangle  Time  some  still  night  when  the 
wind  and  the  flat  river  were  silent. 

There  grew  a  sudden  chill  across  the 
floor :  the  cracks  of  the  boards  let  it  in. 
He  leaned  down  and  drew  his  sabots 
towards  him  from  their  place  near  the 
andirons,  and  slipped  them  over  his 
chaussons.  And  as  he  straightened  up,  his 
eyes  mechaaically  sought  the  mantel,  above 
where,  in  the  dusk,  another  pair  of  sabots 
etood,  little  slender  delicate  sabots,  carved 
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from  red  beech.  A  year's  dust  greyed  their 
surface;  a  year's  mst  dulled  the  silver  band 
across  the  instep.     He  said  this  to  himself 
aloud,   knowing 
that  it  was  within 


came  from  Mort-Dieu  ;  they  were  shaved 
square  and  banded  with  steel.  But  in  days 
past  he  had  thought  that  no  sabot  in  Mort- 
Dieu  was  delicate  enough  to  touch  the  in- 
step  of  the  Mort-Dieu  Passeur.  So  he  sent 
to  the  Shore  Lighthouse,  and  they  sent  to 
Lorient,  where  the  women  are  coquettish, 
and  show  their  hair  and  wear  dainty  sabots. 
And  in  this  town,  where  vanity  corrupts,  and 
there  is  much  lace  on  coif  and  collarette,  a 
pair  of  delicate  sabots  were  found,  banded 
with  silver  and  chiselled  in  red  beech. 
The  sabots  stood  on  the  mantel  above  the 
fire  now — dusty  and  tamished. 
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There  was  a  sound  from  the  window, 
the  soft  murmur  of  snow  blotting  the  glass 
panes.  The  wind,  too,  muttered  under 
the  roof- eaves.  Presently  it  would,  begin 
to  whisper  to  him  from  the  chimney — he 
knew  it,  and  he  held  his  hands  over  his 
ears  and  stared  at  the  clock. 

In  the  hamlet  of  Mort-Dieu  the  pines 
sing  all  day  of  the  sea-secrets,  but  in  the 
night  the  ghosts  of  little  grey  birds  fill  the 
branches,  singing  of  the  sunshine  of  past 
years.  He  heard  the  song  as  he  sat,  and 
he  crushed  his  hands  over  his  ears ;  but 
the  grey  birds  joined  with  the  wind  in  the 
x:himney,  and  he  heard  all  that  he  dared 
not  hear,  and  he  thought  all  that  he  dared 
not  hope  or  think,  and  the  swift  tears 
scalded  his  eyes. 

In  Mort-Dieu  the  nights  are  longer  than 
anywhere  on  earth;  he  knew  it — why 
should  he  not  know  ?  This  had  been  so 
for  a  year  ;  it  was  different  before.  There 
were  so  many  things  different  before ; 
days  and  nights  vanished  like  minutes 
then;  the  pines  told  no  secrets  of  the 
5ea,  and  the  grey  birds  had  not  yet  come 
to  Mort-Dieu.  Also  there  was  Jeanne, 
Passeur  at  the  Carmes. 

When  he  first  saw  her,  she  was  poling 
the  square,  flat-bottomed  ferry  skiff  from 
the  Carmes  to  Mort-Dieu,  a  red  handker- 
chief bound  across  her  silky  black  hair,  a 
red  skirt  fluttering  just  below  her  knees. 
The  next  time  he  saw  her  he  had  to 
call  to  her  across  the  placid  river,  *'0h6 — 
Oh6  —  Passeur  !  "  She  came,  poling  the 
flat  skiff",  her  deep  blue  eyes  pensively 
fixed  on  him,  the  scarlet  skirt  and  kerchief 
idly  flapping  in  the  April  wind.  Then 
day  followed  day,  when  the  far  call, 
"  Passeur !  "  grew  clearer  and  more  joyous, 
^nd  the  faint  answering  cry,  **V'ld, 
M'sieur !  "  rippled  across  the  water  like 
music  tinged  with  laughter.  Then  spring 
came,  and  with  spring  came  Love — Love 
carried  free  across  the  ferry  from  the 
Carmes  to  Mort-Dieu. 

The  flame  above  the  charred  log 
whistled,  flickered,  and  went  out  in  a  jet 
of  wood-vapour,  only  to  play  like  lightning 
above  the  gas  and  relight  again.  The 
plock  ticked  more  loudly,  and  the  song 


from  the  pines  filled  the  rooni.  But  in  his 
straining  eyes  a  summer  landscape  wa& 
reflected,  where  white  clouds  sailed,  and 
white,  foam  curled  under  the  square  bow 
of  a  little  skiff.  And  he  pressed  his  numbed 
hands  tighter  to  his  ears  to  drown  the 
cry,  "  Passeur  I  Passeur !  " 

And  now  for  a  moment  the  clock  ceased 
ticking.  It  was  time  to  go.  Who  but  he 
should  know  it— he  who  went  out  into  the 
night  swinging  his  lantern  ?  And  he  went. 
He  had  gone  each  night  from  the  first — 
from  that  first  strange  winter  evertifig 
when  a  strange  voice  had  answered 
him  across  the  river — the  voice  of  the 
new  Passeur.  He  had  never  heard  her 
voice  again. 

So  he  passed  down  the  windy,  wooden 
stairs,  lantern  hanging  lighted  in  his  hand, 
and  stepped  out  into  the  storm.  Through 
sheets  of  drifting  snow,  over  heaps  of 
frozen  seaweed  and  icy  drift,  he  moved, 
shifting  his  lantern  right  and  left,  until  its 
glimmer  on  the  water  warned  him.  Then 
he  called  out  into  the  night,  "  Passeur ! " 
The  frozen  spray  spattered  his  face  and 
crusted  the  lantern ;  he  heard  the  distant 
boom  of  breakers  beyond  the  bar,  and  the 
noise  of  mighty  winds  among  the  seaward 
cliffs. 

"  Passeur ! " 

Across  the  broad  flat  river,  black 
as  a  sea  of  pitch,  a  tiny  light  sparkled 
a  moment.  Again  he  cried,  "Pas- 
seur !  " 

"  VIA,  M'sieur  ! ' 

He  turned  ghastly  white,  for  it  was 
her  voice— or  was  he  crazy! — and  he 
sprang  waist  deep  into  the  icy  current 
and  cried  out  again,  but  his  voice  ended 
in  a  sob. 

Slowly,  through  the  snow,  the  flat  skiff 
took  shape,  creeping  nearer  and  nearer. 
But  she  was  not  at  the  pole — he  saw  that — 
there  was  only  a  tall,  thin  man,  shrouded 
to  the  eyes  in  oilskin,  and  he  leaped 
into  the  boat  and  bade  the  ferryman 
hasten. 

Halfwav  across  he  rose  in  the  skiff  and 
called  **  Teanne  ! "  but  the  roar  of  the 
storm  and  the  thrashing  of  icy  waves 
drowned     his     voice.       Yet     he     heard 
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her  again,   and    she    called    to    him   by  sank  shivering  upon  his  knees,  and  looked 

name.  out  into  the  darkness,  where  an  ocean 

When  at  last  the  boat  grated  upon  the  rolled  across  a  world.    Then  his  stiff  lips 

invisible    shore,    he    lifted    his    lantern,  moved,  and  he  repeated  her  name ;  but 

trembling,  stumbling  among  the  rocks,  and  the  hand  of  the  Fenyman  fell  gently  upon 

calling  to  her,  as  though  his  voice  could  his  head. 

silence  the  ^'oice  that  had  spoken  a  year  And  when  he  raised  his  eyes  he  saw  that 

ago   that  night.    And  it  could  not.     He  the  Ferryman  was  Death. 
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\vhilst  heaps  of  parcels  of  paper,  books, 
and  other  miscellaneous  litter  were  stacked 
ail  over  the  place.  There  were  two  con- 
victs in  charge  of  this  department,  and 
a  very  easy  time  they  appeared  to  be 
having.  Of  course,  only  men  of  education 
are  selected  for  this  envied  post,  and  they 
must  have  proved  themselves  worthy  of 
the  position.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  both 
the  **  office  clerks  "  were  men  famous  in 
the  annals  of  American  crime,  one  being 
one  of  the  New  York  aldermen  about 
whom  there  was  such  a  scandal  some  years 
ago.  I  was  not  informed  of  this  till  we 
had  left  the  place,  or  I  should  certainly 
have  taken  more  than  the  cursory  glance 
at  him  I  did.  We  then  went  to  the 
library,  which,  with  its  well  -  stocked 
shelves,  on  which,  I  was  informed,  are  to 
be  found  almost  every  kind  of  book,  even 
to  novels,  certainly  conveyed  no  idea  of 
extreme  severity  on  the  part  of  the  officials 
towards  their  charges — rather  the  contrary, 
perhaps.  Several  prisoners  came  in  whilst 
we  were  there  to  change  books,  and  I  was 
much  astonished  to  see  them  leaning  over 
the  counter  chatting  to  the  librarian  (also 
a  prisoner)  in  the  most  free-and-easy 
manner  while  he  was  getting  them 
what  they  required,  our  presence  making 
no  apparent  difference  to  them.  I 
learnt  on  inquiry  that  the  men  have 
plenty  of  opportunity  given  them  for  read- 
ing after  their  da/s  work  is  done  ;  but  of 
this  more  anon.  The  sound  of  a  big 
steam-horn  announced  the  dinner -hour, 
so  we  adjourned  to  the  spacious  grass- 
plotted  quadrangle  to  watch  the  prisoners 
file  past  on  their  way  to  the  dining-hall. 
In  a  few  minutes  there  appeared  long 
processions  of  men  marching  very  slowly 
in  Indian  file,  every  man  with  his  right 
hand  placed  on  the  shoulder  of  the  man 
in  front  of  him ;  the  leading  man  with 
his  arms  crossed.  All  were  bowing  their 
heads  and  looking  slightly  away  from 
where  we  stood.  Each  detachment  of 
about  sixty  prisoners  was  accompanied 
by  a  warder.  There  was  quite  a  big 
battalion,  for  the  march-past  occupied 
some  few  minutes,  and  I  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  making  sketches  and  photos.  All 
nations  were  represented  in  this  large  body 


of  men ;  for  I  noticed  Chinamen,  negroes, 
and  many  other  pronounced  types  as 
they  filed  past.  Meanwhile  quite  a 
little  crowd  of  visitors  had  arrived, 
among  whom  were  many  smartly  dressed 
ladies  and  children,  the  novelty  of  the 
scene  evidently  affording  them  much 
entertainment.  It  struck  me,  however,  as  a 
strange  and  incongruous  sight,  to  a  certain 
extent  almost  recalling  barbaric  China,  this 
exhibition,  so  to  speak,  of  all  these  wretched 
outcasts  of  society ;  this  making  a  sort  of 
show  of  them  seemed  to  me  unnecessarily 
adding  to  their  punishment.  I  had 
imagined  that  I  was  being  shown  some 
special  favour  as  a  Press-man  in  being 
allowed  to  see  all  this,  but  I  was  mistaken. 
Sing-Sing  is  evidently  one  of  the  "  lions*' 
of  New  York,  and  attracts  perhaps  as 
many  sightseers  as  does  the  Morgue  in 
Paris.  It  can,  however,  only  be  to  gratify 
a  morbid  curiosity  that  people  visit  such 
gruesome  places,  for  there  is  really  little 
or  nothing  attractive  about  them.  We 
then  adjourned  to  the  large  dining- 
hall  to  see  the  convicts  **  fed."  It 
was  a  strange  scene,  and  absolutely 
the  antithesis  of  what  I  had  imagined 
prison  life  could  possibly  be  like,  more 
especially  after  my  recent  experiences  in 
Siberia,  although  perhaps  that  was  no 
criterion.  Imagine  an  immense,  spotlessly 
clean  hall,  filled  with  rows  of  tables  at 
which  were  seated  hundreds  of  prisoners, 
eating  away  as  fast  as  they  could, 
whilst  the  air  was  heavy  with  the 
savoury  odour  of  good  soup  and  well- 
cooked  meat.  Not  a  sound  was  heard  but 
the  buzz  of  eating,  for  speaking  is  strictly 
forbidden.  All  around  were  warders  or 
prisoners  with  huge  baskets  of  bread, 
which  they  dispensed  as  fast  as  the  men 
wanted  it,  a  sign  of  the  head  being  suf- 
ficient ;  others  served  out  hot  tea  from  big 
cans,  or  else  meat  and  potatoes ;  in  fact, 
there  was  no  stint  whatever,  and  I  could 
not  help  thinking  how  many  poor,  honest 
wretches  there  are  who  hardly  ever  get 
such  a  square  meal  as  these  Sing- Sing 
gentlemen  get  positively  forced  on  them 
every  day ! 

I  had  not  yet  had  lunch  myself,  so  the 
smell  of  the  appetising  food  quite  made 
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my  mouth  water,  and  I  should  not  have 
required  much  pressing  to  have  sat  down 
with  the  crowd.    But  I  was  not  invited, 


unfortunately.  My  guide  informed  me 
that  the  men  get  exactly  the  same  food  as 
their  warders,  and  were  allowed  at  all  their 
meals  as  much  as  they  cared  to  eat  or 
drink  ;  in  fact,  so  much  so  that  they  could 
take  some  of  it  with  them  into  their  cells 
if  they  wished !  On  the  score  of  feed- 
ing, therefore,  the  New  York  prisoners 
have  nothing  to  complain  of.  As  the  men 
finished  their  meal  they  were  allowed  to 
individually  leave,  and  I  learnt  that  most 
of  them  hurried  away  thus  so  as  to  get  a 
few  minutes  to  themselves  before  resuming 
work ;  1  further  learnt  that  this  short  walk 
between  the  ateliers  and  the  dining-hall  is 
all  the  exercise  they  ever  get.  On  my 
expressing  surprise  at  this,  my  informant 
added  with  a  smile  that  no  other  was 
needed,  for  "hard  work  is  the  best  exercise 
for  them,"  and  the  officials  found  this 
system  answer  very  well.  We  then  strolled 
across  the  grass  in  the  genial  sunshine 
to  the  workshops.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
striped  costume  of  the  men  one  might  have 
been  in  a  large  factory  just  after  the  dinner- 
hour,  for  there  was  no  appearance  of 
"  prison  "  about  the  place.  A  glance  round 


the  various  work-rooms  was  sufficient  to 
convince  me  that  the  prison  is  entirely  self- 
su[q>orting,  and  that  the  inmates  have  to 
work  hard  for  their  forced  keep — boot- 
making,  tailoring,  shirt-dressing,  stone- 
masoniy,  and  various  other  trades  being 
well  represented ;  in  fact,  so  much  so  that 
this  immense,  constantly  working  factory 
must  undoubtedly  be  a  formidable  and 
very  serious  rival  to  outer  work.  Not  much 
time  was  lost  after  dinner  in  getting  to 
work  again,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the 
men  were  settled  down  for  another  long 
spell,  which  would  only  terminate  at  half- 
past  five,  when  they  are  marched  back  to 
their  cells  and  locked  up  for  the  night 
What  struck  me  principally  about  the  work- 
shops was  the  scarcity  of  warders  I  saw 
about — only  one  to  each  large  room,  where, 
perhaps, would  be  some  twenty  or  thirty  pri- 
soners, andmany  of  these  very  nasty-looking 
customers  indeed.  I  suppose,  however, 
that  the  knowledge  of  how  unpleasant 
things  could  be  made  for  them  if  they 
attempted  even  to  be  obstreperous  is  in 
itself  a  great  deterrent,  for  it  is  veiy  seldom, 
I  learnt,  that  prisoners  show  signs  of 
rebellion.  Amongst  themselves  though,  1 
was  informed,  they  did  not  always  agree. 


AN    ILLU.STRATION   C 


and  fights  are  not  of  unfrequent  occur- 
rence, though,  of  course,  they  are  generally 
stopped  immediately  and  the .  principals 
punished.  These  occasional  "  tiffs  "  are 
naturally  inevitable  amongst  such  a  crowd 
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of  mscals.  Stilli  the  few  warders  have  110 
very  difficult  task  to  keep  order.  Having 
seea  all  I  wanted  of  the  "  shops,"  we  then 
went  across  to  the  large  building  jn 
which  are  the  cells.  This  was  the  real 
"prison"  part,  and  offered  a  striking  con- 
trast to  what  I  had  just  visited.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  long  six-storey  building,  the 
walls  of  which  were  of  great  thickness, 
being  perforated  at  intervals  with  loop- 
boles,  each  one  representing  a  correspond- 
ing cell.     This  opening,  however,   only 


prisoners  than  cells;  so.  many  had  to  be 
"  doubled  op."  This  docs  not  sound  so 
very  dreadful  till  one  learns  the  dimensions 
of  each  cell.  As  they  struck  mc  as  not 
being  larger  than  cupboards,  1  took  the 
trouble  to  measure  one  for  myself,  and 
found  its  exact  dimensions  were  3  ft.  6  in. 
wide,  7  ft.  long,  and  6  ft.  6  in.  high,  and  these 
dismal  holes  are  only  lighted  and  ven- 
tilated by  a  grating  in  the  door.  I 
got  the  warder  to  shut  me  up  ia 
one  for  a  few   seconds,  but  I  felt  such 


served  to  light  the  immediate  interior  of 
the  building,  for  the  walls  were  but  a  sort 
of  thick  outer  shell.  The  actual  cells  are 
an  interior  block,  so  to  speak.  After  ail  I 
had  just  witnessed  I  must  confess  I  was  a 
bit  shocked  at  the  sight  of  these  boxes 
of  torture,  for  such  they  appeared  to  me. 
And  all  the  conclusions  I  had  jumped  at 
as  to  the  over-lenient  treatment  of  the 
prisoners  vanished  when  I  saw  how  this 
was  counterbalanced  by  the  reverse  of 
the  medal.  There  were  six  tiers  of  cells, 
or  accommodation  for  izoo  prisoners.  At 
the  time  of  my  visit  there  were  +00  more 


an  overpowering  sensation  of  suflbcation 
that  I  was  glad  to  get  out ;  yet  two  big  men 
are  often  shut  up  in  such  a  space.  I  was 
informed  that  everj'  day  at  half-past  five, 
after  their  work  is  done,  the  men  are  locked 
up  until  a  quarter-past  six  the  following' 
morning.  On  Sundays,  with  the  exception 
of  an  hour  for  divine  service  and  to  fetch 
their  food,  the  poor  wretches  are  shut  up 
the  whole  day,  and  have  their  meats  in 
their  cells.  Sunday  fc  to  them  the  most 
dreaded  day  of  the  whole  week,  I  leamt, 
instead  of  being  one  to  look  forward  to,  - 
and  this  in  spite  of  their  being  allowed 
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many  little  luxuries,  such  as  smoking  (each 
■man  is  given  a  pipe  and  receives  two 
packets  of  tobacco  per  week),  books 
from  the  library,  and,  above  all,  per- 
mission, if  they  are  well  behaved  and  have 
the  means,  to  furnish  their  own  cells  them- 
selves. A  glance  round  showed  how 
readily,  in  many  instances,  this  permission 
is  taken  advantage  of,  for  several  of  the 
tiny  '*  rooms  "  were  adorned  with  pictures 
and  photographs,  and  even  had  a  lamp 
and  miniature  armchair  and  table  to 
•complete  the  ameublemeni,  while  in  one 
or  two  a  comfortable  rug  covered 
the  bunk -like  bed.  Of  course,  all 
these  **  comforts "  must  be  taken  as 
some  slight  set-off  to  the  hardship  of 
living  in  such  cramped  quarters.  A  walk 
round  one  of  the  tiers  of  cells  was  suffi- 
cient to  give  one  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
what  they  were  all  like,  and  there  was  no 
temptation  to  linger  in  the  gloomy  place  ; 
so  having  now  seen  all  my  guide  would 
show  me,  we  strolled  towards  the  office 
again.  For  reasons  best  known  to  the 
officials,  I  was  not  allowed  to  see  anything 
but  the  most  superficial  part  of  the  prison. 
I  asked  if  I  might  not  be  permitted  to  ha>?e 
a  peep  at  a  **  condemned  cell "  and  the 
electrocution  chamber,  but  was  refused 
point-blank  in  a  manner  which  admitted 
of  no  gainsaying.  This  was  somewhat  sur- 
prising to  me,  for  ^ven  in  Siberia  I  only  had 
to  ask  to  t>e  shown  absolutely  all  I  wanted 
to  see  in  the  various  prisons  I  visited. 
We  had  a  look  in    at  the   church   and 


Catholic  chapel  on  our  way,  and  in  the 
latter     I    was     shown    (with     a    certain 
amount    of    pride)    a    series     of    mural 
paintings  representing  biblical    subjects, 
which,   I   was  informed,  were    the  work 
of  some  former  sojourner  in  Sing-Sing. 
Although  not  altogether  bad,  the  pictures 
were     evidently    not    the     work    of    an 
artist.      I   was    rather  surprised  on    our 
returning  to  the  office  at  the  entrance  of 
the  building  to  see  a  prisoner  sitting  on 
one  of  the  benches  by  the  wall,  chatting 
away  in  the  most  unrestrained  manner  to 
some  visitors,  evidently  relatives  of  his. 
Only  one  warder  was  present,  seated  at  the 
table  reading  the  newspaper,  without  paying 
any  visible  attention  to  what  was  going  on. 
I  then  learnt  in  reply  to  my  inquir)'  that 
prisoners  are  allowed  to  receive  visits  from 
their  friends  once  in  every  two  months  for 
half-an-hour*s  chat  in  the   office  in  this 
free  manner.     They  are  also  allowed  to 
write  letters  once  a  month,  and  to  receive 
correspondence  at    any    time !      On  the 
day  of  his  discharge  every  prisoner  receives 
a  new  suit  of  clothes,  a  railway  ticket  to 
his    destination,    and     thirty    dollars    in 
cash.      So,   taking  all    in    all,  I  do  not 
think  that  any  complain!  can.. be  made 
of  extreme  severity  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities.      As  a  matter  of  fact,   with 
the    exception   of   the    cramped   cells    I 
have  described,  I  saw  nothing  whatever 
to  condemn  in  the  system.      Of  course, 
however,  I  can  only  refer  to  what  I  was 
actually  shown. 


**  PASSEUR  !  " 


By    ROBERT    W.    CHAMBERS. 


**  O  friends,  I  *ve  sen'ed  ye  food  and  bed ; 
O  friends,  the  mist  Ls  rising  wet, 
Then  bide  a  moment,  O  my  dead, 
Where,  lonely,  I  must  linger  yet !  " 

But  onward  press  the  hurrying  throng 
Within  the  mist  from  out  my  view. 

Some  whisper,  **  Wait,  'twill  not  be  long  !  " 
Some,  "  Thou  shalt  be  forgotten,  too !  " 


**  Because  A  fan  goeth  to  his  long  honied  and  the 
Mourners  go  about  the  streets ^^ 


WHEN  he  had  finished  his  pipe,  he 
tapped  the  briar  bowl  against  the 
chimney  until  the  ashes  powdered  the 
charred  log  smouldering  across  the  and- 
irons. Then  he  sank  back  in  his  chair, 
absently  touching  the  hot  pipe-bowl  with 
the  tip  of  each  finger  until  it  grew  cool 
enough  to  be  dropped  into  his  coat- 
pocket. 

Twice  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the  little 
American  clock  ticking  upon  the  bureau. 
He  had  half  an  hour  to  wait. 

The  three  candles  that  lighted  the  room 
might  be  trimmed  to  advantage.  This 
would  give  him  something  to  do.  A  pair 
of  scissors  lay  open  upon  the  bureau,  and 
he  rose  and  picked  them  up.  For  a  while 
he  stood  dreamily  shutting  and  opening 
the  scissors,  his  eyes  roaming  about  the 
room.  There  was  an  easel  in  the  comer, 
and  a  pile  of  dusty  canvases  behind  it ; 
behind  the  canvases  there  was  shadow — 
that  grey  menacing  shadow  that  —  that 
never  moved. 

When  he  had  trimmed  each  candle,  he 
wiped  the  smoky  scissors  on  a  paint-rag 
and  flung  them  on  to  the  bureau  again. 
The  clock  pointed  to  ten ;  he  had  been 
occupied  exactly  three  minutes. 

The  bureau  was  littered  with  neckties, 
pipes,  combs  and  brushes,  matches,  reels 


and  fly-books,  collars,  shirt- studs,  a  new 
pair  of  Scotch  shooting  stockings,  and  a 
woman's  work-basket. 

He  picked  up  all  the  neckties,  folded 
them  once,  and  hung  them  over  a  bit  of 
twine  that  stretched  across  the  looking- 
glass.  The  shirt-studs  he  shovelled  into 
the  top  drawer  along  with  brushes,  combs, 
and  stockings  ;  the  reels  and  fly-books  he 
dusted  with  his  handkerchief  and  placed 
methodically  along  the  mantelshelf.  Twice 
he  stretched  out  his  hand  towards  the 
woman's  work-basket,  but  his  hand  fell  to 
his  side  again,  and  he  turned  away  into 
the  room,  staring  at  the  dying  fire. 

Outside  the  snow- sealed  window  a 
shutter  broke  loose  and  banged  monoton- 
ously until  he  flung  open  the  panes  and 
fastened  it.  The  soft,  wet  snow  that  had 
choked  the  window-panes  all  day  was 
frozen  hard  now,  and  he  had  to  break  the 
polished  crust  before  he  could  find  the 
rusty  shutter-hinge. 

He  leaned  out  for  a  moment,  his 
numbed  hands  resting  on  the  snow,  the 
roar  of  a  rising  snow-squall  in  his  ears ; 
and  out  across  the  desolate  garden  and 
stark  hedgerow  he  saw  the  flat,  black 
river  spreading  through  the  gloom. 

A  candle  spluttered  and  snapped  behind 
him,  a  sheet  of  drawing-paper  fluttered 
across  the  floor,  and  he  closed  the  panes 
and  turned  back  into  the  room,  both  hands 
in  his  worn  pockets. 

The  little  American  clock  on  the  mantel 
ticked  and  ticked,  but  the  hands  lagged, 
for  he  had  not  been  occupied  five  minutes 
in  all.  He  went  up  to  the  mantel  and 
watched  the  hands  of  the  clock.  A 
minute — longer  than  a  year  to  him — 
crept  by. 

Around  the   room  the  furniture   stood 
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ranged — a  chair  or  two  of  yellow  pine,  a 
table,  the  ease],  and  in  one  comer  the 
broad,  curtained  bed.  And  behind  each 
lay  shadows — menacing  shadows,  that 
never  moved. 

A  little  pale  flame  started  up  from  thi 
smoking  log  on  the  andirons ,  the  roon 
sang  with  the  sudden  hiss  of  escapinj 
wood-gases.    After  a  little,  the  back 
of  the  log  caught  fire  ;  jets  of  blue 
flame  flared  up  here  and  there  with 
mellow  sounds,  like  the  lighting  of 
gas-bumers    in    a    row,    and    in    a 
moment    a     thin    sheet    of    yellow 
flame  wrapped  the  whole  charred  log. 

Then  the  shadows  moved — not 
the  shadows  behind  the  furniture, 
they  never  moved  —  but  other 
shadows,  thin,  grey,  confusing,  that 
came  and  spread  their  slim  patterns 
all  around  him,  and  trembled  and 
trembled. 

He  dared  not  step  or  tread  upon 
them,  they  were  too  real — they 
meshed  the  floor  around  his  feet, 
they  ensnared  his  knees,  they  fell 
across  his  breast  like  ropes.  Some 
night,  in  the  silence  of  the  moors, 
when  wind  and  river  were  still,  he 
feared  these  strands  of  shadow- 
might  tighten — creep  higher  around 
his  throat  and  tighten.  But  even 
then  he  knew  that  those  shadows 
would  never  move — those  grey  shapes 
that  knelt  crouching  in  every  corner. 

When  he  looked  up  at  the  clock 
again,   ten    minutes   had   straggled 
past.     Time  was  disturbed  in  the 
room ;  the  strands  of  shadow  seemed 
entangled  among  the  hands  of  the  clock, 
dragging  them  back  from  their  rotation. 
He    wondered    if    the    shadows    would 
strangle  Time  some  still  night  when  the 
wind  and  the  flat  river  were  silent. 

There  grew  a  sudden  chill  across  the 
floor :  the  cracks  of  the  boards  let  it  in. 
He  leaned  down  and  drew  his  sabots 
towards  him  from  their  place  near  the 
andirons,  and  slipped  them  over  his 
chaussons.  And  as  he  straightened  up,  his 
eyes  mechanically  sought  the  mantel,  above 
where,  in  the  dusk,  another  pair  of  sabots 
Btood,  little  slender  delicate  sabots,  carved 
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from  red  beech.  A  year's  dust  greyed  their 
surface ;  a  year's  rust  dulled  the  silver  band 
across  the  instep.    He  said  this  to  himself 
aloud,   knowing 
that  it  was  within 


came  from  Mort-Dieu  ;  they  were  shaved 
square  and  banded  with  steel.  But  in  days 
past  he  had  thought  that  no  sabot  in  Mort- 
Dieu  was  delicate  enough  to  touch  the  in- 
step of  the  ;\Iort-Dieu  Passeur.  So  he  sent 
to  the  Shoie  Lighthouse,  and  they  sent  to 
Lorient,  where  the  women  are  coquettish, 
and  f  how  their  hair  and  wear  dainty  sabots. 
And  in  this  town,  where  vanity  corrupts,  and 
there  is  much  lace  on  coif  and  collarette,  a 
pair  of  delicate  sabots  were  found,  banded 
with  silver  and  chiselled  in  red  beech. 
The  sabots  stood  on  the  mantel  above  the 
fire  now — dusty  and  tarnished. 
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There  was  a  sound  from  the  window, 
the  soft  murmur  of  snow  blotting  the  glass 
panes.  The  wind,  too,  muttered  under 
the  roof- eaves.  Presently  it  would  begin 
to  whisper  to  him  from  the  chimney — he 
knew  it,  and  he  held  his  hands  over  his 
ears  and  stared  at  the  clock. 

In  the  hamlet  of  Mort-Dieu  the  pines 
sing  all  day  of  the  sea-secrets,  but  in  the 
night  the  ghosts  of  little  grey  birds  fill  the 
branches,  singing  of  the  sunshine  of  past 
years.  He  heard  the  song  as  he  sat,  and 
he  crushed  his  hands  over  his  ears  ;  but 
the  grey  birds  joined  with  the  wind  in  the 
<:himney,  and  he  heard  all  that  he  dared 
not  hear,  and  he  thought  all  that  he  dared 
not  hope  or  think,  and  the  swift  tears 
scalded  his  eyes. 

In  Mort-Dieu  the  nights  are  longer  than 
anywhere  on  earth;  he  knew  it — why 
should  he  not  know  ?  This  had  been  so 
for  a  year  ;  it  was  different  before.  There 
were  so  many  things  different  before ; 
days  and  nights  vanished  like  minutes 
then;  the  pines  told  no  secrets  of  the 
sea,  and  the  grey  birds  had  not  yet  come 
to  Mort-Dieu.  Also  there  was  Jeanne, 
Passeur  at  the  Carmes. 

When  he  first  saw  her,  she  was  poling 
the  square,  flat-bottomed  ferry  skiff  from 
the  Carmes  to  Mort-Dieu,  a  red  handker- 
chief bound  across  her  silky  black  hair,  a 
red  skirt  fluttering  just  below  her  knees. 
The  next  time  he  saw  her  he  had  to 
call  to  her  across  the  placid  river,  "Oh6— 
Oh^  —  Passeur  !  "  She  came,  poling  the 
ilat  skiff,  her  deep  blue  eyes  pensively 
fixed  on  him,  the  scarlet  skirt  and  kerchief 
idly  flapping  in  the  April  wind.  Then 
xlay  followed  day,  when  the  far  call, 
**  Passeur !  "  grew  clearer  and  more  joyous, 
;ind  the  faint  answering  cry,  **  V*ld, 
M*sieur !  "  rippled  across  the  water  like 
music  tinged  with  laughter.  Then  spring 
came,  and  with  spring  came  Love — Love 
carried  free  across  the  ferry  from  the 
Carmes  to  Mort-Dieu. 

The  flame  above  the  charred  log 
whistled,  flickered,  and  went  out  in  a  jet 
of  wood-vapour,  only  to  play  like  lightning 
above  the  gas  and  relight  again.  The 
flock  ticked  more  loudly,  and  the  song 


from  the  pines  filled  the  room.  But  in  his 
straining  eyes  a  summer  landscape  was 
reflected,  where  white  clouds  sailed,  and 
white,  foam  curled  under  the  square  bow 
of  a  little  skiff.  And  he  pressed  his  numbed 
hands  tighter  to  his  ears  to  drown  the 
cry,  "  Passeur  I  Passeur !  " 

And  now  for  a  moment  the  clock  ceased 
ticking.  It  Avas  time  to  go.  Who  but  he 
should  know  it— he  who  went  out  into  the 
night  swinging  his  lantern  ?  And  he  went. 
He  had  gone  each  night  from  the  first — 
from  that  first  strange  winter  eveflifig 
when  a  strange  voice  had  answered 
him  across  the  river  —  the  voice  of  the 
new  Passeur.  He  had  never  heard  ^r 
voice  again. 

So  he  passed  down  the  windy,  wooden 
stairs,  lantern  hanging  lighted  in  his  hand, 
and  stepped  out  into  the  storm.  Through 
sheets  of  drifting  snow,  over  heaps  of 
frozen  seaweed  and  icy  drift,  he  moved, 
shifting  his  lantern  right  and  left,  until  its 
glimmer  on  the  water  warned  him.  Then 
he  called  out  into  the  night,  "  Passeur  I " 
The  frozen  spray  spattered  his  face  and 
crusted  the  lantern  ;  he  heard  the  distant 
boom  of  breakers  beyond  the  bar,  and  the 
noise  of  mighty  winds  among  the  seaward 
cliffs. 

**  Passeur!" 

Across  the  broad  flat  river,  black 
as  a  sea  of  pitch,  a  tiny  light  sparkled 
a  moment.  Again  he  cried,  "Pas- 
seur !  " 

"  VIA,  M'sieur  ! ' 

He  turned  ghastly  white,  for  it  Was 
her  voice — or  was  he  crazv! — and  he 
sprang  waist  deep  into  the  icy  current 
and  cried  out  again,  but  his  voice  ended 
in  a  sob. 

Slowly,  through  the  snow,  the  flat  skiff 
took  shape,  creeping  nearer  and  nearer. 
But  she  was  not  at  the  pole — he  saw  that — 
there  was  only  a  tall,  thin  man,  shrouded 
to  the  eyes  in  oilskin,  and  he  leaped 
into  the  boat  and  bade  the  ferryman 
hasten. 

Halfwav  across  he  rose  in  the  skiff  and 
called  '*  Jeanne!"  but  the  roar  of  the 
storm  and  the  thrashing  of  icy  waves 
drowned     his     voice.       Yet    he     heard 
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her  again,  and    she    called    to    htm   by  sank  shivering  upon  his  knees,  and  looked 

name.  out  into  the  darkness,  where  an  ocean 

When  at  last  the  boat  grated  upon  the  rolled  across  a  world.    Then  his  stiff  lips 

invisible     shore,    he    lifted    his    lantern,  moved,  and  he  repeated    her  name;  but 

trembling,  stumbling  among  the  rocks,  and  the  hand  of  the  Fcnyman  fell  gently  upon 

calling  to  her,  as  though  his  voice  could  his  head. 

silence  the  ^'oice  that  had  spoken  a  year         And  when  he  raised  his  eyes  he  saw  that 

ago   that  night.    And  it  could  not.     He  the  Ferryman  was  Death. 
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HOW    WOLFE    CHANGED    THE    HISTORV    OF    THE    WORLD. 

By    ARTHUR    REED    ROPES. 

IT    was    the   " year    of   victory  "    for     fell  before   the  expeditions  launched  by 
England  ;  the  crowning  glory  of  the     Pitt ;  in  battle  and  chase  the  French  navy 
"Great  Commoner's  "administration.  The     was  swept  from  the  sea;  in  Germany  the 


Bourbon  power,  so  long  the  bitter  rival  of  allied  army  of  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick 

English  colonial  enterprise  and  maritime  routed   the  army  of  Marshal  Contades: 

supremacy,  was  grappled  with,  the  world  the  outlying  forts  of  the  Canadian  colony 

over,  and  thrown.     In  the  West  Indies,  were    taken ;     and     for     the     crowning 

on  the  African  coast,  the  French  colonies  victorj-,    the    French    power    was    struck 
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down  at  the  very  heart  of  its  dominion  in 
North  America. 

Pitt  had  well  said  that  he  would 
**  conquer  America  in  Germany."  Year 
by  year  the  patient  stubbornness  of 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  and  his  mixed 
army  of  British,  Hanoverians,  and  Hessians 
wore  out  the  great  hosts  that  the  incapable 
Generals  of  Louis  XV.  hurled  against 
him.  Year  by  year  the  French  treasury 
was  drained  to  keep  up  the  strength  of 
Austrian  and  Russian  armies  against 
Frederick  the  Great,  who  fought  on,  over- 
matched but  indomitable.  Canada  was 
left  to  her  own  resources;  the  sea  was 
barred  to  reinforcements.  The  gallant 
Marquis  de  Montcalm  had  fought  well, 
had  begun  by  conquests,  and  fairly  held 
his  own  ;  but  the  odds  were  heavy.  After 
all,  the  French  and  the  Canadians  and  the 
Indians  of  the  French  party  were  but  a  hand- 
ful, though  good  fighters  and  wary  foresters; 
and  once  the  weight  of  the  English 
forces  and  the  New  England  colonies  was 
brought  fairly  to  bear,  the  weaker  party 
must  go  down.  Already  Louisburg,  on 
Cape  Breton  Island,  the  gate  of  the  French 
power,  had  fallen,  with  the  outpost  of 
Fort  Duquesne,  the  cause  of  the  war.  In 
the  year  1759  Pitt  had  planned  a  wide- 
reaching  combination,  which  was  to  crush 
the  last  despairing  resistance  of  French 
Canada  in  the  citadel  of  its  power. 
Amherst,  the  chief  of  the  British  forces 
in  America,  was  to  move  up  from  the 
south  by  Lake  Champlain,  and  take  Fort 
Ticonderoga,  where  Abercromby  had  been 
killed  the  year  before  in  a  futile  assault. 
Johnson,  the  vanquisher  of  Baron  Dieskau, 
was  to  capture  the  fort  at  Niagara,  and 
move  down  the  St.  Lawrence.  Under  the 
walls  of  Quebec  the  two  forces  were  to 
meet  an  army  and  fleet  sent  direct  up  the 
ri>er,  the  troops  commanded  by  Wolfe,  a 
young  man,  but  already  noteworthy  for  his 
military  skill  and  fiery  energy. 

Sailing  up  the  St.  Lawrence  under  the 
careful  guidance  of  Admiral  Saunders, 
Wolfe's  force  arrived  opposite  Quebec  on 
June  13,  1759.  The  task  before  him  was 
formidable.  He  had  some  8000  men, 
against  Montcalm's  army,  stronger  in 
numbers ;     and     though     the     Canadian 


militia,  many  of  them  without  bayonets, 
could  not  be  expected  to  stand  the  shock 
of  his  veteran  Grenadiers  and  Highlanders 
in  the  open  field,  they  were  formidable 
enough  behind  intrenchments.  Wolfe 
could  occupy  the  south  bank  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  Isle  of  Orleans  in 
its  current ;  but  with  the  artillery  of  those 
days  he  could  do  little  damage  across  the 
great  river.  North  of  the  river  Montcalm 
held  a  strong  line  of  works  on  the  Beau- 
port  ridge,  above  the  Montmorency  River, 
and  barred  the  road  to  any  force  advan- 
cing on  Quebec  by  the  direct  route  up  the 
north  bank.  Above  the  city  the  steep  and 
lofty  Heights  of  Abraham,  rising  from 
the  river,  seemed  to  forbid  attack,  even  if 
unguarded. 

Wolfe  was  face  to  face  with  a  grave 
difficulty.  He  tried  to  entice  Montcalm 
into  a  pitched  battle,  but  without  success. 
His  Grenadiers  assaulted  the  lines  on  the 
IVIontmorency,  but  were  beaten  off  with 
loss,  and  solaced  their  defeat  by  a  ribald 
song  against  the  French  cowards  who 
would  not  fight  in  the  open.  There  were 
no  tidings  of  either  of  the  supporting 
columns.  When  winter  came  to  freeze 
the  rivers,  Wolfe  would  have  to  withdraw 
with  the  fleet  that  supplied  him,  and 
Montcalm,  steadfast  in  his  works,  would 
have  earned  another  year's  respite.  Wolfe 
was  fretting  himself  sick  with  impatience 
and  disappointment,  and  his  antagonist 
seemed  to  mock  him  from  his  rocky  fast- 
nesses. 

Montcalm  was  far  from  being  so  secure 
as  he  seemed.  Ill-seconded  by  his  subordi- 
nates and  colleagues  in  administration,  left 
without  support  from  France,  keeping  his 
motley  forces  together  by  sheer  force  of 
personality,  he  was  coming  to  think  the 
contest  hopeless — if  not  for  this  year  then 
for  the  next.  Yet  he  did  his  best  as  a 
brave  and  loyal  man.  He  was  not  to  be 
drawn  from  his  position  on  the  Mont- 
morency by  Wolfe's  feints  up  the  St.  Law- 
rence, only  detaching  forces  to  guard  the 
crossing.  Wolfe  wrote  home  in  language 
approaching  despair.  Nowhere  could  he 
approach  Quebec  without  great  disadvan- 
tage of  ground,  unless  he  could  scale  the 
Heights  of  Abraham  above  the  city.  Then 
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he  would  stand  on  their  plateau  wiih  no  who  had  detected    his   boat.      \\'ithout 

natural   obstacle    between    him    and  the  opposition,  the  heights  were  climbed  by 

town,  and  Montcalm  must  come  out  and  a  narrow  and  precipitous  path  where   a 

fight  on  even  teims  to  save  his  charge.  handful  of  men   could  have  checked  an 

While  the  attention  of  the  French  was  army;  one  cannon  was  carried  up  by  sheer 

distracted  by  feints,  Wolfe  had  collected  force ;   and   some   four  thousand  men,  a 


D>mtm  by  H.  CalvH  tt'i^fille.  R.I. 

enough  boats  to  ferry  his  men  over.  Before  slight  army  to  decide  the  fate  of  an  empire, 

daybreak  on  Sept.  13,  1759,  the  passage  were  formed  by  Wolfe  on  the  plateau  above 

began.      Two   incidents    of    it   are   well  Quebec.  Thcywcrcallthathe  couldsparc— 

known — the  recitation  of  Griiy's  "Elegy,"  Grenadiers,  Highlanders,  veteran  soldiers. 

and  Wolfe's  preference  of  the  poet's  fame  Montcalm,  at    first   incredulous  of  the 

to  the  victory  he  was  about  to  win — and  news  thai  the  enemy  had  scaled  the  cliffs, 

the  apt  answer  by  which  a  British  officer  hurried  his  troops  back  from  their  lines 

disarmed  the  suspicion  of  a  French  sentry  through  Quebec  to  meet  and  crush  Wolfe's 
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men.  He  nad  the  advantage  in  numbers, 
though  not  in  the  quality  of  his  army ;  and 
a  defeat  of  the  British  force  would  mean 
its  destruction.  He  has  been  blamed  for 
not  waiting  to  collect  all  his  scattered 
detachments ;  but  doubtless  he  felt  that 
delay  would  bring  discouragement  and 
despair  to  his  isolated  and  heterogeneous 
forces.  Whether  by  sound  policy  or  driven 
on  by  his  doom,  he  gathered  up  what 
men  he  had  with  him — French  regulars, 
Canadian  militia,  and  Indian  scouts,  and 
led  them  to  attack  Wolfe's  line. 

The  French  were  the  better  marksmen, 
and  soon  drove  in  Wolfe's  skirmishers. 
Their  advanced  troops  kept  up  a  brisk  and 
annoying  fire,  to  which  no  reply  was  made. 
Encouraged  by  this  small  success,  the 
main  body  surged  forward  against  the 
grim  and  silent  line  of  the  British  troops 
with  tumultuous  shouts  and  irregular  fire. 
Then  at  last,  just  before  the  ranks  met, 
one  murderous  volley  blazed  out  from 
the  steady  front ;  and  with  the  smoke 
of  that  volley  passed  away  the  power  of 
France  in  America.  Tom  with  gaps 
of  death,  the  advancing  line  halted  and 
huddled  into  groups  ;  and  Wolfe's  line, 
thrown  fonvard  to  the  charge,  easily 
pushed  the  throng  back  into  Quebec 
and  followed  it  with  fire.  Montcalm, 
borne  back  in  the  rout,  and  vainly  striving 
to  rally  his  men,  was  mortally  wounded  by 
a  ball,  and  died  in  Quebec.  But  his 
conqueror  had  passed  away  already. 

In  the  first  onset  of  the  fight  Wolfe 
had  been  struck  in  the  wrist ;  but  dis- 
regarding the  wound,  he  was  ordering  a 


charge  when  another  bullet  pierced  his 
breast.  Borne  to  the  rear,  he  still  watched 
the  fight ;  he  was  told  that  the  enemy  were 
running,  and  his  eyes  closed  with  the 
shout  of  victory  rising  around  him. 

It  was  not  only  Quebec  that  was  gained ; 
Wolfe  had  changed  the  history  of  the  world. 
Had  he  failed  to  snatch  the  one  desperate 
chance  of  victory,  had  his  men  failed  on 
the  Heights  of  Abraham,  Canada  might 
have  remained  French  till  next  year,  and 
till  the  end  of  the  war ;  the  French  menace 
to  New  England  would  have  endured,  and 
with  it  the  loyalty  of  the  English  colonies  ; 
the  foundation  of  the  United  States  would 
have  been  otherwise,  and  perhaps  the  part- 
ing of  the  kindred  nations  might  have  been 
made  in  peace. 

It  is  vain  to  speculate  on  what  might 
have  been.  Wolfe  had  done  his  work, 
once  for  all.  Quebec  surrendered  in 
somewhat  needless  despair;  and  though 
in  the  winter  the  French  came  down, 
defeated  the  British  garrison  outside 
Quebec  and  beleaguered  the  city,  yet  with 
the  spring  the  British  fleets  returned,  and 
the  surrender  of  Montreal  closed  the  long 
chapter  of  the  Western  war.  The  Colonial 
struggle,  begun  under  William  III.  as  a  side 
issue  of  his  great  duel  with  Louis  XIV., 
continued  in  greater  importance,  but  still 
as  a  side  issue,  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession,  stifled  by  a  futile  truce  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  had  at  last  been 
fought  out  to  the  end  :  France  had  lost. 
Revenge  she  could  and  did  take  for  her 
loss ;  recovery  of  what  was  lost  she  hardly 
attempted.     So  final  was  Wolfe's  victory. 


ROSE     ELLEN'S     MATCHMAKING. 


Bvr  M.   F.   LORRIMER. 


SHROVETIDE  was  at  its  height,  and 
Rose  Ellen,  the  fishwoman,  had 
caught  the  matchmaking  fever.  She  had 
no  grown  children,  and  none  of  her 
relations  were  of  a  marriageable  age,  and 
so  she  turned  all  her  energies  in  the 
direction  of  finding  a  suitable  mate  for 
^Mickey,  the  only  child  of  Peggy  Dee  and 
Mick  Lar.  Mickey  was  not,  speaking 
truthfully,  a  very  desirable  parti^  but  that. 
Rose  Ellen  considered,  was  all  the  greater 
reason  why  she  should  do  a  good  turn  for 
him. 

•*  A  wife  will  be  the  steadying  of  him," 
she  said.  *'  He  *11  be  a  different  boy  when 
he 's  the  head  of  a  family." 

Peggy,  who  had  just  come  over  from 
^Ir.  Costello's,  where  she  had  paid  his 
sixth  Petty  Sessions  fine  since  Christmas, 
and  who  was  tried  to  the  very  verge  of 
endurance  by  the  boy's  shiftless,  drunken 
habits,  sighed  as  Rose  Ellen  spoke.  Her 
pride  in  Mickey  was  very  low  that 
morning. 

**  Ah,  but  who  'd  have  him  }  "  she  said. 
"  There  isn't  a  girl  worth  her  salt  in 
Innisdoyle  would  have  anything  to  say  to 
him,  he 's  after  getting  such  a  name  from 
the  Binch " 

"  Never  mind  all  that,  Peggy,"  said  Rose 
Ellen.  **  Let  bygones  be  bygones.  I  '11 
make  Mickey's  match,  an'  'tisn't  an 
Innisdoyle  girl  I  '11  get  for  him  either. 
So  make  up  your  mind  to  see  him  a 
married  man  before  Shrove  Tuesday." 

**  Who  '11  be  the  married  man  }  "  asked 
Mick  Lar,  shuffling  up. 

'*  Oh,  nobody,"  cried  both  in  a  breath, 
and  they  made  signs  of  warning  to  each 
other.  Mick  was  a  clumsy  fellow,  who 
with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world  could 
not  be  relied  on  in  any  matter  requiring 
much  delicacy  or  tact.  "  Go  an'  pull  a 
bit  o'  hay  out  of  that  load   over  for  the 


donkey,"  said  Peggy,  "  an'  don't  be  putting 
any  intherfarence  in  women's  talk." 

Mick  took  the  reproof  without  anger, 
and  went  off  whistling  for  the  hay. 

**  Who  is  the  girl.  Rose  Ellen  }  "  asked 
Peggy,  with  motherly  concern. 

**  She 's  a  Dennehy,  one  o*  the  fish- 
people  from  the  Pill.  A  great  seller  she 
is,  although  she's  barely  turned  sixteen 
year.  She  owns  a  donkey  an'  car  in  her 
own  right,  an'  if  she  an'  ^lickey  were 
married  they  'd  make  a  fine  living.  You 
see  the  connection  with  ye  would  give  her 
a  footing  in  Innisdoyle,  an'  that  would 
make  her  people  anxious  for  the  match. 
I  '11  talk  it  over  with  'em  this  very  night, 
an*  never  fear  but  I  '11  give  a  grand  carak 
thur  of  Mickey.    Good-bye,  an'  cheer  up." 

**  Rose  Ellen,"  .said  Peggy,  with  her 
eyes  full  of  tears,  **you  have  a  heavenly 
kindness  in  your  heart.  I'd  ask  for  no 
truer  friend  than  you  in  time  or  eternity. 
My  blessing  go  with  you  this  night. 
Something  tells  me  that  you  *11  open  a  way 
an'  a  prospect  for  my  poor  boy." 

"An'  so  I  will,  with  God's  help,"  said 
the  fishwoman,  rattling  off. 

Peggy  quietly  wiped  her  eyes,  put  her 
apples  back  into  the  baskets,  and  made  all 
things  ready  for  going  home.  ^Mickey, 
regarded  as  a  possible  married  man, 
required  much  thinking  about,  and  she 
wished  for  quiet  and  seclusion.  So  when 
Mick  Lar  appeared  she  ordered  him  to 
put  the  things  into  the  car  while  she  went 
for  the  supper  loaf  and  ^lickey's  half- 
ounce  of  tobacco. 

Up  in  the  lane  opposite  the  house  built 
to  accommodate  itself  to  the  south-east 
angle  of  the  churchyard  wall,  the  donkey 
stopped  of  his  own  accord.  The  gaunt 
clay-floored  interior,  with  its  small  window 
at  the  back  almost  on  a  level  with  the 
heaped-up    graves,    would    have    looked 
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dismal  enough  to  others,  but  Peggy  and 
Mick  Lar  had  made  it  their  home  so  long 
that  they  had  lost  all  sight  of  its  un- 
attractiveness.  Besides,  Mickey  had  been 
brought  there  a  baby  and  had  grown  up  in 
its  shelter,  and  that  fact  alone  woujd  have 
made  it  fair  in  their  eyes.  Now  at  the 
door  before  them  stood  the  prodigal  him- 
self. Without  a  word  he  lifted  his  mother 
out  of  the  car,  carried  in  the  baskets,  and 
then  helped  his  father  to  make  the  donkey 
comfortable  in  the  shed  for  the  night. 

The  fire  of  pine-sticks  was  blazing 
cheerfully  when  the  two  entered  the  house ; 
the  kettle  and  the  fr>'ing-pan  with  the 
slices  of  cold  pig's  head,  which  Mrs. 
Dermody  had  given  Peggy  the  day  before, 
were  vieing  with  each  other  in  making 
pleasant  music  ;  the  table,  without  a  cloth, 
but  scrubbed  white,  was  drawn  up  in  front 
of  the  blaze ;  and  Peggy  was  setting  out 
the  cups  and  saucers.  oNIickey's  digestion 
not  being  equal  to  fried  pork,  there  was 
an  egg  for  him,  and  when  the  tea,  hot  and 
strong,  was  poured  out,  they  had  a  comfort- 
able meal  enough. 

*'  Mickey,"  said  Mick  Lar  when  it  was 
over,  "in  the  name  of  God  say  a  few 
prayers  o'  repintance  an*  well-maningness 
an*  go  to  your  bed.  And  make  up  your 
mind,  boy,  to  turn  over  a  new  lafe  in  your 
book.'* 

Mickey  took  the  advice  silently  and 
humbly,  and  mounted  the  little  squat 
ladder  to  his  sleeping-place  under  the  roof. 

"  See  that  for  you !  '*  whispered  Mick 
Lar.  **  Wouldn't  many  a  jackcen  turn 
around  on  his  father  for  talking  that  way 
to  him  ?  'Tis  a  thousand  pities  that  the 
boy  went  rusty,*'  and,  sighing  and  yawn- 
ing, Mick  betook  himself  to  his  prayers, 
and  then  to  his  bed  in  the  comer. 

Pegg>'  went  up  to  the  loft  for  the  prodi- 
gal's coat  to  mend.  He  was  already 
asleep,  and  the  look  of  his  face  recalled 
the  happy  times  before  she  knew  anything 
about  the  Petty  Sessions  or  Mr.  Costello, 
when  Mickey's  feet  had  not  learned  the 
path  to  the  public-house  where  the  **  bad 
boys  "  congregated. 

Sitting  at  the  fireside,  mending  the  dis- 
reputable coat,  with  the  candle  close  to 
her  dim  eyes,  she  reviewed  the  past  with 


the  bitter-sweet  feeling  that  many  a 
mother,  high  and  low,  has  known.  ^Mickey 
was  the  child  of  her  and  Mick  Lar's  old 
age.  They  had  married  late  in  life,  and 
the  child  was  an  unexpected  blessing. 
While  he  was  an  infant  and  a  small  child 
they  hardly  ever  left  him  a  moment  out  of 
their  adoring  sight.  He  was  miraculously 
lovely  in  their  eyes ;  they  saw  a  perfect 
cherub  in  the  pasty,  flat-nosed,  whining 
little  fellow  whom  the  neighbours — child- 
lovers  and  kind,  all  of  them — rather  shrank 
from  fondling.  For  he  had  unpleasant 
and  unbabylike  peculiarities :  would  eat 
anything  that  came  in  his  way,  no 
matter  what,  from  cinders  and  clay  to 
salt  sprats ;  had  an  elfin  expression 
of  countenance,  and  was  never  known 
to  smile  or  laugh.  There  was  a  general 
impression,  which  was,  however,  carefully 
withheld  from  the  parents,  that  he  was 
**  going  with  the  fairies."  A  country 
woman,  in  her  friendly  interest  in  Pegg)' 
Dee,  thought  she  would  give  her  a  hint  in 
the  matter  one  day. 

'*  Peggy,"  said  she,  "the  child  is  look- 
ing, don't  you  think,  terrible  wasted  some 
way  ?  What  can  be  the  matter  with  the 
cr'ature,  at  all  ?  " 

•'Would  you  think  he's  looking  bad  ?  " 
asked  Pegg)',  anxiously  regarding  the  boy. 
He  was  devouring  green  gooseberries  at 
Ihe  moment  with  a  crunching  sound  and 
an  absence  of  all  grimace  that  struck  the 
countrj'woman  as  being  very  unnatural. 
**  'Twould  never  occur  to  myself  that 
there's  anything  amiss  with  him  at  all," 
continued  Peggy,  *'  an'  only  this  very 
morning  Mick  Lar  says  to  me,  while  the 
little  angel  was  sleeping,  *  Well,'  says  he, 
with  a  kind  of  a  choke  in  him,  *  if  that 's 
not  a  parable  of  a  child  I  give  up !  If  he 
had  wings  on  him  this  minute  he  'd  be  fit 
for  heaven  ! '  I  didn't  like  to  hear  him 
talking  like  that,  for  'tisn't  lucky " 

**  Tisn't.  There  's  a  timptation  to  Pro- 
vidence in  it." 

"An'  so  I  tould  him,"  said  Peggy 
promptly,  for  she  was  sensitive  about 
having  to  be  informed  on  any  theological 
point.  "  '  Mick  Lar,'  says  I,  *  if  you  knew 
the  Scripture  as  well  as  your  Seanchus  and 
stories  with  old    Sock   an'   your  cronies, 
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you'd  understand  that  the  father  an' 
mother  ought  to  be  the  last  to  glory  in  the 
uncommonness  of  their  child.  Lave  the 
praising  to  others,'  sa)-s  1,  'an' you  "11  be 
doing  what's  according  to  religion  an' 
politeness  at  the  same  time.'  But  he 's  an 
ignorant  man,  Norry — well-m'aning,  but 
ignorant." 

Mickey's  pale  eyes  had  a  strained 
expression  that  brought  a  creepy  feeling 
over  the  countrywoman.  She  did  not 
know  that  the  gooseberries  were  beginning 


Pegg}-,  my  dear,  'tis  a  case  o'  conscience 
to  I'ave  a  thing  like  that  go  on." 

"  Like  what  ?  Talk  plain,  woman  ;  1 
don't  see  what  you're  driving  at,"  cried 
Peggy  angrily,  a  dawning  light,  however, 
as  to  Norry's  meaning  breaking  on  her 
indignant  soul. 

"I'm  only  giving  you  a  neighbourly  hint, 
Peggj-,  out  of  my  own  exparience.  'Twas 
the  last  of  the  nineteen  children  my  mother 
had,  an'  he  never  throve  someway.  He 
had  the  very  same  look  as  Mickey  there. 


their  uneasy  work  within  him,  and  set  the 
uncanny  look  down  to  fairj'  influences. 

"  Did  you  ever  take  him  to  see  a  know- 
ledgable  ould  woman  or  the  like  f "  she 
asked,  eyeing  the  boy  with  uncontrollable 
suspicion. 

"  Vemah,  why  should  I  ?  a  child  that's 
as  sound  as  a  rock.  Look  at  him,  the 
darlin',  at  the  gooseberries,  an'  they  won't 
give  a  gripe  to  him,  he 's  that  solid  in  his 
constitution." 

"  But — parients  are  sometimes  blind  to 
things — he 's  looking  terrible  spindly,  an' 
sure,  being  well  cared  for,  there 's  no 
r'ason  for  that  if  he  was  entirely  natural. 


an'  he  ate  everything  that  came  before 
him.  One  day  she  had  him  in  town  here, 
an'  what  did  he  do  when  they  were  in  the 
butcher's  shop  but  snake  over  an'  begin 
aiting  a  sthring  of  raw  sassiges.  An  ould 
wise  woman  of  the  place  was  passin'  by 
an'  saw  him  at  it.  '  That 's  not  a  child  at 
all,'  says  she. 

"•  What  else  is  he  ?'  says  my  mother,  in 
a  fright.  '  Whatever  he  is,'  says  the  wise 
woman,  '  he 's  not  a  drop  of  blood  to  you. 
An'  your  own  lawful  child  is  getting  bad 
times  while  you  're  pampering  this  sprts- 
sbawn.'  You  could  knock  my  poor  mother 
down  with  a  feather  after  hearing  that,  an' 
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it  disthracted  her  so  much,  for  she  was 
fond  of  the  fairy,  that  she  busted  out 
crying  at  a  terrible  rate.  *  How  can  we 
get  our  lawful  boy  back  ? '  says  my  father. 
*Twould  be  no  good  to  try,'  said  the 
wise  woman,  *  for  your  wife  has  a  divided 
heart.  But  I  'm  afraid  ye  '11  rue  the  day  that 
ye  didn't  reject  this  intherloper.'  Well, 
there  was  never  a  day's  peace  between 
my  father  an'  mother  aftherwards,  for  she  'd 
never  give  in  to  letting  the  sprisshawn 
be  roasted  over  the  fire  so  as  to  get  the 
fair)'  burned  out  of  him,  an'  my  father  had 
a  disgust  ag'inst  the  object,  an'  wanted  his 
own  child  back.  We  all  took  a  hathred  o' 
the  cr'ature  too,  an'  there  was  nobody  in 
the  house  on  his  side  but  my  mother.  My 
dear  life,  he  got  more  and  more  unnatural 
looking  every  day  until,  at  last,  he  wint 
home  to  his  awn.  Before  the  thing  died  my 
father  went  down  on  his  binded  knees, 
begging  my  mother  to  let  it  be  roasted, 
but  she  wouldn't  agree,  an'  so  our  last 
chance  of  recovering  our  own  was  gone. 
We  felt  so  bitther  to  her,  an'  she  grieved 
so  much  after  the  intherloper,  that  it  was 
*  an  aise  to  her,*  she  said,  *  to  die.'  Well, 
what  do  you  think,  she  was  no  sooner 
gone  than  father  fell  into  a  melancholy ; 
he  couldn't  be  persuaded  but  'tv.as  he 
that  killed  her,  and  in  a  year  he  was 
dead  an'  all  of  us  scatthered  to  the  four 
quarthers.  Isn't  that  a  lesson  an'  a 
warning  ?  " 

Peggy  had  listened  to  the  long-winded 
tale  with  a  quietness  that  surprised  herself 
afterwards.  It  was,  she  supposed,  the 
**  daring"  of  it  that  kept  her  too  astonished 
to  speak.  But  when  she  did  break  out 
there  was  matter  in  what  she  said  to  make 
the  officious  countr)- woman  remember  it 
all  her  life.  **  *Tis  no  wonder,"  she  cried 
in  winding  up,  "that  the  potatoes  are 
black  an'  that  every  misfortune  is  down  on 
the  nation  that  could  produce  such  rotten 
shuperstition  1  Go  home,  you  walking 
stack  of  ignorance,  an'  if  you  ever  come 
;vithin  a  hen's  race  of  my  child — if  I  see 
yv-u  even  looking  crooked  at  him — I  '11  set 
the  dogs  o'  the  street  after  you !  You 
hear  me  ?  " 

But  the  thing  that  Peggy  grieved  over, 
that  she  was  doomed,  she  felt,  to  bear 


remorse  for  all  her  life,  was  the  fact  that, 
involuntarily,  it  is  true,  she  suffered  from 
doubts  about  Mickey.  She  used  to  catch 
herself  looking  at  him,  and  wondering 
where  the  other  child  was.  And  it  was  for 
this  brief  period  alone  that  she  ever  saw 
any  uncomeliness  in  the  boy.  She  breathed 
no  word  to  Mick  Lar  about  it,  still  less 
would  she  dishonour  Mickey  by  saying 
anything  of  the  matter  to  friend  or  neigh- 
bour, much  as  she  longed  for  a  word  of 
assurance  from  somebody  that  there  was 
nothing  in  all  this  fairy  talk.  She  battled 
in  brave  silence  with  her  misgivings,  and 
had  the  happiness  of  waking  up  one 
morning  entirely  released  from  them. 

Mickey,  going  to  school  with  his  satchel 
on  his  back,  tidily  dressed,  whistling  gaily, 
was  a  charming  figure  in  Peggy's  memory. 
He  had  outgrown  the  clay-eating,  and 
nobody  now  thought  of  him  in  con- 
nection with  the  fairies. 

But  he  learned  nothing  at  school,  and 
was  the  despair  of  the  evil-tempered 
monitor  to  whom  Peggy  and  Mick  Lar 
had  made  it  distinctly  understood  that 
any  **  handling"  or  "thumping"  of 
Mickey  would  consign  the  thumper  to  all 
the  horrors  of  a  Petty  Sessions  summons 
and  to  a  **  b'ating,"  moreover,  that  would 
be  memorable.  So  when  Mickey  spelt 
**  cat "  "  a-x,"  and  said  that  three  times 
two  was  "  twinty-eight."  the  monitor  had 
to  content  himself  with  grinding  his  teeth 
and  keeping  him  "  in "  after  school. 
Peggy  thought  all  this  argued  a  very  poor 
method  of  teaching,  and  that  Mickey's  time 
would  be  much  better  employed  in  helping 
his  father  to  make  a  living.  And  that  was 
the  end  of  Mickey's  schooling. 

It  was  a  time  of  year  when  boys  could 
earn  something  in  the  cornfields,  and  the  lad 
was  at  first  very  well  pleased  to  be  at  work. 
But  there  was  something  in  the  monotony 
of  plying  the  clappers  at  the  crows  that 
wore  on  him,  and  after  a  little  he  began 
to  complain  of  headaches  and  stomach 
pains  in  the  morning. 

•*  He  's  getting  delicate  from  having  to* 
get  up  so  early,"  said  Peggy,  and  they 
sought  no  further  work  for  him.  But  the 
street  was  no  place  for  Mickey  to  spend  hisi 
days  in  ;  he  learned  nothing  good  from 
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the  idlers  at  the  Monument,  and  he  began 
to  have  alarming  ideas  about  enlisting  for 
the  **  sojers."  He  was  active  enough  in 
oflfering  his  services  to  people  to  hold 
their  horses,  and  the  money  thus  earned 
he  spent  with  his  friends  in  the  public- 
houses.  Peggy  was  not  thoroughly 
awakened  to  the  lad's  danger  until  she 
discovered  that  in  her  little  absences  from 
her  gooseberry  stand  he  used  to  pocket 
the  money  for  her  fruit.  Then  one  race- 
day  he  was  taken  up  with  a  batch  of  com- 
panions and  lodged  in  jail  for  being  drunk 
and  disorderly.  The  jailing  it  was  that 
struck  to  Mick  Lar's  heart.  **  I  was  never 
in  a  peeler's  cletches  nor  inside  a  place  of 
detintion  in  my  life,"  he  said,  **an'  if 
Mickey  is  to  be  lower  down  in  the  world 
than  me,  what  *s  the  use  of  living  at  all  ? '' 

But  one  must  go  on  living  in  spite  of 
mortifications  and  disappointments,  and 
Mickey's  parents  ate  and  drank  and  slept 
like  their  neighbours,  although  they  had 
in  addition  to  providing  for  Mickey's 
support  to  pay  his  Petty  Sessions  fines 
as  regularly  as  their  rent.  Latterly,  it  is 
true,  they  had  been  obliged  on  several 
occasions  to  allow  Mickey  to  be  sent  to 
the  county  jail  in  default  of  the  fine,  for 
times  were  bad.  But  he  seemed  to  like 
this,  and  always  confessed  on  his  return 
that  the  jail  was  a  •*  grand  place,  faith," 
and  that  some  of  **  the  nicest  boys  an' 
girls  he  ever  met  in  his  life "  were  as 
regularly  in  there  as  he  himself. 

*•  No,  no,"  muttered  Peggy  Dee  sadly , 
"there's  no  girl  that's  worth  her  salt 
would  have  him.  Rose  Ellen  means  well, 
but  she  can't  do  the  impossible.  The 
Dennehys  will  be  investigating  about  him, 
an'  they'll  never  throw  away  their  fine 
smart  daughter  on  him." 

But  then  she  thought  of  his  nice  red 
hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  the  fine  voice  he 
had  for  calling  fish  through  a  street. 
**He'd  be  a  husband  fit  for  the  best 
Dennehy  that  ever  walked,"  she  said. 
•*  An'  when  that  girl  gets  her  eye  on  him 
she  '11  never  be  satisfied  with  anyone  else." 

Her  dreams  that  night  brought  her  fairy 
visions  of  summer  evenings  with  ^Mickey 
and  his  wife,  blooming  and  happy,  coming 
in   with    their  well-stocked    cart,   taking 


turns  at  the  calling,  **  Fresh  aloive !  Fresh 
aloive  ! "  She  saw  the  rosy  little  grand- 
children, felt  them  nestling  in  her  arms, 
calling  her  **  Nanny  " — name  of  magic  and 
delight. 

In  the  morning,  when  Mick  Lar  was 
gone  and  Mickey  and  she  were  at  break- 
fast together,  she  thought  she  would  talk 
a  little  confidentially  to  the  boy. 

**  Mickey,"  she  said,  **  your  father  spoke 
last  night  of  turning  over  a  new  lafe  in 
your  book.  What  is  your  notion  at  all  of 
your  future  ?  Is  it  in  this  kind  of  a  way 
you  're  going  to  spend  all  your  days  ?  " 

Mickey  shuflled  uneasily  on  his  chair, 
and  would  have  hesitated  about  answering 
only  for  the  compelling  eye  that  was  upon 
him. 

"There's  the  sojers,"  he  said;  "  I  could 
jom  em  ? 

"Ah,  *sojering*?  Let  .me  tell  you, 
Mickey  Dee,  that  with  your  record  at  the 
Bench,  you're  after  shutting  even  that 
door  against  yourself.  You  *d  never  pass 
for  the  sojers,  Mickey,  an'  isn't  that  a 
heart-scald  to  your  poor  father  and  me  to 
have  the  sweepings  o'  creation  able  to 
look  down  on  our  only  child  ?  " 

**  Well,  they  didn't  think  so  bad  o'  me 
in  the  jail,"  said  Micky  aggrievedly ; 
*•  there  was  ten  times  bigger  blaggards 
than  me  in  it." 

This  measuring  himself  by  jail  standards 
made  Peggy's  heart  sink  "  fathoms  deep," 
as  she  confessed  to  herself  later  on  when 
she  reviewed  the  whole  conversation. 
"  He's  a  lost  boy,"  she  groaned  mentally. 
But  she  roused  herself,  for  the  one  means 
of  saving  him  was  Rose  Ellen's  plan. 

"  Mickey,"  she  said,  **  what  would  you 
say  now  to  getting  married  ?  You  're 
nearly  into  your  twenty  years,  an'  many  a 
boy  was  settled  and  taking  the  world  on 
himself  at  that  age." 

*•  There's  time  enough  for  that,"  he  said. 

"  *  Time  enough '  was  the  rogue  that 
ran  away  with  everything  from  the  ould 
man  in  the  story.  Mickey,  Rose  Ellen 
was  telling  me  of  a  nice,  good  little  girl, 
hard-working,  saving,  with  a  donkey  an' 
car  of  her  own,  one  of  the  Dennehys  of 
the  Pill— ye 'd  make  out  a  grand  living 
together  at  the  fi^,  an*  your  father's  mind 
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an'  mine  would  be  aisy.  Think  of  it,  in 
the  name  of  God,  an'  we  '11  let  that  good 
Rose  Ellen  go  with  the  message  to  the 
Dennehys.  Ye  could  take  the  house  nest 
us — a  fine  boarded  room  an'  an  elegant 
loft  it  has — an'  there 
ye'd  be,  like  ginthry, 
actially." 


never  uttered  an  uiidutiful  word,  howeve 
faulty  his  actions  might  be,  to  lier  or  his 
father — were  varied  by  other  waves,  of 
anger  at  his  perverse  "  roguery "  in 
being    blind    to    the    advantages   which 


'  I    hate 
atches," 


said 


Mickey.  "  I  'd  Uke 
to  choose  my  own 
partner." 

His  mother's  fiery 
eye  flashed  ominously. 
This  want  of  com- 
prehension on  her 
son's  part  of  the 
efforts  ihatwere  being 
made  to  redeem  and 
dignify  his  course  in 
life  revolted  her,  and 
the  impudence  of  the 
brat,  picking  and 
choosing  his  bless- 
ings! 

"  You  hate  what- 
ever is  dasent  an'  of 
good  report,"  she 
cried.  "But  folly  on; 
have  your  way  an'  see 
where  it  will  lade  you ! 
Mickey,  I  never  said 
so  to  you  before  ;  in 
allthethribilationyou 
put  me  through  I  was 
slow  to  cast  a  heavy 
word  at  you,  but  I  see 
plain  this  morning 
that  'twas  as  a  child 
of  sorrow  and  deso- 
lation you  were  sent 
to  Mick  Lar  an'  me. 
We  'd  be  happier 
people  if  we  never  saw 
your  face."  She  put  the  cups  she  had  been 
washing  on  their  hooks  in  the  cupboard, 
covered  the  turf  fire  with  ashes,  and,  with- 
out another  word,  took  up  her  baskets  and 
left  the  house. 

All  day  she  felt  miserably  unhappy. 
Waves  of  wild  regret  at  having  said  those 
cruel  things  to  Mickey — Mickey,  who  had 


Rose  Ellen    was   trj'ing    to    procure    for 
him. 

"He'd  break  the  heart  in  a  saint,"  she 
groaned;  "an'  this  face  o'  mine  would 
never  be  in  the  state  it  is  only  for  the 
fretting  he 's  putting  me  through.  There 's 
no  knowing  what  'twill  turn  to  tiirough  the 
pure  dinth  o'  the  misery  of  my  mind." 
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In  the  sunshine  next  morning  Rose 
Ellen's  cheerful  voice  calling  her  fish 
brought  hope  with  it  somehow. 

**  Well,  Peggy,  my  woman,'*  she  said 
heartily,  "we'll  have  Mickey  married  an' 
settled  before  Shrove  Tuesday  this  time. 
The  Dennehys  are  very  favourable,  but 
they  'd  like  to  have  a  look  at  the  boy  on 
their  own  ground  before  they  'd  begin  to 
enthertain  the  match  rael  sarious.  He 's  to 
be  at  the  house  for  tay  next  Tuesday 
evening.  The  two  grandfathers  an'  grand- 
mothers will  be  there,  an*  a  whole  slew  of 
uncles  an'  aunts,  all  wanting  to  see  what 
a  match  Austy  would  be  making.  They  're 
close  hard  people,  but  r*asonable,  and 
Mickey  being  a  boy  that  has  thravelled  will 
be  able  to  account  for  himself.  I  know 
the  times  aren't  overgood  with  you  an' 
Mick  Lar  of  late,"  continued  the  good 
creature,  **an'  so  I  brought  a  few  wearables 
for  Mickey,  for  'tis  a  critical  time  for  him, 
an'  a  good  appearance  is  a  great  thing  in 
a  young  bachelor's  favour." 

She  fished  out  from  under  a  bag  of  hay 
a  coat  and  waistcoat,  which  she  explained 
were  regular  gintleman's  garments,  and 
the  biggest  bargains  she  had  ever  got  from 
Mrs.  Joyce  of  the  pawn.  Peggy  for  once 
in  her  life  was  deprived  of  speech.  The 
**  gintleman's "  clothes,  the  tea-party  in 
Mickey's  honour,  the  relations  (his  people- 
in-law,  hah !)  to  be  assembled  to  receive 
him,  all  seemed  too  much,  coming  so 
quick  on  her  despondency.  She  got  to  her 
feet  after  a  moment,  however,  and  with 
fervour  embraced  Rose  Ellen. 

"  You're  after  doing  to-day,"  she  said, 
"  what  will  stand  in  my  memory  till  the 
clay  is  over  me.  You  're  Alickey's  friend  an' 
well-wisher,  an'  for  that  r'ason  I  'd  "(gulp) — 
"  I  'd  die  for  you.  Rose  Ellen  Doyle  1 " 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed 
for  the  meeting  of  Mickey  with  his  future 
relations,  there  was  a  great  furbishing  and 
brushing  of  the  intended  bridegroom  up 
in  the  house  on  Gallows  Hill.  Mickey 
submitted  to  it  all  with  a  willingness  that 
pleased  Rose  Ellen.  It  was  not  the  eager 
willingness  which  she  had  hoped  to  see, 
but  it  was  better  than  what  one  would, 
after  all,  expect  from  a  "bad  boy's" 
"conthrary"  nature. 


The  two  women  looked  after  him 
admiringly  as  he  left  the  door,  Peggy 
cr}dng  a  little.  "  Wait  a  bit,  Mickey,** 
cried  Rose  Ellen  suddenly.  Mickey  turned 
back  obediently.  **  Here 's  a  two-shilling 
piece  for  good  luck,"  she  said,  "an'  so 
that  you  won't  be  without  the  price  of  a 
treat  for  the  Dennehys.  Spake  up  to  'em 
like  a  man  with  respect  for  yourself  an' 
the  father  an'  mother  at  home.  Show  that 
nice  little  threasure  of  a  girl  that  she  'd  be 
making  no  mistake  in  casting  in  her  lot  with 
you,  an'  come  home  to  us  with  a  good  story." 

"  I  '11  do  my  best  in  what 's  before  me," 
he  said.  He  was  strangely  laconic  of  late, 
but  they  set  this  down  to  the  seriousness 
growing  out  of  the  novelty  of  his  position 
as  a  marrying  man. 

Over  a  refreshing  cup  of  tea  that  even- 
ing  Rose  Ellen  and  Peggy  indulged  in 
many  a  rosy  hope  about  the  marriage  so 
near  to  both  their  hearts.  Neither  the 
fish  nor  the  gooseberries,  nor  hard  times 
of  many  kinds  had  destroyed  the  romance 
in  them,  and  Mickey  and  his  bride  and 
their  future  were  the  centre  of  the  most 
charming  visions. 

"  He  '11  be  back  in  the  morning  from 
the  Pill,"  said  Pegg>-,  "  an'  then  I  '11  have 
to  be  getting  Mick  Ear's  duds  and  my  own 
ready,  for  we  must  do  credit  to  ourselves 
and  the  boy  at  the  wedding.  Oh,  Rose 
Ellen,  wasn't  I  the  lucky  woman  to  have 
you  for  a  friend  ?  I  '11  be  having,  with 
God's  blessing,  my  loving  gran'children 
around  me  while  I  '11  be  able  to  enjoy  'em. 
But  the  first  lesson  these  gran'children  will 
be  taught  will  be  love  an*  respect  for  Rose 
Ellen  Doyle.  They'll  be  yours,  dear 
woman,  as  much  as  mine.  We  *11  be  their 
two  fond  Nannies." 

"  We  will  so,  Peggy,  an'  won't  the  little 
cr'atures  give  a  new  I'ase  of  life  to  us.? 
Innisdoyle  will  be  a  second  home  to  me 
when  Mickey  is  settled."  And  so  with 
happy  hopes  the  women  separated. 

The  seldom  rat-tat  of  the  postman 
awakened  Peggy  Dee  next  morning. 

"  Mick  Lar,"  she  cried  ;  "  'tis  the  post. 
Get  up  an'  take  in  the  letther.  As  true 
as  anything,  'tis  from  my  Uncle  Felix's 
bovs  at  last  from  New  York,  with  a  draft 
in  it  that  '11  set  ^Mickey  up  noble  in  the 
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fish.  Man,  dear,  aren't  jou  slow  ?  "  She 
sought,  trembling  with  excitement,  in  the 
pocket  of  her  gown  for  her  spectacles,  and 
they  were  on  her  nose,  when  Mick  Lar 
shuffled  over  with  the  letter. 

"  lyeh !  "  she  said  blankly,  on  examin- 
ing the  envelope;  "  tisii't  from  America 
at  all,  and 
't  i  s  some 
strange 
woman's 
w  r  i  t  i  n  g— 
'Mrs.  Michael 
Dee.  Gallows 
Hill,  Innis- 
doyle  ' — who 
in  the  world 
took  it  into 
her  head  to 
be  writing  to 
me  ?  " 

"  Yerrah, 
open  it, 
woman,  an' 
see,"  said  ; 
Mick  Lar, 
"an'  don't  be 
wasting  time 
on  spekila- 
tions," 

With  her 
scissors  she 
carefully  cut 
the  envelope 
and  drew  out 
the  enclo- 
s  u  r  e,  a 
smudgy  sheet 

covered  with  ' 

ugly    sprawl-  meditated  grimly  on  the 

ing        Cha-  THAT   FELL   ON   WE 

rac  t  ers. 

■' '  Dear  mother,'— from  Cork  1  Heavens, 
what's  this  at  all  at  all  ?  "  cried  Peggy. 

"Didnt  he  go  to  the  Pill,  an'  why — 
why ?  " 

"Read  it,  can't  you?"  cried  Mick  Lar, 
miserably. 

"  '  Dear  mother,'  read  Peggj-, '  I  sit  down 
to  write  you  these  few  lines,  in  my  wife's 
handwriting,'  Well,  glory  be  to  goodness, 
sure,  that 's  all  right. 


" '  Hoping  they  'II  find  you  in  good 
health,  as  this  leaves  me  at  present. 
I  was  married  this  evening  to  one  of 
the    nice    girls    I    used    to    see    in    the 

jail' "  Peggy  dropped  the  letter  and 

broke  into   sickly  moans,    but  Mick   Lar 
picked   it    up  and    bade   her  sternly   go 
on    with   the 
reading. 

"  '  She  has 
a  great  way 
of  living  in 
the  city — she 
draws  more 
money  out  of 
the  pawn 
offices  in  a 
week  than  a 
caubogue  of  a 
fishwoman 
could  earn  in 
a  year,  and 
if  there's  any 
jai  lings- 
well,  neither 
of  us  will 
object  to 
that.  We're 
both  used  to 
it.  We  '11  be 
out  of  danger 
and  timpta- 
tion  when 
w  e  'r  e  in 
there  ;  we 
needn't  be 
paying  for 
firing  or  ait- 


rates, or  taxes. 

" '  And  so  I  remain  your  afexonite  son 
(and  wife), 

"  'Michael  and  Barbary  Dee.' 

"He's  a  lost  sowl,"  wailed  Peggy, 
covering  herself  desolately  with  the  bed- 
clothes, and  Mick  Lar  went  out,  and, 
seating  himself  on  his  father's  tombstone, 
meditated  grimly  on  the  unaccountable 
punishments  that  fell  on  well  -  meaning 
people. 


THE     HOME     OF     THE     PIANO-ORGAN. 

By  JAMES    D.   SYMON. 


Grinder  that  serenely  grindest 
At  my  door  the  Hundredth  Psalm, 

Till  thou  ultimately  findest 
Pence  in  thy  unwashen  palm. 

RUMOUR  has  it  that  the  days  of  the 
serene  grinder  are  numbered.  Once 
let  the  Bill  for  the  suppression  of  street 
nuisances  become  law,  and  our  friend  from 
the  sunny  South  must  cease  to  charm  us 
with  his  strains  and  with  his  benign  smile 
of  conciliation.  In  that  happy  future, 
when  the  Italian  musician  will  flourish 
in  London  only  imder  the  aegis  of  some 
pantomimic  successor  to  Imperial  Drurio- 
lanus,  when  the  rasp  and  clump  of  the 
street  piano  will  be  heard  no  more  in 
the  land,  some  curious  antiquary  may 
inquire  what  manner  of  man  was  the 
humbler  Italian  minstrel  whose  Covent 
Garden  was  often  the  Forum  olitorium 
itself,  whose  name  figured  on  no  bill,  but 
who,  if  he  did  not  draw  all  London  to  his 
music,  at  any  rate  drew  his  music  to  all 
London.  But,  jesting  apart,  the  Italian 
colonist,  be  he  minstrel,  knife-grinder, 
asphalte  -  layer,  or  ice  -  cream  vendor, 
presents  a  grave  social  problem,  which 
the  mere  silencing  of  the  street-piano  will 
do  little  to  solve. 

For  the  benefit,  then,  of  the  curious 
antiquary  of  to-morrow,  but  with  keener 
regard  for  the  earnest  sociologist  of 
to-day,  it  seemed  good  to  the  present  writer 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  ways  of  that 
interesting,  though  scandalous  little  Italy 
in  London,  which  lies,  as  many  are  aware, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clerkenwell. 
Take  a  turn  through  Little  Saffron  Hill, 
Eyre  Street  Hill,  Back  Hill,  Warner  Street, 
and  Fleet  Row  on  a  warm  summer  Sunday 
afternoon  or  evening,  and  you  might  readily 
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imagine  yourself  in  Naples.  But  even  on 
ordinary  days,  when  the  colony  is  deserted 
save  for  loungers,  washerwomen,  some  ice- 
cream makers,  and  the  ever-present  black- 
eyed  bambino  luxuriating  in  the  gutter,  the 
place  is  unmistakably  Italian.  The  shops, 
displaying  oil  flasks,  long  strings  of  dried 
figs,  macaroni,  and  lofty,  very  lofty,  cheese, 
wear  an  aspect  not  of  Northern  Europe. 
Yet  even  here  British  influence  is  not 
wholly  unfelt,  for  lo  !  in  the  kennel,  young 
Giacomo  and  Giovanni,  armed  with  bat  and 
ball,  the  former  rudely  fashioned  from  the 
end  of  a  macaroni-box,  to  which  the  gaudy 
label  still  clings,  are  playing  lusty  cricket, 
so  lusty  indeed  that,  but  for  their  speech 
and  looks,  one  would  not  deem  them 
aliens. 

If  one  has  a  guide,  and  may  venture  to 
visit  the  low  browed  courts  that  open  from 
the  main  thoroughfares,  a  closer  glimpse 
is  caught  of  the  daily  life  of  the  home- 
keeping  minority.  Such  a  guide  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  secure,  and  he  led 
me  in  and  out  among  the  people,  noting 
their  manners  and  customs.  In  one  court 
a  woman  was  making  macaroni,  in 
another  was  the  headquarters  of  an  exten- 
sive ice-cream  business  ;  everywhere  were 
piled  the  gaudy  boards  that  adorn  the 
wheel-barrows,  and  several  picturesque- 
looking  villains  were  engaged  with  the 
refrigerators.  The  women,  for  the  most 
part,  were  washing,  in  unabashed  prox- 
imity to  the  ice-cream  paraphernalia,  and 
my  conductor  informed  me  that,  unwashen 
as  the  Italians  may  be,  they  are  strangely 
scrupulous  about  bed-linen,  and,  indeed, 
about  linen  generally.  It  was  a  curious 
sight  and  a  curious  place  altogether, 
reminding  one    irresistibly    of  scenes   in 
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"  Oliver  Twist,"  particularly  when  my 
guide  led  me  up  sonie  steps,  and,  opening 
a  door  high  in  a  boundary  wall,  led  me 
down  by  a  similar  ladder  into  a  neighbour- 
ing court. 

But  my  present  cicerone  confessed  that 
he,  although  well  acquainted  with  the 
locality  and  the  people,  was  unable  to 
give  me  an^'thing  like  a  proper  idea  of 
the  colony  and  the  colonists.  Night,  he 
said,  was  the  proper  time  to  see  it,  and 
even  then  one  could  not  observe  very 
much  unless  one  had  a  proper  escort.  To 
apply  to  one  of  the  fraternity  for  inform- 
ation, or  for  the  entrSe  to  their  clubs  and 
lodging-houses,  would  be  useless ;  to 
venture  alone  would  be  to  court  a  certain 
dagger-stroke.  "  Few  would  see  you  go 
in,"  said  my  monitor,  "  and  no  one  would 
see  you  come  out." 

Happily,  however,  a  method  was  devised 
by  which  a  night  visit  was  rendered  prac- 
ticable. A  competent  guide  was  forth- 
coming. Who  or  what  he  was  must  for 
many  reasons  remain  a  secret.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  he  was,  like  Odysseus,  a  man 
of  many  wiles. 

In  the  dusk  of  a  summer  evening  we 
met,  and  after  a  short  conference  moved 
away  in  the  direction  of  Clerkenwell.  But 
before  entering  the  colony  my  methodical 
guide  desired  to  know  exactly  what  I 
wished  to  see,  in  order  that  our  time  might 
be  expended  to  the  best  advantage.  On 
hearing  that,  anxious  to  learn  all,  for  the 
time  being  I  was  particularly  interested 
in  the  organ-grinding  fraternity,  he  imme- 
diately "  saw  "  a  scheme,  which  was  forth- 
with put  into  practice. 

First  we  traversed  the  courts  and  alleys 
that  I  had  visited  before.  Night  did  not 
lend  any  charm  to  the  scene :  it  served, 
indeed,  only  to  heighten  the  impression  of 
dirt  and  squalor  which  the  bright  sun- 
shine had  in  some  measure  relieved.  Now 
the  place  was  entirely  forbidding.  But 
although  the  Italian  colonist  lives  a 
squalid  life,  he  is  by  no  means  poverty- 
stricken.  For  the  most  part  his  habits  are 
provident,  and  of  this  my  guide  soon  gave 
me  some  account. 

**  The  first  organ-grinders,"  he  informed 
me,   "  did  very   well.      They   came   over 


about  1 846,  in  which  year  the  colony  tooh 
its  rise.  The  very  first  of  them  and  the 
most  fortunate  died  worth  ;^2 5,000.  Little 
fortunes  are  still  made  at  the  business." 

**  Tell  me  something,"  I  said,  "  about 
the  system,  that  I  believe  centres  in  the 
padrone  ?  " 

"  Formerly,"  replied  II  Etraniero,  "the 
padrone  owned  ten  or  twelve  organs.  These 
he  did  not  let  out ;  they  were  worked  for  him 
by  his  clients — Italians — who  had  engaged 
to  serve  with  him  for  one  year,  or  two,  or 
three,  as  the  case  might  be.  This  term 
they  called  '  the  campaign.*  The  padrone 
paid  his  campaigners  no  wages,  but  pro- 
vided them  with  lodging  and  the  use  of  the 
organ,  and  two  meals  a  day,  breakfast  and 
supper.  They  dined  out.  Each  cam- 
paigner brought  to  the  padrone  all  his 
earnings,  which  were  kept  separate  in  a 
stocking  until  the  end  of  the  campaign. 
At  the  expiry  of  the  time  appointed,  the 
padrone f  at  his  own  discretion,  deducted 
*  expenses '  from  the  little  hoard  in  the 
stocking  and  handed  the  balance  to  his 
client,  who  was  free  to  return  to  Italy,  or 
take  service  for  a  fresh  campaign  as  he 
pleased." 

This,  my  guide  informed  me,  has  now 
been  put  a  stop  to  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment, and  the  system  is  greatly  altered. 
The  hiring  out  of  piano-organs  is  now 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers. 
The  greatest  business  is  carried  on  by 
Chiappa,  under  whose  management  many 
smaller  firms  have  lately  been  amalgam- 
ated. One  opposition  firm,  however,  still 
remains  —  that  of  Rossi,  Antonelli  and 
Spinelli.  To  these  a  fixed  sum  of  los.  is 
paid  weekly  for  hire  of  the  instruments. 
Now  that  the  **  campaign  "  is  abolished, 
i\iQ padrone  does  not  lend  organs.  He  lends 
money;  but,  by  the  bye,  the  respectable 
manufacturing  firms  above  mentioned  must 
not  be  confused  with  the  money-lending 
padroni.  Most  of  the  colonists  own  little 
allotments  of  land  in  Italy,  on  which  the 
padrone  lends  money  for  a  start  or  to  tide 
over  a  bad  time.  If  the  sum  is  repaid  at 
the  appointed  time,  well  and  good  ;  if  not, 
the  padrone  seizes  the  land,  and  in  this 
way  many  padroni  have  become  extensive 
owners  of  landed  property.     The  padroni 
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contracts  were  made  with  the  engineers, 
who  took  the  lead  in  everything." 

"And  you  can't  come  down  on  the 
engineers  ? " 

"Can't  find  them,  I  tell  you.  You 
evidently  don't  know  much  about  mining 
engineers — of  this  sort,  anyway.  They  're 
like  eels,  and  have  slipped  clean  out  of 
sight.  It  was  a  firm  called  Cripps  Raskelf 
Brothers.  1  knew  them,  and  once  had 
dealings  with  them,  to  my  sorrow.  It  was 
in  a  South  African  company,  and  we  acted 
for  the  promoters,  but  got  left  high  and 
dry.  I  smell  something  fishy  in  this  busi- 
ness when  1  heard  that  Cripps  Raskelf 
was  in  it.    It  was  about  his  last  <oup." 

"  Has  the  firm  failed  ?" 

"  Gone  under  completelj-.  The  whole 
of  them  —  lock,  stock,  and  barrel.  The 
partners  have  disappeared  to  the  uttermost 
ends  of  the  earth,  Cripps  was  last  heard 
of  in  Western  Australia,  somewhere  on  the 
Murchison  ;  his  brother  Silas  is  supposed 
to  be  in  Mysore ;  the  rest  of  them  are  in 
Abyssinia,  South  America,  Alaska,  good- 
ness knows  where." 

"  Why  don't  you  take  possession  of  the 
property  and  work  the  mine,  or  sell  it  for 
the  benefit  of  McKillop's  heirs .-' " 

"  I  came  out  here  on  purpose  to  do  that. 
But  since  1  left  England  we  hear  from 
our  Madrid  correspondents  that  theSpanish 
Government  has  issued  an  injunction  to 
stop  our  proceedings.  We  are  foreigners, 
and  must  fulfil  certain  conditions,  satisfy 
some  prior  claims,  goodness  knows  what. 
Black  wires  me  to  go  on  straight  to  Madrid 
and  work  matters  at  the  fountainhead." 

"  Right  enough.  At  the  same  time, 
}'0u  ought  to  have  a  look  at  the  mine  if  it 
is  anyway  near  here." 

"  It  is.  or  is  supposed  to  be,  as  I  have 
told  you.  But  how  am  I  to  find  it .''  Can 
take  a  return  ticket  by  next  train  ?  There 
is  no  train.  I  've  inquired  here,  and  they 
tell  me  it 's  a  three  or  four  days'  ride,  and 
that  'a  not  much  in  my  line.  Of  course,  I 
ought  to  have  brought  out  an  expert,  but 
I  thought  I  knew  all  about  mines  and 
minerals.  I've  had  enough  trouble  with 
ihem." 

"  Look  here,  Harry  Brightsmith,"  I 
said  suddenly.     "  Shall  I   stop  here  and 


see  you  through  it  ?  It  might  help  you, 
and  would  amuse  me.  I  know  Spanish 
and  something  of  this  neighbourhood. 
Shall  I  stay  .' " 

He  accepted  my  offer  with  enthusiasm, 
so  I  sent  on  board  for  my  traps,  and  was 
presently  in  close  conference  with  my  old 
friend  at  the  King's  Arms  Hotel, 

He  had  a  good  map  of  Southern  Anda- 
lusia, the  latest  Government  Survey,  also 
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the  plans  originally  made  to  go  with 
the  contract  for  the  sale.  We  easily 
fixed  upon  the  locality,  or  rather 
the  alleged  locality,  of  the  mine,  for  its 
existence  had  still  to  be  proved.  But 
the  estate  of  the  Marquis  de  Almendral 
was  clearly  marked  under  its  name  of  the 
Llanura  de  las  Sierras.  We  saw  from  the 
map  that  it  was  a  long,  deep  mountain 
valley  some  six  or  seven  miles  inland  from 
Marbella,  and  ending  in  a  precipitous  eui 
de  sac,  at  the  bottom  of  which  we  believed 
the  mine  to  be.  It  was  called  in  the 
mining  plan.  El  Bien  Escondida — "The 
Well  Hidden."  Was  it  to  deserve  its 
appellation  ? 

"  Well,  what    do    you   advise .' "   asked 
Brightsmith  anxiously. 
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appointment  is  and  must  ever  be  a 
wonder.  To  nine-tenths  of  the  fraternity 
a  public  dial  is  an  enigma.  Appoint  with 
the  musician  for  the  most  distant  part  of 
London,  indicating  it  by  description  only, 
for  he  does  not  know  the  Metropolis  by 
our  names,  and  he  will  meet  you  without 
fail.  All  London  is  mapped  out  by  these 
resident  aliens  into  districts,  each  with  its 
Italian  designation — a  designation  founded 
on  observation  —  and  always  strikingly 
truthful.  Thus,  for  instance.  Regent 
Street  is  known  as  the  Stradone  del 
Campanino  Aguzzo,  "  the  street  of  the 
pointed  steeple " ;  while  Kensington 
Gardens  are  called  //  Parco  dei  Palazzialtt\ 
**the  park  of  high  palaces."  The  region 
of  meaner  streets  which  lies  north-west 
of  Notting  Hill  Gate  is  styled,  with 
suggestive  truth,  //  Paese  delle  Lavandare^ 
"  Washerwomen's  land."  Trafalgar  Square 
is  known  to  these  wandering  minstrels  as 
La  Piazza  delle  Foniane,  a  title  of  which 
the  translation  is  obvious ;  while  Pimlico 
has  a  French  designation,  **  the  Faubourg." 
Most  curious  is  the  name  given  to  the 
Wellington  Statue,  and  generally  to  Hyde- 
Park  Corner,  Cavallinion,  a  manifest  con- 
traction of  cavallo  and  the  great  Duke's 
name.  But  the  corruption  is  deeper 
seated  still ;  for  alto  is  known  to  have 
dropped  out.  Cavallo  alto  Wellington  was 
the  original  expression. 

In  his  weekly  round  the  Italian  piano- 
man  takes  from  25s.  to  30s.  The  English 
itinerants  who  have  taken  to  the  same 
pursuit  are  luckier  ;  for  they  net,  as  a  rule, 
35  s.  to  50s.  On  inquiring  the  reason  of 
this  difference  my  guide  was  quick  with 
an  answer. 

••  Oh,"  he  explained,  **  it  is  because  the 
English  are  more  enterprising.  They  add 
.some  other  attraction — a  girl  to  dance,  it 
may  be,  or  a  man  with  a  comet ;  while  the 
Italian  is  conservative  and  contents  himself 
with  the  piano." 

•*  Then  the  hire  of  the  instrument,"  I 
asked,  as  we  drew  near  one  of  the  piano 
d^pdts,  *•  what  does  that  cost  }  " 

•*  Ten  shillings  a  week.  Now  come  in 
here  and  take  a  look  round." 

We  entered  the  d^pdt,  a  large  dimly 
lighted  double  chamber,  very  like  a  coach- 


house, but  with  an  earthen  floor.  The 
evening  was  advancing:  already  some  of 
the  instruments  had  been  brought  in  for 
the  night,  and  were  ranged  round  the 
walls  in  close  order.  The  handle  of  each 
piano  is  unscrewed  and  locked  away  in  the 
tool -box  attached  to  the  carriage.  Here 
and  there  about  the  d^p6t  picturesque 
groups  of  women  sat  chatting  rather  wearily, 
while  their  children  skipped  carelessly 
about  the  open  floor,  unapprehensive,  it 
seemed,  of  the  bedtime  summons,  which 
more  fortunate,  or  less  fortunate,  children 
had  long  since  grumbled  at  and  forgotten. 

A  woman  returned  from  a  long  round, 
wheeled  in  her  piano,  and  set  it  down  near 
the  centre  of  the  chamber.  Then  neglect- 
ing tp  unscrew  the  handle,  she  turned  to 
enjoy  a  little  gossip  with  her  acquaintances. 
Immediately  a  bright-eyed  little  bundle  of 
untidiness  hopped  over  to  the  machine, 
and  to  her  own  infinite  satisfaction  began 
to  grind  out  a  tune,  which  the  elders,  their 
sensibility  blunted,  no  doubt,  by  custom, 
seemed  scarcely  to  heed,  for  their  chatter 
suffered  no  interruption.  For  my  own 
partj  I  envied  them  their  indifference. 
Not  till  the  piano-organ  has  been  heard 
within  doors  can  the  stunning  power  of 
its  lumping  chords  be  fully  realised.  But 
at  last  the  tune  and  the  gossip  came  to  an 
end.  The  woman,  a  strapping  contadina^ 
unfastened  a  cradle  from  the  end  of  her 
piano,  and  poising  it  with  its  precious 
contents  upon  her  head,  stepped  from  the 
d^p6t  with  a  gait  that  made  for  majesty. 
She  was  an  exceptionally  handsome  woman. 
As  a  rule  the  woman  we  familiarly  asso- 
ciate with  the  piano-organ  h^s  passed  the 
period  when  the  Italian  is  fair  to  behold. 
The  burdens  of  sex  and  piano-organs  work 
double  havoc  with  the  early  flowered,  early 
flown  beauty  of  the  Southron. 

Quiet  was  now  restored,  so  my  com- 
panion and  I  were  able  to  resume  our  talk. 
In  the  chief  manufactory,  he  told  me, 
some  eighty  hands  arc  employed  turning 
out  instruments,  not  for  the  Metropolis 
alone,  but  for  the  whole  kingdom.  The 
opposition  establishment,  too,  although 
employing  fewer  men,  does  great  business 
in  the  country.  We  passed  into  the  pro- 
prietor's    tuning-room,    where     he     was 
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working  late  at  an  instrument.  Practically 
the  piano-organ  resembles  an  ordinary 
piano,  except  that  it  is  more  powerful,  the 
chords  of  the  bass  being  fourfold,  while 
even  the  highest  register  is  invariably 
trichord.  Yet  this  tremendous  strain  is 
entirely  sustained  by  a  wooden  framework ; 
iron  is  never  used.  The  sound-board, 
a  good  two  inches  thick,  is  braced  with 
wood  alone. 

For  the  rest,  the  instrument  resembles 
a  huge  musical-box  with  a  wooden  cylinder 
about  the  size  of  a  garden-roller.  One 
artificer  marks  the  tunes  on  a  paper,  which 
is  then  pasted  over  the  barrel;  another 
workman  fastens  in  the  pegs  which  con- 
trol the  hammers.  The  fastening  of  the 
pins  is  a  particularly  delicate  business, 
demanding  special  skill  and  neat-handed- 
ness.  Single  notes  are  played  by  one 
stout  peg,  while  those  fearful  and  wonder- 
ful tremolo  effects  are  attained  by  a  row  of 
finer  pins  close-set  and  sharp-pointed. 
Motion  is  imparted  to  the  barrel  in  the 
simplest  fashion  by  a  pinion  and  endless 
screw.  The  mechanism  is  perfectly  direct. 
The  handle  is  fastened  immediately  to  the 
screw;  the  pinion  again  is  on  the  same 
axle  as  the  barrel.  More  complicated  is 
the  mechanism  for  shifting  the  tunes. 
Hear  the  piano-organ  played  without  its 
case  in  a  small  room,  and  you  will  under- 
stand very  thoroughly  what  is  meant  by  an 
iiistrument  of  percussion. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  range 
from  £i(i  IDS.  for  forty  hammers,  in  com- 
pass something  under  four  octaves,  to 
£i^  for  sixty-four  hammers,  something 
over  five  octaves.  New  tunes  are  marked 
at  a  charge  of  £i  los.  In  the  larger 
d^pot  something  like  two  hundred  pianos 
are  stored  every  night ;  in  the  smaller  one 
the  number  is  given  at  about  seventy.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  many 
instruments  are  stored  overnight  in  the 
suburbs,  to  which  they  lend  an  added 
charm  in  the  daytime.  The  weekly  hire, 
apart  from  other  departments  of  his 
business,  must  obviously  bring  the  manu- 
facturer a  handsome  income.  But  it  is 
not  infrequently  profitable  to  increase  the 
din  of  London. 

It  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock,  the  hour  at 


which  the  great  body  of  grinders  reappear 
in  the  colony,  wearily  dragging  homewards 
their  visible  means  of  subsistence.  As  the 
d^p6t  gradually  filled,  we  moved  away  and 
began  once  more  to  thread  the  alleys, 
where  life  was  brisker  and  more  multi- 
tudinous than  ever.  At  one  point  an 
ice-cream  vendor  was  emptying  his 
refrigerators  with  great  hissing  and  splutter 
into  the  kennel.  Gallons  of  freezing- 
mixture  of  salt  and  ice-water  rushed  down 
the  channel  and  splashed  over  the  narrow 
pavement,  spreading  around  an  unhealthy 
chill  that  not  even  the  stifling  summer 
night  could  render  grateful.  Further 
down  Fleet  Row  a  piano-organ  was  in  full 
thump,  whether  for  the  grinder's  profit  or 
for  pleasure  I  know  not ;  possibly  the 
latter,  as  an  impromptu  dance  was  in 
progress  among  some  little  girls.  Into 
the  colonist's  recreations  and  private 
life,  therefore,  it  seemed  seasonable  to 
inquire. 

Out  of  working  hours  the  Italian  colonist 
is  a  creature  of  clubs.  These,  which 
abound  in  the  colony,  have  recently  been 
raided  by  the  police  under  the  liquor  laws. 
Other  transgressions  are  committed  in 
these  haunts,  but  it  is  difficult  to  bring 
home  a  charge  of  gambling,  for  your 
Italian  is  cunning  at  evasion.  In  more 
fashionable  gaming-houses  the  implements 
of  play  aflbrd  damning  evidence,  but 
among  the  colonists  the  game  is  the 
national  pastime  of  morra,  familiar  to  all 
travellers  in  Italy,  and  as  morrA  is  played 
simply  and  solely  with  the  fingers,  it  is 
difficult  to  catch  the  gamesters  in  the  act. 
The  game,  as  many  are  aware,  consists  in 
playing  a  species  of  "odds  and  evens" 
by  holding  up  the  fingers. 

As  centres  of  enlightenment,  these 
institutions  cannot  pretend  to  very  high 
rank.  They  are  open  for  the  best  part  of 
the  night,  and  afford  a  rendezvous  not 
only  for  the  humbler  Italians,  but  for  the 
very  lowest  outcasts  of  our  own  population. 
Needless  to  say,  I  refer  to  the  class  termed, 
par  excellence,  **  unfortunate."  The  liquor 
consumed  is  chiefly  British  beer,  which 
is  dispensed,  of  course,  subject  to  the 
ordinary  club  privileges  as  to  hours. 
Every  member  must  have   his   ticket,   to 
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be  produced  on  demand,  and  accredited 
members  may  introduce  visitors  without 
the  formality  of  entering  their  names  in 
the  book.  The  member  usually  calls  for 
the  first  round  of  liquor,  but  thereafter  the 
visitor  may — nay,  is  expected  to  promote 
the  good  of  the  house  on  his  own  initiative 
and  at  his  own  charges.  The  interior 
arrangements  and  appointments  of  the 
clubs  are  far  more  sumptuous  than  one 
would  imagine  from  a  glance  at  the 
exterior,  which  can  scarcely  be  called 
imposing. 

Then  there  are  the  public-houses,  low- 
roofed  quaint-looking  establishments,  that 
are  Italian  only  by  virtue  of  occupation. 
On  the  whole  these  places  are  conducted 
in  an  orderly  way,  but  they  are  far  too 
numerous.  Some  of  them,  curiously 
enough,  although  kept  by  Italians,  are 
frequented  chiefly  by  Englishmen.  In 
one  instance,  at  least,  there  has  been  a 
strange  application  of  the  profits  accruing 
from  organ-grinding.  With  part  of  a  little 
fortune  thus  ground  from  British  pockets 
a  fortunate  minstrel  has  set  up  an  elderly 
relative  in  a  beer- shop.  There,  night  by 
night,  congregate  some  score  or  so  of 
Londoners,  who  sit  at  two  long  deal  tables, 
placed  at  right  angles,  drinking,  and  play- 
ing assiduous  cribbage.  Whether  there 
was  money  on  the  game  or  not  I  was 
unable  to  discover.  Here,  then,  is  pre- 
sented part  of  the  complex  problem  of 
these  resident  aliens.  Not  only  do  they 
acquire  English  gold  by  the  practice  of 
an  annoying  and  useless  minstrelsy,  but 
they  apply  this  gold  to  the  increase  among 
Englishmen  of  a  traffic  for  the  extension 
of  which  the  country  certainly  does  not 
require  foreign  aid.  The  Italian  is  wise 
in  his  generation.  Well  does  he  know 
that  a  barrel-shop  will  profit  him  even 
more  than  a  barrel  -  organ.  For  the 
moment,  of  course,  the  profits  of  the 
organ  stay  in  the  country,  but  in  the  long 
run,  and  to  a  much  greater  amount,  they 
are  drafted  to  Italy. 

This  is  but  one,  and  a  comparatively 
small,  feature  of  this  Italian  problem.  In 
the  colony  exist  other  and  far  graver 
abuses.  In  that  undiscovered  country 
strange  and  startling  crimes  are  j)erpetrated 


that  are  never  brought  to  light.  Secret 
doors  connect  house  with  house,  so  that 
even  the  most  vigilant  police  might  be 
baulked  in  a  pursuit.  And  in  one  court 
you  have  but  to  lift  a  flagstone  and  below 
you  yawns  the  old  Fleet  Ditch,  which  will 
conveniently  hide  any  inconvenient  body. 
Worse,  perhaps,  even  than  this,  is  the 
trade  in  human  flesh  and  blood  that  is, 
to  my  certain  knowledge,  carried  on  in 
these  nameless  dens.  There,  ever}'  year, 
numbers  of  boys  and  girls  are  deliberately 
bought  and  sold,  sometimes  by  mere 
verbal  agreement,  sometimes  under  signed 
contract,  and  shipped  to  America.  Of 
this  the  authorities  must  be  unaware,  for 
the  nefarious  traffic  goes  on  unchecked. 

But  it  may  be  objected — seeing  that  the 
Italian,  with  all  his  faults  and  crimes,  is 
nevertheless  the  stranger  within  our  gates, 
and,  for  the  time,  a  fellow  citizen — are  we, 
who  so  readily  condemn,  doing  our  duty 
by  him  ?  There  is  an  industrious  and 
useful  colonist — for  instance,  the  asphalte- 
layer,  among  the  six  thousand  who  crowd 
these  rookeries.  Is  anything,  then,  done 
for  this  locality,  which  however  un- 
deserving, is  not  altogether  without  claim 
on  human  sympathy  ?  Comparatively 
little,  it  must  be  confessed.  Of  course, 
one  must  admit  that  the  problem  of  our 
English  poor  is  sufficiently  engrossing  to 
claim  first  attention,  but  it  seems  unreason- 
able that  this  great  alien  plague-spot, 
which  must,  and  does,  infect  the  life  of 
the  Metropolis,  whose  native  corruption 
requires  no  foreign  taint,  should  go  wholly 
unmedicined.  If  a  thorough  clearance  is 
impossible,  as  doubtless  it  is,  some  better- 
ment ought,  at  least,  to  be  attempted,  were 
it  only  in  self-defence. 

Considerable  improvement  there  cer- 
tainly has  been  in  the  direction  of  sanita- 
tion, and  for  its  work  in  this  department 
the  local  authority  must  be  accorded  its 
measure  of  credit.  When  first  the  sanitary 
inspector  invaded  the  colony,  he  found  the 
people  destitute  of  the  most  elementary 
notions  of  sanitation.  Common  decency 
forbids  one  to  describe  the  condition  of 
courts  and  alleys  in  those  days.  But, 
happily,  it  is  now  possible  to  walk  in 
them  without  encountering  the  festering 
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abominations    that    fonnerly    beset    the 
visitor's  every  footstep. 

With  the  question  of  lodging,  however, 
it  is  more  difficult  to  deal ;  and  it  cannot 
be  disguised  that  in  many  cases  lodging- 
houses  are  scandalously  overcrowded. 
Fifteen  people  will  sometimes  be  huddled 


dark  passage  for  a  few  yards,  until  another 
swing-door  is  reached.  Passing  this,  there 
appears  a  crazy  stairway,  broad  enough  for 
but  one  person,  dimly  visible  by  the  glim- 
mer of  light  from  below.  Down  this 
corkscrew  stair  the  stranger  stumbles, 
round    one    turning,    then    another,   and 
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together  in  space  where  the  iegal  limit  is 
three.  Some  of  these  lodging-houses  arc 
unutterably  noisome.  Those  1  have  myself 
visited  were  little  else  than  cellars — 
low- roofed,  sweltering  dens,  sunk  deep 
below  the  level  of  the  pavement.  The 
following  brief  description  may  be  taken 
as  typical. 

Passing  from  the  alley  through  a  swing- 
door,  the  visitor  gropes  along  a  perfectly 


finally,  without  further  threading  ot 
passage  way,  finds  that  he  has  reached  the 
lodging.  The  kitchen  was  barely  twelve 
feet  square,  and  only  half  as  high.  From 
the  low  roof  hung  a  single  oil-lamp,  light- 
ing up  the  swarthy  faces  of  a  dozen 
Italians  gathered  about  a  long  wooden 
table  on  which  lay  knives  and  the  rem- 
nants of  a  meal,  which  had  evidently  been 
served  up  by  a  withered  crone  who  hovered 
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near  the  fireplace.  Beyond  one  could  dimly 
make  out  still  darker  hovels,  the  dormitory 
accommodation  penetrating,  it  seemed, 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The 
place  was  filthy,  hot,  and  stifling ;  and 
neither  it  nor  its  denizens,  picturesque 
and  animated  as  they  were,  could  tempt 
one  to  linger  very  long.  Keen,  suspicious 
glances,  too,  from  the  guests  reminded  me 
that  even  the  most  plausible  pretext  for 
my  presence  there  might  fail  to  satisfy  the 
inquisitive  Italian.  There  was  a  rather 
dismal  sense  of  isolation,  too,  for  the 
chamber  was  far  underground  and  remote 
from  the  thoroughfare ;  so,  after  taking  a 
mental  snap-shot,  I  felt  that  nothing  was 
to  be  gained  by  tarrying  in  that  obscure 
and  unsavoury  den. 

These  sketches  of  life  in  the  Italian 
colony  scarcely  graze  the  surface  of  asubject 
which,  if  adequately  treated,  would  occupy 
volumes.  Enough  has  been  said,  however,  to 
show  that  here  is  another  of  those  complex 
social  problems  of  which  London  presents 


so  many.  It  is  not  my  present  purpose  to 
suggest  a  remedy,  for  the  question  has  not 
yet  been  fully  stated.  It  has  been  impos- 
sible here  to  do  more  than  hint  at  the 
existence  of  crimes  and  abuses  of  which 
the  authorities  take  no  cognisance ;  most 
likely  because  they  are  unknown.  But 
once  the  opportunity  for  full  exposure  is 
afforded,  when  once  the  colony  is  known 
and  understood  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  hope  that  reforming  measures 
would  not  be  ineffectual.  For,  scandalous 
as  he  may  often  be,  there  is  good  in  the 
Italian  colonist,  and  in  the  community  are 
to  be  found  men  who  earnestly  desire  a 
better  state  of  things.  Indeed,  given 
proper  direction  to  existing  good  forces, 
the  remedy  will  be  found  to  lie  within  the 
colony  itself.  But  these  forces  cannot  be 
so  directed  until  the  Italian  colony,  with 
all  its  light  and  shade,  has  been  fully 
revealed  to  the  world.  And  such  a  revel- 
ation the  necessary  limits  of  the  present 
article  have  in  no  way  permitted. 


TN    TIGHT    PLACES. 

ADVENTURES    OF    AN    AMATEUP    DETECTIVE. 

By   major  ARTHUR  GRIFFITHS. 

A    SPANISH    MINE, 

ONE  bright  morning  in  early  spring         I  may  lay  claim  to  considerable  success 
the  good  ship  Ellora,  of  the  P.  and     in  police-  work.     In  one  recent  case  I  was 
O.  Companj',  was  rounding  Europa  Point     able  to  bring  home  a  grave  and  mysterious 
on  her  homeward  voyage,  and 
was  about  to  stop  at  Gibraltar 
for  a  few  hours. 

Among  the  crowd  of  pas- 
sengers lounging  about  the 
deck  or  hanging  against  the 
taffrail  was  a  sallow-faced, 
dark  -  eyed,  much  sunburnt 
man  of  medium  height  and 
military  bearing,  whose  spare, 
rather  shrunken  frame  and 
lack-lustre  eye  showed  that 
his  health  had  suffered  from 
prolonged  residence  in  the 
"  shiny  "  East. 

I,  Lionel  Macnaghten- 
Innes,  was  that  man,  and  I 
may  be  permitted  to  preface 
the  adventures  that  will  be 
hereafter  set  forth  by  a  few 
brief  words  about  mjself. 

Some    twenty    years    pre- 
viously I  had  joined  the  Staff 
Corps  from  an  infantry  regi- 
ment  in    India.      A     natural 
taste  for  languages  had  helped 
me    in    passing    the    higher 
standard ;    I    was    fluent    in 
Hindustani  and  Persian,  had 
a   fair   knowledge  of  Arabic 
and  a  smattering  of  Hindee. 
These       acquirements       had 
gained  me  a  "  civil  "  billet.     I  entered  the      crime    of    poisoning    by    Datura    to    its 
police  department,  and  was  presently  occu-      perpetrators,  and  for  this  I  had  received 
pied   almost  entirely    with    Thuggee   and      the    thanks   of  Government.     Then,  just 
Dacoity.  when  I   was  on  the  high  road  to  speedy 
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advancement,  on  the  very  threshold  of  a 
brilliant  future,  my  health  broke  down. 
A  long  illness  followed  the  completion  of 
the  case  above  mentioned,  with  its  inces- 
sant labours  and  keen  anxieties.  I  was 
now  on  my  way  home  to  recruit,  but  with 
a  serious  warning  from  the  doctors  that  it 
would  be  perilous  to  my  life  to  return  to 
India. 

To  be  forced  into  retirement  on  a 
scanty  pension  when  well  this  side  of 
forty,  having  given  one's  best  years  and 
energies  to  work  strenuous  and  all-sufficing 
in  itself,  but  seemingly  impossible  to  find 
elsewhere,  was  a  bitter  blow  to  a  man  who 
still  felt  himself  fit  for  something.  I  had 
no  prospect,  no  hope  of  finding  suitable 
employment  in  England,  so  at  least  I 
thought  in  my  then  despondent  condition. 
My  active  career,  as  I  believed,  had  ter- 
minated abruptly :  I  was  too  poor  to 
marry  ;  I  had  no  living  relations  ;  I  could 
have  no  home  but  my  clubs  and  a  back 
bed-room  off  St.  James's  Street.  There 
was  nothing  before  me  but  to  vegetate  in 
obscurity  without  hope  or  horizon,  dis- 
appointed and  useless,  until  I  faded  rapidly 
into  premature  old  age. 

As  I  brooded  thus  moodily,  taking  no 
interest  in  the  bustle  and  scuffle  around,  I 
was  frequently  challenged  to  run  ashore 
with  the  rest. 

But  I  had  no  heart  for  it.  I  knew 
Gibraltar  "  like  my  pocket  "  ;  I  had  been 
quartered  there  with  my  regiment  in  early 
days ;  the  place  was  full  of  ghosts.  I  did 
not  wish  to  be  reminded  of  joyous  times 
in  the  heyday  of  youth  now,  when  I  was 
so  keenly  conscious  of  the  failure  I  had 
made  in  life. 

Yet  I  went,  and  almost  immediately 
tumbled  upon  an  old  friend.  It  was  Harry 
Brightsmith,  whom  I  had  not  seen  since 
we  were  lads  at  school  together.  He  was 
now  grown  into  a  puffy,  round-cheeked, 
consequential  little  man,  with  the  self- 
satisfied  air  of  one  accustomed  to  give 
advice  to  others.  He  was  a  partner  in  the 
highly  respectable  firm  of  Black  and  Bright- 
smith,  solicitors,  of  Gresham  Street. 

As  we  walked  up  Waterport  Street 
together  he  explained  this  unexpected 
meeting. 


**  I  came  out  a  couple  of  days  ago,"  he 
said,  **by  the  mail  steamer,  meaning  to 
travel  to  some  beastly  place  inland.  But 
I  have  been  stopped  here  by  a  telegram 
from  my  partner  with  some  curious  news. 
I  'm  fairly  beat ;  and  don't  know  what  is 
best  to  do." 

"  Is  it  business  ?  " 

**  Yes.  On  account  of  some  clients  of 
ours,  heirs  of  the  late  Sir  William 
McKillop.  He  went  i-ather  blindly  into 
a  mining  speculation  in  these  parts  (quite 
without  consulting  us,  you  understand). 
Now  it's  all  in  a  tangle.  The  heirs  are 
minors  unable  to  act  for  themselves,  and 
even  we  can  make  nothing  of  it.  So  we 
decided  that  one  of  us  ought  to  come  out 
and  look  after  the  property.  Black 
couldn't,  or  wouldn't,  and  it  fell  to  my 
share,  worse  luck." 

"  Let's  hear  about  it.  Where  ts 
the  mine  exactly,  and  what  is  the 
trouble  ?  " 

'*  It 's  a  lead  mine  in  some  mountains 
forty  or  fifty  miles  from  here.  The  nearest 
town  is  called  Marbella." 

"  I  know  it — on  the  coast,  half  way  to 
Malaga." 

"  The  mine  was  brought  to  Sir  William 
McKillop's  notice  by  a  mining  expert,  and  I 
believe  the  scheme  looked  extremely  rosy. 
I  find  a  report  among  his  papers  that 
the  ore  was  very  plentiful  and  very  rich. 
It  could  be  worked  easily,  labour  was 
cheap,  the  stuff  could  be  got  down  without 
difficulty,  and  shipped  on  the  open  sea- 
beach.  Sir  William  took  to  the  thing,  paid 
a  large  sum  for  first  rights,  and  just  as  he 
was  looking  for  returns,  died.  Then  when 
we  went  into  the  business,  as  representing 
the  beneficiaries  under  the  will,  we  could 
not  see  our  way.  We've  been  eleven 
months  trying  to  straighten  it  up,  and 
have  done  just  nothing  at  all.  There  is 
hitch  after  hitch.  We  can  get  no  inform- 
ation, no  replies  to  our  letters.  The 
engineers  who  brought  the  thing  to 
McKillop  cannot  be  found." 

"Were  they  the  real  vendors  ?" 

**  No.  The  property  belonged  really  to 
a  Spanish  nobleman,  a  certain  Marquis  de 
Almcndral.  He  is  somewhere  in  this 
God-forsaken  country,  I  suppose,  but  the 
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contracts  were  made  with  the  engineers, 
who  took  the  lead  in  everything." 

"And  you  can't  come  down  on  the 
engineers?" 

"Can't  find  them,  I  tell  you.  You 
evidently  don't  know  much  about  mining 
engineers — of  this  sort,  anyway.  They  're 
like  eels,  and  have  slipped  clean  out  of 
sight.  It  was  a  finn  called  Cripps  Raskelf 
Brothers.  I  knew  them,  and  once  had 
dealings  with  them,  to  my  sorrow.  It  was 
in  a  South  African  company,  and  we  acted 
for  the  promoters,  but  got  left  high  and 
dry.  I  smell  j>omething  fishy  in  this  busi- 
ness when  1  heard  that  Cripps  Raskelf 
was  in  it.     It  was  about  his  last  coup" 

"  Has  the  firm  failed  ? " 

"Gone  under  completely.  The  whole 
of  them  —  lock,  stock,  and  barrel.  The 
partners  have  disappeared  to  the  uttennost 
ends  of  the  earth.  Cripps  was  last  heard 
of  in  Western  Australia,  somewhere  on  the 
Murchison  ;  his  brother  Silas  is  supposed 
to  be  in  Mysore ;  the  rest  of  them  are  in 
Abyssinia,  South  America,  Alaska,  good- 
ness knows  where. " 

"  Why  don't  you  take  possession  of  the 
pro[>erty  and  work  the  mine,  or  sell  it  for 
Ihe  benefit  of  McKiJlop's  heirs  .-' " 

"  I  came  out  here  on  purpose  to  do  that. 
But  since  I  left  England  we  hear  from 
our  Madrid  correspondents  that  the  Spanish 
(lOvemment  has  issued  an  injunction  to 
stop  our  proceedings.  We  are  foreigners, 
and  must  fulfil  certain  conditions,  satisfy 
some  prior  claims,  goodness  knows  what. 
Black  wires  me  to  go  on  straight  to  Madrid 
and  work  matters  at  the  fountain  head." 

"  Right  enough.  At  the  same  time, 
)'0u  ought  to  have  a  look  at  the  mine  if  it 
is  anyway  near  here." 

"  It  is.  or  is  supposed  to  be,  as  I  have 
told  you.  But  how  am  I  to  find  it  ?  Can 
take  a  return  ticket  by  next  train  ?  There 
is  no  train.  I  've  inquired  here,  and  they 
tell  me  it 's  a  three  or  four  days'  ride,  and 
that's  not  much  in  my  line.  Of  course,  I 
ought  to  have  brought  out  an  expert,  but 
I  thought  I  knew  all  about  mines  and 
minerals.  I've  had  enough  trouble  with 
them." 

"  Look  here,  Harry  Brightsmith,"  I 
said  suddenly.     "  Shall  I   stop  here  and 


see  you  through  it  ■■  It  might  help  you, 
and  would  amuse  me.  I  know  Spanish 
and  something  of  this  neighbourhood. 
Shall  I  suy  .= " 

He  accepted  my  offer  with  enthusiasm, 
so  I  sent  on  board  for  my  traps,  and  was 
presently  in  close  conference  with  my  old 
friend  at  the  King's  Arms  Hotel. 

He  had  a  good  map  of  Southern  Anda- 
lusia, the  latest  Government  Survey,  also 


the  plans  originally  made  to  go  with 
the  contract  for  the  sale.  We  easily 
fi.xed  upon  the  locality,  or  rather 
the  alleged  locality,  of  the  mine,  for  its 
existence  had  still  to  be  proved.  But 
the  estate  of  the  Marquis  de  Almendral 
was  clearly  marked  under  its  name  of  the 
Llanura  de  las  Sierras.  We  saw  from  the 
map  that  it  was  a  long,  deep  mountain 
valley  some  six  or  seven  miles  inland  from 
MarbeJIa,  and  ending  in  a  precipitous  cul 
de  sac,  at  the  bottom  of  which  we  believed 
the  mine  to  be.  It  was  called  in  the 
mining  plan,  EI  Bien  Kscondida — "The 
Well  Hidden."  Was  it  to  deserve  iis 
appellation  .■' 

"  Well,  what    do    you   advise .' "   asked 
Brightsmith  anxiously. 
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"  Clearly,  the  first  thing  is  to  verify  the 
existence  of  the  mine.  That  settled,  yoii 
must  remove  the  (jovernmeiit  '  stop '  and 
get  possession.  The  whole  affair  is  com- 
prised in  those  two  points,  Vou  can't 
work  the  mine  without  squaring  the 
Government,  and  you  don't  want  to  square 
the  Government  if  there  is  no  mine. 
Someone  must  start  for  Marbella  at 
once." 

"Aye,  but  who.'  It's  a  forty-mile 
ride ! " 

I  paused  before  answering  him.  I  was 
not  in  robust  health,  but  a  few  days  on 
horseback  among  the  Vermilion  hills 
would  act  as  a  fine  tonic.  To  ride  to 
Marbella  and  back  would  be  nothing  to 
a  man  who  bad  almost  lived  in  the  saddle 
for  years.  What  I  should  find  mere  child's 
play  would  be  serious  exertion  for  my  soft 
and  fleshy  friend  Brightsmith.  It  would 
be  time  enough  for  him  to  face  the  effort 
when  he  went  armed  with  proper  authority 
to  take  possession  of  the  mine. 

Of  course  we  might  send  an  emissary, 
but  Ihat  would  have  meant  taking  some 
outsider  into  our  confidence,  and,  after  all 
these  years,  I  knew  no  guide  or  muleteer 
at  Gibraltar  whom  I  could  thoroughly 
trust. 

"  1  '11  go  myself,  Harry,"  I  said  at 
length.  "I  know  my  way  about.  I've  been 
to  Marbella  before,  I  can  easily  find  my 
way  there  alone,  and  on  to  the  mine — if 
there  is  one  this  side  of  the  Sierra  .Morena. 
Three  or  four  days  from  now  ought  to 
settle  that  part  of  the  question." 

My  preparations  were  soon  made,  A 
visit  to  Montegriffo's  stables  secured  me  a 
serviceable  mount.  The  hunting  season 
was  now  over,  and  I  had  plenty  of  choice. 
I  hired  a  big-boned,  llea-biltcn  grey,  with 
a  huge  head — an  ugly  horse,  but  of  the 
classand  colour  much  cstuemedln  Southern 
Spain  for  spirit  and  endurance.  I  had 
breeches  and  "putties"  in  my  portman- 
teau, I  shoved  a  few  necessaries  in  my 
saddle  wallets,  and  I  was  ready  for  the  road. 

By  nine  that  night  I  reached  Eslepona, 
and  put  up  at  the  Fonda  del  Mar.  Here 
I  was  more  than  half  way  to  Marbella. 
After  a  sound  steep,  and  seeing  that  my 
horse  ate  all  his  barley,  I  continued  my 


journey  soon  after  daybreak.  The  road  led 
along  the  coast,  a  mere  mule  track,  rising 
now  over  low  hills,  now  skirting  the  water's 
edge,  and  when  the  sun  rose  upon  the 
glassy  sea,  glinting  brightly  upon  the  white 
houses  of  the  distant  town,  I  thought  it 
the  fairest  scene  I  had  viewed  for  many 
a  day. 

When  still  some  miles  from  Marbella,  I 
came  upon  a  busy  scene  down  upon  the 
beach  below  me.  The  coast  line  made  a 
deep  indentation  here,  running  back  into 
3  small  cove  or  creek,  and  I  saw  that  a 
faiucha,  or  lateen  -  sailed  craft  of  this 
country,  lying  close  in,  was  being  laden 


with  produce  of  some  sort,  packed  in 
small  bags.  Hard  by  stood  a  group  of 
patient  beasts  of  burden,  mules  and 
donkeys,  by  which,  no  doubt,  the  cargo 
had  been  brought  thither. 

With  careless  interest  I  paused  to  watch 
the  work,  and  while  I  watched  it  came  to 
an  end :  the  animals  were  got  ready  for 
the  road;  with  many  an  "arri"  (gee  up) 
and  fierce  whack  of  ihe  stick  the  train  was 
started  in  the  direction  that  I  myself  was 
going.  But  I  saw  no  more  of  it  until  an 
hour  or  so  later,  when,  having  passed 
through  Marbella  without  halting,  I  came 
upon  it  well  inside  the  Llanura  Valley,  It 
must  have  taken  some  shorter  cut,  but  this 
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concerned  me  less  than  the  obvious  fact 
that  it  was  heading  for  the  mine. 

I  saw  that  the  beasts  now  bore  no  loads. 
They  had  the  weary,  footsore  gait  of 
animals  that  had  travelled  far,  and  I  was 
satisfied — the  conclusion  was  inevitable — 
that  they  had  been  down  to  the  coast  with 
a  cargo  of — ore.  What  else  but  minerals 
could  be  raised  in  this  inhospitable  valley 
whose  iron-bound  sides  now  rose  straight 
and  sheer  above  me  as  I  penetrated  farther 
into  the  pass  ? 

Ere  long,  with  my  good  grey  I  over- 
hauled the  party. 

Immediately  a  man,  no  doubt  its  leader, 
detached  himself  from  the  party  and  came 
towards  me.  He  was  of  dark,  forbidding 
aspect,  and  he  addressed  me  with  scant 
courtesy.  Disdaining  to  reply  to  my 
**  Vaya  usted  con  Dios,"  the  usual  compli- 
ment of  the  road,  he  peremptorily  asked 
me  who  I  was  and  whither  I  was  going. 

"I  am  an  English  officer  from  La 
Peiion,  the  great  Rock,  and  I  go  where  I 
please,"  I  said  shortly. 

**  This  road  leads  nowhere." 
"  Then   why  do  you  travel  by  it  ?  "  I 
retorted. 

"  That  is  our  affair ;  we  have  no  account 
to  render  to  you.  It  is  our  ground  this ; 
we  want  no  strangers  here.  Turn  back  ! " 
"  What  treasures  do  you  keep  concealed 
in  the  rocks  up  there?  A  hidden  gold 
mine,  perchance  ?  " 

At  my  use  of  the  word  **  Escondida  "  the 
man  started  as  if  I  had  shot  him,  then 
shouted  a  few  sharp  words  to  his  com- 
panions. In  an  instant  they  had  halted, 
faced  round,  and  came  at  me  with  such  an 
ugly,  threatening  look  that  in  common 
prudence  I  retired  before  them. 

My  good  grey  soon  left  them  far 
behind,  and  I  rode  into  Marbella  with- 
out drawing  rein.  There,  at  the  inn, 
I  refreshed  man  and  beast,  and  sought 
some  corroboration  of  my  suspicions.  The 
landlord's  reluctance  in  answering  my 
questions,  his  repeated  Dt'os  sabe  (God 
only  knows)  confirmed  me  in  my  belief 
that  there  was  really  a  mine,  and  that  it  was 
being  worked  more  or  less  secretly  and  not 
for  the  benefit  of  McKillop's  heirs. 

I  gained  further  and  more  convincing 


evidence  on  my  homeward  ride,  and  on 
visiting  the  place  where  the  falucha  had 
been  taking  in  cargo.  The  boat  was 
gone.  I  could  see  its  sail  on  the  far 
horizon.  But  here  upon  the  beach  was 
an  unmistakable  tell-tale  of  what  her  busi- 
ness had  been. 

One  of  the  bags  must  have  burst  as  it 
was  going  on  board,  and  some  of  its 
contents  were  scattered  about  in  the  sand. 
I  picked  up  half-a-dozen  pieces  of  dark- 
coloured  stone,  which  Brightsmith,  when 
I  produced  them,  pronounced  to  be,  with- 
out doubt,  galena  or  ore  of  lead. 

It  was  on  the  third  morning  at  Gibraltar, 
not  long  after  gunfire,  that  I  roused  him 
out  to  tell  him  my  news.  He  was  profuse 
in  his  thanks,  but  I  cut  him  short. 

**  We  had  better  push  through  to 
Madrid  without  loss  of  time,"  I  said. 
"  The  game  must  be  played  out  there." 

All  that  tedious  and  fatiguing  journey 
my  friend  railed  against  all  rogues, 
Spaniards  and  mining  experts  in  par- 
ticular, and  talked  lightly  of  what  he  meant 
to  do  on  reaching  Madrid.  I  noticed  a 
great  change  in  his  demeanour  as  he 
referred  to  the  law  ;  he  began  to  patronise 
me  as  though  what  remained  was  his 
affair.  He  meant  to  take  the  case  straight 
into  the  Spanish  courts.  An  action  for 
trespass  would  lie,  with  all  the  pains  and 
penalties.  The  people  who  had  **  jumped" 
the  mine  must  be  ejected  summarily  and 
properly  punished. 

"I'll  let  them  see.  That's  my  business. 
Mac,  I  don't  know  that  I  need  detain  you 
now  if  you  are  anxious  to  go  home." 

He  was  so  pompous  and  self-satisfied 
that  I  felt  inclined  to  take  him  at  his 
word.  But  the  detective  instinct  was 
strong  in  me,  and  I  wanted  to  see  the 
thing  through. 

I  was  soon  avenged  on  Brightsmith. 
He  had  met  with  a  disheartening  check  at 
the  very  outset.  It  was  necessary  for  him 
to  produce  the  original  contracts  made, 
and  they  were  nowhere  to  be  found. 
After  a  long  and  exhaustive  search  through 
nearlv  all  the  notarial  archives  in  Madrid, 
they  were  found  at  last  in  the  office  of 
Messrs.  Bemabeu  and  Sandoval.  But  the 
notaries  flatly  refused  to  surrender  them  or 
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even  to  give  an  attested  copy,  as  Bright- 
smith's  name  did  not  appear  in  the  con- 
tracts. He  then  appealed  to  the  British 
Chancery  for  protection,  and  was  told  by 
a  pert  attach^  that  our  Minister  could  not 
interfere  with  the  course  of  Spanish  law. 
Next  he  tried  to  get  an  injunction  against 
the  persons  unknown  who  were  wrongfully 
working  La  Escondida.  But  he  could  not 
name  them,  and  was  again  denied.  With 
all  this  he  was  perpetually  worried  to  fulfil 
small  formalities,  vexed  with  incessant 
delays  and  almost  childish  difficulties,  so 
that  at  last  he  was  all  but  driven  mad. 

I  watched  him,  quietly  amused,  for  a 
fortnight  nearly,  going  my  own  road, 
which  was  not  his,  following  my  own 
devices,  which  interested  me  and  kept  me 
fully  employed,  knowing  all  the  time  that 
he  would  come  to  me  some  day  on  his 
knees  seeking  help  and  sympathy. 

When  he  did  I  was  ready  for  him. 

**  This  is  the  most  exasperating  country," 
he  cried.  **  I  seem  to  make  no  progress 
at  all.     What  are  you  laughing  at  ?  " 

**  I  laugh  when  I  think  what  would  have 
become  of  you  if  I  had  gone  home  when 
you  suggested  it." 

"  Why,  what  sort  of  use  have  you 
been  ?  " 

**  Come  up  to  my  room,  Harry ;  I  '11 
show  you  something.  I  keep  it  under 
lock  and  key." 

"There,"  I  said  five  minutes  later,  as 
I  threw  him  a  heavy  bundle  of  papers, 
"those  are  the  contracts.  How's  that, 
umpire  ?  " 

He  looked  at  me  open-mouthed,  with  his 
little  round  eyes  protruding. 

"Want  more?"  I  went  on.  "Read 
this." 

I  put  a  printed  document  into  his  hand  ; 
it  purported  to  be  the  draft  prospectus  in 
Spanish  of  the  "  Compania  Anonyma  de  la 
Mina  Bien  Escondida,"  which  was^  shortly 
to  be  floated  in  Madrid  and  Paris  with  a 
capital  of  10,000,000  Ron.,  or  ;^2oo,ooo, 
and  which  was  to  work  the  very  property 
that  Harry  Brightsmith  sought  to  save  for 
his  clients. 

"  They  have  gone  over  your  head, 
Harry.  This  is  Raskelfs  doing ;  he  is 
here  in  Madrid,  and  I  have  had  several 


talks  with  him.  He  has  jockeyed  you 
completely.  You  are  too  late,  my  friend, 
and  will  lose  every  stiver  unless " 

"It  is  the  rankest  robber}',"  he  cried, 
ignoring  my  proviso.  "  The  vilest  swindle. 
In  England  it  would  mean  the  Mansion 
House." 

"  This  is  Spain,  my  dear  Sir,  and  you 
haven't  a  leg  to  stand  on.  But  you  may 
save  something — a  good  deal — on  one  con- 
dition. Indeed,  I  have  already  agreed  to 
it  on  your  account.  Wait  and  hear  what 
I  have  to  tell  you." 

This  was  my  explanation. 

It  chanced  that  soon  after  our  arrival 
in  Madrid,  when  my  friend  was  being 
entangled  in  the  meshes  of  Spanish  law, 
and  I  found  myself  much  alone,  I  was 
lounging  one  day  in  the  Puerta  del  Sol. 
This  "sun-gate"  is  the  general  rendezvous 
for  all  loafers  at  high  noon,  who  come 
here  like  lizards  to  bask  and  lay  in  caloric. 

It  was  crowded  now,  but  not  so  densely 
that  I  did  not  see  and  instantly  recognise 
a  face  I  knew. 

The  last  time  I  had  met  with  it  was  in 
the  Llanura  de  las  Sierras.  Its  owner  then 
was  dressed  as  a  peasant  in  brown  cloth 
and  polainas  (gaiters) ;  now  he  wore  a  long 
Spanish  cloak  and  a  tall  hat.  But  it 
was  the  capaiaz,  the  overseer  or  head  man 
of  the  mule-train ;  of  that  I  had  no  doubt. 
My  memory  for  faces  was  strong  and 
generally  unfailing. 

He  was  not  alone.  The  man  who 
walked  by  his  side  was  short,  squat, 
coarsely  built,  red-haired — unmistakably 
English.  He  wore  a  rough  suit  of 
"  dittoes,"  stained  and  frayed,  and  he  had 
the  air  of  being  much  out  at  elbows,  while 
his  slouching,  uncertain  gait  spoke  plainly 
of  drink. 

I  had  not  forgotten  Raskelf,  the  abscond- 
ing engineer,  from  whom  the  Llanura 
property  had  first  been  obtained.  Could 
this  be  he  }  It  was  a  wild  shot  of  mine, 
but  not  impossible.  In  any  case  the  first 
man,  the  capaiaz^  interested  me  sufficiently 
to  make  me  follow  him.  Surely  something 
important  had  brought  him  all  the  way 
from  Andalusia  to  Madrid. 

A  walk  of  half  an  hour  from  the  Puerta 
del   Sol   down   the   Calle  Alcala  and  on 
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brought  me  to  the  gates  of  an  ancient  and 
rather  dilapidated  house,  which  I  after- 
wards leamt  was  the  "  Casa  Almendral," 
the  family  mansion  in  the  Corte  or  capital  of 
the  Marquis  of  that  name. 

When  the  men  parted  at  the  door  I 
noticed  that  the  Spaniard  touched  his  hat 
with  a  very  offhand  gesture  of  farewell.  I 
heard  him  say  "  Hasta  la  vista"  (Till  next 
time),  and  then  the  English- 
man turned,  retracing  his  steps 
towards  the  Calle  Alcala. 

I  had  already  resolved  how 
to  act,  and,  stepping  out 
briskly,  I  soon  overtook  him. 

"  Mr.  Raskelf,  I  believe  'i  " 
was  my  greeting,  spoken  with 
so  much  assurance  that  he 
stopped  and  stared.  Surprise 
and  suspicion  struggled  in  his 
face,  and  he  hesitated  to 
respond. 

"  Surely  we  met  in  Mysore — 
in  the  goldlields  ? "  I  went 
on  glibly.  "  I  cannot  be 
mistaken." 

"  It  must  have  been  my 
brother,"  he  said,  with  obvious 
relief,  while  I  blessed  my  stars 
my  stratagem  had  succeeded. 

"  That  must  be  my  apology, 
then.  Prayforgivemystupidity. 
But— we  are  going  the  same 
way,  I  think — may  I  walk  with 
you  ?  I  am  almost  a  stranger 
in  Madrid.  My  name  is 
Innes."  And  I  handed  him 
my  card.  it  was  t 

Half  an  hour  later  we  were 
seated  at  the  same  table  in  the  Caf6 
Europ^o,  conversing  as  though  we  had 
been  friends  for  years.  I  soon  found  that 
he  was  in  very  lowwater.  The  glassyeye  and 
slavering  lip  told  of  troubles  quenched  in 
stimulants  which  now  he  could  but  iil  afford, 
and  for  which  he  was  constantly  athirst. 

After  the  third  brandy-and-soda  he 
began  to  talk  quite  freely,  following  my  lead. 

I  asked  if  there  was  business  doing  in 
his  line.  I  had  heard  that  Spain  was 
rich  in  minerals. 

"There's  a  fortmie — a  vast  fortune — to 
be  made.  Sir,  if  you're  on  the  inside  track 


and  can  work  the  oracle.    All  you  want 

are  capital  and  enterprise,"  he  said  angrily. 

"  Well,  there 's  capital  enough  lying  idle." 

"I    know.    Sir,    I    know;    and    I  could 

place  it  in  things  that  would  go  like  smoke 

if— if " 

He  checked  himself  abruptly,  and  I 
guessed  that  he  was  consumed  with  regret 
that  the  London  market  was  closed  to  him. 


"  Ah,  yes,  London  !  It  is  very  different 
in  this  beggarly  country,  where  you  can't 
get  coins  together  to  boil  a  teapot,  let 
alone  work  a  mine.     Why,  Major " 

He  leant  over  and  whispered  with  drink- 
impregnated  breath  right  into  my  ear — 

"  I  have  a  project  worth  millions  in  the 
hollow  of  my  hand — millions  to  anyone 
who  will  plank  down  a  few  paltry  thousands. 
But  I  cannot  squeeze  out  a  maravtdi  here 
from  the  man  it  would  benefit  most." 

"  Is  he  a  fool  }  " 

"All  that,  and  a  pauper  to  boot.  As 
proud  as  Lucifer  of  his  title,  his  ruined 
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castle,  his  rocks  and  stones,  which  are  worth  approach  him,  to  put  the  whole  case 
nothing  to  him  now,  but  which  I  can  tunt  plainly  before  him,  seeking  whatever 
into  silver  and  gold.  He  has  a  mine  that  will  explanation  he  might  offer  of  the  breach 
pay  a  hundred,  two  hundred,  five  hundred  of  the  McKillop  contract,  and  the  dis- 
per  cent.  It  pays  even  now  if  you  scratch  honest  working  of  the  mine. 
the  ground  with  a  toothpick.  Put  up  proper  He  received  me  with  stately  courtesy.    I 

machinery,  steam-power,  a  line  of  rails,  foundanoldman,  spare  of  frame,  still  erect, 
the  man  would   be  an  arch -millionaire."      and  with  keen  black  eyes  under  bushy  black 

eyebrows,    in   sharp   contrast 
with  his  snow-white  hair. 

His  first  remark  was  one  of 
indignant  protest. 

"Believe  me,  Seiior  mio,  I 
know  nothing  of  this.  I  was 
assured  that  the  contracts  had 
lapsed  with  the  death  of  Sir 
McKillop,  and  that  I  was  free 
to  make  new.  I  was  on  the 
point  of  doing  so.  But  nada. 
It  is  nothing.  Fair  dealing 
first,  Pundonor  y  caballerondad. 
They  are  the  rule  with  Spanish 
gentlemen." 

All  difficulties  soon  vanished 
when  1  was  met  in  such  a  spirit. 
The  Marquis  himself  secured 
me  the  contracts,  and  declared 
that  he  wished  to  abide  by 
them.  He  it  was  who  gave 
me  Raskeirs  prospectus  for  the 
new  company,  a  scheme  that 
had  originated  in  that  fertile 
but  unscrupulous  brain.  It  was 
Kaskdf  all  through  who  had 
checked  and  countered  Black 
and  Brightsmith  at  every  point, 
and  had  made  an  improper  use 

-«- of  the  influence  the  Marquis 

1  FOUND  AN  OLD  MAN,  SPARE  OF  FRAME.  s*'"  w'eMcd    in   high  plsces. 

I  was  glad  to  know  when. 
He  was,  of  course,  speaking  of  the  some  months  later,  the  "  Bien  Escondida" 
Marquis  de  Almendral.  But  I  gave  no  was  floated  in  London  under  the  most  re- 
sign that  I  knew  it,  and  we  soon  parted,  spectable  conditions,  that  a  certain  number 
he  a  couple  of  gold  Isabels  the  richer ;  and  of  founders'  and  preference  shares  were 
I  thought  it  no  high  price  for  the  inform-  allotted  to  the  Marquis  de  Almendral,  who 
ation  received.  thus  benefited  far  more  substantially  than 

Nest   day    I    made  inquiries  about  the      he  could  have  done  with  Raskelf. 
Marquis,  and,  much  to  my  surprise,  heard  That  villain  soon  afterwards  drank  hJm- 

nothing  to  his  discredit.  Although  greatly  self  to  death  ;  and  I  returned  to  England, 
impoverished,  he  still  held  his  head  high,  encouraged  by  Harry  Brightsmith  to  hope 
as  an  hidalgo,  whom  no  one  would  accuse  for  more  work  of  a  similar  kind.  It  came 
of  direct  complicity  in  a  nefarious  fraud.  in    abundance,    far    afield    perhaps,    but 

I    made    up    my    mind,   therefore,  to     always  interesting,  as  I  hope  to  show. 
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tremendous  sabre-cut ;  also  several  other 
articles  which    belonged   either  to  Wad 


Bishara  himself  o 
guard.     But  the  n 


members  of  his  body- 
it  interesting  of  all  is 
the  Cru- 
sader's great 
sword,  which 
was  found  in 
the  latter 
chieftain's 
house  ;  and 
now,  after 
the  lapse  of 

turics,  this 
doughty 
weapon  has 
ANN,  found  an 
appropriate 
resting-place 
in  the  palace 
of  a  gentle  Christian  lady,  who  is  also  the 
mightiest  ruler  of  the  ^loharamedan  races. 
This  sword  evidently  belonged  to  a  Spanish 
knight,  as  it  bears  the  inscription  on  one 
side  of  the  blade:  "no  me  saques  sin 
RAZON,"  and  on  the  other  side  :  "  NO  me 

ENTRAINES     SIN     HONOR."        It    doeS    nOt 

require  much  knowledge  of  that  language 
to  decipher  the  quaint  and  well-known 
legend.  And,  as  the  scabbard  has  been 
lost,  the  Crusader's  pious  wish  is  the  less 
likely  to  be  ignored.  Close  to  this  trophy 
hangs  Wad  Bishara's  deep-toned  war- 
drum,  and  near  it  is  the  droll  tin  rattle 
which  used  to  be  carried  at  the  end  of  a 
lance  by  one  of  that  chief's  followers, 
and  acted  as  a  rallying  signal  in  many  a 
fight  and  skirmish.  There  is  also  a 
very  curious  suit  of  Chinese  lacquered 
black  armour,  which  belonged  to  a 
Tartar  chief,  and  comprises  various 
portions  of  military  equipment  both  for 
horse  and  man,  including — most  terrible 
of  all! — "a  half-mask  wilh  gilt  teeth" 
Nest  comes  an  Eastern  saddle  and  cloth — 
the  latter  superbly  embroidered  with  raised 
gold  lace  and  spangles  of  the  same  metal, 
the  former  massively  plated  with  silver. 
These,  together  with  a  breastplate,  still 
more  richly  embroidered  in  gold,  were 
presented  by  the  Dey  of  Algiers  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  and  formed,  as  do  several 


of  the  other  curiosities,  part  of  the  famous 
Carlton  House  Collection.  Here  is  also 
the  bridle,  with  its  silver  bit,  red  silk 
reins,  and  beautiful  tassels  and  buckles, 
which  belonged  to  Yakoob  Khan,  Ameer  of 
Kabul,  and  were  presented  to  her  Majesty 
on  Nov.  i8,  1880,  by  "  Major- Oeneral  Sir 
Frederick  Roberts,  G.C.B." 

Case  B  contains,  among  other  objects 
of  interest,  a  couple  of  Hung-munga, 
which  arc  pieces  of  curiously  carved,  sharp- 
edged  steel,  whose  use  by  the  African 
infantry  is  said  to  have  been  the  houghing 
and  ham-stringing  of  cavalry  horses.  There 
are  also  two  fine  Abyssinian  swords,  of 
the  old-fashioned,  highly  curved  scimitar 
shape  ;  ornaments  for  the  necks  of  mules ; 
a  Turkish  bridle,  crupper,  and  side-straps, 


very  richly  ornamented  with  repousse  silver; 
a  North  American  Indian's  powder-flask, 
made  of  bison  horn,  with  a  map  of 
America  painted  on  it  ;  an  Abyssinian 
shield  of  buffalo  hide ;  an  immense  axe, 
u  1 
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of  most  similar  collections.  And  in 
the  present  case  it  will  be  generally 
admitted  that  the  disposal  of  the  trophies 
has  been  perfonned  exceedingly  well,  and 
in  a  most  artistic  manner. 

The  credit  of  the  original  idea  is  due 
to  Mr.  Leonard  CoUmann,  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's   department,    whose    able 


upon  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo. 

The  following  is  a  necessarily  brief 
description  of  the  principal  objects  in  the 
collection,  the  cases  being  lettered  from 
A  to/. 

Case  A  contains,  among  other  trophies, 
eleven   articles   of  spoil    taken  from    the 


The  electric  light  is  largely  used  to  display 
the  contents  of  the  respective  cases  ;  and 
a  very  pleasant  hour  can  now  be  passed  in 
the  once  bare  and  gloomy  vestibule — the 
"Dark  Corridor."  as  it  used  to  be  called. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that  among  the 
first  visitors  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
inspecting  the  collection  while  it  was 
receiving  its  finishing  touches 
Indian  Cavalry  officers,  whose 
to  the  Castle   happened  to   have   fallen 


Dervishes  in  the  last  Egyptian  campaign, 
and  presented  by  the  Sirdar,  Sir  Herbert 
Kitchener.  Of  these,  the  most  note- 
worthy are  a  curious  suit  of  mail,  with 
gauntlets  and  a  steel  helmet,  padded, 
which  belonged  to  the  Emir  Osman  Eyret, 
second  in  command  at  the  Battle  of 
Firket  ;  a  Kabbish  shield  of  hippo- 
potamus  hide,    showing   the    mark  of    a 
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tremendous  sabre-cut ;  also  several  other 
articles   which    belonged   either  to   Wad 
Bishara  himself  or  to  members  of  his  body- 
guard.    But  the  most  interesting  of  all  is 
the     Cru- 
sader's great 
sword, which 


house  ;    and 


no 


afte 


ftf  OiK. 


•M.f^hr^/U-ind^^C«> 


the  lapse    of 

turies,  this 
doughty 
weapon  has 
f  o  u  n  d  an 
appropriate 
resting-place 
in  thepalace 
of  a  gentle  Christian  lady,  who  is  also  the 
mightiest  ruler  of  the  .Mohammedan  races. 
This  sword  evidently  belonged  to  a  Spanish 
knight,  as  it  bears  the  inscription  on  one 
side  of  the  blade:  "no  mb  saques  sin 
RAZON,"  and  on  the  other  side  :  "  no  me 

ENTRAINES     SIN     HONOR."        It    doeS    nOt 

require  much  knowledge  of  that  language 
to  decipher  the  quaint  and  well-known 
legend.  And,  as  the  scabbard  has  been 
lost,  the  Crusader's  pious  wish  is  the  less 
likely  to  be  ignored.  Close  to  this  trophy 
hangs  Wad  Bishara's  deep-toned  war- 
drum,  and  near  it  is  the  droll  tin  rattle 
which  used  to  be  carried  at  the  end  of  a 
lance  by  one  of  that  chief's  followers, 
and  acted  as  a  rallying  signal  in  many  a 
fight  and  skirmish.  There  is  also  a 
very  curious  suit  of  Chinese  lacquered 
black  armour,  which  belonged  to  a 
Tartar  chief,  and  comprises  various 
portions  of  military  equipment  both  for 
horse  and  man,  including — most  terrible 
of  all!— "a  half-mask  u-ilk  gill  ledh." 
Next  comes  an  Eastern  saddle  and  cloth — 
the  latter  superbly  embroidered  with  raised 
gold  lace  and  spangles  of  the  same  metal, 
the  former  massively  plated  with  silver. 
These,  together  with  a  breastplate,  still 
more  richly  embroidered  in  gold,  were 
presented  by  the  Dey  of  Algiers  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  and  formed,  as  tlo  several 


of  the  other  curiosities,  part  of  the  famous 
Carlton  House  Collection,  Here  is  also 
the  bridle,  with  its  silver  bit,  red  silk 
reins,  and  beautiful  tassels  and  buckles, 
which  belonged  to  Yakoob  Khan,  Ameer  of 
Kabul,  and  were  presented  to  her  Majesty 
on  Nov.  i8,  1880,  by  "  Major-General  Sir 
Frederick  Roberts,  G.C.B." 

Case  B  contains,  among  other  objects 
of  interest,  a  couple  of  Hung-munga, 
which  are  pieces  of  curiously  carved,  sharp- 
edged  steel,  whose  use  by  the  African 
infantry  is  said  to  have  been  the  houghing 
andham-stringingof  cavalry  horses.  There 
are  also  two  fine  Abyssinian  swords,  of 
the  old-fashioned,  highly  curved  scimitar 
shape ;  ornaments  for  the  necks  of  mules ; 
a  Turkish  bridle,  crupper,  and  side*straps. 


THE  FIRKET  TROPUV. 

very  richly  ornamented  with  rtpoussi  silver; 
a  North  American  Indian's  powder-flask, 
made  of  bison  horn,  with  a  map  of 
America  painted  on  it  ;  an  Abyssinian 
shield  of  buffalo  hide  ;  an  immense  axe, 
U  2 
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used  by  the  French  executioner  of  Port 
Denis,  Isle  de  Bourbon  (now  Reunion), 
having  been  taken  out  of  the  Town  Hall 


when  that  island  was  surrendered  to  the 
British.    And  in  another  case  (/,  No.  413} 
will  be  found  the  first  British  flags — one 
of  silk,  the  other  of  bunting — which  were 
hoisted  in  Bourbon.     These  trophies  were 
presented  to  King  George  III.  in  1814,  bv 
Sir  William  Congreve,  the  inventor  of  the 
war-rockets    which   bear  his  name.     An 
African    hatchet  ;     a    Moorish    musket, 
ornamented     with    silver ;     a    very    fine 
Persian  sword,  inlaid  with  gold  ;  a  musket, 
partly  of  English  partly  of  Asiatic  manu- 
facture, richly  inlaid  with  gold  ;  two  verj' 
old  Maltese  powder-flasks,  painted  blue  ; 
a  double-pointed  or  two- 
pronged     African      lance, 
used     by    the     Bcgharmi 
horsemen;   a    Turkish 
sword,  which  belonged  to 
King  George  lU. ;  as  did 
also    an    Asiatic    musket, 
and  a  very  curious  clock- 
pistol,  which  was  used  as 
an   alarum.    At  the  hack 
of  a   recess   in  this  case 
are  displayed    several 
daggers     and     bayonets ; 
also  two    cuirasses  which 
were  in   use    at   the  time 
of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo, 
together  with  muskets  and 
naval  cutlasses  of  the  same 
period.     Overhanging  the 
pike  man's    stately    figure 
are  the  two  colours  of  the 
1  oth  Light  Dragoons.  The 
fine  suit  of   steel   armour  ^^^ 

worn  by  the  man-at-arms  crl-sader's 

is    probably    of    German  .sword 

manufacture,     and     dates        captureu  at 
from  the  early  part  of  the  firket. 

venteenth     centurj-. 


helmet  at  the  back  i 
period;  and  the  maci 
upon  it,  A  Burmese  u 
North  American  India 


.  of  about  the  same 

has  1674  engraved 

nbrella  hangs neara 

paddie,  the  latter 


carded  with  (lowers  on  both  sides.  The 
stafl"  is  the  badge  of  office  of  the  Detatoo, 
or  Prime  Minister  of  Bornou,  in  Central 
Africa  ;  a  Turkish  breastplate  and  head- 
piece of  silver  network.  There  are  five 
large  poles  and  four  knobs,  of  pure  gold, 
which  formed  part  of  a  golii  bedstead  that 
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was  presented  to  the  Queen,  in  November 
1859,  by  the  ^laharajah  of  Kashmir  ;  also 
some  silver  panels,  poles,  and  other  pieces, 


including  knobs  with  large  uncut  emeralds, 
which  formed  portions  of  a  silver  bedstead 
sent  by  Baboo  Deonakin  Singh,  of  Benares, 
for  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851, 

The  last  article  in  the  catalogue  of  this 
valuable  case  is  a  small  Eastern  saddle, 
very  richly  ornamented  with  repoussi  gold 
on  the  pommel  and  cantle, 

C  case  contains  a  number  of  war-chibs, 
maces,  shields,  hatchets,  and  pikes  belong- 
ing to  savages  in  the  islands  of  the 
Southern  Seas ;  also  some  feather  cloaks 
brought  to  England  and  given  by  the 
King  and  Queen  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
who  both  died  within  a  week  of  each  other 
in  London,  July  1814.  These  cloaks, 
which  are  more  curious  than  really  beau- 
tiful, arc  all  made  from  the  feathers  of 
rare  Hawaiian  birds.  The  yellow  feathers 
are  from  the  "  Ooo,"  or  royal  bird.  These 
birds  are  black,  and  possess  only  one 
yellow  feather  under  each  wing.  They 
are  caught  and  the  j'elloiv  feathers  arc 
picked  out,  the  bird  then  being  released 
so  that  the  feathers  may  grow  again.  The 
red  feathers  in  these  cloaks  are  from  other 
birds,  the  use  of  whose  plumage  is  con- 
lined  to  royal  personages.      For  the  above 


s  not,  perhaps,  surprising  that 
one  of  these  cloaks  has  lately  been  valued 
at  .^10,000.  There  is  also  a  model  of  an 
English  cannon,  mounted  on  a  wheeled 
carriage,  and  said  to  be  the  original  design 
for  what  was  then  the  new  principle  of  the 
elevating  screw,  or,  as  Jt  was  called,  the 
"  windlass  "  system. 

D  case  is  principally  remarkable  for  its 
tastefully  arranged  arms  :  which  include 
flint-lock  muskets,  inlaid  with  gold  or 
silver ;  knives,  daggers,  and  krises  ;  kokris 
and  koras,  mostly  from  Nepal  or  China. 
Also  some  more  Turkish  horse  furniture, 
and  some  handsome  cavalry  uniforms  and 
trappings  used  by  the  late  Prince  Regent. 

In  E  case  are  three  large  Hanoverian 
flags,  given  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to 
his  brother,  the  Regent,  and  also  the  latter's 
Royal  Standard,  which  was  hoisted  on 
board  the  yacht  which  conveyed  Princess 
Caroline  of  Brunswick  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Elbe  to  her  expectant  husband,  after- 
wards George  IV,,  in  April  1795,  when 
she  landed  at  Greenwich.  There  are  also 
the  skin  of  a  very  fine  Indian  lion, 
muskets,  swords,  assegais,  blow  -  tubes, 
spears,  dirks,  pistols,  pikes,  shields,  a 
very  fine  sword-blade  perforated  with  the 
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name  of  "Ivan  Manin"  on  one  side  and 
"Toledo"  on  the  other.  The  next  object 
to  attract  attention  is  a  large  semicircular 
Burmese  musical  instrument,  called  a 
"  Talian  Virgee  Wain." 

F  case  contains  three  silver- pointed 
arrows,  presented  to  King  George  IV,  by 
the  Royal  Company  of  Archers,  at  Holy- 
rood,  in  i8ii  ;  a  silver  powder-horn  used 
by  his  royal  father;  an  English  pistol 
with  a  curious  system  of  breech -loading ; 
also  several  pairs  of  spurs  of  various  dates, 
some  dug  up  in  a  field  near  Dorchester, 
Oxon,  and  evidently  dating  from  the  Civil 
Wars ;  one  pair  were  found  in  King 
Richard  the  Third's  tent  after  the  Battle 
of  Itosivorth  ;  a  dog-collar,  showing  that  the 
wearer  was  "The  property  of  His  Royal 
Highness,  George,  Princcof  Wales.  1715"; 
a  beautifully  chased  rapier-hilt ;  a  num- 
ber of  buckles  and  breastplates  belong- 
ing to  different  kinds  of  uniform;  various 
seals  of  the  time  of  King  George  IV.,  the 
large  one  \\\  the  centre  of  the  group,  with  a 
fine  brilliant  at  the  top,  having  been  used  by 
his  brother,  the  Sailor  King;  coloured  por- 
traits of  the  late  King  and  Queen  of  Siam  : 
also  their  address  of  congratulation,  in 
Siamese  ;  and  some  pieces  of  plate,  which 


belonged  to  the  3ind  Regiment  when 
besieged  in  the  Lucknow  Residencj-,  and 
were  crumpled  up  by  one  of  the  enemy's 
round-shot,  which  found  its  way  into  the 
officers'  plate -chest. 

Passing  over  Cases  G  and  H  for  lack  of 
space  in  these  columns,  not  of  interest  in 
the  articles  to  be  seen,  we  come  to  Case  /, 
wherein  are  a  crimson  cap  and  stick, 
which  belonged  to  the  Rajah  of  Tavoy ;  a 
Burmese  Royal  Standard,  which  was  taken 
from  the  King  of  Ava  ;  Chinese  javelins, 
etc.,  taken  at  Szkee,  in  1842;  Chinese 
poes,  which  were  carried  on  poles  in 
religious  ceremonies ;  the  Crown  of  the 
Queen  of  Shoa,  in  Southern  Abyssinia 
(1843) ;  the  royal  cap  and  gold  seal  of 
King  Theodore  of  Abyssinia,  the  former 
having  been  the  gift  to  him  of  the  Patri- 
arch of  Cairo  (1868). 

But  here  our  description,  which  does 
not  profess  to  be  exhaustive,  must  end. 
Enough,  at  least,  has  been  said  to  prove 
that  this  collection  will  be  found  to  possess 
a  surpassing  interest  for  the  people  of 
these  realms. 


THE    MEANNESS    OF    MILLIONAIRES. 


I  MUST  begin  by  a  confession.  Under 
existing  economic  conditions,  I  hold 
it  to  be  impossible  for  an  honest  man  to 
amass  a  million  sterling  within  the  space 
of  a  year  or  two.  In  other  words,  the 
rapid  acquisition  of  such  a  fortune  as  will 
yield  an  income  of  ;^30,ooo  or  ;^35,ooo 
per  annum  is  inconsistent  with  the  highest 
code  of  integrity.  Without  going  into 
details  which  concern  the  moralist  rather 
than  the  anecdotist,  which  is  all  I  claim 
to  be,  the  only  conditions  under  which  a 
great  fortune  can  be  rapidly  acquired 
include  a  bad  heart  as  well  as  a  good 
digestion  and  a  clear  head.  To  trample 
on  others,  and  ruthlessly  to  beat  down  the 
Satan  of  rivalry'  under  their  feet,  is  a 
necessity  for  would-be  millionaires.  Pre- 
liminary cruelty  paves  the  way  to  sub- 
sequent philanthropy.  Hence  it  arises 
that,  when  the  quickly  made  million  has 
been  safely  invested,  the  hunting  instinct 
common  to  the  white  and  coloured  races^ 
to  the  starveling  curate  and  the  obese 
plutocrat,  displays  itself  in  the  millionaire 
by  a  succession  of  little  meannesses, 
generally  undetected,  which  show  the 
wizened  smallness  of  the  man's  soul,  as 
hair  on  the  heels  indicates  the  ill-breeding 
of  a  horse. 

A  great  millionaire  contractor,  who  had 
made  his  money  by  deft  deception  of 
incompetent  Governments,  tempered  by 
judicious  bribery  and  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  sweating  in  all  its  branches, 
indicated  the  peculiarity  to  which  I  refer 
by  penurious  economies  of  an  unusual 
kind.  This  magnate  owned  a  great  sport- 
ing estate  in  Central  Europe,  to  which  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  inviting  the  haui-ion  of 
three  capitals.     A  special  train  would  be 


provided  for  the'English  guests  from  Calais 
to  its  destination  in  Central  Europe,  and 
no  expense  spared  in  providing  a  sump- 
tuous entertainment  for  them  en  route. 
Dishes  cooked  in  Paris  were  conveyed  in 
Norwegian  kitchens,  and  as  good  a  dinner 
or  dejeuner  served  on  board  the  wagon-lii 
special  express  as  could  be  obtained  at 
Fr6ddric's  or  the  Caf6  Anglais.  At  the 
end  of  the  journey,  however,  I  have  seen 
Sir  Midas  give  to  the  conducteur  of  the 
train  the  sum  of  one  shilling  for  all  his 
care,  trouble,  and  attention.  With  twenty 
or  thirty  fastidious  travellers  and  their 
servants  to  look  after,  the  man's  task  was 
no  sinecure.  He  certainly  did  not  close 
his  eyes  or  rest  for  ten  consecutive  minutes 
during  the  whole  journey.  It  would  have 
been  easy  for  Midas  to  have  refrained 
from  offering  largesse  of  any  descrip- 
tion, but  it  is  puzzling  to  understand  the 
process  of  mind  which  developed  the  gift 
of  a  shilling  where  a  hundred  francs  or 
a  five-pound  note  would  have  been  more 
in  keeping  with  the  requirements  of  the 
case. 

Another  example  of  millionaire  mean- 
ness of  a  more  extraordinary  kind  came 
under  my  notice  from  the  fact  of  my  rela- 
tionship with  the  private  secretary  of  one 
of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  world. 
The  millionaire  in  question  had  made 
the  bulk  of  his  fortune  by  transac- 
tions which,  if  conducted  on  a  small 
scale,  would  have  been  more  likely  to 
land  him  in  the  Old  Bailey  than  in  Park 
Lane.  However,  the  transactions  in  ques- 
tion were  successful.  The  British  public 
were  royally  fleeced,  and  the  highest  in 
the  land  were  sumptuously  entertained 
with   the   proceeds.      Habits   of   money- 
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making  thus  formed  revealed  themselves 
in  an  interesting  way  in  the  relations 
between  the  millionaire  and  his  secretary. 
A  cash  account  was  kept  by  the  latter,  in 
which  the  disbursements  made  on  behalf 
of  his  employer  were  duly  recorded.  This 
account  was  settled  every  week,  and  the 
items  were  always  subjected  to  a  rasping 
criticism  by  the  man  of  many  millions. 
On  one  occasion  a  sum  of  two  shillings 
and  a  few  pence  was  disallowed  by  the 
millionaire,  although  he  himself  received 
the  benefit  of  the  disbursement.  It  was  a 
cab  fare.  Afraid  of  losing  his  appoint- 
ment, the  private  secretary  himself  paid 
the  amount,  but  a  little  later  laid  a  trap 
for  his  master  into  which  the  latter 
promptly  fell,  and  shortly  afterwards  con- 
victed himself  of  deliberately  cheating  his 
secretary  of  half  a  sovereign  in  the  petty 
cash  account.  The  millionaire  chuckled 
and  crowed  with  the  pleasure  for  a  couple 
of  days  at  the  notion  of  swindling  his 
smart  secretary  out  of  ten  shillings,  and 
when  restitution  was  invited  at  the  next 
weekly  audit,  the  latter  was  promptly  dis- 
missed by  the  millionaire  on  the  ground 
that  if  he  allowed  himself  to  be  over- 
reached, he  was  not  sharp  enough  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  his  patron.  Where- 
upon the  secretary  explained  the  little 
plot,  which,  so  far  from  shaming  the  mil- 
lionaire, induced  him  to  cancel  the  dis- 
missal on  the  spot.  Dives  dislikes  a  dull 
employ^.  The  ethical  code  of  the  modem 
millionaire  gives  prominence  to  his  one 
article  of  faith.  It  is,  **  Thou  shalt  not  be 
found  out." 

No  examination  of  the  meanness  of  very 
rich  men  would  be  complete  that  excluded 
reference  to  the  ways  in  which  they  amass 
new  fortunes  long  after  they  can  boast  of 
more  than  a  million  to  their  credit.  One 
of  the  wealthiest  men  in  London,  or,  for 
that  matter,  in  the  world,  was  once  taxed  by 
a  friend  with  having  acted  meanly  towards 
the  public  in  a  certain  share  transaction. 
**  Whv,"  said  the  friend,  **  vour  motive  was 
wholly  insufficient.  Indeed,  I  question  if 
you  will  make  a  £s  note,  while  you  have, 
in  point  of  fact,  deceived  the  public.'* 
•*  Why,"  rejoined  the  millionaire,  **  should 


I  not  make  a  £s  note  ?  If  I  do  that  five 
days  in  the  week  I  should  add  ^^1250  to 
my  income  ;  £1250  nowadays  is  the 
interest  on  more  than  ;^30,ooo.  Why 
should  I  not  make  a  £s  "o^e  ?  "  The  hero 
of  this  anecdote,  which  is  well  known  in 
the  City,  is  a  financier  of  European 
notoriety,  accustomed  to  deal  in  millions, 
and  holding  mortgages  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  over  most  of  the  civilised  states  of 
the  world. 

It  would  be  trenching  on  topics  unsuit- 
able for  treatment  in  this  Magazine  if  I 
were  to  relate  even  a  few  of  the  meannesses 
perpetrated  by  millionaires  as  they  go 
about  the  City  seeking  whom  they  may 
devour.  The  irregular  troops  in  Turkey 
are  not  more  heedless  of  the  cry  of  the 
orphan,  of  the  wail  of  the  widow,  than  are 
some  of  the  financial  magnates  who  enjoy 
the  smiles  of  the  great  and  an  envied 
notoriety  among  the  people.  Some  years 
ago,  two  days  before  the  greatest  bank 
failure  that  has  taken  place  for  a  genera- 
tion, a  partner  in  the  bank  which 
was  about  to  collapse  sent  for  the 
secretary  who  managed  his  private  affairs. 

"  Mr.   ,"    said    the    millionaire,    "  I 

believe  you  have  saved  ;^i  0,000."  •*  That 
is  so.  Sir,"  replied  the  secretar}'.  **  Then 
I  have  something  to  say  to  you.  For  some 
time  the  firm  have  desired  to  express  to 
you  their  appreciation  of  your  faithful 
services,  and  I  am  accordingly  empowered 
by  my  partners  to  say  that,  on  your  taking 
shares  in  the  bank  to  the  extent  of 
;^i 0,000,  they  are  prepared  to  admit  you 
as  a  partner.  Now,  here  is  a  form,  and 
on  signing  it  you  may  regard  the  trans- 
action as  complete."  Some  further  con- 
versation took  place,  but  in  the  end,  the 
too  trustful  secretary  was  relieved  of  the 
;^io,ooo  just  in  time  to  see  the  bank  col- 
lapse. The  mischief  did  not  end  with 
the  breaking  up  of  the  bank.  A  heavy 
liability  for  uncalled  capital  was  attached 
to  the  shares,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases ; 
the  victim  died  from  distress,  while  the 
widow  and  two  sons  were  left  to  face  the 
world  and  to  discharj^e  the  liabilitv  of  their 
too  credulous  relative.  It  should  be  added 
that  the  astute  banker,  in  addition  to  being 
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a  reputed  millionaire,  had  a  good  diges- 
tion, and  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
supporters  of  evangelical  religion  in  or 
near  the  Metropolis.  One  of  the  sons  who 
has  survived  attained  early  in  life  a  position 
of  great  influence  and  distinction,  which 
he  holds  to  this  day. 

A  favourite  device  of  commercial  mil- 
lionaires who  trade  upon  the  respectability 
conferred  by  the  reputation  for  great 
wealth,  is  one  of  which  some  recent 
examples  have  appeared  in  the  law  reports. 
The  use  of  the  printing-press  as  an  instru- 
ment for  the  creation  of  money  is  slightly 
obsolete.  The  forced  Benevolences  of  the 
Stuarts  and  the  watered  capital  of  American 
railway  magnates  are  slightly  out  of  date. 
Modernity  has  devised  a  more  expeditious 
method  of  making  money.  It  is  supplied 
in  the  following  manner  :  A  portion  of  the 
stock  of  a  little-known  company,  but  with 
a  large  nominal  capital,  is  secretly  acquired 
by  the  millionaire  and  his  confederates.  A 
rumour  of  its  purchase  by,  or  amalgama- 
tion with,  a  larger,  better  known,  and  more 
prosperous  concern  of  the  same  nature  is 
then  industriously  circulated.  The  shares 
rise,  the  millionaire  unloads,  and  the 
public,  while  relieved  of  their  cash,  acquire 
fresh  experience  of  the  truth  of  the  adage 
that  things  are  not  always  what  they  seem. 

The  rapid  acquisition  of  large  sums  of 
money  prints  upon  the  character  idiosyn- 
crasies that  appear  involuntarily  even 
when  the  millionaire  is  at  play.  I  am  not 
writing  on  the  virtues  of  the  solvent, 
though,  doubtless,  they  are  not  wholly 
devoid  of  redeeming  qualities.  Still,  the 
tale  of  millionaires*  meannesses  wpuld  not 
be  complete  unless  reference  were  made  to 
their  little  ways  when  off  their  guard  or 
when  indulging  in  relaxation.  At  a  certain 
golf  club,  for  example,  much  affected  by 
affluent  middle-aged  men,  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  a  certain  nouveau  riche^ 
whose  surprising  operations  in  the  mining 
market  afford  material  for  conversation  in 
three  continents.  As  a  rule.  Dives  is  to  be 
found  tramping  round  the  links  by  himself, 
playing  a  solitary  match  against  bogey. 
Inquiry  quickly  explained  the  reason  why 
his   society    was   shunned   by   his   fellow 


members.    Dives  introduced  the  morals  of 
the  mining  market  to  any  match  in  which 
he  took  part,  and  soon  afterwards  his  repu- 
tation on  the  links  sank  to  the  level  of  his 
character  on  the  Stock  Exchange.     If  he 
found   himself  in    a  bad   **  lie,"   he   was 
alleged  furtively  to  salt  the  links  with  a 
ball  withdrawn  from  his  pocket  whenever 
occasion  offered.     I  did  not  at  first  believe 
that  any  Scottish  member  of  a  decent  club 
could   defile  golf  and  his  own  name  by 
deliberate    infractions    of    the    code    of 
honour.      Previous    investigations,    how- 
ever,   had    prepared    my    mind    for  any 
form  of  fallibility  which  millionaire  nature 
might     assume,    since     the    absence    of 
scruple  is  as  essential  a  condition  of  suc- 
cess  in   the   case   of  ambitious   financial 
adventurers  as  in  that  of  military  despots 
with  a    career    in    view.     I    accordingly 
challenged  the  mining  millionaire   to  a 
friendly  game.    A  modest  half-crown  was 
to  be  the  sole  stake.     Had  the  sum  at 
issue  been  half  a  million  my  opponent 
could    not    have    displayed    more  extra- 
ordinar}'  want  of  principle.     Twice  when 
bunkered   I   saw   him  strike  the  hazard  ; 
four  times  he  miscounted  and   lessened 
the  number  of  his  strokes  with  the  con- 
nivance of  a  venial  caddie.     Once  I  saw 
him  take  a  ball  from  his  pocket  and  throw 
it   down    when    hi§   own   was   apparently 
lost.     In  short,  whenever  cheating  seemed 
feasible,  he  cheated  vigorously  and  with 
aplomb.      Nevertheless,    his    conversation 
was  uplifting.     He  spoke  with  feeling  of 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  course,  and  the 
charm  of  a  game  which  was  not  polluted  by 
betting  or  destroyed  by  professionalism. 
Just  after  I  had  noticed  him  edge  his  ball 
into  a  better  **  lie  "  while  attempting  to 
distract  my  attention  by  pointing  out  the 
beauty  of  a  cumulus  cloud  on  the  opposite 
horizon,  he  remarked  on  the  high  code  of 
honour  which   permeated   the  royal   and 
ancient  game  of  golf.     A  zoological  study 
of  millionaires  would  be  incomplete  which 
gave  no  heed  to  their  little  peculiarities 
while  on  the  green. 

It  was  not  many  years  since  that  an 
immensely  wealthy  lover  of  the  sport  of 
yachting  was  found  out  in  the  attemi>t  to 
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utilise  the  great  business  faculties  by  which 
he  had  amassed  his  fortune,  in  the  intro- 
duction of  illicit  water  ballast.  This  was 
arranged  in  such  a  cunning  way  that  but 
for  the  astuteness  and  determination  of  the 
club  secretary',  the  fraud  would  never  have 
been  discovered.  It  is  only  fair  to  British 
yachtsmen  to  say  that  this  **  sportsman  " 
was  not  one  of  their  race. 

In  racing  on  the  flat,  space  would  fail 
to  describe  a  fraction  of  the  abject  mean- 
nesses to  which,  in  recent  years,  modem 
millionaires  have  resorted.  They  cannot 
help  themselves.  Since  despicable  means 
have  generally  been  used  to  acquire  their 
wealth,  its  distribution  is  not  affected  by 
untainted  methods.  A  few  years  ago,  a 
great  millionaire,  whose  racing  stable  was 
managed  by  the  brother  of  a  Peer  with  an 
historic  name,  chose  to  consider  that  his 
horses  were  not  doing  as  well  as  he 
thought  they  should  have  done.  Suspicion 
with  him  was  second  nature,  and,  accord- 
ingly, he  gave  out  that  he  was  about  to 
give  up  racing,  and  was,  therefore,  obliged 
to  dispense  with  the  services  of  his  aristo- 
cratic adviser,  to  whom  he  paid  a  retainer 
of  ;^2ooo  per  annum  with  an  agreement  for 
three  years.  If  this  disciple  of  Plutus  had 
straightforwardly  said  that  he  was  dis- 
satisfied and  wished  to  bring  the  arrange- 
ment to  an  end,  no  difficulty  would  have 
been  made.  Congenital  inability  to  run 
straight,  however,  impelled  the  millionaire 
to  tell  several  falsehoods,  which  duly 
reached  the  ear  of  his  turf  adviser.  Chal- 
lenged to  substantiate  them,  he  miserably 


collapsed,  and  paid  a  large  sum  of  money 
to  escape  from  the  consequences  of  his 
crooked  conduct. 

The  subject  is  not  a  pleasant  one,  but  I 
cannot  close  this  paper  without  drawing 
attention  to  a  form  of  millionaire  mean- 
ness which  may  be  destined  to  exercise  a 
sinister  influence  upon  English  history. 
Everyone  in  London  Society  knows  that 
the  allowance  made  to  the  royal  family 
is  wholly  insufficient  to  enable  them 
to  maintain  the  sort  of  position  which 
the  world  of  fashion  expects  of  them. 
The  deficiency  is  supplied  in  some 
instances  by  a  benevolent  and  loyal  "  uni- 
versal provider."  In  other  cases  foreign 
millionaires  are  pleased  to  exchange  the 
necessary  funds  for  social  recognition. 
Large  sums  of  money  have  passed  between 
aspirants  to  social  fame  and  personages  of 
the  highest  rank.  In  March  1 894  a  sum 
of  ;^i  10,000  was  thus  lent.  When  the 
Crown  Prince  Rudolph  of  Austria  died, 
he  owed  ;^6o,ooo  to  a  millionaire  who 
made  no  claim.  The  Emperor,  his 
father,  who  is  the  soul  of  honour, 
sent  an  envoy  to  the  lender,  and  in- 
sisted on  repaying  the  principal  with 
legal  interest,  declining  to  accept  obli- 
gations of  the  kind.  Such  investments 
connected  with  our  reigning  house  can 
only  be  described  as  the  chief  meanness  to 
which  millionaires  can  stoop. 

As  a  smuggler,  and  as  one  who  furtively 
overlooks  his  neighbour's  cards  at  whist, 
the  modern  millionaire  is  unrivalled.  But 
that  is  another  story.  A.  B. 
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WHEN  man  reaches  the  Pole,  and 
when  he  has  leamt  liow  to  fly,  he 
will  almost  have  exhausted  the  list  of 
his  aspirations.  The  fascination  of  both 
exploits  is  endless.  So  far  the  art  of 
flying  has  not  been  a  success.  Even  with 
the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Maxim  a:  nork,  it 
has  not  made 
any  advance  for 
practical  pur- 
poses since  the 
unhappy  experi- 
ment which 
Icarus  made 
long,  long  ago. 
The  next  best 
thing  to  flying 
is  floating  in  the 
air  by  means  of 
a  balloon  ;  and 
even  that  still 
belongs  to  the 
region  of  airy 
amusement. 
Thus  it  is  the 
combination  of  a 
search  for  tno 
philosopher's 
stones  that  lends 
such  an  intense 
interest  to  the 
attempt  which 
Herr  Andr^e  is 
now  making  to 
reach    the    Pole.  .^^e  nassi- 

And  y  e  t. 
though  the  experiment  seems  novel, 
the  balloon  as  a  means  of  transit  is  quite 
old,  for  while  the  Queen  was  only  the 
pretty  Princess  Victoria  of  Kensington 
Palace,  three  of  her  subjects  had  made  a 
flight  in  a  balloon  from  London  to  Weilburg, 
in  Nassau,  a  distance  of  five  hundred  miles, 
in  eighteen  hours. 


The  balloon  was  introduced  into  England 
by  an  Italian  Count  in  the  year  1783, 
and  in  the  following  year  one  had  been 
sent  across  the  Channel — with  nobody 
in  it,  of  course.  Various  e.tperiments  were 
tried  from  time  to  time  in  the  early  thirties. 
Londoners  went  mad  over  ai^ronautics. 
Vauxhall  Gar- 
dens were  the 
great  scene  of  the 
ascents.  In  fact, 
the  balloon  was 
to  the  historic 
gardens  what  the 
Great  Wheel  is 
to  Eari's  Court 
to-day.  The 
whole  science  of 
aeronautics  re- 
ceived an  im- 
mense impetus 
from  the  inven- 
tive genius  of 
Charles     Green. 


The 
fruit( 


of    a 

in     Is- 


lington, he  made 
his  lirst  ascent 
in  the  Green 
Park,  July  i8ii, 
by  way  of  cele- 
brating the  coro- 
nation of  George 
IV.  The  occa- 
:  BALLOON.  sion  was  memo- 

rable from  thp 
fpct  that  this  was  the  first  time  that  coal 
gas  had  been  used  to  inflate  a  balloon. 
Until  that  date,  baUoonists  had  used 
hydrogen,  pure  and  simple,  which  was  at 
once  expensive  and  unsatisfactory-.  It  was 
left  to  the  Islington  fruiterer  to  hit  upon 
coal  gas,  and  the  ri-suits  were  wonderful. 
Green  also  devised  another  ingenious  aid 
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to  the  balloonist.  This  was  the  "guide- 
rope,"  hung  from  the  car,  and  lowered  or 
raised  by  means  of  a  windlass,  so  as  to 
adjust  the  altitude  of  the  balloon.  During 
the  next  fifteen  years  Green  made  two 
hundred  and  twenty-six  a.scents  in  safely  ; 
and  in  1836  he  designed  an  enormous 
balloon  for  Gye  and  Hughes,  the  pro- 
prietors of  Vauxhall  Gardens. 

Working  out  the  uiethoti  by  which  he 
had   earned   his   living  as  a  young   man, 


amount  of  excitement  among  London 
pleasure -seekers ;  and  its  success  rapidly 
increased  the  daring  of  its  designer.  His 
first  ascent  took  place  on  Sept.  g,  1836, 
from  Vauxhall,  After  remaining  up  an 
hour,  he  descended  near  Gravesend.  On 
the  2rst  of  the  same  month  he  took  up 
eleven  people  and  descended  at  Becken- 
ham,  in  Kent.  His  third  ascent  was  very- 
remarkable,  and  is  still  a  landmark  in 
s  —  it    was    no    less    than    hi& 


Green  shaped  his  balloon  like  a  pear, 
60  ft.  high  by  50  ft.  broail,  and  capable  of 
holding  85,000  cubic  feet  of  gas.  The 
car,  which  was  composed  of  wicker-work 
in  the  shape  of  an  oval.  9  ft.  by  4  ft.,  was 
suspeniied  by  ti'n  ropes  to  a  6  in.  thick 
ash  hoop;  at  each  end  of  the  car  were  two 
seats,  cajialiie  of  ai-comnmdating  three 
persons  each;  in  the  middle  stood  the 
windlass  for  the  purjinse  of  working  the 
guide-rope  ;  while  llu'  entire  boilom  of 
the  car  was  covered  wiih  a  cushion  which 
cnulii  be  utilised  as  a  bed. 
The    monster     created     i 


journey  from  London  to  Weilburg,  in 
which  he  was  accompanied  by  Robert 
Holiond,  M.P.  for  Hastings,  and  by 
Thomas  Monck  Mason,  a  member  of  the 
well-known  Irish  familv  of  that  name. 

;\Ionday,  Nov.  7,  1836,  when  1  he  ascent 
was  made  from  Vauxhall  (jardens,  was  a 
red-letter  day  for  Londoners.  Very  few 
persons  were  admitted  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  gardens,  hut  oiiiside  the 
palisades  thousands  of  peo])le  surged.  In 
fact,  all  London  went  to  Vauxhall  that 
morning,  excited  beyond  measure  at  the 
strange  spectacle  of   the  gigantic   pear. 
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rising  rapitlly   like   a    gourd    under    the 
process  of  inflation  foot  after  foot. 

The  cargo  was  of  the  strangest  kind. 
Provisions  to  last  a  fortnight  were  stocked; 
a  ton  weight  of  ballast  was  taken  aboard  ; 
great  piles  of  cordage  lay  in  the  bottom  of 
the  car,  while  round 
the  hoop  and  else- 
where hung  a  collec- 
tion of  water  bottles. 
carpet-bags,  barrels 
of  wood  and  copper, 
speaking  -  trumpets, 
barometers,  tele- 
scopes, lamps,  wine- 
jars,  and  spirit- 
flasks,  with  many 
other  articles,  de- 
signed to  serve  the 
purposes  of  a  voyage 
to  regions  where 
"  once  forgotten  no- 
thing could  be  again 
supplied."      Finally,  chx»lh 


seeing  the  pear  mount  and  mount  into  the 
sky  and  vanish  almost  in  a  hand-clap  to 
the  south-east.     Thus,  Britain  anticipated 
by  sixty-one  years  that  much -talked -about 
flight  of  pigeons  which  the  German  War 
Office  has  favoured  us  with  recently.     The 
landscape      beneath 
was  plainly  visible  to 
the      voyagers.       At 
three  o'clock,  an  hour 
and    a     half     after 
starting,     the     lofty 
towers  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral       were 
viewed.      Five    cen- 
turies    before,     an- 
other   band  of   pil 
grims  had  left  Lon- 
don for  Canterbury, 
but    how  little  pro- 
gress they  had  made 
in    an    hour    and 
a      half!       Days, 
3  indeed,    must    have 


the  voyagers  equipped  themselves  with 
a  letter  to  the  King  of  Holland,  and 
passports  to  all  parts  of  the  Continent, 
specifying  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  trip, 
and  entitling  the  travellers  to  exemption 
from  the  usual  formalities  of  oflice. 

The  day  was  fine,  and  at  half-past  one 
the    waiting    crowds    were    rcwarilcd     by 


elapsed  before  Chaucer  and  his  merry- 
friends  hailed  the  shrine  of  the  "  holy 
blissful  martir,"  and  made  their  rever- 
ential obeisance  before  the  resting-place 
of  ^  Bccket.  The  pilgrims  in  the  balloon 
could  not  pass  the  Minster  town  without 
greeting  it  ;  for  they  lowered  a  small 
parachute  1 
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to  the  Mayor,  which  that  worthy  duly 
received.  At  four  o'clock  they  obtained 
the  first  glimpse  of  the  sea,  brightening 
under  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  The 
falling  temperature,  and  consequent  con- 
densation, diminished  the  altitude  of  the 
balloon,  so  that  it  startled  a  covey  of 
partridges  and  made  a  whole  colony  of 
rooks  flutter  in  terror,  while  conversation 
could'  be  carried  on  with  such  of  the 
astonished  inhabitants  as  happened  to 
be  in  the  vicinity. 

Up  to  this  point  there  had  been  nothing 
peculiarly  exciting  to  the  voyagers,  for  the 
possibility  of  descending  to  terra  ftmia 
was  still  left  to  them,  but  the  prospect  of 
the  hitherto  dreaded  regions  of  the  sea 
was  upon  them.  Slill,  none  of  them  were 
anxious,  for  the  party  was  buoyed  by  an 
immense  belief  in  Green's  skill.  At  4.48 
the  first  line  of  waves  broke  on  the  beach 
below,  and  the  balloon  had  left  the  shores 
of  Britain  and  confided  itself  to  night 
and  to  the  open  sea.  Behind  them  the 
coastwise  lights  of  England  sparkled,  while 


in  front  lay  "  a  dense  barrier  of  clouds 
rising  from  the  ocean  like  a  solid  wall, 
fantastically  surmounted  throughout  its 
entire  length  with  a  gigantic  represent- 
ation of  parapets  and  turrets,  batteries  and 
bastions,  and  other  features  of  mural 
fortification,"  designed  as  if  to  bar  the 
progress  of  the  balloon.  Not  a  sound  was 
to  be  heard,  for  the  sea,  except  "  under 
circumstances  of  the  most  extraordinary 
agitation,  does  not  in  itself  appear  to  be 
the  parent  of  the  slightest  sound.  Un- 
opposed by  any  material  obstacle,  an 
awful  stillness  seems  to  reign  over  its 
motions."  That  "  obstacle,"  however, 
was  afforded  by  the  shores  of  France,  on 
which  the  waves  were  heard  beating,  when, 
at  fifty-five  minutes  past  six,  the  lights  ol 
Calais  could  be  seen  from  an  altitude  ol 
3000  ft.,  a  Bengal  light  being  lowered  to 
advise  the  inhabitants  that  France  had 
been  successfully  invaded,  and  Albion  had 
crossed  the  Channel  in  little  more  than  an 
hour. 
Floating  thus  over  a  strange  land  in  the 
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WHERX  THE 


darkness,  the  party  gave  themselves  up  to 
festivity,  for  they  had  had  no  food  for 
hours.  A  lamp  was  lit  in  a  convenient 
position,  and  cold  meats  of  various  kinds 
were,  "  with  a  due  admixture  of  wine  and 
other  liquors,"  served  as  dinner.  Of  course, 
there  was  no  champagne  or  soda-water, 
for,  instead  of  Sying  peacefully,  like  the 
occupants  of  the  car,  they  would  have 
flown  open  under  the  diminished  pressure. 
Coffee  was  heated  by  means  of  slaking 
quick-lime,  so  as  to  reduce  the  risks  of 
fire,  and  the  bones  and  other  fragments 
of  the  meal,  instead  of  being  thrown  over- 
board, were  carefully  collected  to  serve  as 
ballast  if  necessary. 

On  and  on  in  the  darkness  the  balloon 
sped  its  way,  with  such  a  sight  beneath  ! 
"  The  whole  plane  of  the  earth's  surface 
for  many  and  many  a  league  around,  as 
far  and  farther  than  the  eye  could  em- 
brace, seemed  absolutely  teeming  with  the 
scattered  fites  of  a  watchful  population, 
and  exhibited  a  starry  spectacle  below,  that 
almost  rivalled  in  brilliancy  the  remoter 
lustre  of  the  concave  firmament  above." 
Not  a  man  in  the  car  but  was  awed  by  the 


fact  that  there,  amid  the  superb  solitude 
of  the  night,  unknown  and  unnoticed, 
he  was  "  silently  reviewing  kingdoms, 
exploring  territories,  and  surveying  cities 
in  such  rapid  succession  as  scarcely 
to  afford  time  for  criticism  or  conjecture." 
One  of  the  first  recognisable  places  passed 
ivas  Li^ge,  unmistakable  by  reason  of  its 
blazing  iron  furnaces.  The  lighted  squares 
and  public  buildings  could  be  made  out, 
and  the  faint  murmur  of  the  inhabitants 
could  be  heard.  But  soon  the  busy 
Belgians  went  to  bed,  and  utter  darkness 
reigned,  the  moon  itself  being  invisible. 
Not  a  single  object  could  be  seen  on 
the  earth.  "  An  unfathomable  abyss  of 
darkness  visible "  seemed  to  encompass 
them  on  every  hand.  It  was  difficult  to 
avoid  the  impression  that  they  were 
cleaving  their  way  through  an  "impene- 
trable mass  of  black  marble."  The  chill 
of  the  early  morning  caused  the  balloon 
to  descend  nearer  the  earth,  and  great 
glittering  plains  of  snow,  diversified  by 
forests  and  rivers — first  the  Meuse  and 
then  the  Rhine — were  passed.  The  cold 
became  so  intense  that  the  water,  coffee. 
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and  oil  in  the  various  vessels  were  frozen. 
Yet,  strange  to  say  —  and  the  fact  is 
of  special  interest  to  those  who  follow 
Andr^e  in  imagination  —  the  voyagers 
did  not  feel  particularly  cold,  probably  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  any  current  of  air. 

At  five  in  the  morning  the  balloon 
suddenly  rose  to  an  elevation  of  12,000  ft., 
the  highest  point  attained  during  the 
whole  voyage ;  and  soon  the  sun  burst 
forth ;  yet  when  the  balloon  descended 
darkness  unbroken  still  reigned  throughout 
the  lower  regions  of  the  air.  When  dawn 
came  at  last,  villages  could  be  seen,  and  a 
small  grassy  valley  embossed  in  hills, 
topped  with  trees,  was  selected  as  the  best 
place  for  a  descent.  The  first  attempt  to 
land  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  balloon 
rose  again.  An  attempt  was  then  made 
to  descend  to  a  sister  valley  lying  in  the 
ivoods.  Two  women  saw  the  vast  structure 
descending,  and  fled  in  terror ;  but  at  last 
ierra  firma  was  reached — at  half-past  seven 
in  the  morning,  the  journey  having  thus 
occupied  exactly  eighteen  hours.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  valley,  who  had  been 
summoned  by  the  women,  at  first  stood 
aloof  behind  the  trees,  eyeing  the  strangers 
suspiciously.  They  apparently  believed 
that  the  travellers  had  come  from  No 
Man's  Land. 

When  Herr  Andrde  descends,  if  he  ever 
comes  down  at  all,  on  the  North  Pole,  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  what  language  he 
will  use  in  addressing  the  inhabitants, 
unless  it  be  broad  Scots — as  foreshadowed 
by  a  well-worn  legend.  Green  and  his  com- 
panions began  with  German,  and  it  proved 
successful.  **  Where  are  we  ?  "  they  asked 
the  simple  folk.  **  In  the  Duchy  of 
Nassau,  about  two  leagues  from  the  town 
of  Weilburg,"  was  the  reply.  **  Where  do 
you  come  from  } "  asked  the  boldest  in- 
habitant. "  From  London,  which  we  left 
yesterday  evening."  Imagine  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  bystanders.  And  vet  the 
older  inhabitants  may  have  witnessed  a 
similar  sisjht,  for  by  an  extraordinary 
coincidence  this  was  the  very  spot  where 
the  great  French  balloonist,  M.  Blanchard, 
had  landed  in  1785  after  an  ascent  from 
Frankfort-on-the-Main.  At  anv  rate,  the 
villagers  had  no  doubt  about  the  reality  of 


the  strange  excursionists'  provisions, 
especially  the  brandy,  which  they  drank 
up  greedily,  with  the  exclamation, 
**  Himmlischer  Schnapps  !  " 

It  took  nearly  five  hours  to  unload  the 
balloon,  which  was  then  taken  in  a  cart  to 
Weilburg,  accompanied  by  the  countr}- 
folk  that  had  witnessed  the  descent. 

While  the  travellers  waited  for  advices 
from  Paris,  Weilburg  gave  itself  up  to 
gaiety  for  a  whole  fortnight.  The  country- 
folk for  miles  round  trooped  in  to  view 
the  marvel.  Balls,  dinners,  concerts,  and 
other  amusements  were  given  without  inter- 
mission, poems  were  composed  in  honour 
of  the  adventure,  and  the  congratulations 
of  the  city  were  presented  by  a  deputation 
who  brought  a  document  duly  signed  and 
sealed  by  the  competent  authorities. 

A  Baron's  daughter,  amid  much  cere- 
mony, christened  the  balloon  **  The  Great 
Balloon  of  Nassau,"  and  in  return  the 
balloonists  presented  the  Duke  of  Nassau 
with  the  flags  they  had  brought  with  them. 

The  adventurous  trio  received  a  most 
enthusiastic  reception  in  Paris  (which  they 
reached  after  a  journey  of  six  days),  for 
France  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the 
progress  of  ballooning  —  notably  in  the 
persons  of  the  brothers  Montgolfier.  In 
December  Green  made  an  ascent  from  the 
French  capital,  taking  six  people  with  him. 

In  the  following  March  he  took  up  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  from  Hastings,  and 
landed  him  in  Neufchatel,  ten  miles  south- 
west of  Boulogne.  He  made  his  farewell 
public  ascent  at  Vauxhall  Gardens  in 
September  1852,  and  died  suddenly  at 
Ariel  Villa,  Tufnell  Park,  in  1870.  During 
his  long  career  he  had  made  527  ascents. 
The  Nassau  balloon  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Coxwell,  the  aeronautist,  who 
made  six  ascents  with  it.  As  it  took  up 
too  much  storage  room,  he  demolished  it. 

Ballooning  has  lost  its  attractions  as  a 
popular  amusement.  Switchback  railways 
and  great  wheels  have  taken  its  place  ;  but 
the  adventures  of  the  Nassau  balloon  will 
always  have  an  historic  interest  in  a  science 
which  is  only  in  its  infancy,  but  which 
Herr  Andree  may  prove  to  be  invaluable 
in  exploring  regions  inaccessible  to  man 
as  yet. 


WE  TOOK  TO  COVEB  THEN  AND  COT  ALL  SOUND  HIM. 
Sa  "  Hm  Dnd  InJM,  Did  It,  Duly." 
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By  ORME  AGNUS. 


ON  my  voyage  across  to  New  York 
last  autumn  in  the  Lucania,  I  struck 
up  a  friendship  with  an  elderly  American, 
Israel  M.  Speader,  who,  he  gave  me  to 
understand,  had  made  a  "  pretty  tolerable 
pile  '*  in  the  dry  goods  line  at  St.  Louis. 
He  had  been  "doing  Europe"  with  his  wife 
and  two  daughters,  but,  owing  to  pressing 
business,  was  returning  home  alone.  His 
wife  and  daughters  he  "  guessed  were 
^llivanting  about  the  Highlands,  Sir, 
yachting,  and  what  not." 

He  was  a  typical  Yankee  in  figure  and 
speech,  and  had  evidently  made  no  effort 
to  throw  off  his  American  pronunciation 
and  ver}'  free-and-easy  manner  as  his  pile 
increased,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of 
his  family,  he  did  not  mind  confessing. 
His  had  been  an  adventurous  career,  and 
it  was  not  until  he  was  close  on  forty  that 
Fortune  began  to  smile  upon  him. 

Of  course,  he  wanted  to  know  my  busi- 
ness in  America,  and  I  told  him  truthfully 
that  I  was  taking  a  holiday,  but  hoped  to 
pick  up  materials  for  a  book  dealing  with 
the  mining-camps  of  the  Far  West  before 
civilisation  had  crossed  the  Mississippi. 

He  slapped  my  knee  emphatically. 
"  You  're  a  lucky  fellow,  my  dear  Sir,"  he 
cried,  "to  chip  in  with  me  like  this.  If 
any  man  on  the  American  continent  knows 
what  it  was  like  out  West  in  the  old  days, 
it  *s  me.  I  've  seen  it,  I  've  been  in  it,  and  I 
came  out  alive  because  I  always  had  steady 
narves  and  as  good  a  '  shooting-iron '  as 
could  be  got.  Look  here :  this  is  the 
identical  weapon,"  pulling  a  formidable 
revolver  from  his  breast-pocket.  "  I  Ve 
carried  that  little  beauty  for  forty  years, 
weekdays  and  Sundays." 

For  the  next  three  days  I  listened  with 
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interest  to  his  experiences  in  the  camps  of 
Cow  Valley,  Dead  Injun  Gulch,  Brandy- 
ville  and  elsewhere,  and  to  his  stories  of 
adventures  with  road-agents,  Indians,  and 
white  men,  who  easily  surpassed  the 
copper-coloured  savage  in  devilish  cruelty. 
The  old  man  had  the  art  of  vivid  and 
dramatic  narrative,  and  he  protested  that 
he  told  me  nothing  for  which  he  could 
not  personally  vouch.  "  Don't  think  I  'm 
trying  to  palm  off  the  inaccurate  on  you," 
he  said.  "I  can  swear  to  all  of 'em,  my 
dear  Sir.  It  was  a  rousing  time  out  West 
in  the  old  days." 

Of  his  stories  of  that  wild  life  some  were 
horrible,  some  romantic,  some  humorous, 
but  all  of  them  were  entertaining,  though 
it  was  the  story  of  Handsome  Wilmot's 
wife  that  interested  me  most.  My  memory 
is  too  treacherous  to  reproduce  his  pictur- 
esque phraseology,  and  even  if  I  could 
the  story  would  lose  much,  as  the  tones  and 
gestures  of  the  narrator  would  be  wanting. 

"Thisyer  little  incident,  friend,  hap- 
pened at  that  same  Dead  Injun  Gulch 
I  've  been  telling  ye  of.  It 's  a  cureeous 
little  story,  but  Dead  Injun  was  a  cureeous 
little  place.  It  was  flourishing  at  the  time, 
the  dirt  being  very  rich,  and  there  was 
some  talk  among  the  leading  inhabitants 
of  raising  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  city  and 
christening  it  after  the  first  mayor  we 
chose.  But  before  we  could  agree  on  the 
mayor  the  dirt  gave  out  all  at  once,  and 
there  was  a  rush  to  Crow's  Nest  Gulley, 
where  they  were  pulling  out  the  gold  in 
handfuls. 

"We'd  a  name.  Sir,  had  Dead  Injun, 
for  a  lively  spot — and  a  rep}'tation  wasn't 
earned  without  some  trouble  at  that  time. 
I  remember  that  three  noted  citizens  of 
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Paradise  Town  got  severely  injured  in  an 
argyment  on  *  Dead  Injun  versus  Paradise,* 
and  they  had  to  be  buried ;  which  of  course 
proved  to  Dead  Injun  that  it  was  right,  and 
that  Paradise  wasn't  a  patch  on  it. 

"  The  popylation  was  more  'n  a  thou- 
sand at  that  time,  I  should  say ;  and  the 
drinking  and  gambling  saloons  did  a  big 
business — a  very  big  business.  And  till 
we  elected  a  Vigilance  Committee  many  a 
friendly  argyment  was  spoiled  by  some  fool 
chippin*  in  promiscus  with  his  shooting- 
iron  in  what  was  no  consarn  of  his.  We  'd 
a  repytation  for  doing  it  in  style  in  Dead 
Injun,  and  we  lived  up  to  our  repytation. 

"  I  don't  exactly  call  to  mind  now  how 
Handsome  Wilmot  came  to  drop  down  on 
our  little  town  ;  but  I  rather  think  it  was 
because  he  was  a  little  too  advanced 
in  his  ways  for  Faroville.  Faroville 
asked  him  to  leave  at  short  notice,  with 
the  recommendation  that  Dead  Injun  had 
a  climate  that  would  about  suit  him. 

**  He  was  a  bad  lot,  was  Handsome 
Wilmot,  and  unholy  cultured  as  we  were 
at  Dead  Injun,  we  wasn't  tip-top  enough 
for  him.  He  was  principally  a  gambler, 
but  he'd  been  up  to  all  sorts  of 
devilment  in  his  time,  and  he  'd  the 
quickest  finger  on  a  Colt  of  any  man  I  've 
ever  seen.  The  consequence  was  that 
he'd  always  the  best  of  the  argyment. 
The  truth  is,  from  the  very  first  day  he 
bullied  us  and  cowed  us,  did  Handsome 
Wilmot,  and  we  were  all  feeling  pretty 
sick  at  it.  And  to  see  him !  He  was 
always  dressed  like  a  gentleman,  and 
very  particular  about  his  shirt  front — 
just  a  slim  boy  to  look  at.  He  wore  no 
beard  or  moustache  on  purpose,  and  he  'd 
the  very  face  of  Innocence  itself— only  it 
was  the  Devil's  innocence — quiet  grey 
eyes  and  pink  and  white  skin  and  curly 
hair ;  he  looked  as  if  he  were  meant  for  a 
cherub.  That  was  Handsome  Wilmot. 
Too  good  for  thisyer  world  he  looked, 
but  the  truth  was  it  would  need  a  pretty 
warm  comer  somewhere  else  to  do  justice 
to  him. 

**  We  were  a  pretty  gay  crowd,  what  with 
Irish,  greasers,  and  half-breeds ;  but  we 
were  bullied  and  no  mistake.  We  never 
confessed  it  to  one  another,  but  the  sweet 


innocent  was  the  leading  citizen  of  Dead 
Injun,  and  he  knowed  it  and  did  as  he 
liked.  What  hurt  us  most,  other  places 
round  knowed  it  too,  and  they  said  things 
as  weren't  pleasant  to  us.  Umbereller 
Billy  of  Paradise,  he  cursed  us  right  and 
left  for  the  biggest  cowards  and  skunks 
west  of  the  Rockies.  Billy  lorded  it  over 
Paradise  something  like  the  Innocent  did 
with  us,  and  one  day  he  announced  his 
intention  of  coming  over  to  Dead  Injun 
and  making  Handsome  Wilmot  *  feel  sick/ 
as  we  couldn't  do  it  ourselves.  He  was 
given  a  cordial  invite,  and  on  his  way 
through  to  Cascade  City  a  day  or  two 
later  he  stopped  to  argue  with  our  boss. 
Poor  Billy !  he  'd  a  quick  finger,  but  it  was 
the  tenth  of  a  second  slower  than  the 
Innocent's,  and  he  succumbed.  W^e  had 
to  bury  him,  as  Paradise  didn't  want  him, 
dead  or  alive. 

"Well,  at  last  it  got  so  bad  that,  as 
freebom  men,  we  could  stand  it  no  Icwiger, 
and  we  made  up  our  minds  to  make  the 
Innocent  sing  slower  or  clear  out  of  the 
town.  A  meeting  of  the  principal  towns- 
men was  called,  and  we  had  a  good  attend- 
ance, as  everybody  thought  they  were  the 
principal  townsmen.  You  see.  Handsome 
Wilmot  had  gone  to  Cascade  City  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  we  were  all  bolder  than 
we  had  been  for  some  time. 

"  *  I  '11  tell  you  what  it  is,  gents  and 
pards,'  said  Jake  Stevens,  '  thisyer  Inno- 
cent has  got  to  take  a  back  seat  in  this- 
yer town.  We  've  been  a  darned  sight  too 
easy  with  him,  and  it 's  made  him  cocky. 
If  any  gentleman  has  anything  to  propose 
let  him  step  forward  and  relieve  his  mind.' 

**  You  see,  Stevens  had  been  a  holy 
terror  in  Dead  Injun  himself  till  Wilmot 
came,  when  he  had  to  take  the  backest 
seat,  and  he  couldn't  swaller  it  comfort- 
able. 

"Ira  Yardley,  one  of  our  most  reliable 
townsmen,  got  up  next.  *  I  have  a  pro- 
position, gents  and  friends  all,'  he  said. 
*  I  propose  we  don't  lag  behind  any  cussed 
city  on  thisyer  continent,  specially  Faro- 
ville and  Paradise.'  (Loud  applause.)  '  I 
propose  a  Vigilance  Committee.  We'll 
speak  friendly-like  to  the  galoot,  but  we  '11 
give  him  to  understand    that    free    and 
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promiscus  shooting  is  barred  by  the  order      neighbourhood  and  a  first-class  managed 
of  thisyer  committee.     It's  a  disgrace  to  a     city,  and  we  weren't  going  to  have  it. 
respectable,    popylated    town   like    Dead         "  He  smiled  his  sweet  innocent  smile. 
Injun.'    Yardley  looked  mighty  scornful,      'Who  is  going  to  stop  it,  gentlemen  ? '  he 
I    can  tell  you,  and  it  was  a  remarkable      asks,  fingering  his  Colt  very  tenderly. 
conversion,    for  he  'd    been    one    of    the  "  Being  young  and  foolish,  I  chipped  in 

freest  of  free  shooters  hisseif.  as  nobody  else  spoke.     '  We  are.  Mister,' 

'*  We  took  it  up  there  and  then  with  the     says  I.     'This  isn't  a  case  of  every  man 

greatest  en- 

t  husiasm, 

as     the    re- 
porters saf, 

and     we 

elected    a 

com  mittee. 

Everybody 

was  so   ea- 
ger to  get 

elected  that 

it  looked  as 

if  the  Colts 

would  have 

to   settle  it, 

till    Yardley 

explained 

that    the 

committee 

would  have 
to  interview 
Wit  mot  and 
lay  the  pro- 
posals  of 
the  town 
before  him. 
The  job 
then  was  to 
get  a  full- 
sized  com- 
mittee, and 
it  was  rather  . 
latish  when 

the    full  *"'^''  *  '^' 

dozen     had 

been  roped  in.  It  was  understood  that 
the  committee  could  call  on  ever}'  able- 
bodied  man  in  Dead  Injun  to  serve  as  a 
Vigilant. 

"  I  was  one  of  the  committee,  and  as 
soon  as  Wilmot  returned,  we  had  an  inter- 
view with  him  in  Defoy's  Saloon.  He 
listened  without  a  word  while  we  pointed 
out  to  him  as  he  was  spoiling  the 
repjTation  of   Dead    Injun  as   a  healthy 
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playing   for 

hand. 
W  e  'r  e  a 
Vigilance 
Committee, 
and  we  've 
the  power 
to    order 

tion.  You 
see,  it  don't 
come  in  the 
rules  of  fair 
fighting, 
don't  this 
business. 
After  this 
once  we 
gives  you 
no  warning; 
we  shoot 
any  time, 
from  front 
or  behind, 
left  or  right, 
whether 
you  're 
awake  or 
asleep.  It's 
this  hull 
town     agin 

"'Oh,    I 


see,'  he  sap 
slowly.  '  And  who  might  your  com- 
mittee be  ? ' 

"1  chips  in  again,  and  gives  him  the 
names.  '  Thank  you.'  says  he,  smiling  so 
as  to  show  all  his  fine  teeth.  '  I  shall 
remember  you,  Misters  of  the  Committee. 
If  this  committee  acts  as  one  man  I  shall 
treat  'em  as  one  man,  and  if  I've  any 
trouble  with  one  of  you  I  have  it  out  with 
any  or  all.     I  fire  at  any  of  you,  back  or 
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front,  awake  or  asleep.  Thank  you,  I 
shall  remember  that.  You  're  a  fine  set  of 
skunks  to  be  Vigilants,  or  anything  else,' 
he  says,  looking  very  contemptuous. 
*  Clear  out,  citizens  of  Dead  Injun,  and  let 
a  breath  of  pure  air  get  in  and  sweeten  the 
room.' 

"  It  was  highly  amusing,  I  should  say, 
to  see  us  walking  backwards  like  crabs 
till  we  got  past  the  door,  and  then  making 
a  skip  sideways,  for  Mister  Innocent  was 
playing  with  his  Colt  in  a  way  as  made 
cold  shivers  chase  each  other  down  a 
narvous  man's  spine.  I  '11  not  deny  that 
he  'd  the  best  of  the  argyment,  but,  for  all 
that,  we  meant  to  have  a  show  next  time. 

**  The  next  time,  as  it  happened,  wasn't 
long  in  coming.  Dave  Peters  called  in 
Defoy's  Saloon  one  night  the  week  after 
to  look  for  Yardley,  having  some  business 
with  him.  Dave  was  the  quietest  man  in 
camp,  and  used  to  spend  his  time  reading 
tracts.  Wilmot  was  there,  and  in  a  devil 
of  a  temper,  for  he  *d  got  nobody  to  play 
with.  He  asks  Dave  to  have  a  drink,  but 
Dave  refused,  and  the  Innocent  begins 
sneering  at  him.  Dave  took  it  all  quietly, 
as  was  his  way,  and  after  a  time  presents 
Wilmot  with  a  tract  he  had  by  him — *  The 
Gambler's  Doom.'  That  seemed  to  raise 
the  dander  of  the  Handsome  One  till  it 
was  as  hot  as  hell-fire. 

"  'You're  one  of  this  danged  fine  com- 
mittee, you  skunk !  are  you,'  asks  he. 

**  *  Yes,  I  am,'  says  Dave  quietly. 

"  *  Then  I  *m  going  to  wipe  out  your 
committee,'  says  he,  *  and  I  '11  begin  with 
your  fool's  head.'  And  with  that  he 
planted  a  bullet  in  Dave's  forehead,  plumb 
in  the  centre. 

**  Nobody  spoke ;  and  Wilmot  gets  up, 
yawns,  and  then  walks  out.  *  That  *s  what 
I  'm  going  to  do  with  your  committee,'  he 
says,  turning  at  the  door. 

**  But  for  all  that,  he  was  skeert,  and  he 
slunk  off  at  once  towards  Pineville.  The 
Com.  met,  and  calling  for  volunteers,  there 
were  about  two  dozen  mounted  men  on 
his  track.  It  was  U.P.  with  him  if  they 
caught  him,  for  their  blood  was  up.  Ever>'- 
body  liked  the  simple  cuss  that  read  tracts 
and  carried  no  shooting-iron. 

"  I     couldn't    go     with    'em,     having 


particular  business  at  Cascade  City  that  day, 
but  I  felt  sure  there  were  enough  of  the 
boys  after  him  to  let  the  devil  out  of  him. 
I  had  to  stop  at  Cascade  City  that  night, 
but  I  was  ready  to  take  my  place  the  next 
afternoon  on  the  coach  that  ran  through 
Dead  Injun  to  Pineville,  and  I  wanted  to 
get  back  to  hear  what  luck  the  boys  had 
had. 

**  The  coach  was  a  little  late,  and  drew 
up  at  the  door  of  Cascade  Hotel  about 
four  o'clock.  The  driver  was  a  particular 
chum  of  mine — Jim  Coster,  the  coolest, 
daringest  devil  that  ever  handled  reins. 
I'll  give  you  a  few  incidents  of  Jim's 
career  later  on. 

**  He  'd  a  lady,  a  young  lady,  on  the 
box  at  his  side,  and  he  helped  her  down 
like  as  she  was  a  princess.  He  'd  his  best 
gallantry  manners  on,  I  could  see,  had 
Jim,  and  when  he  was  that  way  inclined 
there  was  no  man  as  I  knowed  could  touch 
him.  *  This  way.  Madam,'  says  he,  hold- 
ing his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  offering  her 
his  arm.  *  We  do  an  interval  of  fifteen 
minutes  or  thereabouts  here.  Step  in  and 
rest.  Madam.' 

**  He  took  her  in  a  private  room  and  sent 
one  of  the  gals  to  her,  and  then  joined  us 
in  the  bar.  He  threw  his  hat  down  and 
dropped  limp  in  a  chair,  like  an  empty 
sack,  and  had  two  full  pegs  of  whisky 
without  so  much  as  a  remark  on  the 
weather.  We  could  see  as  Jim  was  un- 
common troubled  and  uneasy  in  his  mind. 

**  *  Why,  Jim,'  said  one,  '  bringing  your 
wife  this  trip  ?  ' 

**  *  Who  is  it,  Jim  ?  *  says  I. 

**  *  Boys,'  says  he  with  a  sigh,  *  I  was 
never  in  a  deader  fix  in  all  my  days.  Here's 
a  young  and  pretty  woman,  such  a  good 
and  innocent  little  thing  as  you  read  about 
in  story  books  but  never  see  in  these  parts, 
going  to  jine  her  husband  at  the  holy  town 
of  Dead  Injun.  Boys,  I  *ve  drunk  more 
than  I  ever  did  before  on  this  stage  or  I 
couldn't  have  beared  myself  up.' 

**  *  Why,  who  is  her  husband  ? '  says  I. 

**  *  Wait  a  minute,  boys,  and  I  '11  fix  this 
yarn  in  proper  order,'  says  Jim.  *She 
comes  from  some  place  down  South,  and 
she's  been  on  thisyer  journey  more'n  a 
week.       I    finds    her    at    Silverton    this 
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morning  anxious  to  get  on  to  Dead  Injun. 
Her  husband  come  into  these  parts  to 
make  his  fortune,  she  tells  me,  on  the  way 
down.  The  little  innocent  contided  all 
her   little  heart  to  me  about  her  husband. 

*  The  best  man  that  ever  stepped ;  he  was 
too  ^ood  for  me,  my  dear  Harry,'  says  she. 

*  Oh,  I  cannot  tell  you,  Mr.  Coster,'  says 
she.  '  how  good  he 's  been  to  me.  He 's 
sent  me  money  regularly,  sixty  to  eighty 
dollars  a  month,  and  I  've  been  living  like 


a  iady  while  he 's  been  slaving  out  here. 
But  he  didn't  want  me  to  come  to  him, 
because  it  was  so  rough,  and  not  fit  for  a 
lady,  he  said.  He 's  written  every  week  as 
regular  as  the  sun  shines.  I  wanted  him 
to  come  home,  but  he  said  he  was  getting 
on  so  well  that  he  couldn't  just  yet,  but  he 
was  just  pining  for  me.  And  so  I  have 
come,  Mr.  Coster,'  says  she,  looking  at 
me  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  '  He 's  a 
gentleman  is  my  husband,  and  if  he  can 
stand  the  rough  life,  I  can.  Do  you  know 
the  place — Dead  Injun — Mr.  Coster.''  says 
she. 


"  *  Pretty  well.  Madam,'  1  says  rather 
shortly,  not  wishing  to  give  my  opinion  of 
the  holy  city  to  a  lady,  and  wondering 
however  a  saint  like  her  husband  had  got 
stranded  at  Dead  Injun. 

"'Then  you  know  my  husband,'  and 
her  eyes  looked  as  tender  as  a  kitten's ; 
'  the  best  and  most  handsome  man  you 
ever  saw.  He  is  really  handsome,  and  so 
good.  Wherever  he  might  go  he  would 
be  remarkable.' 

" '  What  might  his  name  be. 
Madam  ?  *  says  I. 

" '  Wilmot,' says  she;  'Harry 
Wilmot — a  tall  man,  with  fair 
hair  and  light  hazel  eyes. 
You  know  him  ?' 

"There  were  twenty  varieties 
of  swear-words  from  the  twenty 
of  us,  but  Jim  waved  his  hand 
and  went  on.  '  Now,  gents, 
my  narves  be  pretty  strong,  as 
you  '11  allow,  but  they  weren't 
working  right  at  that  minute, 
and  I  blushed  like  a  school 
Miss  when  I  had  to  pretend 
to  sorter  think  and  keep  say- 
ing '  Wilmot  ?  Wilmot  ? '  as 
if  I  was  trying  to  call  him  to 
mind.  '  I  can't  say  as  I  do. 
Madam,'  says  I.  '  I  'm  a  poor 
hand  at  recollecting  folks.' 

"  '  I  thought  that  perhaps 
you  would,'  says^she,  looking 
down  in  the  mouth  a  bit,  but 
the  minute  after,  she  says, 
'  What  sort  of  a  place  is  Dead 
Injun,  Mr.  Coster  P  It 's  a 
queer  name,'  and  she  laughs  as 
merry  as  a  bird  at  the  thought  of  seeing 
her  man. 

"  I  plumped  in  then  for  the  biggest  lie 
that  was  ever  heard  on  this  continent,  and 
I  gave  Dead  Injun  a  certificate  of  cha- 
racter. '  It 's  the  leastest  bit  rough,'  says 
I,  '  but  it 's  wholesome.' 

"  'And  I  can  tell  Dead  Injun,'  said  Jim, 
looking  very  fierce  at  me  as  one  of  the 
leading  citizens,  '  as  it  has  to  live  up  to 
my  certificate  while  the  lady's  in  these 
parts  or  it  wjU   have  to  answer  some  to 

■■  '  Oh,  I'm  so  glad,'  says  she.     'Just 
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fancy,  I  shall  see  him  to-night !  Won't 
he  be  surprised !  * 

**  Coster  drained  his  glass.  '  And  now, 
gents,  and  you,  Speader' — to  me — *you  *11 
tell  me  what  *s  going  to  be  done.' 

" '  Good  God,  Jim ! '  I  cried,  *  haven't  you 
heard  the  news  ? ' 

"  *  What  news?  *  he  asks  sharply.  *  Mind, 
I  've  a  tale  to*  rig  up  to  her  before  we  gets 
to  Dead  Injun.' 

"  I  told  him  what  had  happened.  He 
turned  on  me  as  fierce  as  a  catamount,  as 
if  I  were  personally  responsible.  *  Of  all 
the  infernal  ijiuts  Dead  Injun  takes  the 
biscuit  and  swallers  the  tin,'  says  he.  *  You 
are  such  a  gang  of  chattering  monkeys  as 
to  go  and  choose  the  time  when  this  lady 's 
coming  for  your  dod- rotted  foolishness  I ' 

*'  It  was  hard  on  us,  I  told  him,  seeing 
as  we  knew  nothing  about  the  lady. 

"  *  What's  going  to  be  done  ?'  asks  Jim. 
'It'll  break  her  heart  if  she  doesn't  see 
him,  or  Dead  Injun  doesn't  know  him  for 
a  saint.     You  double-blanked  fools ! ' 

"  We  considered  a  bit,  and  then  it  was 
arranged,  at  Jim's  suggestion,  that  I  should 
take  the  speediest  beast  in  the  city  and  go 
on  ahead  to  prepare  Dead  Injun.  Jim 
undertook  to  dawdle  with  the  coach. 
'  Understand,'  says  he  slowly,  as  was  his 
way  when  he  meant  business,  *  if  thisyer 
lady  hears  anythmg  agin  her  husband's 
character  I  *11  wipe  out  the  hull  place 
single-handed.* 

"  And  he  'd  have  had  a  good  try  at  it, 
would  Jim. 

**  Just  as  I  was  mounted  the  lady  comes 
out,  and  I  had  a  good  look  at  her.  She 
was  a  pretty  woman,  and  no  mistake. 
*  Oh,  Mr.  Coster,'  says  she,  smiling  as 
sweet  as  sunshine  on  Jim,  *  I  hope  you  are 
going  to  start  soon.  You  know  why, 
don't  you  ? ' 

**  *  Cert'nly,  Madam,'  says  Jim,  with  a 
look  round  at  us.  *  We  're — we  're  waiting 
for  the  mails,  and  then  we'll  go  along 
spanking.'  (*  Ride  like  the  devil ! '  he 
whispers  to  me.) 

"It  wasn't  a  bad  piece  of  horseflesh, 
and  I  calcalate  I  did  that  journey  in  first- 
class  time,  if  I  didn't  break  the  record.  It 
was  about  twilight  when  I  galloped  down 
the  valley  as  if  there  were  a  prairie-fire 


behind  me,  but  I  saw  there  was  a  big 
crowd  in  front  of  Defoy's  Saloon.  They 
set  up  a  cheer  when  they  saw  me  coming, 
a  regular  screech  of  a  cheer.  What 's  up  ? 
thinks  I. 

**  As  I  came  on  'em  Yardley  bawls  out, 

*  You  've  missed  the  fun,  my  boy  ;  you  're 
in  a  tear  of  a  hurry,  but  it's  too  late. 
Congratulations,  pard  ;  we  've  done  it, 
we  've  done  it.  Stand  aside,  mates/  says 
he,  grinning  like  a  tom-cat  out  courting, 
'  stand  aside  and  let  him  see  it.  Hooray 
for  the  Vigilantes  I ' 

"  They  makes  a  lane,  and  I  advances 
and  sees  the  body  of  Handsome  Wilmot 
lying  there  as  stiff  as  a  ramrod,  looking 
anything  but  pretty,  as  a  bullet  had  broken 
his  nose  to  little  bits.  He  wasn't  Hand- 
some Wilmot  any  more. 

"  Yardley  took  hold  of  my  boss's  bridle. 
'  Come  up  with  the  skunk  three  miles  this 
side  of  Pineville,'  says  he.  '  He  got  the 
drop  on  us  at  first  from  behind  a  tree,  and 
Jake  Collins  '11  have  to  shoot  with  his  left 
in  future — his  right 's  clean  shot  oflf.  We 
took  to  cover  then,  and  got  all  round  him, 
and  in  half  an  hour — well,  it  was  that,' 
pointing  to  the  body. 

**  I  was  upset.  *  You  infamal  fools,'  I 
cries,  and  my  tongue  did  fly,  you  bet. 
They  stared  at  me,  and  one  or  two  looked 
mighty  ugly,  so  I  thought  it  time  to 
explain,  and  I  told  'em  the  tale.  '  It  '11 
kill  the  woman,*  says  I.  '  Dead  Injun  will 
have  a  mighty  poor  show,  and  Jim  Coster 
means  business.' 

"  Everybody  looked  pretty  glum.  *  It 
beats  me,*  says  Yardley,  and  we  followed 
him  in  and  took  whisky  to  think  it  over. 
'  What 's  to  be  done,  boys  ? '  says  he. 

"'Aye,   what's  to   be  done?'   says  I. 

*  Time 's  short ;  she  '11  be  here  inside 
thirty  minutes.  For  one  thing,  this  corpse 
must  be  buried  on  the  Q.  T.  We  shall 
have  to  rig  up  a  yarn  as  he  died  noble  a 
week  or  two  agone  amid  the  tears  of  this 
hull  community  —  the  most  respected 
citizen  of  Dead  Injun.' 

"  *  Ver  hand,  pard,'  says  Yardley;  'that's 
the  ticket.     Who'll  spin  the  yarn  ?* 

**  *  You,'  we  all  says,  *  being  the  chief  of 
thisver  committee.' 

m 

**  He  didn't  like  it,  but  it  was  his  show, 
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and  he  says,  '  Well,  boys,  God's  truth,  I 
don't  like  the  job ;  but,  for  God's  sake, 
load  me  up  with  the  details  of  thjsyer 
melancholy  incident,  sharp.' 

"  We  all  lent  a  hand  towards  making  a 
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tale  that  would  stand,  then  we  had  a  glass 
or  two  to  steady  us.  It  was  dark  when  the 
coach  came  in,  and  we  all  went  to  the 
door  to  receive  her,  not  quite  as  cool  as 
brave  Vigilantes  should  be,  I  guess. 

"I  jumped  up  beside  Jim  as  soon  as 
the  coach  stopped,  and  whispered  as  much 
as  I  could  inside  a  quarter  of  a  minute. 

"  'Gents  of  Dead  Injun,'  says  Jim,  '  I  've 
a  lady  here  come  to  your  respected  town 
to  see  her  husband.  Do  any  of  you  know 
the  gent  .=  His  name— let 's  see,  his  name 
is  Mr.  Wilmot.' 

"  The  lady  got  down.  'Is  he  here — !\Ir. 
Harrj-  Wilmot  ? '  she  asks.  It 's  God's 
truth,  but  her  voice,  so  sweet  and  low, 
made  all  the  boys  feel  kinder  sick. 


"  It  was  Yardley's  show,  and  we  were 
glad  it  was.  He  looked  kinder  pitiful  at 
us,  but  nobody  leant  a  hand,  and  he  steps 
up  to  her.  '  Sorrj',  Ma'am,  he  ain't  here,' 
says  he.  '  We  wish  he  was.  A  kinder, 
honester  gentleman  never  lived  in  thisyer 

" '  Oh,  he  isn't  dead,  he  isn't  dead  ? ' 
she  cries,  and  it  made  us  feel  kinder  sicker 
to  hear  her. 

" '  Let  me  take  you  into  the  hotel. 
Ma'am,  and  tell  you  what  I  know,'  says 
Yardley. 

"  She  began  sobbing  as  Yardley  led  her 
in,  and  we  goes  to  the  bar.  Jim  couldn't 
stop,  as  he  was  late  already,  but  he  says, 
'  Boys,  I  shall  be  this  way  to-morrow,  don't 
ye  forget.' 

"  After  a  time  Yardley  comes  out.  His 
hands  trembled,  and  we  dosed  him  with 
whisky  without  a  word.  '  Boys,'  he  says 
at  last,  'of  all  the  darned  business  I've 
been  in,  thisyer 's  hell!  Great  snakes! 
it's  awful— and  him  lying  dead  not  twenty 
yards  away !'    And  he  piled  on  the  whisky 

"  ■  I  told  her,'  says  Yardley,  '  as  how 
he'd  been  the  manager  of  one  of  the 
mines,  the  leading  and  most  respected 
gentleman  in  the  town ;  and  how,  when 
the  rock  fell  and  the  two  miners  were 
crushed,  he  went  to  their  rescue,  working 
like  a  hero  until  there  was  another  fall,  and 
he  got  crushed  hisself.  He  died  like  a 
hero.  Ma'am,'  says  1,  'and  we  buried  him 
with  the  respect  and  tears  of  this  hull 
town,  and  Dead  Injun  can  make  a  show 
on  occasion,  Ma'am,'  says  I. 

"  She  wept  and  sobbed  for  a  long  time, 
and  r  didn't  feel  exactly  comfortable.  '  It 
was  like  him,'  she  says  at  last,  '  to  sacrifice 
his  life  to  save  others.  My  brave,  dead 
husband!'  and  then  she  falls  to. tears 
again,  and  I  comes  away. 

"  By  and  by  she  comes  into  the  bar 
where  we  were  talking.  She  was  between 
us  and  the  door,  or  there  'd  have  been  a 
record  exit,  you  bet.  '  Gentlemen,'  says 
she,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  '  I  want  to  give 
you  my  poor  but  heartfelt  thanks  for  your 
kindness  and  respect  to  my  poor  dead 
husband,  I  should  like  to  see  his  grave. 
Will  someone  take  me  to  see  it  ?  ' 
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"  We  was  all  struck  of  a  heap.  We  had 
never  once  thought  of  that,  and  could  only 
stare  at  her ;  but,  by  good  luck,  Yardley's 
wits  were  working,  and  he  chips  in  while 
we  were  standing  open-mouthed.  '  It  is 
too  dark  now,  Ma'am,'  says  he  ;  '  I  'U  take 
you  first  thing  in  the  morning.  You  '11 
say  Dead  Injun  did  its  duty  by  the  tomb- 
stone. Ma'am.' 

"  ■  Thank  you,'  says  she,  '  I  think — I 
think  I'd  better  retire.  It  has  been  a 
great  shock  to  me,  gentlemen.  Good 
night,  and  blessings  on  you.'  It  did  make 
us  feel  sick. 

"  '  We  're  in  a  fix,'  says  I  as  soon  as  she 
had  gone,  and  somebody  else  wanted  to 
know  in  the  name  of  all  that  was  (iety 
why  Yardley  had  put  in  that  embarrassing 
lie  about  the  tombstone.  '  We  're  in  no 
fix,'  says  Yardley.  '  I  '11  see  this  through. 
All  the  members  of  the  Committee  will 
assemble  at  the  Cemetery  at  midnight  with 
the  proper  tools,  and  we'll  bury  him.  Three 
or  four  of  you  will  come  along  of  me  now 
to  interview  Slypen  and  Jaggers.  They  'II 
have  to  get  a  wooden  tombstone  fixed  up 
by  seven  in  the  morning,  or  we'll  know 
the  reason  why,  suitably  painted  and  en- 
graved. "  Harry  Wilmot.  Aged  thirty- 
three.  He  died  for  others."  How  will  that 
do,  mates  ? ' 

.  "  Well,  we  worked  like  devils  that  night, 
and  it  was  done.  When  Bill  took  her  out 
next  morning  there  was  a  grave  and  a 
handsome  tombstone  —  or  tomb-board, 
rather — shaped  like  a  cross,  and  looking 
very  neat,  though  the  paint  was  raylhtr 
sticky  to  the  touch,  and  there  was  a  smell 
of  turps  around.  But  she  never  noticed 
these  little  defects, 

"  She  elected  to  stay  at  Dead  Injun  for 
two  or  three  days.  The  hull  town  was 
like  a  mothers'  meeting  the  whole  time, 
but  it  was  the  quakiest  time  we  'd  ever 
spent,  lest  the  truth  should  come  out  from 
some  fool  or  other.  But,  thank  the  Lord  ! 
we  got  her  off'  safe  with  Jim  Coster.  She 
was  going  to  her  friends  at  Springfield,  III. 
We  'd  found  nearly  a  thousand  dollars  on 
the  corpse,  and  we  made  a  little  collection 
that  made  it  into  about  three  thousand. 
She  wept  as  she  bade  us  good-bve. 

"  lim  Coster  stopped  the  day  but  one 


after  on  his  way  to  Pineviile.  We  felt  a 
bit  narvous  as  he  emptied  his  glass  in 
Defoy's  Saloon  without  a  word.  But  pre- 
sently he  turned  on  us.  '  Boys,'  he  says, 
'  I  'm  proud  to  tell  you  that  in  my  humble 
opinion  Dead  Injun  has  done  its  duty.  I 
won't  deny,'  says  he,  '  as  the  occasion  was 
trying,  and  1  won't  deny  as  I  didn't  think 
Dead  Injtm  had  the  spunk  to  do  it.  1 
congratulate  you,  gents,  on  a  fine  per- 
formance of  public  spirit  on  a  trying 
occasion.  I  say  thisyer:  that  no  town, 
as  I  know,  conid  have  done  it  much  better. 
I  drinks  prosperity  to  Dead  Injun.' 

"  And  then  Jim  walks  out  and  gets  away. 
We  cheered  him  as  far  as  we  could  see  the 
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coach,  and  you  bet  there  was  some  whisky 
drunk  that  night.  It  was  something  to  have 
a  certificate  like  that  from  Jim  Coster  to 
throw  in  the  face  of  Pineviile,  Faroville, 
and  Paradise." 
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SEVENTEEN  years^go  last  August  the 
country  of  the  Netherlands  and  the 
House  of  Orange  were  made  glad  by 
.  the  birth  of  a  Princess,  who  was  a  daughter 
of  William  III.  and  his  second  wife,  Emma 
Adelaide  Wilhelmina  Theresa,  a  Princess 
of  Waldeck-Pyrmont.  This  was  the  first 
child  of  their  Majesties,  and  proved, 
indeed,  to  be  the  only  one;  but  by  her 
birth  a  direct  heir  to  the  throne  was  pro- 
vided, and  the  people  rejoiced  accordingly. 
Hollanders,  as  a  rule,  are  not  enthusiastic, 
but  here  was  an  occasion  which  was  much 
beyond  the  ordinary,  and  so  the  national 
trait  of  unmoved  temperament  of  disposi- 
tion for  once  gave  way,  and  festivity  was 
the  general  order.  Perhaps  nowhere  was 
there  more  rejoicing  than  at  the  Hague, 
the  quaintly  interesting  city  which  is  the 
political  capital  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  place  where  the  little  Princess  first  saw 
the  light. 

Six  weeks  afterwards  her  Royal  High- 
ness was  publicly  baptised,  this  ceremony 
taking  place  in  the  Williams  Church  in 
the  presence  of  a  distinguished  congre- 
gation, amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Princes  Henry  and  Frederick  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Saxe-Weimar,  the  Prince  of  Waldeck- 
P}Tmont,  the  whole  of  the  Diplomatic 
Body,  and  the  principal  authorities  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  baby's  parents  were  altogether 
devoted  to  her,  and  seldom  went  any- 
where unless  she  accompanied  them ; 
but  if  there  was  one  person  more  than 
another  who  was  inordinately  fond  of  her, 


it  was  her  father ;  she  was  literally  the 
joy  of  his  heart,  and  he  could  scarcely 
bear  her  out  of  his  sight.  When  the  time 
came  for  her  to  walk  and  talk,  her  father 
continually  had  her  with  him  in  the 
Audience  Chamber  or  in  his  private 
sitting-room,  where  she  was  an  endless 
source  of  amusement  with  her  baby 
chatter  and  her  funny  little  ways.  She 
would  post  her  small  self  at  one  of  the 
windows  which  commands  a  good  look- 
out over  the  Dam  (the  busiest  square  in 
Amsterdam)  and  wave  her  hand  to  the 
loyal.  Hollanders,  who  would  invariably 
look  up  at  her  as  they  passed  and  give 
her  greeting.  Many  and  varied  were  the 
questions  from  the  little  Wilhelmina  as  to 
what  went  on  outside ;  her  inquiring  mind 
wanting  to  know  the  why  and  the  where- 
fore of  everything  she  saw. 

I  must  not,  however,  omit  to  record  her 
first  visit  to  England ;  it  was  made  when 
she  was  too  young  to  know  much  of  it, 
for  she  was  only  about  twenty  months  old, 
the  occasion  being  the  marriage  of  her 
aunt  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Albany. 

At  whichever  of  the  royal  residences  the 
King  and  Queen  might  be  staying,  the 
little  Princess  Wilhelmina  was  a  familiar 
figure  in  the  neighbourhood,  taking  daily 
drives  with  her  mother  or  her  nurse,  or 
riding  on  her  shagg}'  pony.  Sometimes, 
too,  as  she  got  older,  she  would  be 
seen  walking  out  in  the  streets  with  her 
governess,  obviously  interested  in  every- 
thing that  met  her  gaze.  Somewhere  I 
have  read  a  little  incident  of  how  on  one 
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occasion  she  was  noticed  walking  out  in 
the  Hague.  ''It  is  Christmas,  and  the 
royal  family  is  in  residence  at  the  Hague. 
Although  it  is  snowing  slightly,  a  child 
dressed  in  dark-blue  plush  may  be  seen 
walking  in  the  town  by  the  side  of  a  lady, 
a  man-servant  following  behind.  Every- 
one pauses  to  salute  her  respectfully,  and 
some  cadets  make  a  hedge  on  each  side  of 
her  path.  She  passes  between  these  living 
walls,  but  almost  without  seeing  them,  for 
all  her  attention  is  absorbed  by  some 
children  playing  on  a  bench.  Suddenly 
she  perceives  her  guard  of  honour,  tall 
lads,  cap  in  hand,  ready  to  salute  her ;  but 
although  she  is  very  small  compared  with 
them,  she  is  not  at  all  afraid,  and  knows 
perfectly  well  how  to  return  their  salute, 
and  is  delighted  at  their  fine  uniforms." 

Frequent  journeys  were  made  to 
Scheveningen,  the  Dutch  Brighton,  which 
is  in  close  proximity  to  the  Hague.  Here 
the  little  Princess  spent  some  of  her 
happiest  hours,  busy  with  spade  and  pail 
on  the  wide  expanse  of  the  beach ;  enjoy- 
ing herself,  in  fact,  in  the  same  manner 
as  did  the  hundreds  of  children  who 
played  around  her.  The  drive  out  to  this 
little  fishing-village  is  through  oAe  of 
the  prettiest  woods  in  the  countrj',  leafy 
avenues  of  oaks,  chestnuts,  and  elms 
running  side  by  side,  shady  walks  and 
sylvan  retreats  stretching  away  on  either 
hand.  Along  one  of  these  avenues  the 
youthful  Princess  would  drive  her  pair  of 
ponies  frequently  as  soon  as  she  was  old 
enough  to  handle  the  ribbons,  and  that 
was  an  accomplishment  which  she  really 
excelled  in  at  a  very  early  age.  Sometimes 
a  visit  would  be  paid  to  the  Kursaal,  where 
might  be  heard  one  of  the  finest  string 
bands  of  Europe. 

I  was  once  present  when  a  ver}'  special 
visit  was  paid  to  this  place ;  it  was  sub- 
sequent to  the  death  of  the  late  King,  and 
Princess  Wilhelmina  had  become  Queen 
of  the  Netherlands.  The  occasion  was 
the  birthday  of  her  youthful  Majesty,  and 
all  Holland  was  celebrating  it  in  jubilant 
fashion.  Out  at  Scheveningen  the  rejoi- 
cings were  on  an  extra  grand  scale,  for  the 
two  Queens,  mother  and  daughter,  had 
signified  their  intention  of  being  present 


at  the  Kursaal  festival  and  concert  of 
national  music.  The  village  was  gay 
with  evergreens  and  orange  flags  and 
streamers,  and  the  people  were  resplendent 
in  ties,  sashes,  and  head-gear  of  the  same 
national  colour.  In  conspicuous  places 
the  royal  motto,  "Je  maintiendrai,"  was 
given  due  prominence.  Shows  and  booths 
were  erected  not  only  on  waste  grounds, 
but  in  the  avenues  and  boulevards  of  the 
Hague,  and  the  population  was  out  in  its 
thousands.  A  grand  review  of  troops  was 
held,  fireworks  were  arranged  for,  and 
everything  that  could  be  done  was  done  to 
keep  the  natal  day  right  royally.  Special 
attention  was  paid  to  the  little  ones,  for 
the  youthful  Queen  had  not  then  left  her 
childhood's  days  behind,  and  so  was  one  of 
them  and  with  them  ;  therefore  I  was  not 
surprised,  in  walking  round  the  Lange 
Voorhout  and  other  boulevards  of  the 
Hague,  to  find  that  the  majority  of  the 
booths  had  laid  themselves  out  for  the 
delectation  of  young  Holland,  cake  and 
fritter-frying  especially  being  well  to  the 
fore. 

By  the  Queen-Regent's  permission  I 
have  more  than  once  visited  each  of  the 
Dutch  royal  palaces,  and  so  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  everyday  sur- 
roundings of  Wilhelmina — a  Queen  at  ten 
years  of  age.  A  big  gloomy  pile  of  build- 
ings is  the  Amsterdam  one,  built  origin- 
ally for  the  administration  of  law  and 
justice,  and  for  all  functions  connected 
with  civic  government.  Here  the  two 
Queens  only  come  for  brief  visits  :  just  a 
round  of  receptions,  a  dinner  or  two,  etc., 
stately,  formal  affairs,  where  the  Dutch 
courtiers  and  burghers  with  the  solid 
grim  countenances  characteristic  of  the 
nation  assemble  to  render  homage  to  the 
Queen-Regent  and  to  see  their  future 
ruler,  who  is  one  of  their  revered  and 
beloved  House  of  Orange.  Hope  had 
almost  died  within  them  when  the  two 
sons  of  William  and  his  first  consort  had 
passed  away  one  after  the  other ;  but  the 
birth  of  the  baby  Princess  had  revived  it ; 
hence  the  girl-Queen  is  very  dear  to 
these  reserved  and  taciturn  people. 

Wilhelmina  was  about  thirteen  years  of 
age  when  I  first  visited  Amsterdam,  and 
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more  of  a  child  than  the  offspring  of  many 
a  commoner.  From  the  Court  state  and 
intrigues  she  had  been  kept  singularly  free 
by  the  wisdom  of  her  mother.  Entirely 
unsophisticated  in  her  manner,  she  had 
not  acquired  the  air  of  premature  woman- 
hood that  so  often  distinguishes  the 
precocious  children  of  the  age.  Simple 
pleasures  and  amusements  were  still  dear 
to  her,  dolls  and  other  toys  still  held  a 
large  place  in  her  regard.  I  looked  round 
the  Audience  Chamber,  where  she  had 
passed  so  many  hours  in  her  father's 
company,  and  there,  although  Wilhelmina 
was  only  in  Amsterdam  for  a  few  days, 
were  toys,  and  to  spare.  A  game  had 
recently  been  enjoyed,  and  ddls  had 
recently  been  nursed  and  played  with — 
perhaps  a  make-believe  school,  wedding, 
or  Court  ceremony  had  been  held,  for 
some  were  in  festive  attire ;  and  all  were 
put  down  as  though  play  had  been  suddenly 
interrupted ;  battledores  and  shuttlecocks 
were  thrown  upon  the  floor,  however, 
while  dolly — ^precious  to  all  small  maidens 
of  whatever  degree — reposed  on  the  chair 
of  state.  One  or  two  of  these  dollies 
looked  eminently  Dutch,  though  others 
were  in  the  latest  Paris  fashions;  there 
was  one,  however — ^which,  if  I  did  not 
mistake — was  intended  for  a  governess, 
for  she  was  in  prim  plain  black  silk,  with 
decorous  cuffs  and  collars  of  lace  ;  around 
her  were  the  doll  -  children  of  various 
sizes,  with  fixed  attentive  and  placid 
countenances. 

By  and  by  this  room  will  be  used  for 
more  serious  purposes,  for  here  the  youth- 
ful Queen  will  hold  her  receptions  after 
her  coronation.  It  is  a  very  handsome 
apartment,  its  walls  almost  covered  with 
magnificent  paintings.  The  small  furniture 
specially  made  for  the  Queen  when  a  child 
had  not  at  the  time  of  my  first  visit  been 
removed.  The  Dutch  palaces  are  not  one 
whit  behind  those  of  any  other  country  for 
richness  of  appointments.  All  the  furniture 
of  this  particular  place  is  in  First  Empire 
style.  Certainly  much  of  it  here  needs 
renovation,  more  particularly  in  the  State 
rooms;  but,  doubtless,  this  renovation 
will  be  very  wholesale  prior  to  the  coron- 
ation and  its  consequent  festivities. 


The  Palace  can  boast  of  one  of  the 
finest  ball-rooms  in  Europe,' not  only  for 
size  but  for  architecture.  Its  measure- 
ments are  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  by 
fifty- five  feet,  with  a  roof  over  one  hundred 
feet  in  height.  The  remarkable  part  of  it  is 
that  it  is  entirely  unsupported  by  columns ; 
wall,  roofs,  and  floor  are  lined  entirely 
with  white  Italian  marble,  the  centre  of 
the  latter  having  a  representation  of  the 
firmament  in  inlaid  copper.  On  the  rare 
occasions  of  a  State  dinner  it  is  here  that 
it  takes  place.  The  private  dining-room 
is  known  as  the  Hall  of  the  Mos^.  In  it 
there  are  three  very  noted  paintings  by 
Flinck,  Bronkhorst,  and  Jakob  de  Wit. 
This  last  is  the  largest  painting  known ; 
it  extends  the  entire  length  of  the  room, 
and  every  figure  is  life-sized.  The 
subject  is  *'  Moses  Choosing  the  Seventy 
Elders."  I 

The  throne — which  is  ready  for  its 
future  occupant — is  of  course  an  object  of 
interest.  Since  the  death  *of  his  late 
Majesty,  it  has  been  entirely  re-hung  and 
decorated,  but  has  not  yet  been  used,  and 
will  not  be  until  her  Majesty's  coronation. 
The  actual  ceremony  will  take  place  in 
the  adjoining  church,  known  in  the  Dutch 
vernacular  as  the  Nieuwe  Kerk,  but 
homage  wull  be  paid  and  receptions  held 
immediately  after  in  this  Palace ;  then,  for 
the  first  time,  this  throne  will  be  used. by 
the  young  Queen.  It  is  handsomely  hung 
in  crimson  and  gold,  with  lining  of  white 
silk.  At  the  summit  of  the' back  of  the 
burnished  chair  is  a  gilded  crown,  which, 
among  other  precious  stones,  contains 
some  large  amethysts. 

But  what  is  particularly  interesting  just 
now  is  the  opportunity  of,  seeing  the 
actual  /lomes  of  the  young  Queen,  places 
where  she  studies  and  plays,  and  where 
many  things  may  be  seen  m  which  she 
has  been  wont  to  interest  herself.  One  of 
these  homes  is  at  Soestdijk,*^.a  secluded 
place  some  miles  from  Amsterdam.  It  is 
approached  by  a  charming  drive  through 
the  avenues  of  a  pretty  "wood,  and  is  a 
long,  low  building  paint-ed  entirely  in  "white. 
It  is  not  really  State  property,  but  was 
bequeathed  to  the -Queen -Regent  by  the 
late  King.     The  house  is  surrounded  by 
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beautiful  gardens,  and  has  at  some  con- 
siderable distance  in  the  rear  commodious 
stabling  and  a  miniature  farm,  the  latter 
expressly  for  the  use  of  the  young  Queen, 
As  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of  Dutch 
children,  her  Majesty  has  received  a  very 
practical  training,  and  is  therefore  quite  an 
adept  in  dairy  and  farm  management. 
This  special  one  at  Soestdijk  is  entirely 
under  her  own  supervision,  and  every  detail 
connected  with  it  has  for  her  the  liveliest 
interest.    The  pretty  ponies  she  drives  are 


perhaps  of  which  is  the  immense  painting 
of  William  of  Orange  at  Quatre-Bras ;  also 
may  be  seen  a  part  of  the  flag  captured  at 
the  taking  of  the  Citadel  of  Antwerp,  as 
well  as  some  relics  of  one  of  Wilhelmina's 
favourite  heroes.  Admiral  van  Speyk. 
There  is  much  of  interest  to  see  in  the 
house,  but,  of  course,  the  chief  attention 
is  centred  in  the  private  apartments  of 
their  Majesties.  These  are  particularly 
homely  in  appearance,  and  have  a  good 
display  of  Oriental    china,  finely  worked 
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Stabled  here  during  the  royal  residence, 
and  she  is  a  familiar  figure  in  the  lanes 
around,  accompanied  by  one  or  two 
attendants  and  her  favourite  dog  "  Swell." 
The  interior  of  the  residence  is  not  at 
all  stately  and  palace-like,  but  is  just  a 
comfortable  and  cosy  home.  The  dining- 
room,  or  White  Saloon,  is  the  largest 
apartment  of  the  house,  and  is  particularly 
striking  in  appearance  from  its  abundance 
of  alabaster  and  Carrara  marble  statuar}-, 
all  of  the  most  beautiful  execution  ;  while 
the  crimson  of  the  hangings,  furniture,  and 
carpet  enhances  the  purity  of  the  white 
ceiling  and  walls.  The  Waterloo  Room  is 
another  fine  chamber,  the  chief  attraction 


tapestry,  upholstery  of  art  needlework,  and 
quantities  of  curios  of  all  descriptions. 

Perhaps  the  greater  part  of  the  youiig 
Queen's  happj'  days,  however,  have  been 
spent  at  the  Palace  of  "  Het  Loo,"  another 
of  the  royal  residences,  which  is  in  a  charm- 
ingly sequestered  situation.  This  was  the 
favourite  home  of  the  late  King,  and  here 
he  breathed  his  last.  The  nearest  station  to 
it  is  at  Apeldoom,  a  typical  Dutch  village  ; 
one  has  to  go  through  here  and  across  a 
densely  wooded  forest  for  some  consider- 
able distance,  and  at  length  the  Palace  is 
sighted.  It  is  a  fine  looking  and  imposing 
building,  standing  back  in  a  large  quad- 
rangle which  is  made  gay  with   Jlowers. 
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The  entire  place,  though,  is  eminently 
Dutch  in  its  appearance,  and  its  in- 
terior, though  thoroughly  regal,  is  also 
extremely  comfortable.  Here  the  greater 
part  of  the  young  Wilhelraina's  studies 
have  been  carried  on.  In  this  respect  few 
children  could  have  envied  her,  for  she  has 
certainly  had  to  work  hard  and  persistently 
from  her  very  earliest  days.  I  suppose  there 
is  scarcely  a  girl  subject  in  the  country 
who  has  not  enjoyed  more  fun  and  freedom 
than  has  their  youthful  Queen.  To  her 
mother  has  been  left  the  entire  super- 
vision of  her  education  until  she  should 
have  attained  the  age  of  sixteen.  Her 
principal  teacher — and,  indeed,  her  con- 
stant companion — has  been  an  English 
governess ;  but  in  the  matter  of  education 


history  is  really  her  favourite  subject.  She 
both  plays  and  sings,  but  is  not  par- 
ticularly fond  of  either  accomplishment. 
A  great  deal  of  time,  however,  has  to  be 
devoted  to  subjects  which  only  those  who 
are  royally  bom  have  to  acquire ;  such 
as  the  legal  relations  towards  the 
several  estates  of  the  realm,  constitutional 
government,  international  laws,  and  the 
various  nice  points  which  have  to  be 
observed  in  the  relations  of  monarch  to 
monarch. 

Every  morning  at  seven  o'clock  the 
little  Queen  has  always  been  in  the  habit 
of  getting  up,  winter  and  summer,  taking 
her  breakfast  at  half-past  eight,  and  com- 
mencing her  daily  studies  at  nine.  About 
half-past  eleven  she  would  ride  in  the  park 


this  lady  has,  of  course,  been  aided  by 
other  teachers.  Wilhelmina's  studies  have 
been  very  comprehensive.  She  writes  and 
speaks  English,  French  and  German,  as 
well  as  Dutch,  sketches  and  paints;  but 


on  her  favourite  pony  ;  this  park,  which  is 

really  part  and  parcel  of  the  forest,  has 
been  what  one  might  term  her  playground. 
Then  she  has  joined  her  mother  at 
luncheon,  this  meal,  until  recently,  having 
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been  the  little  Queen's  dinner.  After  this 
her  occupations  have  been  varied,  some- 
times a  walk  or  a  drive,  either  with  her 
mother  or  a  governess,  at  other   times 


dairy  farming,  cooking,  and  general  house- 
keeping, all  acquired  in  true  childish 
fashion  under  the  guise  of  play.  She  has 
a  thorough  kitchen  fitted  up  here,  which 


games  with  her  toys,  or  a  visit  to  her  little 
Swiss  house  near  the  Palace ;  but  in  any 
case  there  have  been  more  studies,  the 
termination  of  which  has  been  at  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

There  is  a  large  lake  where  she  has 
learned  to  row  skilfully,  and  where  in  the 
winter  she  may  be  seen  thoroughly  enjoy- 
ing herself  in  the  exhilarating  exercise  of 
skating.  Gardening,  too,  has  been  one 
of  her  favourite  recreations,  and  the  pretty 
comer  reserved  for  her  has  been  entirely 
under  her  own  management.  There  is  a 
large  pigeon-house  inhabited  by  hundreds 
of  birds,  the  feeding  of  which  has  been 
an  almost  daily  delight  to  the  child-Queen, 
but  she  has  always  been  passionately  fond 
of  birds  and  animals  of  all  descriptions, 
delighting  in  feeding  the  fallow  deer  in 
the  park  and  the  swans  on  the  lake, 
enjoying  merry  gambols  with  her  dogs  or 
good  gallops  on  her  various  ponies. 

Her  Swiss  cotlagc,  before  mentioned,  has 
always  been  a  source  of  huge  delight  lo 
her,  and  has  scned  the  purpose  really  of 
imparting  practical  instruction  in  the  art  of 
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she  is  competent  to  manage  on  her  own 
responsibility.  In  the  little  room  adjoining 
she  has  been  in  ihe  habit  of  receiving  her 
cousins,  two  or  three  favourite  Court 
children,  and  her  ladies-in-waiting,  rega- 
ling them  on  little  dainties  and  a  variety  of 
cakes  which  she  has  previously  made  for 
them.  Whether  the  ladies  or  the  children 
have  most  appreciated  these  dainties  is 
not  certain  ;  certainly  the  latter,  as  a  rale, 
have  not  limited  digestive  powers  ;  perhaps, 
though,  this  would  appertain  to  the  more 
juvenile  efforts  of  Wilhclmina  rather  than 
to  the  later  almost  professional  perform- 
ances. There  is  one  part  of  this  Swiss 
cottage  that  would  very  much  delight  all 
children,  for  it  contains  such  an  accumula- 
tion of  toys  as  is  rarely  or  never  seen  outside 
a  toy  warehouse.  About  twelve  years,  I  was 
told,  these  had  gradually  been  gathering  ; 
and  there  are  some  of  all  sorts,  shapes, 
and  sizes,  many  being  very  costly.  The 
thorough  inspection  would  bean  interesting 
studj-,  but  one  in  which  I  had  not  time  to 
indulge,  having  so  many  places  to  visit, 
and  so  much  to  see  at  each. 
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Very  wisely,  the  little  Queen  has  been  in 
a  great  measure  allowed  to  escape  State 
functions ;  at  any  rate,  previously  to  attain- 
ing the  age  of  sixteen.  Of  course,  there 
have  been  occasions  when  it  has  been 
thought  wise  for  her  to  make  some  public 
appearance.  At  one  time  she  was  what 
one  might  term  **  on  view  "  for  an  entire 
week  in  one  part  of  her  country,  going  out 
every  day  to  be  the  central  figure  in 
festivities  which  the  loyal  Dutch  had 
prepared  for  her.  Everywhere  the  quaint 
little  towns  were  decorated,  and  the  streets 
filled  with  queerly  dressed  people  who  had 
flocked  in  from  adjoining  villages ;  but, 
sad  to  relate,  every  day  was  wet,  and  only 
those  who  have  been  in  the  Netherlands 
during  a  cold  season,  which  is  also  a  wet 
one,  can  really  understand  the  discomfort 
entailed.  Day  after  day  the  people  came 
up,  despite  the  weather ;  but  although  it 
was  fresh  places  and  fresh  people  each 
day — and  so  for  them  was  only  the  drench- 
ing of  a  few  hours — yet  to  the  little  Queen 
it  was  a  dreary  succession  of  cold  and  wet, 
a  continual  round  of  drives  in  open  car- 
riages and  a  return  chilled  and  drenched 
from  the  long  exposure. 

But  all  the  outdoor  ceremonies  have 
not  been  of  this  desponding  nature.  I 
can  give  you  a  photograph  of  one  which 
took  place  amid  the  brightest  surround- 
ings, and  was  favoured  with  the  most 
glorious  weather.  The  place  was  in  the 
Park  at  the  Hague,  and  the  occasion  the 
presentation  of  new  colours  to  some  of 
her  small  Majesty's  warriors;  and  very 
proud  were  they  to  receive  these  flags 
from  the  hands  of  the  young  Queen.  The 
troops  are  drawn  up  in  position,  the 
Queen  performing  the  ceremony  from 
the  carriage,  which  carriage  also  contained 
the  Queen-Regent. 

This  brings  me  to  the  Royal  Palace  at 
the  Hague,  where  the  two  Queens  invari- 
ably stay  for  the  season.  Here  the  daily 
routine  is  of  necessity  somewhat  varied, 
but  the  usual  morning  drive  is  rarely 
omitted,  and  here  and  there  groups  of 
people  congregate  in  the  quaint  old 
Dutch  streets  waiting  to  see  the  Queen 
pass.  Invariably  the  horses'  heads  are 
tamed  towards  Scheveningen,  the  place 


where  the  aristocracy  of  the  Netherlands 
congregate  for  the  invigorating  air  and  the 
sea-breezes. 

Wilhelmina's  emancipation  from  the 
school-room  has  now  taken  place,  and 
governesses  are  of  the  past.  Although 
not  yet  the  reigning  Sovereign,  yet  more 
duties  will  devolve  upon  the  youthful 
Queen  than  she  has  had  to  discharge 
hitherto.  Just  now,  however,  the  cares  of 
a  kingdom  weigh  lightly,  and  the  State 
functions  for  the  most  part  will  be  pleasur- 
able ones ;  but  still,  a  different  order  of 
things  has  set  in :  her  Majesty  no  longer 
appears  in  public  with  her  hair  down  and 
short  dresses — the  former  is  done  up  in 
regulation  manner,  and  the  latter  worn  a 
womanly  length.  Her  Majesty  is  tall  for 
her  age,  of  clear  fair  complexion,  with 
blue  eyes  and  fair  hair;  her  expression 
is  particularly  bright-looking,  and  quite 
free  from  the  dullness  which  is  somewhat 
a  national  characteristic.  Wilhelmina  will 
by  and  by  be  very  wealthy  —  even  for  a 
Queen — ^for  the  Dutch  have  rich  posses- 
sions in  the  East  Indies,  and  a  large 
fortune  was  left  her  by  her  uncle,  the  late 
Prince  Henr)'. 

The  Palace  of  the  Hague  was  built  by 
William  II.  on  the  site  of  a  former  hunt- 
ing lodge  ;  the  style  is  Grecian,  the  form 
a  square  centre  with  a  projecting  wing  on 
either  side.  In  the  front  is  a  fine  eques- 
trian statue  of  William  II.,  and  in  the  rear 
some  pretty  but  not  Very  large  grounds. 
The  interior  is  superbly  grand,  the  whole 
of  the  saloons  being  fitted  in  the  most 
costly  manner.  Passing  up  the  grand 
staircase,  which  is  entirely  of  marble,  the 
King's  reception-room  is  first  entered, 
this  is  a  regally  magnificent  apartment, 
fitted  in  electric  blue  and  gold,  and 
dazzling  with  gold  relief  decoration ;  it  is 
not  in  actual  use  for  receptions,  but  will 
be  when  her  Majesty  receives  after  her 
coronation.  In  the  next  saloon  there  is 
much  to  interest,  connected  as  it  has  been 
with  the  child-life  of  the  Queen.  It  is  a 
pretty  ball-room,  and  here  she  received 
her  first  dancing  lessons,  and  here  small 
dances  have  been  given,  attended  by  the 
children  of  the  Dutch  aristocracy.  A 
small    piano   has    done    duty  for  music. 
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The  parqueterie  floor  is  exquisitely  inlaid, 
the  predominant  colour  of  the  hangings 
aad  furniture  being  crimson  and  gold. 
Beautiful  Sevres  china  and  other  choice 
works  of  art  are  on  mantel  and  pedestals ; 
and  very  brilliant  is  the  entire  effect  when 
the  three  hundred  odd  lights  illuminate 
the  whole.  Doubtless  the  children's 
dances  which  have  taken  place  here  have 
been  far  more  enjoyable  to  the  child- 
Queen  than  will    prove    the  State  balls 


these  windows  the  child-Queen  has  often 
watched  her  mother  go  in  State  lo  open 
the  Parliament,  a  duty  which,  of  course, 
will  fall  upon  her  later  on.  Soon  after 
her  sixteenth  birthday  she  made  her  first 
appearance  in  Dutch  society  as  a  grown- 
up young  lady  by  being  present  for  a 
short  time  at  a  Court  ball,  this  being  held 
in  the  large  ball-room  of  the  Palace,  For 
this  occasion  the  two  Queens  entered 
together,  the  younger  one  not  yet  taking 


which  she  must  inevitably  give  later  on, 
and  the  look  back  will  be  one  of  real 
regret  for  the  unsophisticated  joys  of 
childhood. 

It  was  in  this  Palace  that  Queen 
Wilhelmina  was  bom,  and  here  a  short 
time  since  she  made  her  confession  of 
faith  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  a  function  which  is  of  extreme 
importance  in  the  life  of  a  Dutch 
Sovereign.  It  was  also  the  scene  of  her 
confirmation,  which  followed  immi'dialely 
after,  in  the  presence  of  some  of  the 
highest  of  the  Court  dignitaries.     From 


precedence  of  her  mother.  The  State 
Ball-room  is  of  the  usual  grand  proportions 
and  splendidly  decorated,  and  there  are 
numbers  of  adjoining  saloons  all  of  the 
same  costly  appearance;  hut  the  more 
private  rooms  are  perhaps  of  greater 
interest,  such  as  their  Majesties'  tea-room 
and  the  private  dining-room. 

The  young  Queen  now  dines  with  her 
mother  in  the  evening,  the  mid-day  dinner 
having  been  abandoned  with  schoolroom 
routine. 

Her  ^lajesly  has  another  little  country 
home  not  far  from  the  Hague,  and  reached 
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by  driving  through  the  King's  Park,  a 
weil-wooded  park  with  thick  undergrowth, 
pretty  lakes  and  numerous  shady  walks 
and  drives.  The  residence  is  known  as 
"the  House  in  the  Wood,"  and  was  a 
favourite  home  of  Queen  Sophia,  first 
consort  of  the  late  King.    The  gardens 


memory  of  her  husband.  Prince  Frederick 
Henry  of  Orange.  The  walls  are  entirely 
covered  with  paintings  which  are  descrip- 
tive of  the  life  of  that  Prince,  but  are 
allegorical.  Nine  painters,  all  pupils  of 
Rubens,  were  engaged  for  four  years  in 
doing  the  work ;  it  commences  above  the 
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in  the  rear  are  exceedingly  pretty  ;  the 
interior  of  the  house  being  more  especially 
noted  for  the  fine  display  of  paintings  and 
other  art  treasures  which  it  contains.  The 
Orange  Hall  is  totally  unlike  anything 
usually  met  with  ;  it  has  a  lofty  dome  roof, 
and  is  octagonal  in  shape.  It  was  built 
by  a  Princess  of  Solms,  who  was  the 
grandmother    of     our    William    HI.,    in 


door  with  the  birth  of  the  Prince,  and 
finishes  with  a  representation  of  his  widow 
and  daughters  at  hU  grave. 

This  part  of  the  Palace  was  erected  in 
1C47,  but  many  of  the  adjoining  rooms 
have  since  been  added,  and  in  them  there 
is  ver\'  much  that  is  worth  seeing.  The 
dining  -  hall,  for  instance,  shows  some 
beautiful  grisai/fa   on  linen  by  Jakob  de 
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Wit,  an  artist  who  painted  so  exquisitely 
as  to  give  his  work  the  appearance  of 
sculpture  in  relief.  In  the  Chinese  Hall 
the  walls  are  covered  with  tapestry  of 
Chinese  rice-paper ;  and  in  the  Japanese 
Hall  and  the  Queen's  boudoir  the  tapestry  is 
of  Japanese  embossed  needlework,  silk  on 
silk,  all  worked  by  hand,  and  more  than  one 
hundred  years  old.  It  was  a  present  from 
a  Mikado  to  Prince  William  V.  For  beauty 
of  execution  and  for  richness  of  material  it 
is  almost  if  not  absolutely  unique.  The 
chandeliers  in  these  rooms  are  nearly  all 
porcelain,  consisting  either  of  Venetian 
glass  or  Dresden  china,  and  are  of 
the  rarest  designs.  Small  as  the  Palace 
is,  it  is  a  perfect  little  museum  of  art 
treasures ;  that,  and  its  beautiful  situa* 
tion,  does  not  leave  room  for  wonder  at 
the  great  favour  shown  it  by  the  Dutch 
royal  family. 

Greatly  to  the  delight  of  Hollanders, 
the  young  Queen  is  intensely  patriotic; 
more  than  a  passing  glimpse  of  this  was 
apparent  in  an  incident  which  occurred 
on  the  occasion  of  her  last  visit  to  Eng- 
land. As  will  be  remembered,  the  visit 
was  of  a  private  nature,  but  many  Dutch 
ladies  resident  in  England  were  able  to 
call  at  the  hotel  where  the  two  Queens 
were  staying  and  have  audience.  One 
such  lady  the  young  Queen  was  con- 
versing with,  and  it  transpiring  that 
she  was  the  mother  of  four  little  girls, 
her  Majesty  expressed  a  desire  to 
see  them,  adding  that,  of  course,  they 
could  speak  Dutch.  But  the  lady  hesi- 
tated,  and  ultimately  confessed  that  as 


they  had  been  educated  in  England,  the 
acquisition  of  their  parents*  language  had 
not  been  imparted.  Then  the  young 
Queen  looked  very  grave,  and  said  she 
thought  that  as  they  did  not  speak  Dutch 
she,  perhaps,  had  better  not  receive  them 
now,  but  should  they  learn  to  converse 
in  their  mother-tongue,  she  on  a  future 
occasion  would  be  very  glad  to  see  them. 
It  was,  perhaps,  rather  a  severe  rebuke, 
but  all  Dutch  people  would  be  intensely 
delighted  at  the  patriotism  which  was  the 
real  cause  of  it.  The  sequel  is  that  those 
children  of  Dutch  parents  have  since  been 
assiduously  studying,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  able  to  converse  with  the  Queen  of 
their  native  land. 

Another  special  trait  in  the  character  of 
the  Queen  is  her  intense  affection  for  and 
willing  obedience  to  her  mother,  and  I 
have  heard  many  little  anecdotes  in  illus- 
tration of  this.  Naturally,  as  a  child,  she 
felt  the  dignity  of  her  position  as  Queen, 
and  was  inclined  to  be  somewhat  per- 
emptory in  her  manner ;  but  her  mother, 
with  true  tact,  has  eradicated  much  of  this, 
and  brought  out  all  that  is  good  and  affec- 
tionate in  her  daughter,and  now  it  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  chief  desires  of  the  youthful  Queen 
not  to  take  the  first  place  in  the  kingdom 
at  the  expense  of  her  mother's  retirement. 
Needless  to  say,  the  Queen-Regent  is 
immensely  popular  in  the  Netherlands,  a 
popularity  gained  no  less  by  the  wisdom 
with  which  she  has  ruled  than  the 
exceeding  care  and  judicious  kindness 
with  which  she  has  prepared  her  daughter 
for  her  future  exalted  position. 


MISS    EVELYN    MILLARD. 

PA^U^afiir  Study  by  J.  Cai-u-all  Smilh.  OV"' 
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WHICH  of  us  that  has  seen  some 
reigning  beauty  feted  by  the 
crowd,  or  has  gazed  into  some  lovely  face, 
and  helplessly  felt  our  lordship  of  self 
being  mysteriously  undermined,  has  not 
at  some  time  wondered  what  it  must  be 
really  like  to  be  beautiful  ?  One  could 
imagine  it  delicious  to  hear  at  one's 
approach  the  buzz  of  admiration  or  the 
envious  sneer,  to  wield  the  conscious 
sceptre  of  sovereignty,  to  exercise  an 
exquisite  witchery.  Yet,  is  it  all  unalloyed 
joy  ?  Often  have  I  been  on  the  point  of 
putting  this  question  to  beautiful  women  I 
have  been  privileged  to  know,  yet  have  I 
always  refrained ;  for,  truth  to  tell,  I  have 
feared  to  learn,  and  have  clung  more 
closely  to  my  illusions. 

When  it  is  universally  admitted  that  a 
woman  is  beautiful,  she  must  find  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  believe,  even  on  the  most 
venerable  authority,  that  all  men  are  liars. 
Yet,  where  is  the  woman,  be  she  the  least 
vain  in  the  world,  who  would  have  the 
moral  courage  to  set  herself  in  opposition 
to  the  general  approving  voice — to  say, 
"  No,  I  am  not  beautiful,"  and  proceed  to 
do  her  hair  unbecomingly,  and  wear  ugly 
or  even  unfashionable  clothes,  in  order 
to  assist  in  dispelling  what  she  believes 
to  be  an  illusion  ?  Does  such  a  woman 
live  ?  I  think  not.  Would  even  a  pretty 
actress,  however  gifted,  agree,  in  the 
interest  of  her  art,  to  make  herself  look 
positively  plain  if,  in  the  very  same  play, 
she  had  no  opportunity  of  proving  how 
really  attractive  she  was  ?  No ;  beauty  has 
its  obligations ;  if  a  woman  be  generally 
considered  beautiful,  or  even  pretty,  she 
must  at  least  tacitly  acquiesce,  and  live  up 
to  the  idea. 

A  philosopher  once  said  that  he  who 
should   write   the   true   story  of  his  own 


heart  would  give  to  the  world  the  greatest 
book  ever  written.  Yet  what  man  dare  do 
it,  even  in  these  days,  when  the  garrulous 
autobiography  may  be  the  book  of  the 
season  ?  And  if  a  beautiful  woman  should 
set  down,  with  unaffected  frankness,  her 
actual  sensations  and  impressions  on 
realising  the  effects  of  her  beauty  as  she 
goes  her  way  through  life,  what  a  clamour 
of  envious  spite  would  be  provoked  !  Yet 
what  a  book  it  would  be!  The  most 
wonderful,  the  most  fascinating,  ever  given 
to  men — the  Book  of  Beauty  par  excellence. 
Imagine  the  rush  at  Mudie's  ! — ^a  posse  of 
police  would  be  needed  to  regulate  the 
crowds — the  men  eager  to  know  what  a 
beautiful  woman  really  thinks  about  her- 
self—and them ;  the  women  anxious  to  learn 
to  what  extent  one  of  their  own  sex  had 
dared  to  "  give  herself  away."  But  no 
woman  would  ever  write  such  a  book. 
And,  after  all,  is  it  not  better  so  ?  If  we 
knew  all,  idealism  would  be  impossible, 
and  without  ideals  what  would  life  be 
worth  ?  However  a  man  may  deceive  him- 
self, how  often,  I  wonder,  is  it  a  woman's 
virtue,  rather  than  the  mystic  spell  of  her 
personal  charm,  that  inspires  his  ideal  } 
The  mystery,  the  illusion,  of  beauty  is 
everything. 

But,  in  wondering  what  it  must  be  like 
to  be  beautiful,  happily  one  has  not  to 
think  only  of  the  Helens,  the  Ninon  de 
I'Enclos,  or  the  Lady  Hamiltons  of  the 
world.  On  the  contrar)',  may  not  one  pay 
a  deeper  homage  to  a  maiden  Queen  of 
Beauty,  who  has  set  before  her  a  high 
ideal  of  sovereignty  in  the  realms  of  Art 
and  Womanhood  ?  To  be  as  beautiful 
and  as  talented  as  Miss  Evelyn  Millard — 
ah !  what  must  that  be  like  1  A  poet's 
pen  dipped  in  a  rainbow  were  needed  to 
paint   my   fond   imaginings ;    yet,    surely. 
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exceptional  beauty  like  Miss  Millard's, 
beauty  not  merely  of  form  and  colouring, 
but  of  intelligence  and  of  temperament, 
while  being,  of  course,  a  dispensation  of 
Providence  for  which  a  young  actress 
might  well  be  grateful,  carries  with  it 
exceptional  responsibilities.  Unlike  the 
beauty  of  the  class  that  is  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  concerned  with  the  conquest  of 
man,  it  has,  I  believe,  little  or  no  value  in 
its  owner's  mind  apart  from  her  artistic 
aspirations,  and,  therefore,  the  wider  its 
recognition,  the  greater  must  always  be 
her  effort  towards  histrionic  accomplish 
ment. 

When  Miss  Millard  first  flashed  upon 
the  London  public  as  a  heroine  of  Adelphi 
melodrama,  after  a  brief  apprenticeship  in 
the  provinces,  she  could  scarcely  have 
been  out  of  her  teens,  but  her  beautiful 
face,  her  musical  voice,  and  her  girlish 
grace,  spoke  to  the  people,  and  not  a  few 
there  were  who  recognised  that  a  new 
'*  leading  actress"  had  appeared,  and  had 
come  to  stay.  And  in  some  three  or  four 
agitating  plays  she  carried  the  persecuted 
heroine  sympathetically  through  many 
tribulations  until  virtue  found  its  reward 
in  the  final  act.  Yet  all  this  time  Miss 
Millard,  wearying  of  Adelphi  conventions, 
while  possessing  her  soul  in  as  much 
patience  as  an  ardent  and  ambitious  young 
artist  could  command,  was  yearning  for 
the  opportunity  to  interpret  a  real  woman's 
soul,  to  give  play  to  her  sense  of  actual 
character.  Eventually  she  said  good-bye 
to  the  Adelphi  and  its  heroines,  and,  while 
she  was  storing  her  mind  afresh  with  Shak- 
spere  and  her  contemporaries,  as  well  as 
the  dramatic  literature  of  modern  France 
and  ancient  Greece  (in  the  original  text), 
she  awaited  her  opportunity.  At  last  it 
came — but  not  yet  in  London.  From  the 
provincial  towns  there  reached  us  reports 
of  a  new  and  beautiful  rendering  of  the 
heroine  of  Mr.  Sydney  Grundy's  fine  play, 
**  Sowing  the  Wind,"  and  it  was  confidently 
asserted  that  a  new  actress  of  first-rate 
talent  had  been  revealed.  The  justice  of 
this  eulogy  was  amply  confirmed  when, 
later  on.  Miss  Millard  appeared  as 
Rosamund  Athelstone  in  London.  It  was 
a  beautiful  performance,  with  tears  in  it. 


Her  artistic  progress  from  this  point  was 
sure  and  steady,  and  the  London  critics 
began  to  reckon  with  her,  for  had  she 
not  taken  the  place  of  the  popular  Mrs. 
Patrick  Campbell  as  leading  actress  at  the 
St.  James's  Theatre  ?  Following  that  dis- 
tinguished actress  as  Paula  Tanqueray  and 
Dulcie  Larondie,  she  won  successes  of 
her  own,  and  later  she  brought  her  art  and 
temperament  to  the  **  creation "  of  the 
passionate  and  unhappy  heroine  of  Mr. 
Esmond's  play,  "The  Divided  Way" — a 
notable  assumption — subsequently  reveal- 
ing a  delicate  sense  of  humour  as  the 
unsophisticated  girl  in  "The  Importance 
of  Being  Earnest."  A  very  charming 
piece  of  acting  as  the  Princess  Flavia  in 
"The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  an  imperson- 
ation which  has  not  been  improved  upon 
by  her  successors,  brought  to  an  end  Miss 
Millard's  two  years'  engagement  at  the 
St.  James's — unhappily,  just  before  Mr. 
Alexander  began  his  Shaksperean  adven- 
turing, for  Miss  Millard's  soul  is  ever 
drawn  to  the  poetic  drama,  and  she  knows 
her  Shakspere  so  well  that  she  has  actually 
edited  a  selection  of  readings  from  all  his 
plays.  However,  during  those  two  years 
Miss  Millard  had  become  one  of  the  most 
popular  actresses  of  the  day,  and  her 
recent  appearance  in  Mr.  Tree's  company 
as  Mdlle.  de  Belle  Isle  in  "The  Silver 
Key "  has  aflbrded  her  the  opportunity  of 
further  advancing  her  position  by  a  per- 
formance of  singular  charm  and  rare  merit. 

As  an  actress,  Miss  Evelyn  Millard 
should — in  fact,  must — attain  very  high 
rank.  With  a  face  of  no  ordinarj'  beauty, 
a  voice  of  rich  sensibility,  and  a  fine  sense 
of  diction,  she  possesses  a  temperament 
sensitive  and  emotional  to  a  degree,  an 
intelligence  remarkably  alert  and  sympa- 
thetic, and  a  mind  well  cultured,  while  she 
is  an  artist  to  her  finger-tips.  Her  lovely 
eyes  are  truly  the  windows  of  a  lovely  soul. 

And  still,  without  wishing  to  penetrate 
their  myster}',  it  pleases  me  to  wonder 
what  it  must  be  like  to  be  beautiful  like 
Miss  Millard — to  be  the  admired  of  all 
admirers.  Perhaps  I  can  imagine  a  fortune 
less  felicitous — except  that  one  must  be  so 
bothered  by  photographers. 

Malcolm  C.  Salaman. 
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was  imembarrassed  by  the  matrimonial 
gulf  which  lay  between  them. 

"  And  how  is  Mrs.  Fairbaim  ?  " 

"  Splendid,  thanks !  " 

••  Good ! " 

**  Ted,  will  you  ever  forget  the  night  I 
got  the  letter  which  placed  me  in  a  position 
to  speak  to  Edith  without  the  risk  of 
misunderstanding  }  " 

**  No,"  replied  Ted,  laughing  heartily  at 
the  recollection.  "  I  don't  think  I  ever 
saw  a  learned  and  sedate  barrister  fling 
himself  about  in  such  an  exuberant  fashion. 
But  then  I  have  never  known  one  to  have 
the  same  provocation." 

**I  dare  say  not.  An  instantaneous 
rise  from  four  hundred  a  year  to  eight 
thousand  reminds  one  of  the  celebrated 
kick  referred  to  by  my  namesake,  Myles- 
na-Coppaleen." 

Thus  chatting  merrily  over  old  times, 
they  turned  into  the  drive  which  led  up  to 
the  picturesque  front  of  Ascham  Dean, 
recently  purchased  by  Fairbaim,  and 
placed  by  him  upon  a  perfect  footing  as 
regards  increased  accommodation  for  man 
and  beast.  Not  to  emulate  the  eloquence 
of  the  auctioneer,  we  will  merely  add  that 
new  furniture,  up-to-date  appliances,  and 
well-trained  servants  within,  new  stabling 
and  an  experienced  staff  without,  bid  fair 
to  make  invitations  to  Ascham  Dean  much 
sought  after,  especially  when  we  remember 
that  these  attractions  were  presided  over 
by  the  sine  qua  non  of  a  generous  host  and 
lovely  hostess. 

In  the  hall  the  friends  were  met  by 
Mrs.  Fairbaim,  who  looked  charming  in  a 
fashionable  walking  costume.  Her  beauty, 
great  in  itself,  was  enhanced  by  the 
delicate  rose  flush  which  mantled  her 
cheeks  as  she  shook  hands  with  her 
husband's  friend,  whom  she  had  not  seen 
since  he  stood  best  man  at  their  wedding. 

A  luncheon  was  just  ready.  The  guests, 
nearly  all  of  whom  Holland  knew,  gathered 
round  him  with  friendly  greeting,  and  his 
eyes  brightened  as  he  bent  over  the  fair 
hand  of  Dulcie  Cameron,  Mrs.  Fairbaira's 
pretty  cousin,  who  had  fallen  to  his  lot  on 
the  wedding-day. 

After  lunch  an  inspection  of  the  stables 
was  an  imperative  ceremony,  which  took 


precedence  of  all  others.  In  one  were  the 
carriage-horses  and  the  young  hostess's 
old  pony  enjoying  halcyon  days  of  super- 
annuation, ease,  and  luxury ;  in  another 
were  the  hunters,  among  which  were  Mrs. 
Fairbaim' s  favourite  mare  and  second 
mount,  besides  some  half-dozen  others, 
who  looked  steadygoers  but  with  symptoms 
of  good  jumping  powers ;  while  in  a  loose- 
box  by  himself  was  a  magnificent  white 
horse,  all  bone  and  muscle,  who  cast  an 
evil  eye  round  as  resenting  the  intrusion. 

"  Hallo !  wha's  this  }  "  exclaimed  Ted, 
in  a  startled  tone.  **  He  looks  like  a  goer, 
but,  by  George  !  dangerous." 

V*  Yes,"  remarked  Myles  slowly,  "he  is 
a  goer." 

**  Is  he  yours,  Myles }  He  scarcely 
looks  in  your  line." 

"  Yes,  he  's  mine :  a  present  from  my 
father-in-law.  I  '11  tell  you  all  about  him 
one  of  these  days." 

And  Myles  sighed.  There  certainly 
seemed  little  love  lost  between  the  hand- 
some but  vicious-looking  hunter  and  his 
owner. 

**  Well,"  remarked  Ted,  laughing  at  his 
friend's  lugubrious  expression,  **they  say 
*  you  should  never  look  a  gift  horse  in  the 
mouth,'  but  I  fancy  you  would  find  a  dark 
secret  there  if  the  gentleman  deigned  to 
permit  the  inspection." 

Next  day  the  guns  were  out,  and  grand 
sport  was  the  result.  Everyone  returned 
in  high  spirits,  with  well  -  filled  bags 
and  gigantic  appetites,  and  dinner  was 
partaken  of  with  a  relish  seasoned  by 
a  continual  flow  of  sparkling  conver- 
sation and  laughter.  Later,  the  house 
resounded  with  music  from  the  drawing- 
room,  whence  Dulcie  Cameron's  sweet 
voice  rose  in  delicious  cadences,  to  be 
followed,  by  way  of  variety,  by  the 
tinkling  of  Bob  Hartley's  banjo,  which  was 
almost  drowned  in  the  merriment  caused 
by  his  comic  songs.  In  the  brief  intervals 
the  click,  click  of  the  balls  told  of  an 
exciting  contest  in  the  billiard-room  ;  and 
amid  the  shadows  of  the  palms,  cast  by 
electric  lights,  one  or  two  couples  whispered 
more  or  less  earnestly  in  the  conservatory ; 
till,  amid  a  chorus  of  "  Good  nights !  " 
**  You  '11  never  be  up  by  seven  !  "  "  Call 
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me  early,  mother  dear !  '*  the  guests  sepa- 
rated for  the  night — apparently;  but  of 
course  peignoir  -  clad  figures  glided  to 
exchange  confidences  in  each  other's 
rooms  ;  and  one  or  two  late  birds  lingered 
over  a  final  whisky  and  soda  in  the  smoke 
or  billiard  room. 

Myles  beckoned  Ted  into  his  particular 
den  ;  and  having  supplied  their  wants 
from  the  Tantalus,  and  with  cigars  in  full 
blast,  they  lounged  in  comfort  in  opposite 
arm-chairs. 

•*  It  has  been  a  glorious  day,"  said  Ted 
heartily,  **  and  a  jolly  evening.  I  never 
met  a  more  harmonious  party." 

**  Thanks,"  said  Myles  ;  **  I  am  careful 
in  the  selection  of  my  guests." 

There  was  a  pause. 

**  Now,  about  the  *  gift  horse,'  Myles  ? 
What  do  you  call  him  }  " 

"  Cambyses!  "  Myles  replied  shortly. 

**  He  was  a  tyrant,  wasn't  he?"  Ted 
asked.  **  Killed  his  brother  and  a  few 
others.  I  say,  Myles,"  he  added,  laughing, 
•*  do  you  believe  in  the  Pythagorean 
theor>'  }  " 

**  I  might  do,"  said  Fairbaim  gloomily. 
"  The  present  representative  wouldn't  stick 
at  a  trifle.  I  may  as  well  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it,  Ted.  Not  to  make  a  pun,  nor  to 
jest  on  a  serious  subject — that  horse  is  a 
nightmare  to  me.  Help  yourself  to  more 
whisky  when  you  want  it,  the  cigars  are 
at  your  elbow  ;  for  you  have  a  long  yam 
to  listen  to." 

"Thank  you.  I'm  quite  comfortable. 
Fire  away !  " 

Ted  settled  his  feet  on  another  chair, 
leaned  back,  and  waited. 

**  You  remember  my  first  meeting  with 
Edith  Chertsey,  Ted,  at  Lady  Struthers's 
small  dance  ?  "  began  Myles  earnestly.  Ted 
nodded.  "  I  think — in  fact  I  know — I 
fell  in  love  with  her  straight  away.  I 
remember  my  logical  mind,  upon  which  I 
used  to  pride  myself,  deserting  me  utterly 
after  a  few  words  of  introductory  conver- 
sation with  her ;  and,  like  the  veriest  boy 
in  love,  I  detested  old  Lord  Scarbold  and 
Mamiv  Forres,  who  danced  attendance 
on  her.  You  see,  my  luck  hadn't  come 
then,  Ted,  so  that  I  felt  I  must  worship  at 
a  distance." 


"Hasten  on,  my  love-sick  Strephon," 
Ted  broke  in,  waving  his  cigar  theatrically. 
"Former  confidences  have  put  me  in 
possession  of  all  your  hopes  and  fears ; 
and  I  must,  in  justice  to  you,  add  that 
the  sudden  acquisition  of  wealth  merely 
seemed  to  make  you  jubilant  as  a  means 
to  a  much  desired  end." 

"Well,  I  will  not  bore  you  with  that 
story,  but  come  at  once  to  my  last  circuit 
work.  Though  I  had  never  spoken  to 
Edith,  there  was  a  sort  of  understanding 
between  us,  and  the  very  day  before  I 
started  I  had  a  note  of  invitation  from 
Squire  Chertsey  to  come  down  for  some 
hunting.  In  it  was  a  clause  evidently 
inspired  by  Edith  herself,  which  informed 
me  that  his  daughter  was  keen  on  the 
sport  and  a  daring  horsewoman.  And  it 
is  true,  she  is.  I  sometimes  tell  her  that 
I  think  she  estimates  all  men  by  their 
equestrian  abilities." 

"  I  suppose,"  remarked  Ted,  "  had  she 
lived  in  mythological  times,  she  would 
have  given  her  heart  to  a  centaur." 

"  I  know,"  continued  Miles,  ignoring 
the  interruption,  "  that  my  heart  sank  into 
my  boots  when  I  read  the  letter,  for  I  am 
not  a  daring  horseman,  as  you  know, 
whether  from  infrequency  of  opportunity 
or  constitutional  nervousness  I  can't  tell. 
I  enjoy  a  spin  on  a  safe  mount,  and  can 
negotiate  an  easy  jump,  retaining  my 
equilibrium  with  a  tolerable  grace ;  but 
though  I  would  funk  at  nothing  if  actually 
put  to  it,  I  don't  seem  to  have  the  nerve 
for  a  straight  headlong  flight  across 
country,  over  unknown  obstacles  leading 
to  unknown  terrors  on  the  further  side. 
Now,  Sir  Marmaduke  Forres  I  knew  to  be 
a  fearless  rider;  as  were  one  or  two 
others  whose  hopes  Editli's  marked  prefer- 
ence for  me  had  considerably  damped. 
They  would  all  be  at  Chertsey  Lodge,  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  comparatively  poor 
figure  I  should  cut  in  the  field,  and  the 
possibility  of  Edith's  partiality  veering 
round  to  some  more  accomplished  eques- 
trian, raised  a  horrible  uncertainty  in  my 
mind  which  made  me  miserable. 

"  I  see,"  suggested  Ted.  "  You  began 
to  imagine  that  her  partiality  for  you 
might  be  based  on  your  superior  waltzing. 
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and  therefore  it  might  be  superseded  by 
an  infatuation  for  the  straightest  rider. 
You  are  modest,  indeed ! "  he  added, 
laughing.  "  That  argument  trusted  home 
might  make  you  jealous  of  the  highest 
average  in  batting,  the  compiler  of  the 
biggest  bag,  or  the  winner  of  the  Diamond 
Sculls." 

**  You  may  laugh  as  you  like,  Ted,  but 
it  was  no  joke  to  me  then,  I  can  tell  you. 
I  thanked  my  profession  for  keeping  me 
engaged  till  Christmas,  by  which  time  I 
earnestly  prayed  that  frost  might  have  set 
in,  and  that  my  visit,  which  was  fixed  for 
that  festive  season,  might  pass  over  in 
pleasant  skating  parties,  at  which  I  should 
be  quite  at  home." 

**  Unselfish  Myles !  "  Ted  murmured 
under  a  cloud. 

**  Early  in  December  the  thermometer 
suddenly  fell ;  my  spirits  proportionately 
rose,  and  I  could  have  hugged  everybody 
who  prophesied  cheerily,  '  We  shall  have 
a  real  old-fashioned  Christmas  !  *  On  the 
twentieth  it  was  holding  fast,  but  during 
the  night  it  let  go,  and  the  twenty-first 
was  wet  and  mild.  The  twenty-second 
was  dry  and  milder.  When  I  arrived  at 
Chertsey  Lodge  on  the  twenty-third  I  was 
just  in  time  to  be  welcomed  by  the  return- 
ing sportsmen,  who  politely  expressed  their 
regret  that  I  had  missed  such  a  perfect 
hunting  day  and  such  a  glorious  run. 
Edith  seemed  particularly  disappointed. 
'Never  mind,  my  boy,'  exclaimed  the 
genial  Squire,  seizing  my  hand,  *  we  have 
a  bye  to-morrow,  and  you  shall  ride 
Cambyses ! ' " 

**  How  kind  !  Was  the  number  of 
suitors  becoming  inconveniently  large  ? " 
asked  Ted  irreverently. 

Myles  smiled  grimly  for  answer  and 
continued  :  **  I  thanked  him  with  an 
admirable  show  of  enthusiasm ;  but  after 
dinner  I  learned  to  my  horror  from  one 
and  another  that  Cambyses  was  afflicted 
with  an  ungovernable  temper,  and,  with  a 
mouth  of  iron,  followed  the  hounds  on  a 
bee-line  like  a  mad  dog.  No  obstacle 
seemed  to  deter  him,  and  his  own  way  he 
would  take  in  spite  of  coaxing  or  coercion. 
I  must  confess  this  intelligence  gave  me 
the  greatest   uneasiness  —  a  disagreeable 


sensation  which  grew  stronger  and  stronger 
as  the  evening  wore  on.  It  seemed  strange 
to  me  that  the  Squire,  the  soul  of  kindness 
and  the  keenest  of  sportsmen,  should 
mount  a  guest,  of  whose  powers  he  knew 
nothing,  on  what  appeared  to  be  a 
'  wrong  *un.'  For  all  he  knew,  I  might 
be  killed,  or,  looking  at  the  matter 
selfishly  from  his  point  of  view,  I  might 
be  carried  to  his  house  to  be  nursed  there 
for  six  months  with  concussion  of  the 
brain.  It  never  occurred  to  me,  what  was 
absolutely  the  case,  that  Marmy  Forres 
and  a  few  others,  out  of  pure  mischief  and 
with  utter  heedlessness  of  consequences, 
had  been  giving  me  an  enormous  reputa- 
tion for  horsemanship.  *  Ride  anything, 
negotiate  anything,'  was  what  they  said. 
But  it  was  painfully  borne  in  upon  me 
that  in  my  anxiety  to  stand  well  with 
Edith  I  had  exhibited  an  exaggerated 
enthusiasm  in  her  presence,  and  indicated 
an  exaggerated  prowess  to  the  Squire  over 
his  port.  This  whirled  and  flashed  through 
my  mind  till,  when  I  retired  to  my  room,  it 
was  only  to  pass  an  almost  sleepless  night. 
Like  Eugene  Aram  in  Hood's  poem — 

All  night  I  lay  in  agony, 
From  weary  chime  to  chime, 

and  when  I  did  doze  my  dreams  were 
worse  than  my  waking  thoughts.  With 
dawn  my  nerve  came  back,  and  I  deter- 
mined desperately  to  do  or  die." 

"  Bravo  I  "  Ted  interpolated,  and  lighted 
another  cigar. 

**  I  was  early  astir,  and  went  round  to  see 
the  horse.  His  appearance  and  his  greet- 
ing closely  resembled  that  which  you  saw 
yesterday.  The  conversation  between  the 
stable-boys,  maintained  in  stage  whispers 
rendered  purposely  audible  to  me,  was  the 
reverse  of  reassuring ;  but  I  took  a  liberal 
percentage  oflf  the  character  they  gave 
him,  as  I  was  aware  of  their  impish  delight 
in  trj'ing  to  frighten  a  stranger.  After 
breakfast  the  horses  were  brought  round, 
and  I  had  the  honour  of  assisting  Edith 
to  mount ;  the  others  were  quickly  in  the 
saddle,  and  I  was  conscious  that  they 
watched  me  approach  Cambyses  with 
singular  interest.  I  walked  firmly  up  to 
him,  as  a  soldier  might  to  the  cannon's 
mouth,  or  a  callous  criminal  to  the  scaffold. 
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Laying  my  hand  firmly  on  the  pommel,  I 
placed  my  foot  in  the  stirrup,  when  he 
swerved,  and  I  was  forced  to  give  three 
undignified  hops  before  I  could  make  my 
spring.  I  did  so,  however,and  to  my  surprise 
found  that  although  inclined  to  waltz  a  bit, 
he  was  by  no  means  unmanageable." 

"  So  far  so  good  !  '*  Ted  interjected  to 
fill  up  a  pause. 

**  Well,  we  all  trotted  off  together  to 
the  meet,  which  was  close  handy.  He 
gazed  a  trifle  wildly  at  the  crowd  of 
horses  and  vehicles,  but  beyond  an 
occasional  snort  behaved  admirably.  But 
when  the  hounds  arrived  and  he  heard 
their  voices  he  commenced  a  series  of 
gymnastics  that  was  alarming  in  the 
extreme.  The  first  figure  of  his  pas  seul 
was  circular,  with  a  flourishing  tail  accom- 
paniment, which  speedily  procured  for  him 
a  sufficiently  spacious  ring  for  the  rest  of 
his  performance.  Next  he  stood  stockstill, 
and  from  the  poise  of  his  head  it  struck  me 
that  he  must  be  giving  an  imitation  of 
Napoleon's  Arab  *  Ddsir6  *  in  one  of 
Meissonier's  pictures.  It  then  occurred 
to  him  that  if  he  must  hunt  with  that  pack 
it  behoved  him  to  inspect  them,  for  he 
moved  at  a  most  deliberate  pace,  ignoring 
all  attempts  on  his  mouth,  towards  the 
spot  where  hounds  twinkled  around  the 
horses  of  Master  and  Huntsman.  As  he 
approached,  the  Master  gave  the  signal, 
and  away  we  went  to  the  covert- side.  His 
uneasiness  at  this  moment  seemed  as  great 
as  mine,  but  from  a  different  cause  ;  but  in 
this  same  uneasiness  consisted. the  only 
sympathy  between  horse  and  rider  that 
day.  In  went  hounds  briskly,  but  the 
covert  was  drawn  blank,  and  a  move  was 
made.  Cambyses  seemed  surprised,  stopped 
dead  again,  and  then,  after  a  little  per- 
suasion, started  at  a  fast  trot,  passing 
determinedly  all  and  sundry  till  he  reached 
the  head  of  the  procession  as  though  to 
see  what  was  wrong.  I  observed  most 
people  fought  shy  of  him,  or  me,  or  both. 
Presently  1  found  myself  beside  the  Squire, 
who  turned  angrily  on  me  for  pressing  on 
him ;  but  when  he  saw  who  it  was  he 
seemed  to  know  the*  why,  and  asked,  with 
a  smile,  *  How  do  you  like  him  t  *  " 

**  That  was  awkward,"  said  Ted. 


"Luckily, before  I  could  reply,  Cambyses 
began  his  second  performance  of  the  pas 
seul,  and  my  attention  was  fully  occupied. 
Next  moment  came  the  glorious  music  of 
the  pack,  and  a  loud  prolonged  view 
holloa,  and  an  unusually  large  fox  broke 
on  the  further  side  and  appeared  running 
straight  as  a  die  across  the  meadowlands, 
the  hounds  fairly  screaming  after  him." 

Ted  was  only  restrained  from  a  ringing 
"  Tally-ho  "  by  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 

**Away  went  the  field  helter-skelter  in 
the  usual  fashion  ;  mounts  of  all  kinds  dis- 
entangling themselves  from  the  line  of 
vehicles  which  streamed  along  the  roads ; 
a  small  spot  of  red  in  the  distance  indi- 
cating the  first  flightcrs,  w^hile  in  every 
meadow  around  were  scattered  the  careful 
ones,  looking  for  gaps  and  gates  after  the 
well-known  style." 

**I  know,  I  know!"  interrupted  Ted 
impatiently.  "'Come  to  Hecuba' — I 
mean  Cambyses — what  of  him  and  you  ?  " 

"I'll  tell  you,"  resumed  Myles,  rising 
and  leaning  over  to  the  Tantalus,  "but 
first  let  me  fill  up  another  drink;  the 
thought  of  it  makes  my  throat  dry." 

As  soon  as  the  swish  of  the  soda 
subsided  and  Myles  had  lubricated,  he 
went  on  : 

"  Cambyses  stood  like  a  statue  and  let 
the  whole  field  go,  and  we  were  abso- 
lutely alone ;  he  pricked  up  his  ears  and 
listened  to  the  yelping  growing  fainter 
and  dying  away,  when  suddenly,  on  a 
slanting  meadow  nearly  a  mile  away,  he 
viewed  the  pack  and  went.  I  went  with 
him.  He  seemed  to  take  each  of  the  first 
two  hedges  in  his  stride.  As  we  flashed 
past  the  stragglers,  I  heard  shouts  of 
astonishment  at  the  pace,  but  I  couldn't 
check  it  In  front  of  us  was  a  topper,  with 
half  a  dozen  riding  about,  looking  for  a 
gap.  I  thought,  *  Lord,  save  me,  is  he 
going  for  this  } '  and  set  my  teeth.  He 
went  straight  at  it  without  hesitation ; 
took  off"  almost  perpendicularly,  and 
arrived  like  an  equine  miracle  in  the 
fallow  field  beyond." 

"  Well  done  !  "  from  Ted. 

"  The  fallow  he  seemed  to  take  like 
turf,  and,  upon  my  word,  though  I 
wouldn't  go  through  it  again  for  a  lot,  I 
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found  myself  catching  the  exhilarating 
infection  from  the  brute.  I  felt  tny  blood 
whirling  through  my  veins,  and  a  reck- 
•Ipssness  such  as  must  come  over  one  in  a 
.cavalry  charge  possessed  me.  1  was  so 
much  engaged  with  my  steed  that  I  had 
lost  the  hounds,  but  Cambyses  seemed  to 
koon-,  for  he  bent  to  his  right  and  set  off 
again  at  the  same  killing  pace.  When  a 
few     minutes    after     we     sighted     them 


followed :  her  light  agile  mare  caught  us 
up  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  the  steepness  of 
which  compelled  even  Cambyses  to  slacken 
his  pace.  '  Thank  you  so  much,'  she 
called.  '  It  was  splendid.  You  negotiated 
that  like  a  bird.  Is  not  Cambyses  a 
darling  ? '  1  found  myself  replying  in  the 
affirmative  with  some  heartiness,  for  had 
he  not  refrained  from  breaking  my  neck, 
and  raised  me  fifty  per  cent,  in  Edith's 
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again,  we  found  ourselves  amid  a  vastly 
diminished  field,  conspicuous  among 
whom  were  the  Squire,  Forres,  and,  need 
1  add,  Edith.  As  we  came  on  a  stifhsh 
post  and  rails,  I  found  the  fair  lady 
in  difficulties :  her  mare  had  refused. 
On  my  approach,  she  cried,  '  Give  me 
a  lead,  Jlr.  Fairbaim ! '  and  circled 
round  me.  I  smiled  as  1  replied, 
'  Wiih  pleasure  ! '  I  could  not  possibly 
help  acceding  to  her  request.  It  was 
lucky  for  me  she  did  not  ask  me  to  stay 
with  her.    Over  we  went,  and  over  Edith 


estimation  ?  At  that  moment  the  joyous 
yelping  of  the  pack  told  of  a  kill  just  over 
the  brow.  We  were  right  among  it,  and 
Edith  had  the  brush  you  see,  with  the 
mask  and  pads,  just  above  you  there." 

"  All 's  well  that  ends  well !  "  Ted  quoted 
sententiously. 

"  Yes.  that  was  practically  the  end  of 
that  day's  sport.  Congratulations  poured 
in  on  me,  and  that  evening  I  formally 
proposed  to  Edith  and  wasaccepted.  That 
night,  to  my  satisfaction  and  to  the 
growling   dismay   of  the    others,    a    frost 
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set  in,  which  lasted  till  the  termination 
of  my  visit." 

"  So  ends  it !  "  laughed  Ted, 

"No,  it  doesn't,"  replied  Myles  lugu- 
briously. "That's  only  the  beginning. 
On  our  return  from  our  honeymoon,  when 
Edith  and  I  went  out  to  look  over  the 
stables,  there  stood  Cambyses,  a  surprise 
present  from  my  father-in-law." 

A  loud  burst  of  laughter  was  all  the 
sympathy  Ted  Holland  could  accord  his 
friend. 

"  It 's  no  laughing  matter,  Ted,  I  tell 
you,"  cried  Slyles  almost  angrily.  "  I 
have  to  ride  the  brute  this  season." 

"  It  is  awkward,"  responded  Ted,  trying 
to  look  serious.  "  You  can't  sell  him 
because  he 's  a  present,  and  you  can't 
neglect  him  because  he  's  a  present  from 
your  father  -  in  -  law,  and,"  he  added, 
teasingly,  "  it  would  scarcely  do  to  poison 

"Poison  him  I  Heavens,  no!"  cried 
Myles,  fairly  roused.  "I'd  rather  break 
my  neck  any  day  than  compass  the  death 
of  a  good  horse,  whose  main  fault,  in  my 
eyes,  may  be  that  he  is  too  good  for  me." 

"  Good  old  Myles,  I  was  only  joking, 
I  'II  tell  you  what.  Make  friends  with  him. 
You  know  what  he  can  do,  and  respect 
him.  He  knows  what  you  have  done,  aiid 
respects  j'ou,  though  he  has  a  queer  way  of 
showing  it." 

"By  Jove,  that's  a  good  idea!  I've 
never  taken  any  notice  of  him  since  that 
day.  I'll  begin  to-morrow.  Thanks, 
Ted.     Good-night." 

"Good-night,  old  man," 


Upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  shoot,  the 
chums  did  not  meet  again  till  the  hunting 
season  was  well  advanced,  when  Ted 
Holland  came  down  to  lead  the  fair  Dulcie 
Cameron  to  the  altar.  She  being  an 
orphan,  was  married  from  her  cousin's 
place,  Ascham  Dean,  Myles  giving  her 
away  and  pretty  Mrs.  Fairbaim  fussing 
round  the  bride  with  all  the  matronly 
dignity  and  experience  of  a  few  months' 
wife. 

"Well,  how  did  it  work,  Myles?"  was 
almost  Ted's  first  question.  Myles  quite 
understood  "  it "  to  mean  Cambyses,  and 
replied  heartily:  "Splendid!  Splendid! 
You  remember  we  had  progressed  some- 
what before  you  left.  Well,  we  soon  came 
to  understand  one  another,  and  now  are 
devoted.  I  took  him  out  cub-hunting, 
and  put  him  on  his  honour,  letting  him 
have  his  own  way.  He  has  never  made  a 
false  step,  and  if  we  ever  come  to  grief  I 
am  confident  he  will  be  the  most  hurt,  dear 
old  chap ! " 

"  To  think  of  Cambyses,  horse  or  man, 
being  a  dear  old  chap ! "  exclaimed  Ted, 
and  they  both  laughed. 

«  •  *  • 

Myles  Fairbaim  is  now  the  beloved, 
admired,   and    respected    Master   of    the 

shire  Foxhounds,  and  away  in  front  of 

the  field  you  may  see  a  graceful  lady  riding 
straight  on  a  chestnut  mare,  while  as  near 
her  as  his  duties  will  permit  rides  the 
M.F.H.  on  a  magnificent  white  hunter, 
which  bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to 
Cambyses,  once  so  much  feared  and  hated. 
as  a  "Gift  Horse." 
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THERE  had  been  guests  in  the  hall. 
.Mary  had  norn  that  cote  of  cendal, 
with  the  border  of  golden  flowers  that  she 
had  worked  upon  it.  Her  black  hair  had 
been  prisoned  in  a  net  of  gold  thread  and 
hidden  with  a  coverchief.  She  had  looked 
beautiful  but  shy  in  the  presence  of  such 
great  company.  My  Lord  the  Abbot  had 
aired  a  Latin  quotation,  a  compliment 
upon  her  appearance. 

Throughout  supper  she  had  said  but 
little,  but  she  had  listened  most  intently, 
for  all  down  the  long  table  had  echoed 
the  name  of  Robin  Hood,  Then  when 
the  feast  was  over,  and  to  each  the  basin 
and  ewer  had  been  handed,  the  minstrels 
had  been  brought  in.  While  the  noise 
and  the  laughter  increased,  and  the 
tumblers  went  through  their  antics,  and 
the  sound  of  merry  song  and  harp  and 
viol  rang  through  the  hall,  Marj'  and  some 
Others  had  passed  out  into  the  garden. 

The  Sheriff  had  a  large  and  beautiful 
garden.      On   the   southern   and   western 


walls  the  young  peaches  were  now  swell- 
ing. Sweet  herbs  grew  in  little  rectangular 
beds,  fenced  all  about  with  a  green  lattice- 
work of  two  spans  in  height.  On  the 
upper  lawn  the  fountain  played,  the  cleat 
water  falling  gently  from  fair  grim  head; 
into  the  marble  basin,  Inagroup  togethei 
stood  fine  old  quince-trees,  their  boughs 
interlacing,  crossing,  and  rccrossing,  as 
do  the  boughs  of  no  other  tree  of 
the  garden.  From  them,  and  from  every 
shrubberi'  and  avenue,  the  blissful  birds 
sang  out  their  vespers.  Mary  walked 
apart  in  an  alley  of  close  -  clipped  yew, 
and  recalled  all  that  she  had  heard  at 
supper.  Robin  was  in  Sherwood,  and  it 
was  dangerous  to  take  the  road  there  by 
night ;  even  by  day,  with  a  number  of 
men-at-arms  at  one's  back,  some  e\i\ 
might  happen.  Twelve  days  before,  the 
cellarer,  riding  home  with  the  rents  of  an 
outlying  manor,  the  property  of  the  Abbey. 
had  been  set  upon  and  his  train  dispersed, 
and    every   silver  penny  that  he   carried 
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taken  from  him.  Of  open  robbery  and  of 
offences  against  the  King's  vert  and 
venison  there  was  as  sad  record ;  and 
still  darker  was  the  story  how  one  bold 
keeper  had  sworn  to  have  the  outlaw's 
life,  and  had  been  found  at  dawn  lying 
across  a  forest  path,  with  an  arrow  through 
his  heart.  It  was  little  wonder  that  my 
Lord  the  Abbot  had  accepted  the  Sheriffs 
hospitality  for  the  night ;  to  pass  Shervvood 
Forest  at  noon  was  risk  enough. 

And  as  she  thought  of  these  stories,  she 
made  up  her  mind  and  set  herself  a  strange, 
new  task.  **  To-morrow,"  she  said  to 
herself,  "I  will  give  all  these  cowards  a 
lesson.  For  as  they  rub  the  sleep  from 
their  heavy  eyes  in  the  morning,  I  will 
show  them  that  feather  of  the  golden 
eagle  that  Robin  wears  in  his  cap."  For 
that  night  she  purposed  to  ride  into  the 
forest  secretly  and  alone.  It  was  a  mad 
escapade,  planned  half  in  bravado  and 
half  in  recollection  of  that  night  of  the 
new  moon  when  she  had  wished  that  she 
might  meet  with  Robin  Hood.  She  knew 
well  that  there  were  other  dangers  in  the 
forest  than  the  dangers  of  robbery  and  ill- 
treatment  by  the  outlaw  and  his  band. 
But  danger — it  was  the  charm  of  her 
adventure. 

She  arranged  everything  carefully.  It 
was  easy  enough,  for  she  needed  nothing 
more  than  the  silence  and  fidelity  of  the 
lout  that  had  the  charge  of  her  palfrey,  and 
on  that  she  could  with  safety  depend.  She 
had  the  priceless  gift,  the  power  to  win  the 
love  and  loyalty  of  all  manner  of  people. 
«  «  «  « 

Supper  had  been,  as  usual,  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  By  nine  all  in  the  Sheriff's 
great  manor-house  had  gone  to  rest,  and 
Mary  was  alone  in  her  chamber.  It  was 
very  small,  and  on  this  night  it  was  almost 
the  only  room  in  the  house  in  which  there 
was  but  one  bed,  for  the  guests  had  chanced 
to  be  many.  The  bed  was  low,  covered 
with  a  fur-bordered  counterpane ;  tapestry 
hung  on  the  wall  at  the  head  t>f  it,  and  at 
the  foot  was  a  hutch  of  carved  oak,  that 
served  both  as  a  seat  and  a  treasure-chest. 
In  two  opposite  comers  of  the  room 
perches  hung  from  the  ceiling.  On  one 
her  lavourite  merlin  sat ;  the  other,  which 


was  somewhat  larger,  served  as  a  wardrobe.^ 
The  floor  was  strewn  with  clean  rushes 
mingled  with  a  scented  herb.  The  whole 
was  faintly  lit  by  one  candle,  stuck  on  an 
iron  spike  fastened  to  the  wall.  Mary 
took  from  the  treasure-chest  a  dagger  of 
Damascus  that  a  knight  had  brought  back 
with  him  from  the  Holy  Land  and  a  round 
mirror  of  polished  metal.  She  tried  the 
edge  of  the  dagger.  **  I  am  armed,"  she 
said  as  she  laid  it  aside.  Then  she  took 
up  the  mirror  and  held  it  in  the  candle- 
light. She  gazed  into  it  long  and  ardently, 
and  saw  that  she  was  very  beautiful.  "Nay,"" 
she  said,  **  since  God  has  thus  made  me, 
I  am  twice  armed."  And  her  face  was 
the  face  of  a  happy  woman. 

She  knelt  and  said  her  prayers,  and 
undressed,  and,  putting  out  the  candle,, 
slipped  all  naked  into  bed.  Soon  she  fell 
asleep. 

Then  came  the  moonlight  through  the 
deep  narrow  window.  The  silver)'  shaft 
fell  across  the  foot  of  her  bed,  and  began 
to  creep  slowly  upward.  Now  it  touched 
her  round  arm  and  soft  white  shoulder  ; 
now  it  rested  on  her  firm  chin  and  parted 
red  lips.  At  last,  an  hour  before  mid- 
night, it  fell  upon  her  closed  eyes,  and 
immediately  they  opened  and  Mary  was 
awake  again.  She  had  counted  that  the 
friendly  moonlight  would  wake  her  at 
that  hour.  She  had  placed  everything  ready- 
beforehand,  and  dressed  herself  quickly 
and  noiselessly  in  the  darkness.  Thea 
she  slipped  the  dagger  into  her  girdle^ 
opened  the  door  and  stole  out.  Her 
chamber  led  into  the  soler,  the  large 
upper  hall.  Many  slept  there,  but  they 
slept  soundly,  for  the  Sheriff's  wine  was 
potent,  and  Mar)''s  light  footfall  disturbed 
none  of  them.  From  thence  an  outer 
stair  led  down  into  the  garden  ;  under  this 
stair  on  piles  of  straw  slept  certain  of  the 
serving-men,  but  these,  too,  she  passed  in 
safety.  Then  she  sped  across  the  smooth 
lawn,  and  reached  the  point  where  her 
palfrey,  ready  saddled,  impatiently  awaited 
her.  As  the  riding  was  likely  to  be 
serious,  slie  straddled  her  horse  like  a  man. 

In  her  manner  of  eating,  dressing, 
sleeping,  riding,  she  was,  of  course,  quite 
conventional,  doing  as  the  other  maidens 
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of  her  time  did.  But  this  midnight 
escapade  was  somewhat  bold,  something 
from  which  her  companions  would  have 
shrunk.  Its  splendour  should  redeem  it,  so 
Mary  thought.  The  feather  from  the  out- 
law's cap  must  needs  be  received  with 
acclamation.  Even  her  father,  though 
assuredly  he  would  have  stayed  her  from 
the  adventure  had  he  known  of  it  in  the 
beginning,  was  not  unlikely  lo  glory  in  its 
successful  achievement  if  he  heard  of  it 
wheii  all  was  over. 

She  shunned  the  main  road  and  took  a 
line  across  country.  Her  spirited  palfrey 
bolted  with  her  as  soon  as  he  felt  the  turf, 
but  by  the  time  that  they  entered  the  forest 
he  Had  been  brought  to  order,  and  went 
steadily  enough.  When  they  started  she 
had  taken  the  bells  from  his  bridle  and 
wrapped  them  in  her  girdle  for  greater 
quiet!  and  secrecy ;  but  now  she  replaced 
theni  and  let  them  jingle  freely,  that  those 
who  lived  in  the  forest  might  know  that  a 
traveller  passed  by.  And  she  told  herself 
frequently  that  her  father  had  said,  and 
her  nurse  had  said,  and  common  tradition 
had  said,  that  Robin  Hood  did  no  harm  to 
women.  She  was  not  afraid — at  least,  not 
very  much  afraid.  Only  she  wanted  Robin 
Hood  to  come  forth  very  quickly,  that  she 
might  subdue  him  at  once,  and  go  home 
to  bed,  and  never  do  anything  of  the  sort 
agaiili. 

On  she  rode,  the  bells  jingling  out  into 
the  quiet  night,  her  bright  eyes  scanning 
the  long  moonlit  lawns  and  the  dense 
darkness  of  the  trees.  "  Oh,  forest,  send 
him  to  me !  "  she  cried  aloud.  The  great 
boughs  moved  lightly  in  the  wind  ;  far  off 
an  owl  screamed  like  a  mad  woman  ;  then 
silence  followed,  and  that  was  all.  She 
recalled  that  the  Abbot  had  said  that  no 
way  m  the  forest  was  safe,  and  as  she  rode 
her  impatience  became  rage,  and  she 
swore  that  she  would  not  dismount  until 
she  had  found  Robin,  though  she  should 
ride  for  evermore. 

And  at  that  moment  a  great  white 
horse  came  wandering  out  from  under  the 
trees,  and  went  slowly  down  the  o[)en 
glade,  feeding  as  he  went ;  and  as  !\Iary 
watched  and  wondered  she  heard  a  horn 
blow  loudly  the  rcchaso.    The  white  horse 


heard  it  too,  and  understood  the  signal  : 
he  threw  up  his  head  and  galloped  off. 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation  Mary  fol- 
lowed. **  Now  at  last !  "  she  exclaimed 
joyfully ;  but  she  trembled  with  excitement. 

Swift  though  her  palfrey  was,  the  rider- 
less white  horse  easily  outdistanced  him ; 
but  at  a  turn  in  the  glade,  just  as  she 
feared  to  lose  sight  of  her  guide,  the  great 
horse  slackened  his  pace.  Round  the 
bend  she  came  up  with  him,  standing  still 
now,  with  his  master  beside  him.  She 
knew  who  the  man  was.  He  bowed  low 
before  her,  and  as  he  doffed  his  cap  she 
marked  the  feather  in  it.  She  wheeled  her 
palfrey  so  that  the  moonlight  might  fall 
full  on  her  face  and  it  might  be  seen  that 
she  was  beautiful. 

And  though  she  knew,  she  asked,  "Who 
are  you  ?  " 

**I  am  called  Robin  Hood,  fair  lady. 
It  may  be  that  you  know  the  name." 

**  Yea,  and  but  little  good  have  I  heard 
of  it.  A  robber — nay,  a  murderer,  if 
report  says  truly.  See,  my  palfrey  is  as 
swift  as  ever  came  from  Brittany,  and 
richly  caparisoned.  There  is  a  chain  of 
gold  about  my  neck,  and  a  gold  ring  upon 
my  finger.  I  am  but  a  woman,  and  you 
are  a  man  with  fifty  more  at  your  call. 
Are  you  ashamed  of  your  trade  that  you 
do  not  rob  and  despoil*  me  ?  " 

She  had  prepared  that  manner  of  speech 
beforehand,  and  meant  to  deliver  it  with 
contemptuous  dignity.  But  she  was  un- 
accountably breathless  and  made  little 
pauses ;  and  the  bitterness  of  her  taunts 
were  lost  in  the  soft  wistfulness  with  which 
they  were  spoken. 

**  So  sweet  is  your  voice,"  said  Robin ^ 
"that  I  mar\'el  no  more  that  the  night- 
ingales are  mute  to-night.     *Tis  of  very 

jealousy." 

At  this  unexpected  reply  she  laughed 
most  musically.  **  This  in  my  praise,'*  she 
said,  *'  and  not  one  word  in  your  own 
defence." 

"The  praise  of  fair  ladies  comes  ever 
naturally  to  one's  lips.  But  for  a  man's 
defence  his  deeds  shall  prevail  more  than 
his  words." 

•*  Aye,  you  are  ashamed  ;  else,  had  you 
taken  my  gold  chain — 'tis  of  great  value 
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and  rare  workmanship.  Is  that  not  so? 
I  bid  you  speak." 

**  If  I  must  speak — as  I  needs  must  since 
you  command  it — I  say  that  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  make  war  on  men,  for  men 
have  made  war  on  me,  and  placed  me 
beyond  the  law,  and  put  a  price  upon  my 
head.  But  never  yet  have  I  done  harm  to 
a  woman ;  and  if  you  will  tell  me  what 
knave  it  is  that  has  said  this  of  me,  before 
sundown  to-morrow  I  will  cut  out  his 
tongue,  so  that  he  lie  no  more." 

"  Nay,  I  jested  with  you.  Haply,  you 
wonder  who  it  is  that  rides  alone  by  night 
in  Sherwood  Forest,  who  fears  you  not, 
who  mocks  you  to  your  face."  Once  more 
she  broke  into  laughter. 

**  Your  name  is  Mary,  and  you  are  the 
daughter  of  the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham." 

Mary  was  startled.  This  also  had  not 
been  in  the  scene  as  she  had  arranged  it 
in  her  mind  beforehand. 

**  How  do  you  know  it  ?  "  was  all  she 
could  find  to  say. 

"  Your  father  once  did  me  the  honour 
to  breakfast  with  me.  Your  horse  is 
worth  two  of  his  old  pad,  but  both  carry 
bridles  of  the  same  pattern,  and  that  no 
common  one." 

**  Your  eyes  are  sharp,  Robin  Hood.  If 
your  wits  be  as  sharp  you  shall  now  tell 
me  why  I  have  come." 

•*  I  know  where  the  wolves  hunted  last 
night  and  where  they  will  hunt  to-night. 
I  know  by  the  slot  whether  the  deer  that 
passed  was  brocket  or  spayad.  I  know 
the  song  of  every  bird  in  the  forest,  and 
the  leaf  of  every  tree  ;  the  herb  that  brings 
sleep  and  its  sister  herb  that  brings  death. 
I  know  to-  morrow's  weather  and  the  order 
of  the  stars  in  the  sky.  I  know  that  the 
fat  Abbot  lies  to-night  at  your  father's 
house,  and  that  at  noon  I  shall  ease  him 
of  his  purse.  For  all  these  things  are 
simple  ;  but  the  heart  of  a  fine  lady — that 
shall  I  never  know." 

"  It  may  be  I  wished  to  see  Robin  Hood 
and  to  speak  with  him  face  to  face,  that 
when  I  grew  old  I  might  have  a  tale  to 
tell  my  grandchildren." 

•*  Verily,  you  look  far  into  the  future. 
And  how  shall  that  story  run  ?  " 

*'  That   I,  of  sheer  waywardness,  rode 


out  one  night  into  the  forest ;  and  saw  the 
white  horse  gallop  off  when  your  horn 
sounded  the  rechase ;  and  followed,  and 
so  came  into  your  presence." 

"  And  further  ?  " 

Then  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Sheriff  of 
Nottingham,  looked  upon  Robin  Hood, 
and  as  she  looked  upon  him  she  loved 
him. 

"And  further,"  she  said  softly,  "that  I 
found  you  not  ill-favoured,  nor  brutal,  but 
a  ver}'  prince  of  courtesy." 

He  bowed  low.  **  Nay."  he  said,  "  let 
me  prove  myself  no  prince,  but  your 
subject,  and  do  your  will." 

"  What  shall  I  ask  ? "  she  said.  "  I 
hear  hard  by  the  sound  of  falling  water, 
and  I  would  drink  of  it.  I  will  pray  you 
to  guide  me  thither." 

Then  she  dismounted,  and  Robin 
tethered  the  horses,  and  took  her  by  the 
hand,  and  led  her  to  the  falling  water.  A 
little  stream  plashed  downward  into  a  deep 
pool  ;  and  Mary  made  a  cup  of  her 
hands  and  drank.  As  she  drank,  bending 
forward,  the  dagger  of  Damascus  fell 
from  her  girdle  on  to  the  soft  turf, 
and  Robin  picked  it  up  and  gave  it  her 
again. 

**  A  pretty  toy,"  he  said.  **  I  pray  you, 
why  do  you  carry  it  ?  " 

"  For  my  protection." 

**  Would  it  serve  against  the  pack  of 
wolves?  would  it  stay  the  flight  of  an 
arrow  ?  You  need  it  not.  Since  you 
have  done  me  this  great  honour  of  coming 
to  me  you  shall  return  in  safety,  or  I  am 
lord  of  this  forest  to  little  purpose." 

**  I  had  once  a  kinswoman,  and  she  was 
of  a  wonderful  beauty  ;  and  as  she  went  a 
journey  she  was  beset  by  robbers,  so  that 
her  train  of  knavish  fellows  deserted  her, 
and  she  was  left  alone.  And  the  chief  of 
the  robbers  would  have  kissed  her  lips,  but 
she  carried  a  dagger  in  her  girdle."  Now 
this  story  was  the  invention  of  the  moment, 
nor  did  it  sound  like  aught  else. 

**  C}od  has  made  you,  toe,  very  beau- 
tiful," said  Robin  Plood  gravely. 

She  stooped  and  drank  again  from  the 
stream,  and  then  she  said — 

**  I  have  one  thing  more  to  ask  of  you." 

**  Command  me." 
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"Give  me,  I  pray  you,  the  feather  of 
the  golden  eagle  that  you  wear  in  your 
cap." 

He  took  it  out  and  gave  it  her.  "'Tis 
naught,"  he  said. 

"  Yet  I  would  give  you  my  gold  chain 
for  it." 

"  I  need  it  not,  and  for  you  it  is  a  meet 
adornment." 

**  My  gold  ring." 

"  That,  too,  I  need  not." 

Then  she  gazed  into  his  eyes,  and  her 
blushes  came  and  went;  and,  as  on  a 
sudden  impulse,  she  drew  the  dagger  from 
her  girdle  and  hurled  it  away  from  her 
into  the  deep  pool  below  them. 

**  Now  ask,"  she  whispered  ;  "  ask  what 
3'ou  would  have." 

**  When  the  time  comes,"  he  said, 
"that  you  shall  tell  this  story  to  your 
grandchildren,  1  would  have  them  think 
a  little  the  better  of  me  for  it  that  I  failed 
you  not  when  you  trusted  in  me.  What 
could  I  ask  from  you — I,  an  outcast,  from 
you,  a  noble  lady — except  I  should  ask  for 
your  prayers  and  for  your  pardon,  if  even 
in  this  I  ask  too  much  ?  " 

There  was  a  pause,  and  she  put  her 
hand  over  her  eyes  as  one  may  who  wakes 
slowly  from  a  dream. 

"Then  farewell,  Robin  Hood!  for  I 
must  be  home  before  the  dawn." 

**  I  will  call  my  men,  that  we  may  escort 
you  home  in  safety." 

"  I  would  have  no  one  ride  with  me." 

"You  shall  see  none,  save  in  the 
moment  of  danger."  Then  he  put  his 
horn  to  his  lips,  and  sounded  three  times 
a  shrill  note.  "  By  the  time  that  you 
have  mounted  your  palfrey  all  will  be 
ready." 

"  I  know  where  he  is  tethered,  and 
would  go  alone  to  him.     Farewell." 

"  Farewell,  and  for  this  hour  I  thank 


you. 

So  Mary  mounted  her  palfrey  and  rode 
away.  And  at  first  the  whole  forest  was 
still,  and  then  she  heard  in  the  distance 
something  like  the  yelping  of  dogs. 

Her  palfrey  heard  it  too,  and  stopped 
stunt,  trembling  and  sweating  with  terror. 
Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  sound,  the 
hell-chorus  of  the  wolves.     She  patted  her 


palfrey's  neck  and  spoke  to  him  and 
coaxed  him,  but  he  moved  not.  He  was 
panic-stricken,  like  a  horse  in  a  burning 
stable. 

Then  in  the  blackness  of  the  forest  a 
torch  shone  out,  and  from  that  was  lit 
another  torch,  and  another  and  another, 
until  all  the  deep  wood  by  the  side  of  the 
track  was  lit  by  a  maze  of  mad,  dancing 
stars.  She  couM  hear  rough  voices  calling, 
and  distinguished  here  and  there  a  figure 
moving  in  the  torchlight.  And  gradually 
silence  spread  again,  and  one  by  one  the 
torches  went  out,  and  she  knew  that  the 
wolves  had  been  turned  back. 

A  little  more  coaxing  and  a  touch  of  the 
spur  and  her  palfrey  went  on  again. 

She  was  near  the  edge  of  the  forest 
before  anything  else  of  import  happened. 
And  there  a  man  sprang  out  from  the 
brushwood  in  front  of  her,  a  sturdy  beggar 
with  an  oak  staff  in  his  hand,  crying, 
"  Halt !     Halt  for  your  life !  " 

And  as  he  cried,  another  man,  mounted 
on  a  great  white  horse,  flashed  across  the 
track,  and  with  one  blow  as  he  passed  sent 
the  beggar  spinning  back  again  on  to  his 
bed  of  bracken. 

He  lay  there  motionless,  his  oak  staff 
beside  him,  with  blood  on  his  white  lips. 
The  rider  had  vanished  as  suddenly  as  he 
appeared. 

Now  was  Mary  trembling,  and  like  to 
swoon,  and  almost  at  the  end  of  her 
powers.  She  would  fain  have  dismounted, 
and  rested,  and  recovered  Jierself.  But 
already  the  eastern  sky  grew  pale,  and  it 
was  needful  that  she  should  be  home 
before  dawn. 

She  reached  her  father's  house  without 
further  adventure,  and  gave  her  palfrey  to 
the  faithful  groom  that  had  awaited  her 
coming.  Then  she  went  into  the  garden, 
and  standing  by  the  fountain  washed  the 
tear  -  stains  from  her  face.  All  sounds 
became  somnolent :  the  murmur  of  the 
fountain  was  a  lullaby ;  the  tinkle  of  the 
sheep-bells  cried  "  Sleep  !  Sleep  !  "  So 
importunate  was  this  need  for  sleep,  that 
although  some  in  the  house  were  already 
astir,  she  ventured  to  make  her  way  back 
to  her  chamber.  And  there  for  an  hour 
she  slept  soundly  and  without  a  dream. 
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But  of  her  escapade  and  its  successful 
ending,  for  she  had  the  feather  from  the 
outlaw's  cap,  she  did  not  speak.  She  had 
triumphed,  but  there  was  such  poison  i 


"  Ever  of  Robin  Hood.  Have  you, 
then,  fallen  in  love  with  him — you  that 
have  never  seen  him  .•"' 

"  Nay,  I  hate  him — for — for  his  great 


the  triumph  that  she  could  scarce  bear  to     wickedness.     I  would  that  he  were  dead." 


SIED  ON  A  GREAT  V 


think  of  it.     She  laid  the  feather  ii 
chest  in  her  own  room  and  joined  i 
laughter  and  merriment  of  the  house 
the  Abbot   and   all    his   ti 
upon  their  road.    Then  she 
old  nurse. 

"Tell    me   more,"    she    said,   "of  this 
Robin  Hood." 


nthe 


;  gone 


"  Why,  now  .■'     So  furious  ?  " 

"'Tis  for  his  great  wickedness  and  the 
insult  that  he  put  upon  my  father.  If 
a  man  would  take  the  life  of  Robin  Hood, 
though  he  were  a  clown  of  the  stables, 
and  old  and  ill-favoured,  I  would  kiss 
him.  Aye,  I  would  marry  him  if  he  would 
slay  Robin  Hood  !  " 
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By   a    girl. 


A  SUCCESSFULLY  performed  adven- 
ture rarely  remains  single,  as  in 
gambling  the  appetite  for  "  more  "  grows 
by  what  it  feeds  on,  and  conspirators  who 
incite  to  further  mischief  are  not  often 
wanting. 

Some  time  ago,  in  the  pages  of  this 
Magazine,  I  told  with  minute  and  unswerv- 
ing veracity  the  tale  of  how  I  drove  a 
hansom  cab ;  well,  the  next  vehicle  that 
took  my  fancy  was  the  ponderous  omnibus. 
I  did  not  think  of  it  myself :  I  never  do ; 
these  wickednesses  are  always  suggested 
to  me  by  someone  else ;  I  only  carry  them 
out. 

The  instigator  of  this  second  scheme 
was  my  friend  the  *bus-driver.  I  went  up 
to  see  him  a  day  or  two  after  the  last  feat, 
to  ascertain  why  he  had  not  turned  up  at 
the  eleventh  hour. 

*•  Well,  and  I  was  son}',"  he  said  with 
deep  sincerity.  "  I  would  have  given  any- 
thing to  have  been  there;  but  they  sent 
me  right  off  up  to  Earl's  Court  tp  get  some 
money  from  a  man  who  hadn't  paid  the 
club,  and  I  had  to  go.  When  I  was 
through  that  job  I  ran  down  into  the 
station  to  see  if  I  could  get  a  train,  but 
there  wasn't  one  for  ten  minutes.  Well, 
up  I  came,  and  took  a  hansom,  and  I  got 
to  the  yard  thirteen  minutes  after  nine.  I 
didn't  know  >vhich  way  you  'd  gone,  but  I 
went  about  hunting  to  find  you." 

I  may  remark  in  passing  that  as  he 
is  somewhere  about  six-feet-two  in  his 
stockings,  I  should  have  been  somewhat 
startled  if  I  had  seen  this  gigantic  appari- 
tion looming  ahead  and  hailing  me  while 
I  was  on  the  dickey  of  the  hansom  ;  my 
guilty  conscience  would  have  given  me 
qualms.  I  expressed  my  sorrow  that  he 
had  been    unable    to  come,   particularly 


because,  if  I  had  had  him  inside  instead  of 
the  cabby,  I  could  have  gone  further  with 
less  fear  of  consequences. 

**  There  was  only  one  thing  that  would 
have  put  me  out  more,"  he  went  on.  "  And 
that  was  if  the  cabman  hadn't  turned  up. 
I  wasn't  sure  of  him,  though  he'd  pro- 
mised, and  I  was  on  pins  until  I  heard 
he'd  been.  If  he  had  disappointed  you, 
he  would  have  heard  of  it.  When  I  heard 
it  was  all  right,  I  was  glad.  The  cabman 
saw  one  of  our  men  the  next  day,  and  he 
shouts  to  him,  *Tell  Bill  that  job 's  through 
all  right  * ;  so  our  man  came  to  me  and 
says,  *  What  have  you  been  up  to  now  ? ' 
Of  course  I  didn't  tell  him.  Well,  the 
next  thing  '11  be  you  '11  have  to  drive  the 
'bus." 

"But  that's  quite  impossible,"  said  I 
mildly.  **  Everj'one  would  see  me,  and — 
oh,  I  couldn't." 

"It  wouldn't  be  nearly  such  a  risky 
game  as  the  cab,"  quoth  he.  "  See 
here !  All  you  've  got  to  do  is  to  come 
up  to  the  journey's  end  with  me  one 
night.  I  'm  an  early  'bus,  and  then  when 
we  get  to  the  public  at  the  end  we  stop  for 
a  few  minutes,  while  the  conductor  changes 
his  coppers ;  they  don't  like  too  many 
coppers  at  the  yard.  Well,  you  can  get 
your  friend  to  come  along  on  the  top, 
and  use  his  hat  and  coat,  and  you  can 
climb  on  the  box-seat,  and  away  we  go. 
It's  a  matter  of  a  couple  of  miles  or 
more  to  the  yard,  and  you  can  take  it 
along  nicely." 

I  laughed  in  anticipation  of  such  sport, 
but  soberer  thought  soon  followed. 

"  It  would  be  lovely  to  drive  a  great,  big 
'bus.  Do  the  horses  pull  ?  But  my  friend 
would  never  allow  me." 

"  Send  him  to  me.     I  '11  talk  to  him." 
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**  Would  you  get  into  trouble  if  we  were 
found  out  ?  " 

"  No,  no  ;  nothing  to  speak  of.  They 
might  stop  us  a  couple  of  days,  but  we 
wouldn't  mind  that." 

**  Of  course,  if  they  did,  I  'd  stand 
expenses  ;  but  you  're  sure  it  wouldn't  be 
any  worse  ?  Supposing  someone  else  saw 
us  on  the  top  when  the  other  passengers 
had  alighted.     What  then  ?  " 

**  Oh,  my  mate  '11  stay  down  on  the  step, 
and  he  won't  let  anyone  get  up.  No  one 
will  say  anything." 

*'  It 's  a  long  way,  two  miles.  My  arms 
will  be  pulled  off  by  then." 

**  Well,  I  wasn't  telling  you  quite  right 
dt  first.  The  house  where  we  change  the 
coppers  is  about  half-way,  and  you  can 
begin  from  there  if  you  like.  There 's  a 
bad  bit  before,  where  no  end  of  roads 
meet,  and  it 's  very  light,  too.  You  might 
get  into  difficulties.  I  *11  let  you  do  what- 
ever you  like.  You  can  take  it  the  whole 
way  if  you  want,  but  I  think  you  'd  better 
start  from  there." 

"  I  '11  think  about  it ;  and  I  '11  tell  you 
what :  I  '11  bring'  my  friend  up  here  one 
night,  and  we  '11  go  for  a  ride  to  the  City, 
and  you  can  tell  him  that  there  isn't  the 
least  bit  of  danger." 

I  anticipated  trouble  in  this  quarter,  and 
I  found  it.  My  Emersonian  said  promptly: 
*'Let  it  alone;  you've  got  safely  through 
one  escapade,  and  you  '11  just  go  on  until 
you  get  yourself  into  trouble." 

I  am  not  at  all  obstinate,  or  nasty 
tempered,  so  I  acquiesced  like  an  angel, 
and  said,  **  Ver}-^  well,  if  you  don't  like  it  I 
won't  do  it,  and  I  certainly  will  promise 
that  if  you  won't  help  me  I  won*t  ask  any- 
one else." 

**  Of  course,  womanlike,  you  take  up  the 
strongest  position  you  can,"  said  he.  *'  I 
shall  have  to  say  that  I  will  do  it  if  you 
wish,  but  I  don't  like  it." 

I  smiled  sweetly. 

After  a  little  more  of  this  style  of  mag- 
nanimous conversation  we  agreed  to  go  to 
the  City  in  any  case,  to  hear  what  the  'bus- 
driver  had  to  say. 

Now  I  had  a  faithful  friend,  of  my  own 
sex,  who  for  convenience  sake  I  will  term 
the   Squirrel.     She,  after  the  manner  of 


faithful  friends,  had  backed  me  up  through 
thick  and  thin  in  the  hansom  scheme, 
though  she  had  had  none  of  the  fun,  and  one 
great  feature  of  the  'bus  idea  was  that  she 
could  go,  too,  and  share  the  peril  and  the 
sport.  When  I  told  her  the  result  of  my 
interview  with  the  Emersonian,  she  said 
she  would  come  out  on  the  'bus  to  the 
City,  too,  and  make  a  quorum  to  cogitate 
on  the  great  subject,  and  so  we  would  be 
three  pros  to  one  con.  It  is  always  well  to 
have  a  majority. 

I  told  the  driver  to  discuss  matters  with 
the  Emersonian,  while  I  and  the  Squirrel 
talked  aside.  A  long  and  solemn  con- 
fabulation was  the  result,  and  at  last  the 
Emersonian  turned  to  me. 

"  Well,  when  he  had  repeated  all  that 
stuff  you  primed  him  with,  he  tells  me  that 
it  is  a  very  risky  game,"  he  said. 

I  turned  reproachfully  to  the  driver. 
"  You  haven't  given  me  away  like  that.^" 
I  asked. 

**  No,  no,"  he  protested  eagerly.  "He's 
only '' 

"  Having  a  game  with  me  ?  Oh,  I  see. 
Well,  I  suppose  by  that  you  have  overcome 
his  scruples,  and  it's  all  right." 

It  seemed,  indeed,  that  the  driver's 
persuasive  tongue  had  completed  the  work 
I  had  begun,  and  the  Emersonian  promised 
to  aid  and  abet  the  scheme ;  and  now  that 
he  was  in  for  it,  he  did  not  let  his  scruples 
spoil  the  fun.    No,  he  was  not  that  sort. 

There  still  remained  many  items  for 
discussion.  The  feat  must  take  place  on 
one  of  the  'bus's  **  long"  days,  for  on  the 
alternate  or  "  short "  days,  either  the 
driver  or  conductor  would  be  off  for 
the  latter  half  of  the  day,  and  we  did  not 
want  a  strange  man  in  the  plot,  for  as  my 
driver  said,  "  There  's  just  one  thing — the 
other  men  on  the  line  mustn't  get  to  hear 
of  it." 

I  was  going  away  indefinitely  on  the 
Thursday  in  the  following  week,  so  Tues- 
day was  fixed  as  the  eventful  day ;  all 
preliminaries  were  settled,  the  best  pair  of 
horses  were  to  be  kept  for  my  journey, 
and  other  important  items  of  that  sort  were 
planned. 

When  I  went  up  to  make  the  final 
arrangements  with  my  driver  on  Monday, 
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he  was  full  of  something  he  wanted  to 
tell  me. 

"I've  heard  something  that'll  amuse 
you,"  he  said.  "The  other  day  two  ladies 
were  sitting  up  on  the  front  seat  here,  and 
they  began  talking  to  me,  and  presently 


long  time  before  I  found  the  right  man,' 
she  said ;  '  I  asked  a  tot  of  men  and  they 
wouldn't  let  me  tn',  but  at  last  I  found  the 
right  one.  His  was  a  very  late  "bus,  about 
the  last  to  leave  the  Circus,  and  I  went  up 
with  a  party,  and  I  did  it.' 


one  said,  '  I  've  driven  a  'bus ! '  *  Indeed, 
and  have  you  ? '  said  I.  '  How  did  you 
come  to  do  that  ? ' 

"  '  I  was  dining  out,'  she  told  me ;  '  and 
a  gentleman  bet  me  a  fiver  I  wouldn't  do 
it,  and  I  said  I  would,  and  down  Piccadilly 
too,  and  I  did,  and  won  the  money.' 

" '  But  how  did  you  manage  to  get  up 
without  being  seen  ? '  I  asked.     '  It  was  a 


" '  But  didn't  the  f)oIice  see  you  ?' 
"  '  No,  I  just  leaned  over,  and  took  the 
reins,  and  drove  all  the  way  ! '  I  thought 
to  myself,  there  wasn't  much  in  that ;  I 
could  have  told  her  of  another  lady  who 
was  going  to  do  the  job  in  proper  style, 
but  of  course  I  didn't." 

"  I  'm  very  glad  that  was  all  she  did,"  I 
said  laughing,  "  for  if  she  "d  really  taken 
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it  down  Piccadilly,  I  must  have  gone  one 
better  and  taken  it  from  one  end  of  the 
journey  to  the  other." 

On  returning  home  I  sent  a  postcard  to 
warn  the  Emersonian  to  remember  the 
time,  and  possessed  my  soul  in  patience, 
but  a  thunderbolt  was  in  store  for  me. 

Next  morning  I  received  a  frantic  note 
from  him— 

"Am  most  frightfully  sorry;  never 
understood  it  was  Tuesday;  thought  all 
the  time  Thursday  was  the  day  we  had 
fixed.  I  am  dining  out  to-night,  and  can't 
possibly  get  out  of  it.  Sounds  like  a 
plant,  but  it  isn't." 


I  wired  at  once,  **  Can  you  come  after 
dinner  ?  " 

Answer :  "  No ;  am  at  the  other  end  of 
London  ;  couldn't  get  away." 

I  was  thunderstruck,  as  I  was  leaving 
town  directly.  That  night  was  the  only 
available  night,  and  if  we  did  not  carry  it 
through  at  the  appointed  time,  it  would 
have  to  be  given  up  altogether. 

I  considered  myself  quite  rdeased  from 
my  promise  not  to  ask  for  assistance  else- 
where, now  that  he  had  left  me  in  the 
lurch  at  the  eleventh  hour ;  besides,  I  had 
only  promised  that  on  condition  he  would 
not  help  me,  not  if  he  could  not.  But  the 
difficulty  was  to  find  another  trustworthy 
ally,  and  without  one  I  should  have  to 
give  the  thing  up. 

I  suddenly  remembered  the  existence  of 
a  youthful  cousin,  who  worked  in  a  City 
office,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  many 
months.  I  did  not  know  a  ver}'  great  deal 
about  him,  but  I  judged  the  family  spirit 
would  be  strong  enough  to  carry  him 
through  a  job  of  this  sort.  No  sooner 
thought  than  put  into  action.  I  was  off 
Citywards.  He  was  in  and  was  sent  down 
to  me  in  the  waiting-room.  He  came  in 
very  quietly,  but  executed  a  sudden  change 
of  front  when  he  saw  me. 

"  Oh,  it 's  you,  is  it  ?  I  couldn't 
imagine.     They  only  said  a  lady." 

I  asked  if  he  would  take  me  out  to  dine 
somewhere  that  night. 

He  expressed  himself  delighted.  "  We 
must  have  the  Squirrel,  too,"  I  said.  "She  's 
a  friend  of  mine.     1  '11  introduce  you." 


He  offered  no  objection.  **We  might 
have  a  fourth,"  he  suggested.  "  I  know  a 
chap " 

This  I  quashed  with  great  firmness. 
"There's  a  lark  on,"  I  said  inelegantly. 

"  Guessed  as  much.  What  are  you  up 
to  now  ?  " 

I  divulged  the  scheme.  He  seemed  a 
little  disappointed  at  its  mildness.  **  We 
might  run  the  show  when  there  are  a  few 
passengers  on,"  he  said  in  a  tone  of 
remonstrance.  "Then  I  could  be  con- 
ductor." 

I  left  him,  still  protesting,  with  injunc- 
tions to  be  punctual.  When  we  had 
finished  dinner  it  was  still  too  early  for  the 
'bus,  but  there  was  not  time  enough  to  go 
to  any  theatre ;  so  we  solved  the  problem 
by  taking  another  'bus,  and  travelling  east- 
ward. I  was  afraid  that  we  might  miss 
the  light  'bus  in  the  darkness  by  going  too 
far,  and  being  unable  to  attract  the  driver's 
attention  as  it  passed.  With  the  character- 
istic energy  of  youth,  my  cousin  backed 
himself  to  catch  and  stop  any  'bus  that 
ran  on  four  wheels ;  but  we  had  no  need  of 
extreme  measures,  for  we  saw  it  coming  in 
the  distance  and  got  down.  Then  we  had 
a  long  run  westward. 

My  cousin  showed  a  desperate  propensity 
to  flirt  with  the  Squirrel,  so  I  talked  to  the 
driver,  and  made  him  aware  of  the  change 
of  plan.  Before  we  reached  the  journey's 
end  it  began  to  rain,  and  nasty  little  fine 
spitting  rain.  We  had  none  of  us  thought 
of  encumbering  ourselves  with  the  harm- 
less but  necessary  umbrella,  so  we  grinned 
and  bore  it. 

At  the  terminus  a  ghostly  line  of  'buses 
stood  outside  a  public-house,  with  one  man 
in  charge  ;  we  did  not  wait  longer  than  to 
allow  the  passengers  to  alight,  and  then 
wheeled  round  and  drove  back. 

"  I  '11  change  now  before  we  get  there," 
I  said,  and  accordingly  my  cousin  and  I 
proceeded  to  change  coats.  It  took  me  two 
seconds  to  get  into  his.  It  took  him  ten 
minutes  to  tr}*  to  get  into  mine,  and  then 
the  attempt  was  not  successful.  First  of 
all  he  nearly  s{)lit  it  down  the  back ;  then 
by  ploughing  up  yards  of  lining,  he  forced 
one  arm  into  one  sleeve,  and  the  other 
sleeve  he  festooned  gracefully  round  his 
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neck.  I  saw  this  apparition  suddenly,  and 
it  nearly  upset  my  balance.  'I'lie  big 
puffed  sleeves  stood  up  like  two  abnormal 
ears  on  eacli  side  of  his  heat),  and  the 
cap  which  I  had  provided  did  not  add 
materially  to  the  beauty   of  the   picture. 


We  rattled  through  the  lighted  streets 
of  which  he  had  spoken,  and  drew  up  in  a 
dark  street  opposite  to  a  public-house. 
There  was  no  one  to  see  us.  The  con- 
ductor ran  across  to  change  his  pennies, 
and    then    the   fun    began.      My  driver 


I  had  the  same  effect  upon  the  driver 
which  my  cousin  had  on  me,  for  he  did 
not  know  we  had  changed  coats,  and, 
looking  up  suddenly,  saw  a  boyish-looking 
individual  in  the  place  of  the  lady  he  had 
been  addressing  the  minute  before.  I 
thought  he  would  have  fallen  off  his  box. 


undid  his  numerous  wraps  preparatory  to 

descending  from  his  perch. 

"  Which  is  the  easier :  to  get  down  and 

go  round  or  get  over  .■■ "  I  asked. 

"  I  don't  know — whichever  you  like." 
I  swung  myself  over  without  the  least 

difficulty,  though  I  am  bound  to  admit  it 
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was  with  the  tips  of  my  toes  only  that  I 
touched  the  board.  He  stood  on  the  step 
and  arranged  the  rug  round  me. 

"  There  was  another  one,"  he  said  in 
perplexity. 

**  It 's  fallen  down — it  *s  there,  hanging 
over  the  trace,"  I  told  him,  peering  down 
from  my  lofty  perch. 

The  horses  pawed  impatiently  —  they 
knew  their  heads  were  homeward  set. 
The  rain,  it  rained  more  dismally  in  the 
dark  and  silent  street.  For  one  awful 
moment  my  mentor  left  me,  to  go  round 
and  climb  up  the  steps.  A  real  thrill  ran 
through  me. 

What  should  I  have  done  if  the  horses 
had  started  }  I  was  not  fastened  in  by  a 
strap,  and  might  have  fallen  off,  and  cer- 
tainly the  whole  of  my  strength  could  not 
have  stopped  them  had  they  been  deter- 
mined to  go — a  'bus  horse's  mouth  is  not 
made  of  silk  ;  besides,  I  did  not  know  the 
way.  But  the  driver  did  not  keep  me  long 
in  suspense,  he  ran  up  and  came  behind 
me. 

"  I  must  have  you  beside  me,  here,  on 
the  near  side,"  I  earnestly  asseverated. 
"  1  don't  care  where  anyone  else  goes;  you 
must  be  there  to  take  the  reins  in  case — 
if — I  mean,  if  anything  happens." 

**  I  *11  be  there,"  he  said  reassuringly. 
"  Why,  you  might  have  just  put  the  water- 
proof-cape on,  and  saved  yourself  the 
trouble  of  changing."  This  had  not 
occurred  to  us  in  our  excitement. 

He  fastened  the  strap  securely.  **  Now 
you're  all  right,"  he  said,  with  a  gleeful 
chuckle.     •'  Wait  till  the  bell  rings." 

"  You  must  tell  me  the  way." 

"  I  '11  tell  you." 

I  heard  the  scutter  of  the  conductor's 
feet  over  the  roadway  and  the  sharp  "ting" 
of  the  bell,  and  we  were  off. 

An  omnibus  is  a  very  much  harder  thing 
to  drive  than  a  hansom.  The  horses  are 
of  much  heavier  build,  and  you  are  right 
above  them,  with  the  whole  weight  on 
your  arms.  Then  the  great  vehicle  behind 
has  to  be  accounted  for. 

**  That 's  the  road,  there,  on  your  right," 
said  my  guide. 

"Which.?  This  first  one?"  I  asked 
nervously. 


"That 'sit." 

As  he  spoke  we  were  round  the  comer 
and  into  the  straight  street  beyond.  There 
was  not  much  driving  required  here. 

"  Take  care  and  get  a  good  comer  at 
the  next  turning ;  there 's  a  policeman 
standing  there,"  said  the  driver. 

I  saw  that  it  was  not  a  policeman,  only 
an  ordinary  man,  but  was  far  too  much 
absorbed  in  my  team  to  tell  him  that  I 
knew  he  was  chaffing.  The  next  moment 
we  were  out  in  the  main  thoroughfare 
with  gas -lit  shops,  and  another  'bus 
coming  along  behind.  That  was  the 
cream  of  the  thing. 

"  Hold  them  a  bit  tighter,"  suggested 
my  teacher. 

I  did  as  I  was  told,  though  it  seemed  to- 
me I  was  already  pulling  with  all  my 
might,  and  that  if  I  had  to  take  them  one 
whole  journey  my  arms  would  be  dragged 
right  out  of  their  sockets  and  descend  on 
the  backs  of  the  horses. 

By  this  time,  however,  I  had  gained 
confidence,  and  meant  to  use  the  whip. 

**  They  're  going  very  slowly,"  I  said. 

"  No,  they  're  not,"  contradicted  the 
Squirrel,  who  was  var}'ing  the  occasion  by 
breathing  audible  prayers  of  thanksgiving 
whenever  we  rounded  a  corner.  "  It  *s 
only   because  you  're    driving   you  think 


SO. 

I  never  understood  which  turning  I  had 
to  take  next,  and  always  inquired  at  least 
three  times  before  getting  there,  I  was  so- 
frightened  of  going  down  the  wrong  one. 

"  Steady  here  ;  it 's  a  nasty  bit ;  there's 
a  sharp  corner." 

It  was  a  steep  pitch  down,  and  then 
the  road  we  were  to  follow  swung  back 
from  the  main  road  at  an  acute  angle. 
The  same  'bus  was  still  following  behind 
and  another  loomed  ahead.  The  turn  was 
on  the  offside;  I  should  have  to  pass 
between  them. 

"Jam  the  brake  down  as  hard  as  ever  you 
can,  and  take  them  steady,"  were  my  in-^ 
stractions.  I  knew  the  hill  was  coming, 
and  had  begun  to  feel  for  the  brake  ages- 
before  he  spoke.  I  had  groped  for  it  some 
time,  and  when  I  had  found  it  had  kept 
my  foot  on  it  so  as  not  to  lose  it.  Con- 
sequently I  was  poised  on   an    insecure 
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tenancy  with  the  right,  and  on  an  e^ttreme 
point  of  the  toe  of  the  left  foot.  I  jammed 
for  dear  life ;  the  brake  went  very  easily, 
and  took  the  vehicle  round  in  front  of  the 
oncoming  *bus.  The  driver  slapped  his 
knee  with  pleasure.  **  That 's  it,"  said  he. 
*  Right  between  them,  one  behind  and 
before.     Now,  you  're  away." 

A  long,  straight,  dark  road  stretched 
ahead.  Somewhere  about  midway  down 
the  horses  swerved  into  a  side  street.  "Is 
this  right  .^"  I  asked,  letting  them  go, 
thinking  I  had  mistaken  my  instructions. 

The  man  roared  with  laughter.  "  Yes, 
yes  !  "  he  said.  "  But  I  didn't  mean  you 
to  go  that  way,  for  there  's  so  many  turn- 
ings ;  however,  trust  a  horse  to  know  the 
nearest  way  to  his  stables." 

**  She  does  the  comers  beautifully," 
remarked  my  cousin  in  a  stage  aside  to 
the  Squirrel.  **  Especially  the  last  one,  such 
an  elegant  curve,  don't  you  think  ?  " 

I  took  no  notice  of  the  chaff;  I  was 
thoroughly  enjoying  myself.  I  took  out  the 
whip  and  rattled  the  handle  against  the  tin 
sheets  in  front  to  hurry  my  pair  up.  It  was 
the  very  best  whip,  kept  for  highdays  and 
Sundays,  with  silver  and  ivory  mounting  ; 
it  was  out  for  the  occasion,  and  I  thought 
the  driver  looked  a  trifle  uneasily  to  see  if 
I  had  put  it  back  in  the  socket — perhaps 
he  thought  I  should  drop  it. 

Meantime,  the  two  on  the  off-side  con- 
tinued their  personal  remarks.  **  What  a 
shrimp  she  looks !  Who  *d  have  thought 
she  was  so  small  ?  Sort  of  pea  in  a  dmm ! " 
and  so  forth.  ^* 

We  passed  a  hansom  and  turned  a 
comer. 

"Steady  here!"  said  the  driver.  "It's 
very  narrow — an  awkward  bit.  Dravy  it  up 
in  that  bit  of  shade  there,  unless  you  want 
to  drive  into  the  yard." 


I  did  as  he  directed,  and  was  up  and 
over  on  the  top  again  in  a  moment,  while 
he  took  my  place.  My  frantic  endeavours 
to  get  into  my  own  coat  again  were  not 
attended  with  such  success.  I  finally 
reached  terra-firma  with  one  hand  rendered 
useless,  hermetically  sealed  in  the  lining ; 
but  we  had  to  be  off,  or  the  next  home- 
coming 'bus  would  be  upon  us. 

The  driver  took  his  vehicle  into  the 
yard,  and  caught  us  up  before  we  reached 
the  top  of  the  street. 

"  And  did  you  enjoy  it  ?  "  he  asked. 

I  told  him  fervently  that  I  had,  and  that 
it  had  only  been  too  short. 

"You  did  it  well,"  he  said.  "I'd 
let  you  take  it  anywhere  now.  You  can 
bring  it  right  through  the  whole  way  next 
time." 

We  bade  him  good  -  night.  "  Next 
time"  is  still  in  the  limbo  of  unfulfilled 
possibilities. 

Having  acted  with  such  conspicuous 
gallantry,  my  cousin  thought  he  was 
entitled  to  some  sort  of  a  show,  so  he  ate 
hot  potatoes,  from  a  neighbouring  stall, 
in  a  verj'  aggressive  manner  all  over  the 
road,  while  we  waited  in  the  still  drizzling 
rain  for  one  of  the  latest  of  the  home- 
ward-bound 'buses.  Then  we  went  back 
outside  in  capital  spirits,  and  got 
drenched,  so  that  the  rain  ran  off  the 
brims  of  our  hats  in  waterspouts ;  all  the 
same,  k  is  the  kind  of  thing  one  re- 
members with  joy. 

When  the  Emersonian  heard  a  full,  true, 
and  particular  account  of  the  performance, 
he  wrote  a  parody  of  a  well-known  verse 
as  follows — 
FuU  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 

The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear; 
Full  many  a  girl  is  borne  on  'bus  imseen. 
And  wastes  her  driving  on  deserted  square! 
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**  T  F  you  please,  my  Lord." 

X  Before  the  man  had  finished  his 
sentence  my  wife  had  entered,  motioned  the 
ser\ant  away,  closed  the  door,  and  shut 
out  the  light  laughter  that  fell  so  painfully 
on  my  ears. 

**  I  am  so  sorr)' ;  he  is  a  new  man,  and 
I  ought  to  have  told  him  the  one  night  we 
do  not  disturb  you.  It  has  never  happened 
before.  For  eighteen  years  I  have  ful- 
filled  " 

"  The  only  request  I  made  when  we 
married — to  be  left  alone  for  this  one 
night  out  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  days  in  the  year." 

**  I  cannot  think  how  it  was  I  forgot 
to  tell  him  he  was  not  to  disturb  you 
to-night.  Gordon,  cannot  —  cannot  I 
share " 

"  Marv,  vou  are  the  best  and  truest  wife 
that  God  has  ever  given  to  a  man  ;  but  my 
youth  was  passed  in  strange  places,  among 
strange  people :  there  are  some  things 
in  a  man*s  life  that  he  cannot  speak  of." 

**  I  know ;  when  we  married  you  told 
me  that,  as  a  boy,  you  had  had  a  terrible 
sorrow,  of  which  you  could  never  speak. 
I  do  not  want  to  know  it ;  I  only  wanted 
you  to  know  that  your  wife  felt  for  you. 
No,  you  are  not  to  get  up  and  open  the 
door  for  me  to-night,  and  I  promise  tliat 
you  shall  not  be  disturbed  again.  Is  that 
all  I  can  do  for  the  best  husband  the  world 
has  ever  seen  ?  " 

**  All — but  ven'  much  to  me." 

The  life  of  these  children  of  mine ;  the 
contrast  to  the  life  of  her  who  had  saved 
me  for  this !  My  wealth,  my  position, 
everj'thing  I  possessed  could  do  her  no 
good  now ;  all  that  I  could  give  to  her 
were  the  still  hours  of  the  nij^^ht  on  this, 


the  anniversary  of  my  loss.  Somehow, 
the  interruption,  that  peal  of  happy,  care- 
less, irresponsible  laughter,  thrusting 
itself  into  my  thoughts,  had  jarred  my 
nerves  painfully  :  the  past  rose  up  more 
vividly  before  me  ;  the  old  wound  opened 
as  it  had  never  done  before. 

«  «  «  « 

I  had  gone  out  from  this  room,  and  was 
standing  on  the  gravel  sweep  before  the 
house  listening  intently,  but  wholly  with- 
out knowledge  of  so  doing,  to  the  dull 
thud  of  the  four  horses  that  bore  the 
empty  hearse  down  the  avenue.  The 
mourners  had  long  since  departed,  the 
will  had  been  read,  and  since  then  I  had 
not  been  quite  conscious  of  what  I  had 
been  doing. 

The  night  was  clear  and  cold ;  hoar- 
frost edged  the  empty  borders  in  the  lawn, 
the  walls  of  the  garden,  and  every  pro- 
jecting angle  of  the  house  ;  likewise  it  lay 
on  the  bare  arms  of  the  trees,  nestled  in 
the  corrugations  of  the  bark  of  a  group  of 
silver-birches,  hung  heavily  on  the  sweep- 
ing branches  of  a  cedar,  and  made  the 
spiders*  webs  that  covered  the  low  line  of 
hollies  look  like  one  long  net  of  lacework 
of  wondrous  design  and  delicate  texture. 
The  light  of  the  moon  had  turned  this 
world  into  a  fair\'land,  where  joy  and 
gentleness,  peace  and  kindness,  should 
reign  alone,  while  sweet  girl-things  and 
frolicsome  gnomes  sported  the  hours 
away.  But  to  me  the  tall,  nodding  plumes 
of  the  hearse  were  all  that  I  could  see ;  the 
thud  of  those  receding  horses  still  pounded 
in  on  my  brain. 

Whilst  I  listened  to  those  retreating 
hoofs,  eternity  came  and  went,  then  all 
was  silent  and  /was  alone.  In  the  agony 
of  my  desolation,  I  put  up  my  hands  to 
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my  ears  to  shut  out  this  awful  silence,  to 
court  back  in  imagination  the  tread  of 
those  four  black  horses.  At  a  stroke  the 
glamour  that  to  youth  hangs  over  life  had 


find  my  body  whole  ;  but  my  faith  in  God 
and  Humanity  would  be  shattered. 

As  I  stood  out  in  the  cold,  the  house 
seemed  to  be  shrinking  from  behind  me. 


r  BE  DISTL'KBEU  A 


been  torn  from  my  eyes.  Death  had  been 
revealed  to  me  by  one  blow,  the  frailly 
of  human  promises  by  another;  and  it 
touched  me  first  physically — made  me  fee! 
as  if  I  had  received  those  blows  on  my 
head,  that  it  was  my  actual  heart  that  was 
lacerated.     Later  on  I   should  laugh   to 


the  trees  stretched  themselves  even  to  the 
grey  sky,  and  the  gravel  beneath  my  feet 
began   to  upheave :  a   little    more   and    I 

should  be A  heavy  hand  was  laid  on 

my  shoulder. 

"Truly  it  hath  been  said  the  righteous 
shall  come  to  his  o«n  again.     Wait,  and 
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the  Lord  will  provide.  For  two  generations 
burdened  with  a  title,  we,  the  elder  branch, 
have  toiled  and  borne  the  heat  of  the  day 
while  the  younger  has  wasted  his  life  in 
riotous  living." 

"And  am  I  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  a 
past  generation  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  way  of  the  Lord.  Providence 
saw  good  to  deliver  our  enemy  into  our 
hand.  The  sinner  was  converted,  your 
uncle  saw  light,  and  the  wicked  shall  no 
longer  rejoice  and  flourish  in  the  land." 

I  looked  into  the  face  of  this  cousin  of 
mine,  who  was  known  throughout  the 
world  as  the  Pious  Preacher,  and  I  believe 
he  was  perfectly  convinced  that  in  sup- 
planting me  he  had  only  done  that  which 
was  right  and  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  God. 
If  this  be  so  there  are  more  ways  to  salva- 
tion than  the  unimaginative  would  think. 

Suddenly  the  voice  broke  upon  my 
thoughts  again :  "  Come  in,  you  must 
take  care  of  your  health  ;  for  now  you  will 
have  to  work " ;  adding,  with  that  un- 
conscious humour  which  is  so  striking  a 
feature  of  his  cult:  "Esau  has  returned 
to  his  birthright,  Jacob  must  toil  at  the 
well." 

"  I  am  listening  to  the  thud  of  those 
horses  in  the  hearse." 

"  There  is  not  a  sound  in  the  air.  Truly 
Satan  hath  gotten  hold  of  thee,  and  it  is 
the  voice  of  the  Devil  that  sounds  so 
sweetly  in  your  ears." 

But  still  I  heard  those  horses*  hoofs 
strike  on  the  frosty  earth,  as  I  have 
heard  them  ever  since  in  the  crises  of 
my  life — as  I  hear  them  now. 


11. 

"My  red  bantam  laid  her  first  hegg 
yesterday.  If  she  lay  steadily,  I  calculate 
to  recoup  myself.  Curse  you,  how  many 
times  have  I  told  you  to  have  my  papers 
sorted  by  the  time  I  came " 

"I  couldn't.  Mr.  Symonds  has  kept 
me  ever  since " 

"  If  you  can't   learn   to  haddress   your 

superiors  in  a  respectful  manner Well, 

Jones,  I  congratulate  you.  So  you  did 
carr>'  off  the  prize  at  the  Rose  Show  ?  " 

"  Yes   (take  my  coat,  you  young  cox- 


comb), I  have  brought  the  Craydon  Gazette 
to  show  you  the  account  they  give  of  my 
roses.  Confound  it,  what  is  the  Governor 
bothering  about  now  ?  (Here,  you  young 
blockhead,  make  a  fair  copy  of  this.)  I 
will  read  what  the  judge  said  :  *  The  case 
of  roses  exhibited  by  (Now,  no  jaw  !)  Mr. 
Theodore  Jones  was ^ " 

"Tell  you  what,  Jones,  we  shall  have  to» 
get  that  young  devil  sacked.  But  you  were 
saying  your  roses,  etc. " 

In  this  way  the  important  affairs  of  her 
Majesty's  Government  were  carried  on  by 
this  lower  section  of  the  permanent  staff 
in  the  year  187 — . 

My  cousin  had  exerted  his  influence  to- 
procure  me  a  place  as  a  messenger  in  one 
of  the  Government  offices — a  situation 
generally  reserved  '  for  the  son  of  a 
favourite  stableman ;  the  butler's  boy 
would  require  a  higher  billet.  It  was  in 
this  way  that  I  became  the  slave  of  cads, 
and  illiterates;  and  it  was  all  that  I 
could  do  to  hold  my  tongue,  much  less  to- 
give  them  the  deference  they  demanded. 
Goaded  by  their  insolence,  again  and 
again  I  would  ask  myself,  Was  misfortune 
ever  like  unto  my  misfortune  }  And  thus, 
thinking  I  went  out  for  my  dinner. 

There  was  rather  a  crowd  at  the  bottom, 
of  Waterloo  Place  ;  a  hansom  came  swing- 
ing round  the  comer ;  the  strong  pushed 
back,  the  weak  were  ejected  forward. 
There  was  a  sharp  cry,  and  the  cab  dashed 
on — the  wheel  had  only  gone  over  the  bare 
foot  of  a  girl  selling  matches.  The  crowd 
paused,  looked  at  her  foot,  but  offered  no* 
suggestion.  A  policeman  came  up  and 
scolded  the  girl  for  getting  in  the  way. 

The  blood  streamed  from  her  foot,  her 
face  grew  pale.  But  she  had  graduated  in 
the  Halls  of  Life:  she  knew  the  worthless- 
ness  of  an  outcast's  word  against  the 
world ;  so  she  said  nothing,  but  silently 
hoped  that  she  would  be  allowed  to  crawl 
away  to  the  park  and  die  quietly  there. 

"  Cannot  anything  be  done  ?  She  will 
faint." 

"  The  likes  of  her  don't  faint.  Where 's 
your  'ome  ? "  demanded  the  policeman- 
"  Ain't  got  none  ? — didn't  expect  you  had.- 
You  must  go  to  the  hospital." 

"  But  her  foot  ?  " 
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I  had  taken  out  my  pocket-handkerchief 
to  bind  it  up,  when  a  girl  with  a  paint-box 
under  her  arm,  passing  by,  flung  a  silk 
scarf  at  mv  head. 

"  Tie  it  up  with  that.  Can*t  stop — train 
to  catch — lesson  to  give." 

Of  such  are  the  kingdom  of  Heaven. 

The  policeman  lifted  her  into  a  cab.  I 
thrust  into  her  hand  all  the  loose  monev  I 
had  about  me,  and  she  looked  into  my  face. 

"  Well,  I  never  !  —  the  ingratitude  ! 
Never  to  say  as  much  as  *  Thank  you '  to 
the  young  gentleman  ! " 

What  did  I  want  with  words  ?  In  that 
one  look  I  had  seen  into  her  soul.  My 
•question  was  answered.  I  had  met  with 
one  whose  misfortune  was  greater  than 
mine.  I  had  no  dinner  that  day,  but  I  had 
found  a  friend.  I  would  go  and  see  her 
at  the  hospital. 

III. 

My  visit  to  the  hospital  never  took  place. 
I  was  dismissed  for  gross  impertinence  to 
my  superiors.  Given  a  public-school  boy 
and  a  room  full  of  cads,  the  result  was 
inevitable. 

Owing  to  the  ideas  that  had  been  incul- 
cated in  me,  I  thought  I  could  not  go  empty- 
handed  to  the  girl  in  the  hospital.  I  had 
not  yet  learned  that  there  were  outcasts  to 
whom  sympathy  was  more  rare  than  money. 
It  is  an  old  remark  that  the  poor  are  so 
wonderfully  kind  to  each  other ;  so  they 
are  when  thev  are  not  brutes ;  but  then 
there  are  many  brutes,  and  male  and 
female  made  He  them.  I  had  much  yet  to 
leani  as  I  passed  through  the  Halls  of 
Poverty. 

iMy  small  stock  of  money  was  fast 
disappearing.  I  had  come  down  to  a 
common  lodging-house.  I  tried  for  many 
places,  but  someone  had  always  been 
before  me  ;  whilst  the  fact  of  my  being  a 
gentleman  stood  me  in  great  disservice, 
and  brought  distrust  on  all  I  said.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  I  touched  my  lowest 
register.  One  after  the  other  I  had  eaten 
my  clothes,  until  I  had  nothing  but  what  I 
stood  in.  My  last  coppers  had  been  spent 
over  last  night's  bed ;  I  should  have 
to  sleep  out  of  doors  to-night ;  and  I 
vaguely  wondered    whether   it    would   be 


beneath  a  railway-arch  or  on  a  doorstep. 
In  these  last  few  days  I  had  learnt  many 
things  :  how  to  bring  the  circulation  back 
to  my  feet  by  standing  on  the  warm  pave- 
ment above  the  cookshops  ;  how  to  shadow 
a  man  until  he  threw  away  the  end  of  his 
cigar;  those  whiffs  of  good  tobacco  were  a 
wonderful  comfort  to  an  empty  stomach. 
Begging  I  found  was  an  art  most  difficult 
to  acquire ;  an  amateur  stood  little  chance 
against  the  competition  of  the  profes- 
sional. 

Food  had  not  passed  my  lips  for  four- 
and-twenty  hours.  Hardly  conscious  of  my 
actions,  I  wandered  on  without  aim,  weak- 
ened beyond  my  knowledge;  and  in  the 
course  of  my  wanderings  I  found  myself 
leaning  against  a  wall,  mechanically 
watching  the  figures  coming  down  a  flight 
of  steps  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road. 
If  I  had  not  been  past  thinking  I  should 
have  remembered  that  this  was  the  hospital 
to  which  that  girl  had  been  taken ;  as  it 
was,  the  one  fact  that  impressed  itself 
upon  my  mind  was  that  those  coming  down 
the  steps  did  not  look  hungry. 

Then,  from  among  the  crowd,  one  figure, 
tall  and  slight,  disentangled  itself,  and 
coming  out  it  filled  my  vision  until  all  the 
space  before  me  was  occupied  by  that  one 
face  with  its  two  great,  sad,  blue  eyes. 

"  It  is  you,  and  you  are  hungry  now." 

I  staggered  forward  and  fell  heavily 
against  a  man,  who  called  me  a  drunken 
brute  and  swore  freely  at  me.  But  she 
was  gone,  and  I  held  in  my  hand  the 
money  I  had  put  into  hers  two  months 
ago.  

IV. 

It  was  not  a  lucrative  position,  but  there 
was  plenty  of  work  to  distract  the  mind 
and  sufficient  ready  money  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  body  now  I  was  allowed  to 
sleep  on  the  premises.  I  was  as  much 
surprised  as  pleased  to  have  this  abnormal 
request  granted  ;  however,  subsequent 
events  in  the  legal  courts  showed  me  that, 
unconsciously,  I  had  been  playing  into 
my  master's  hands.  He  is  a  millionaire 
now.  At  that  time  he  was  in  very  turbid 
waters — his  City  office  closed,  and  he  sup- 
posed  to   be   abroad.      There   was   little 
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money  in  it,  but  I  was  no  longer  starving. 
I  should  have  time  to  pull  myself  together 
and  look  about ;  and  all  this  1  owed  to  her. 

When  she  had  thrust  that  money  into 
my  hand,  and  I  had  realised  that  I  was  too 
weak  to  follow  in  pursuit,  I  dragged  mj-self 
to  the  cheap  restaurant  where  I  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  dining  when  in  Government 
employ.      I    remember    nothing 
of  my  walk  there — nothing  until 
I   was  seated  at  a   little  table, 
and   the  kind  old   white-headed 
waiter  was  bending  over  me  and 
saying :    "  What  will  you  have. 
Sir?" 

Jly  head  sank  on  my  arms. 

"  Give  him  a  glass  of  brandy. 
If  he  cannot  pay,  I  will,"  said 
the  man  opposite  to  mc  from 
behind  his  paper. 

After  that,  the  man  of  the 
paper  made  no  sign.  It  was  the 
old  waiter  who  forced  the  brandy 
down  my  throat  as  he  said, 
reproachfully — 

"  What  have  you  been  doing 
to  yourself.  Sir  ?  I  have  missed 
you  these  two  months." 

"  Could  not  pay — can  now," 
and  flung  the  money  she  had 
given  me  on  the  table. 

"Get  him  something  to  eat; 
not  too  much,"  said  the  man 
behind  the  paper. 

*'  I  hope  it  is  permanent, 
Sir?" 

"  No,  I  can  get  nothing  to  do ; 
that  is  a  debt  I  never  thought  to 
be  repaid." 

When  the  waiter  moved  away 
the  man  before  me  suddenly 
slewed  his  newspaper  round,  propped  it 
against  the  dumbwaiter  so  as  to  cut  off  this 
end  of  the  table,  and  addressed  me  thus, 
"  You  want  a  job,  I  want  a  gentleman. 
You  are  down  on  your  luck,  so  am  I." 

"  Not  so  low  down  as  I,"  looking  at  his 
smart  clothes,  prominent  watch-chain,  and 
diamond-rins. 

"  Part  of  my  capital ;  without  them 
trade  would  cease.  Hut  do  you  sujiposc, 
unless  absolutely  driven,  1  should  dine  in 
this  dirty  hole.     Dine — my  God  I  what  a 


desecration  of  the  term !  I  will  give  you 
what  I  can  ;  you  must  not  expect  much." 

Then  in  my  wretchedness,  I  returned, "  I 
expect  nothing  either  from  God  or  man." 

"  You  will  do." 

It  was  in  this  way  that  I  came  to  work 
for  him. 

He  was  doing  business  in  some  rooms 


ONE   FIOCRE  lliSliN  rA.\CLi:Lt   ITM.U-- 

in  a  queer  three-cornered  court  that  was 
approached  from  Oxford  Street.  The 
rooms  opened  out  on  a  long,  wide  passage, 
half  filled  whh  old  packing  cases,  and  it 
was  among  those  I  made  my  quarters. 

At  first  the  joy  of  release  from  the  sordid 
surroundings  of  the  cheap  lodging-house 
was  all  I  could  realise,  but  in  a  few  days 
I  began  to  think  of  the  i;irl  to  whom  I  had 
owed  all  this. 

She  had  saved  mo,  but  what  had  become 
of  her  ?     .■\nd  the   look  in  her  eves  when 
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first  they  had  met  mine  came  back  to  me 
with  sudden  force.  I  had  given  her  the 
coin  I  had  about  me,  but  she  had  given 
me  all  she  possessed  in  the  world — the 
exact  sum  I  had  put  into  her  hands  two 
months  before.  It  had  not  been  taken 
from  her  at  the  hospital,  but  I  had  taken 
it,  and  she  had  gone  from  me  penniless. 
I,  a  boy,  had  found  it  next  to  impossible 
to  get  honest  work;  how  then  did  she  exist  ? 
How  do  these  friendless,  homeless  girls 
live  ?  What  work  is  it  that  is  provided  for 
them  by  those  responsible  for  their  birth  ? 
And  might  it  not  be  said  that  I  was  in 
league  with  those  devils  of  parents  when  I 
took  from  her  her  all  ?  That  night  I  began 
my  search. 

It  was  systematic  in  the  extreme ;  per- 
haps that  was  why  I  failed,  and  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  accept  the  aid  of  or  to 
confess  the  object  of  my  search  to  the 
volunteers  who  offered  their  services.  The 
first  few  nights  I  found  most  offensive ; 
then  I  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  slightly 
demented,  and  many  a  word  of  com- 
miseration greeted  me.  Somehow,  Ms 
world  guessed  my  errand  Night  after 
night  I  returned  footsore  with  tramping 
those  miles  and  miles  of  pavement,  worn 
out  by  disappointment,  with  ever  a  growing 
desperate  feeling  that  the  rest  of  my  life 
would  have  to  be  spent  in  this  fruitless, 
despairing  search.  Then,  with  the  coming 
of  winter,  a  new  terror  set  in  ;  one  which, 
in  my  lonely  condition,  soon  passed  into 
torture. 

To  adapt  the  place  to  modern  hygienic 
ideas  the  walls  of  the  rooms  and  passage 
had  been  riddled  with  ventilators,  and 
these  in  the  dead  of  night  responded  to 
ever}'  breath  of  wind.  At  first  I  had  slept 
through  all,  but  since  the  necessity  of 
finding  that  girl  had  become  a  conviction 
to  me,  I  had  grown  restless  at  night,  and 
every  waking  moment  was  filled  in  by  that 
long  drawn  out  click,  click,  c/ack,  with  that 
quivering  pause  before  the  clack,  which 
gripped  the  nerves  with  a  twist,  and  held 
them  back  as  if  in  a  vice  till  the  clack 
came  :  and  ere  half  a  breath  of  relief  was 
drawn  the  click  had  recommenced,  the 
ner\'es  were  set  tingling  once  more,  and 
the    agony   of    that   pause   was    on    you 


again.  I  could  have  stood  any  number 
of  clicks,  but  it  was  the  clacks  that  drove 
me  mad ! 

After  the  continuous  rumble  of  Oxford 
Street  by  day,  the  sudden  stillness  of  the 
night  had  in  it  something  unnatural. 
Except  myself  no  one  slept  in  that  court, 
and  now  the  slow  beating  of  those  ventila- 
tors doubly  emphasised  the  deathly  silence 
of  those  rooms.  They  seemed  determined 
to  bring  before  me  the  horror  of  the 
loneliness  of  my  life,  to  hammer  into  my 
brain  the  fact  of  my  utter  isolation  in  this 
great  teeming  town.  Fagged  to  death  in 
mind  and  body,  night  after  night  I  lay 
awake,  quivering  in  answer  to  the  slow 
monotony  of  that  everlasting  click,  click, 
c/ack.  If  I  could  but  have  found  that 
girl — had  some  live  thing  to  have  shared 
my  loneliness  1  In  the  days  of  my  thought- 
less school- life  I  had  laughed  at  the  idea 
of  a  man  ever  selling  his  soul  to  the  devil ; 
but  in  these  hours  of  darkness  and  of 
agony,  as  the  pulsations  of  my  blood 
answered  to  the  sound  of  those  cursed 
ventilators,  I  would  have  sold  mv  soul  a 
thousand  times  for  the  sake  of  the  touch 
of  a  human  hand. 

And  one  night  I  could  stand  it  no 
longer.  My  brain  seemed  on  fire.  I 
jumped  up,  shouted  defiance  at  the  empty 
space,  and  flung  the  outer  door  open  ! 

A  sleeping  object  rolled  over  at  my  feet; 
I  bent  down,  and  for  a  moment  the  stars 
seemed  to  play  before  my  eyes.  I  had 
found  her !  

V. 

Before  the  doors  of  the  hospital  she  had 
saved  me  morally,  now  she  had  come  to 
me  in  my  mental  need ;  just  when  my 
nerves  were  so  wholly  unstrung  that  any 
fresh  jar  would  have  wrought  me  up  to 
some  act  of  madness.  The  touch  of  the 
hand  was  here  ;  the  wants  of  another  filled 
my  thoughts.  A  man  who  has  but  himself 
to  care  for  has  knowledge  of  only  half 
what  life  can  give.  Through  the  waif  of 
the  streets,  I  learnt  to  live.  So  I  passed 
out  of  the  Courts  of  Self  into  the  Realms 
of  Life. 

As  I  sat  waiting  for  her  in  the  evening, 
I  did  not  notice  that  click,  click,  c/cick.    For 
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me  the  ventilators  had  ceased  to  be; 
my  mind  was  engrossed  with  the 
of  a  fellow-being — there  was  much  to  do 
for  her.  Sometimes  I  had  long  to  wait  for 
her  coming,  for  she  had  to  exercise  great 
caution  in  creeping  in  unseen ,  and  she 
was  always  off  in  the  morning  before  the 
court  was  aroused,  I  wonder  if  any  other 
passage  in  London  ever  sheltered  two  out- 
casts so  grateful  as  we  were  to  this  for  its 
gratuitous  protection  ? 

It  was  a  strangely  silent  companionship. 


in  the  day ;  then  we  went  supperless  to 
bed.  One  night  I  awoke  and  found  her 
half  of  the  loaf^which  I  had  thought  she 
had  eaten — beneath  my  cheek :  she  knew 
I  could  not  sleep  when  bungrj'. 

1  was  dining  with — well,  it  does  not 
matter  whom^last  night,  and  as  I  raised  a 
glass  of  his  celebrated  old  port  to  my  Hps 
that  dry  crust  of  bread,  given  in  love, 
seemed  to  hold  my  taste — the  wine  lost  all 
flavour. 

And  how  she  slept !     Slept  as  if  she  had 


My  past  could  have  no  significance  to  her. 
What  did  I  want  to  know  of  hers .'  We 
were  together  now — the  saved,  and  she 
who  had  ransomed  me  at  so  great  a  price. 
Sorrow  silences  young  lips,  gratitude  is 
shown    rather   by  acts   than    words.      \\'e 

wretchedness,  friendship  happiness ;  we 
had  desperate  need  of  each  other ;  we 
knew  it,  we  felt  it — why  sjieak !  Supper 
was  no\\-  my  greatest  meal  of  the  day,  and 
I  have  never  known  a  joy  like  that  of 
making  her  cat  her  fair  share  of  that  limited 
repast.  I  did  not  always  gtt  paid;  she 
sometimes  did  not  sell  a  single  malch-box 


the  arrears  of  years  to  pay  off;  slept  as  the 
hunted  alone  do  sleep  when  assured  of 
safety  at  last,  liut  ihough  sbc  slept  it  was 
a  living  human  being  who  was  near  me ;  I 
had  only  to  stretch  out  my  hand  to  know 
I  was  no  longer  alone.  Restless  I  might 
be,  full  of  vague  longings  and  deep 
regrets,  but  I  was  no  longer  alone. 

So  the  weeks  passed  on  ;  and  she  grew 
fair  in  person,  while  a  great  glad  surprise 
settled  in  her  large  blue  eyes. 

The  tide  turned  in  my  master's  affairs, 
the  City  offices  were  reopened,  but  he  kept 
these  on  as  well  :  and  one  morning  I  was 
jiackcd  ofl"  into  the  countrj-  on  a  special 
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and  conlidential  mission.  My  heart  leapt 
at  the  thought  of  seeing  the  trees  and 
fields  once  more,  but  the  visit  awoke 
memories  that — read  by  the  bitter  experi- 
«nces  of  the  last  year — would  better  have 
laia  dead.  1  was  wretched  those  two  days 
I  spent  in  that  fine  old  house,  yearning 
with  a  sickening  longing  to  get  back  to 
the  dark,  long  passage,  that  home  among 
the  musty  packing-cases. 

She  who  had  lived  all  her  years  in  the 
streets  was  not  likely  to  come  to  harm  in 
two  nights.  Still,  1  tvas  anxious.  That 
gloritied  look  in  her  face  had  come  since 
she  had  been  with  me.  Long  before  it  was 
possible  that  she  could  come  1  had  tied 
back  the  latch,  spread  out  a  supper, 
enriched  by  a  bunch  of  wild  flowers 
gathered  by  my  own  hands,  some  fresh- 
laid  eggs,  and  a  branch  of  cherry  blossom — 
sights  she  had  never  seen.  Then  I  leaned 
back  against  some  orange-cases  before  the 
door  and  waited. 

I  awoke  with  a  start.  I  had  fallen 
asleep  while  waiting ;  the  candle  had 
burnt  out,  the  passage  was  in  inky  darkness. 
I  called  softly,  but  no  answer  came.  Was 
it  likely  .-■  She  who  slept  so  soundly  had 
two  nights  of  wakefulness  to  work  off.    She 


would  be  somewhere  near ;  I  hardly 
thought  that  she  would  have  gone  to 
her  rugs  and  left  me  here  on  the  cold 
floor. 

Carefully  I  began  my  search  in  the  dark, 
not  wishful  to  awake  her,  and  on  hands 
and  knees  I  felt  every  inch  of  that  long 
passage.  The  supper  was  as  I  had  left  it. 
That  was  nothing :  though  famished  she 
would  not  have  touched  a  morsel  unless  I 
was  there  to  share  it.  Then  I  crawled 
over  the  packing-cases,  but  no  soft,  warm 
form  met  my  touch.  I  sprang  to  my  feet, 
hurried  to  the  door,  lest  haply  the  latch 
had  fallen  and  she  were  outside.  Once 
before  tht  had  come  to  me  thus ;  would  to 
God  she  would  so  come  again !  The  latch 
was  as  I  had  placed  it ;  there  was  no  one 
in  the  court,  no  figure  sleeping  on  a  door- 
step. I  came  back,  sat  down,  and  tried 
to  think.  Think  I  mind  and  body  were 
taken  up  in  the  agony  of  feeling. 

The  next  day  passed  somehow,  then 
evening  came.  I  was  not  so  shy  as  I  had 
been  six  months  ago ;  I  went  out  and  asked 
on  all  hands — she  had  not  been  seen  for 
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three  nights,  not  since  the  evening  she 
had  last  come  to  me. 

How  wearied  I  had  suddenly  grown! 
How  tasteless  that  supper  I  Tliis  passage 
which,  sanctified  by  love,  had  become  a 
home,  now  appeared  strange  and  bare. 
Mechanically  I  prepared  the  latch,  re- 
arranged the  neglected  supper,  but  all  the 
time  something  told  me  it  was  in  vain ; 
the  fear  that  had  been  struggling  within 
me  had  gained  the  mastciy — a  cold,  deadly 
hopelessness  settled  down  on    my   heart. 

I  went  over  to  the  rugs  and,  as  1  laid 
my  hand  on  the  cushion  on  which  her 
head  would  never  rest  again,  I  knew  that 
I  loved  her — loved  this  poor  outcast  of  the 
streets  with  a  love  I  have  never  been  able 
to  give  to  woman  again — which  a  man  can 
only  give  once  in  his  life.  And  she,  my 
love,  my  darling,  my  self-denying  angel, 
was  dead.  She  who  had  come  to  me  at 
my  greatest  hour  of  need — she  who  had 
brought  me  back  from  the  jaws  of  mental 
and  moral  death,  had  herself  succumbed  to 
it  physically.  Love  told  me  that  were  she 
alive  she  would  be  in  my  arms  now.  Were 
she  on  earth,  nothing  would  have  prevented 
her  from  coming  to  me.  She  did  not 
come — so  I  knew. 

How  had  she  died  }  Lingering  in  pain  ? 
SurelyGod  had  some  mercy.  Instantaneous, 


1  hoped ;  but  be  it  lingering  or  instant- 
aneous, she  had  died  alone,  with  my  name 
on  her  lips,  my  love  in  her  heart.  Love 
had  deified  this  home  among  the  packing- 
cases,  but  now  the  deity  had  gone.  1 
rolled  over,  helpless,  on  the  rugs,  my  face 
buried  in  her  pillow.  Then  the  thud  of 
the  hoofs  of  distant  horses  echoed  through 
the  silent  rooms ;  nearer  they  came,  down 
the  long  passages  they  seemed  to  pass, 
trampling  my  prostrate  body,  and  so  out 
to  the  busy,  heartless  street. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  a  new 
thought  came  to  me.  1  wouki  pray  to 
God — the  usual  heathenish  prayer  of  man 
in  like  circumstances  ;  and  God  answered 
it,  as  he  docs  such  prajcrs,  with  silence. 

The  wind  had  slightly  pushed  the  door 
inwards,  and  there  a  narrow  line,  paler 
than  the  surrounding  gloom,  indicated  the 
near  approach  of  dawn  without.  In  my 
mad  misery  I  said  I  would  give  God  one 
more  chance — 1  would  wait  until  that  thin 
grey  streak  shot  across  the  passage ;  then, 
if  she  did  not  come ! 

Sitting  on  an  upturned  orange  -  box,  I 
waited  till  the  little  streakof  light  lengthened 
to  the  ground,  and  a  gleam  of  cotd-steel- 
bluc  cut  the  darkness  at  my  feel.  Then  I 
rose,  cursed  God,  and  went  out  into  the 
night. 
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A  COMMON  object  of  the   seashore  dawning  manhood  in  knickerbockers  and 

associated  with  rags,  a  stick,  and  short   socks,  betweeo   whose   hopes  and 

importunity :  an  object  of  sorrowful  mien,  their    realisation   loomed   the   large,    ud- 

with  saddle  nine  sizes  too  large  for  him :  common    sixpence.      For    one    crowded 

an  object  sadly  in  need  of  rest  and  brush-  hour   of  donkey-ride    was  worth   an  age 

ing,  but,  nevertheless,  of  great  desire  to  in    bathing  -  machine,    particularly   on    a 
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cloudy  day,  when  winds  blew  cold.  The 
cash  difficulty  overcome  and  that  crowded 
hour  mine,  what  though  I  found  the 
donkey'sviews  of  pace  differed  from  myown 
as  the  snail's  from  the  Flying  Dutchman's  ; 
that  Rags,  his  importunity  merged  in 
aggressi\'e  patronage,  might  not  be  shaken 
off,  but  hung  upon  our  rear  to  dim 
with  thwacks  and  epithets  the  glory  of 
independent  horsemanship  ?  And  who 
so  babyish  as  to  hold  chafed  legs  and 
bruises  on  tender  spots   otherwise  than 


castles,  shells,  boats  and  bathing-machines 
massing,  humbly  as  desires  attained,  in  the 
unconsidered  perspective. 

It  is  at  the  seaside  that  many  of  usform  the 
only  acquaintance  we  possess  with  an  animal 
othenvise  regarded  as  the  drudge  of  the 
coster  and  the  washerwoman.  If  you  are 
curious  to  know  what  he  does  in  the 
months  when  machines  are  drawn  high  on 
the  beach,  and  gulls  scream  over  the  sites 
of  sand-castles,  his  master  will  explain  that 
he  "goes  in  the  cart."     In  holiday-time 


honourable  wounds  ?  Next  time,  I  argued, 
scrambling  from  the  wreckage  of  a  saddle 
superimposed  on  a  fragment  of  retired 
lodging-house  carpet,  the  donkey  would 
gallop  all  the  time,  while  panting  Rags 
toiled  after  him  in  vain.  He  never  did  : 
he  vas  ever  sedate  of  deportment  and 
flexible  of  ear,  heroically  indifferent  to 
my  lavish  chastisement,  responsive  only  to 
the  thwacks  aforesaid  ;  and  to  them  a 
stiff-legged  gallop  of  fifty  yards  was  the 
utmost  concession.  Yet,  in  spite  of  secret 
humiliation  and  promise  unfulfilled,  the 
donkey  held  the  bright  foreground  of  my 
early  mental  pictures  of  the  seaside,  sand 


he  gives  rides  for  ten  hours  on  each  of 
six  days,  and  takes  his  master  and  as  many 
friends  as  the  cart  will  hold  for  an  expe- 
dition of  length  on  the  seventh.  I  have 
often  thought  how  the  seaside  donkey 
must  rejoice  in  tlownright  hopeless  wet 
days,  when  he  may  stay  in  the  shed,  or 
enjoy  the  doubtful  privilege  of  grazing  on 
the  common  in  hobbles.  Apart  from  wet 
days  the  seaside  ass  gets  no  holidays; 
blessed  with  a  constitution  that  bids 
defiance  to  equine  ills,  his  kind  are  never 
sick.  Did  other  domestic  animals  enjoy 
equal  immunity  from  disease,  the  College 
of  Veterinary   Surgeons    might   close   its 
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of  sand-castles,  his  master  will  explain  that 
he  "goes  in  the  cart."     In  holiday-time 


honourable  wounds  ?  Next  time,  I  argued, 
scrambling  from  the  wreckage  of  a  saddle 
superimposed  on  a  fragment  of  retired 
lodging- house  carpet,  the  donkey  would 
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he  wiis  ever  sedate  of  deportment  and 
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the  tlmacks  aforesaid  ;  and  to  them  a 
stiff-Kfiged  gallop  of  fifty  yards  was  the 
utmost  concession.  Yet,  in  spite  of  sucret 
humiliation  and  promise  unfulfilled,  the 
donkiy  held  the  bright  foreground  of  my 
earlv  mental  pictures  of  the  seaside,  sand 


he  gives  rides  for  ten  hours  on  each  of 
six  days,  and  takes  his  master  and  as  many 
friends  as  the  cart  will  hold  for  an  expe- 
dition of  length  on  the  seventh.  I  have 
often  thought  how  the  seaside  donkey 
must  rejoice  in  downright  hopeless  wet 
days,  when  he  may  stay  in  the  shed,  or 
enjoy  the  doubtful  privilege  of  grazing  on 
the  common  in  hobbles.  Apart  from  wet 
days  the  seaside  ass  gets  no  holidays; 
Messed  with  a  constitution  that  bids 
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doors  to-morrow  ;  thus  he  rarely  escapes 
duty  on  the  score  of  health.  When 
Nature  made  him  for  a  beast  of 
burden  and  denied  him  speed,  she  fore- 
saw his  fate  and  gave  him  compensa- 
tion. The  croup  of  the  horse  is  covered 
with  skin  of  peculiar  thickness  which 
renders  that  part  of  the  body  the  less 
sensitive  to  blows.  In  the  ass  this  excep- 
tional thickness  of  skin  extends  from  the 
croup  all  along  the  flanks,  providing  a 
natural  armour  which  enables  the  wearer 


chosen  steed  of  Church  dignitaries  and 
persons  of  grave  and  reverend  habit,  this 
preference  being  accorded  for  reasons 
which  have  origin  in  Holy  Writ,  Both 
donkey  and  mule  have  long  fallen  from 
iheir  high  estate,  and  the  cheapness  and 
insignificance  which  made  the  former  the 
outward  sign  of  humility  have  found  him 
a  harder  lot — in  this  country,  at  all  events — 
and  he  is  the  slave  of  the  poor.  The  vast 
majority  of  donkeys  used  in  England 
are    imported    from    the    other    side     of 


to  receive  with  philosophic  indifference 
all  but  the  most  savage  blows.  The  horse 
at  large  chooses  soft  ground  when  he 
wants  a  roll ;  you  will  observe  that  the  ass, 
on  the  contrary,  leaves  the  pasture  and 
indulges  in  this  luxury  on  the  high  road  ; 
nothing  softer  than  macadam  affords  his 
hide  the  gentle  titillation  he  finds  so 
soothing. 

Somebody  recently  observed  that  the 
ass  lost  his  social  standing  at  the  Reform- 
ation, and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in 
the  remark.  Time  was  when  the  donkey 
or  his  half-brother,   the  mule,   was    the 


St.  George's  Channel,  for  in  Ireland  the  ass 
well  deserves  to  be  quartered  with  the 
pig,  so  important  a  part  does  he  play  in 
the  rural  economy  of  the  country.  The 
returns  of  the  Registrar- General  for 
Ireland  show  that  in  1896  the  number  of 
asses  was  upwards  of  130,711  ;  and  as 
about  100,000  are  exported  annually  to 
England,  the  beast's  share  in  Irish  agri- 
cuhural  life  is  obvious.  His  popularity 
is  not  surprising;  his  size  suits  the 
scale  of  the  Irish  peasant  farmer's  opera- 
tions. On  a  holding  where  the  cart- 
horse of  an  English  farm  would  be  as 
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little  in  place  as  an  elephant,  the  nine- 
hand  donkey  fits  with  exactness  and  satis- 
faction. Then,  thanks  to  that  splendid 
constitution  of  his,  he  does  not  require  the 
care  the  happy-go-lucky  Irish  peasant  has 
no  inclination  to  bestow ;  the  day's  work 
done,  he  is  turned  out,  unhobbled,  to  pick 
up  his  living  wherever  he  can  :  if  he  finds 
this  on  the  roadside  or  common  land,  well 
and  good  ;  if,  as  an  agreeable  alternative, 
in  a  neighbour's  cornfield,  why,  the  neigh- 
bour should  have  seen  to  the  gaps  in  his 
fences.  The  Irish  donkey,  albeit  he  draws 
the  turf-cart,  goes  to  market,  and  does 
work  on  the  holding,  has,  apparently,  a 
good  deal  of  spare  time,  and  he  spends 
more  of  this  than  "carriage  people" 
approve  on  the  highways.  Speaking 
generally,  little  attempt  is  made  to 
regulate,  much  less  improve,  the  breed ; 
a  few  years  ago  a  dozen  of  the  fine  jacks 
for  which  Spain  is  famous  were  imported 
and  stationed  in  various  parts  of  the  Con- 
gested Districts  of  Ireland  for  the  use  of  the 
peasantry'.  These  Spanish  asses  "swept 
the  board "  of  prizes  whenever  they  were 
shown,  and  the  natives  came  around  and 
admired.  But  between  admiration  and 
exertion,  however  slight,  is  a  wide  gulf 
in  Ireland,  and  no  appreciable  result  has 
followed  this  endeavour  to  improve  the 
race.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  would 
be  possible  to  increase  the  size  of  the  ass 
only  by  careful  selection,  but  better  food 
and  more  care  in  housing  him  would  give 
valuable  results.  That  he  is  amenable  to 
improvement  in  the  matter  of  pace  we  have 
standing  evidence  in  the  trotting  donkeys 
which  are  bred  in  the  Baronies  of  County 
Wexford.  These  animals  are  no  larger 
than  the  common  ass,  but  their  paces  are 
as  different  as  those  of  the  hunter  from  the 
cart-horse.  County  Wexford  was  at  one 
time  famous  for  its  mules,  enterprising 
men  having  imported  Spanish  jacks  for 
the  purpose  of  mule-raising.  It  is  only  of 
recent  years  that  the  donkey  has  come 
into  such  general  use  all  over  Ireland.  In 
South-west  Cork,  in  West  Gahvay,  and 
West  Mayo,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago, 
a  donkey  was  quite  a  rarity,  the  few  that 
existed  in  the  first-named  locality  being 
owned  by  the  gentry.     The  peasantry  in 


those  days  used  pony  mares  for  their  famn 
work,  and  did  so  down  to  the  terrible  time 
of  the  Famine,  when  the  people  sold 
ever}thing  they  possessed  to  buy  the  meal 
and  potatoes  which  would  keep  body  and 
soul  together.  When  the  period  of  scarcity 
was  over,  few  of  the  purely  agricultural 
class  could  afford  a  new  pony,  so  the  cheap- 
and  hardy  ass,  costing  from  £1  to  £1  los.,. 
usurped  the  pony's  place,  and  keeps  it ;  on 
the  western  seaboard  of  Ireland,  however,, 
many  of  the  small  occupiers  still  depend 
upon  stunted  pony  mares. 

Though  poor  food  and  hardship  do  not 
affect  the  constitution  of  the  ass,  no- 
animal  better  repays  liberal  feeding  and 
care.  The  Welsh  donkeys,  more  gener- 
ously treated  than  the  Irish,  testify  to  this, 
in  their  somewhat  larger  size  and  better 
condition  ;  whereas  the  New  Forest 
donkeys,  whose  vagrant  life  seems  ta 
indicate  their  lack  of  definite  ownership,, 
are  quite  as  meagre  and  little  smaller  oa 
the  average  than  the  Irish  ass.  Some 
of  the  finest  donkeys  in  the  world  are 
those  of  the  Poitou  district  in  France,, 
where  mule  breeding  has  been  a  thriving 
industry  for  many  generations ;  and  here 
again  we  find  proof  of  the  animal's  extra- 
ordinary hardiness.  The  donkey  mares,, 
say  Messrs.  Tegetmeier  and  Sutherland,  in 
**  Horses,  Asses,  Zebras,  and  Mules,"  are 
kept  in  the  lowest  possible  condition 
under  the  curious  idea  that  this  treatment 
results  in  the  production  of  the  male 
offspring,  which  are  most  desired.  **  The 
poor  wretches  are  mere  skin  and  bone,, 
and  are  supplied  with  nothing  but  hay  andl 
straw  in  just  sufficient  quantity  to  keep- 
them  alive."  Such  treatment  of  the 
mother,  one  would  imagine,  would  do- 
anything  but  promote  the  stamina  of  the 
breed,  but  it  appears  to  produce  no  bad 
effect.  The  Poitou  ass  is  a  big  ancJ 
powerful  beast,  standing  from  13  hands- 
2  inches  to  15  hands  high.  One  very 
curious  practice  is  in  vogue  among  the 
Poitou  mule  breeders  :  from  the  day  the 
male  ass  is  foaled  his  coat  is  left  severely 
alone ;  he  docs  no  work,  and  is  kept 
practically  a  close  prisoner  all  his  life,, 
and  being  thus  prevented  from  casting 
his   hair,  as   he   would  do  under  normal 
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conditions,  the  result  is  an  accumulation 
of  coats  all  tangled  and  matted  together 
till  they  nearly  trail  on  the  ground.  He 
then  becomes  an  object  of  great  pride  to 
his  owner,  who  apparently  sees  no  draw- 
back in  the  circumstance  that  this  extra- 
ordinary mat  of  hair  which  envelops  his 
ass  is  a  fruitful  source  of  the  worst  skin- 
diseases.     Fortunately  for  the  breed,  this 


mari'ellous.  Wcneed  not  journey  to  Spain 
or  Egypt  for  proof  of  this ;  the  annual 
Donkey  Show  in  the  East  End  of  London, 
instituted,  I  believe,  by  the  Baroness 
Burdetc-Coutts,  has  been  the  means  not 
only  of  alleviating  (he  lot  of  asses  whom 
Eate  has  condemned  to  costcrmongers' 
barrows,  but  also  of  demonstrating  that 
hard  work  and  good  condition  are  quite 


power  of  retaining  an  accumulation  of 
coats  is  not  universal  among  the  Poitou 
asses  ;  if  it  were,  we  couKl  hartlly  cxjicct 
them  to  attain  the  splendid  development 
for  which  they  are  famed.  While  on  the 
subject  of  coats,  it  is  worth  remarking  that 
though  the  texture  of  the  donkey's  hair 
is  so  much  coarser  than  that  of  the 
horse,  the  curr)-comb  and  brush,  with 
a  sulhciency  of  "  elbow-grease,"  pro- 
duce an  improvement  little  short  of 
No.  170.     November  1897 


compatible.  Many  of  the  donkeys  there 
exhibited,  and  not  prize  -  takers  only, 
possess  coats  whose  sleekness  would  cause 
an  Irish  ass  to  bray  with  sheer  amaze- 
ment. In  this  respect  the  working  donkey 
is  not  outshone  by  the  pampered  animal, 
whose  labours  consist  of  carrying  a 
gentleman's  children  in  panniers  or  draw- 
ing an  invalid  master's  bath-chair. 

One  concluciing  word  in  favour  of  the 
domestic  ass.     His   value  as  a  transport 
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animal  is  equal  in  proportion  to  his 
strength  to  that  of  the  mule.  He  can  carry 
from  130  ib.  to  150  ib.  weight  all  day  on 
a  pack-saddle,  has  none  of  the  nervousness 
of  the  horse,  and,  thanks  to  his  thick 
hide,  is  far  less  liable  to  gall ;  he  is  less 


to  grief  twenty  times  in  a  mile.  Finally, 
he  enjoys  a  longer  span  of  life  :  a  twenty- 
year-old  donkey  has  still  several  years  of 
work  in  him,  whereas  a  horse  of  that  age 
is  at  best  a  pensioner  on  the  retired  list. 
In   South  Africa,  where   the  ravages  of 
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dependent  on  com,  and  can  at  a  pinch  go 
without  water  for  forty-eight  hours  or  more. 
On  rough  or  mountainous  ground  where 
surefootedness  is  essential  he  is  worth  any 
horse  ever  foaled  ;  for  he  can  be  trusted 
to  carry  his  load  in  safety  over  places 
which  would  bring  the  cleverest  hill  pony 


rinderpest  have  so  unfortunately  discovered 
a  new  career  for  him,  he  is  sure  to 
succeed,  being  less  liable  to  that  fatal 
malady  known  as  "  horse  sickness,"  and 
much  less  susceptible  than  any  other 
domestic  animal  to  the  poison  of  the 
dreaded  tsetse  fly. 


THE    GREAT    ADVENTURER. 

STUDIES    AND    SKETCHES    OF    THE    FIRST    NAPOLEON, 


His  First  Chances. 

NAPOLEON,  in  his  personal  memoirs 
dictated  at  St.  Helena,  says  that  he 
was  expressly  sent  by  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  to  command  the  artillery  at 
the  Siege  of  Toulon.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  mistakes  and  misstatements  that  fill 
these  mendacious  records  and  make  them  an 
untrustworthy  guide.  Las  Cases  is  equally 
in  error  when  he  declares  that  the  choice  fell 
upon  Bonaparte  because  of  his  excellent 
**  notes,"  kept  in  the  Bureau  of  Artillery. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  young  Corsican 
was  on  his  way  to  rejoin  his  regiment  at 
Nice,  and  only  turned  aside  at  Touloi>  to 
pay  his  respects  to  his  compatriot  Salicetti, 
who  was  watching*  the  siege  as  one  of  the 
"  Representatives  of  the  people.*^  Salicetti 
introduced  him  to  Carteau,  a  painter  by 
profession,  who  was  masquerading  as 
General  in  command,  and  who  proudly 
showed  Bonaparte  the  batteries  he  had 
armed  against  the  British  Fleet.  The 
practical  young  soldier,  scientifically 
trained,  pointed  out  with  scorn  that  the 
shot  could  not  reach  a  third  of  the 
distance,  and  made  so  many  trenchant 
suggestions  that  he  was  then  and  there 
"  detained  "  to  serve  with  his  arm  in  the 
siege. 

Thenceforth  he  practically  commanded 
it,  the  artillery  General.  Duteil,  surrender- 
ing everything  into  his  hands.  The  fierce 
jjnergy  Bonaparte  displayed,  backed  by 
consummate  skill  and  knowledge,  may  be 
seen  from  his  letter  to  the  War  Minister 
a  month  later:  "Three  days  after  my 
arrival  the  army  had  an  artiller)-.  ...  I 
sent  an  intelligent  officer  to  Lyons, 
Cirenoble,  Brian^on,  to  draw  all  that  could 
be  useful  to  me.  ...  I  requisitioned 
guns  from  the  Army  of  Italy  .  .  .  and  from 
the  Var.  ...    I  have  drawn   lOO    horses 


from  Marseilles.  ...  I  have  procured 
eight  bronze  guns  from  Martigues.  .  .  - 
I  have  established  an  arsenal  at  Oulliardes 
(near  Toulon),  where  eighty  blacksmiths 
and  carpenters  work  without  ceasing  .  .  . 
and  a  park  where  gabions,  hurdles,  fascines 
are  being  made."  He  gets  wood  to  make 
gun  and  mortar  platforms ;  has  *'  incen- 
diary projectiles "  manufactured  ;  has 
started  a  foundry  at  Ardennes,  whence 
he  soon  hopes  to  have  supplies  of  grape 
and  round  shot.  What  he  most  wanted 
was  powder,  and  he  begs  the  War  Minister 
to  exert  himself  to  send  large  supplies. 
All  this  time  Bonaparte  stood  almost  alone ; 
he  had  to  control  the  arsenal  and  the 
batteries,  had  no  sous-officiers  of  artisans, 
and  only  fifty  gunners,  many  of  them 
recruits. 

We  can  picture  this  resolute,  far-seeing 
young  soldier  at  the  council  of  war  when 
the  plans  of  attack  sent  from  Paris  were 
discussed  by  the  assembled  Generals  and 
staff.  These  plans  imposed  investment 
and  a  regular  siege,  impossible  operations 
with  the  force  available :  yet  to  resist  or 
vary  the  execution  of  the  orders  received 
was  to  court  the  guillotine  ;  to  fail,  equally 
meant  death.  Only  one  courageous  voice 
was  raised  in  opposition  :  Bonaparte  stood 
forth,  and  urged  in  clear,  convincing 
language  that  it  was  altogether  needless 
to  attack  Toulon  in  due  form.  The  key 
to  the  situation  was  the  harbour ;  if  that 
could  be  made  untenable  for  the  enemy's 
fleet,  the  garrison  must  withdraw  or  sur- 
render. It  could  not  afford  to  lose  its  only 
line  of  retreat.  **  There ! "  cried  Bonaparte, 
putting  his  finger  upon  a  point  in  the  plan 
which  commanded  both  harbours,  *' ihat 
will  give  you  Toulon."  Batteries  placed 
there  could  destroy  or  drive  away  the  fleet. 
This  vital  point  was  defended  by  a  strongs 
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redoubt,  which  was  presently  captured  by 
assault,  and  the  issue  was  as  Bonaparte 
had  predicted.  The  allied  fleet  carried 
off  the  garrison  and  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. Toulon  was,  in  fact,  evacuated  by 
the  troops,  and  the  city  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  bloodthirsty  Republicans. 
Bonaparte's  immediate  reward  ivas  the 
rank  of  Brigadier- General  of  Artillery.  He 
began  now  to  loom  large  before  others ; 
to  have  a  foilowing,  the  first  members  of 
that  devoted   circle,  men    like   Marmont, 


observers  around  him.  General  Schdrer 
reported  that  he  was  a  first-rate  artillery 
officer,  but  that  he  "  had  too  much  ambi- 
tion," was  "too  much  given  to  intrigue 
for  promotion."  Sucy,  an  old  school- 
fellow, now  a  war  commissary,  said  that 
Bonaparte  would  stop  short  of  nothing  but 
the  throne  or  the  scaff'old. 

He  had  found  a  warm  supporter  in  the 
younger  Robespierre,  who  thought  him 
"an  officer  of  transcendent  merit,  although 
a    Corsican."     This    friendship    with    a 


who  "saw  so  much  future  in  his  mind," 
and  were  ready  to  attach  themselves  blindly 
to  his  fortunes.  He  was  only  twenty-four, 
but,  as  he  told  the  Minister  who  upbraided 
him  with  his  youth,  "People  age  quickly 
on  the  field  of  battle."  "  He  had  lived  fast 
in  this  volcanic  epoch,  had  been  tested 
early,  and  all  illusions,  all  tenderness  had 
been  burnt  away  in  the  fierce  fire.  What 
remained  was  ambition,  keen  and  persistent 
in  pursuit  of  some  great  aim  not  clearly 
understood  as  yet,  but  which  was  to  land 
him  high  above  the  general  chaos.  His 
temper    did    not     escape    the    shrewder 


member  of  that  bloodthirsty  rigime  nearly 
involved  him  in  their  well-deserved  over- 
throw. After  Toulon  he  had  acted  with 
the  Army  of  Italy,  and  seems  to  have 
inspired,  although  he  did  not  take  an 
active  part  in,  the  campaign  when  RIassdna 
carried  the  French  standards  for  the  first 
time  into  Piedmont.  Then  he  had  been 
sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Genoa,  osten- 
sibly to  demand  satisfaction  for  an  outrage 
upon  a  French  frigate,  really  and  secretly 
to  pave  the  way  to  the  seizure  of  the 
republic.  On  his  return,  and  while  in 
camp  near   Nice,   he   was  arrested  as  a 
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friend  of  the  Robespierres,  although  the 
chief  charge  rested  on  his  recent  journey 
to  Genoa,  It  was  pretended  mostabsurdly 
that  he  had  gone  there  to  betray  the 
French  military  plans  to  the  enemy. 
"  What  else  could  take  him  there  ? "  asked 
his  accusers.  He  knew  best  what  was 
in  the  minds  of  the  Convention  ;  he  was 
"their  man,"    their    "chief    adviser   and 


but  whom,  "had  he  been  mv  father,  I 
myself  would  have  stabbed  him  had  he 
aspired  to  tyranny."  Brave  words,  from 
Bonaparte ! 

Again  fortune  frowned.  An  order 
reached  him  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
which  transferred  him  from  the  south  to 
the  west ;  he  was  removed  from  the  Army 
of  Italy,  in   which    he    had    served  with 


plan-maker."  Had  Bonaparte  been  taken 
to  Paris  then,  he  would  certainly  have  been 
executed.  His  companions  in  arms  knew 
that,  and  some  of  them — Junot,  JIarmont, 
and  others — offered  to  rescue  him  and 
march  on  Paris,  .^fter  an  imprisonment 
of  thirteen  days  he  was  released  :  a  strict 
scrutiny  of  his  papers  had  revealed  nothing 
compromising;  besides,  he  had  quite  cut 
himself  adrift  from  )'oung  Robespierre, 
whom  he  had"iikodand  believed  honest," 


increasing  distinction,  from  the  large  field 
of  the  Italian  frontier,  to  a  distant  com- 
mand in  La  Vendee,  where  he  was  quite 
unknown,  and  would  be  employed 
in  a  petty  civil  war.  He  owed  this,  he 
believed,  to  the  mean  spite  of  .\ubry,  a 
former  comrade  in  the  artillery,  whom  he 
had  passed  over,  but  who  was  now  War 
^Minister.  The  truer  reason  was  that  there 
were  too  many  Corsicans  in  that  southern 
army,  and  it  ivas  said  of  them  that  they 
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were  better  known  for  their  eagerness  to  and   he  steadily    refused   to  reverse  the 

make  money  than  their  patriotism.     But  appointment  to  the  western  army.    When 

Aubry  was  no  doubt  unfriendly  to  Bona-  Bonaparte    reached    Paris    to    protest    in 

parte,  probably  from  pohtical  antagonism,  person,     Aubry    further    embittered     his 
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decision  by  insisting  that  Bonaparte  was 
too  young  to  have  an  artillery  com- 
mand, and  must  be  Satisfied  with  that 
of  an  infantry  brigade.  "  A  great 
manj'  officers  would  command  a  brigade 
better  than  I  could,  few  could  com- 
mand the  artillery  so  well,"  he  wrote 
to  the  Commissary  Sucy.  He  was  quite 
broken-hearted,  and  again   contemplated 


But  he  did  not  go  west,  although  again 
ordered  to  report  himself  forthwith  to 
Hoche  at  Rennes.  He  found  a  com- 
plaisant doctor  to  give  him  a  certificate  of 
ill-health,  and  he  lingered  on  in  Paris, 
in  very  straitened  circumstances,  looking 
askanee  at  the  gay  life  that  surrounded 
him  and  j-et  taking  no  part  in  it.  Luxury- 
had    once  more  raised  her  head  in  the 
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suicide.  "  I  shall  finish  by  not  getting 
out  of  the  way  of  the  carriages  as  they 
pass."  It  has  been  claimed  for  Napoleon 
that  he  was  generally  abo\'C  the  smaller 
vices  of  vindictiveness,  and  readily  forgave 
injuries,  but  he  suffered  Aubr)'  in  after  years 
to  pine  away  in  the  penal  settlement  of 
Cayenne  wnen  a  word  would  have  released 
him.  But  the  esprit  dc  corps  of  artillet)' 
officers  was  very  strong  in  this  day,  and 
Bonaparte  had  been  bitterly  offended  by 
an  order  to  serve  away  from  his  own  arm. 


pleasantest  capital  in  the  world  :  carriages 
filled  the  streets,  the  theatres  were  crowded 
with  fashionable  people,  especially  smart 
women.  If  Bonaparte's  head  was  old,  his 
heart  was  young  and  passionate ;  he  had  a 
keen  eye  for  beauty.  "  Women  are  seen 
everywhere  —  at  the  theatres,  in  the 
promenades,  in  the  libraries.  In  the  study 
of  the  savani  you  meet  very  pretty 
persons.  .  .  ,  They  deserve  to  hold  the 
helm;  therefore,  the  men  ate  mad  about 
them,  think  only  of  them,  live  only  by  and 
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for  them."  "  Everj-thing  is  accumulated  in 
this  countr}'  to  amuse  and  render  life  agree- 
able," he  writes  to  Joseph.     Yet,  despite 


the  general  gaiety,  Paris  was  crippled 
for  want  of  money;  a  terrible  financial 
crisis  was  imminent ;  the  issue  of  assiguats 
had  destrojed  public  credit;  one  golden 
louis  was  worth  £jo.  While  some  lived 
riotously  the  masses  starved.  Even  a 
Brigadier  -  General,  the  future  Emperor, 
often  went  short  of  a  dinner,  and  was  in 
much  distress. 

Junot  was  his  faithful  and  attached  com- 
panion through  this  tn'ing  period.  He 
was  not  without  means  ;  his  friends  in  the 
provinces  sometimes  sent  him  money,  and 
he  invariably  shared  it  with  Bonap>arte. 
\Vhen  he  was  in  funds  he  sought  to  in- 
crease them  at  the  gaming-table,  where 
he  was  generally  lucky,  and  if  he  won  thej- 
paid  T)fr  their  mote  pressing  debts.  Bona- 
parte's affection  for  Junot  was  strong  and 
lasting ;  he  paid  him  the  highest  compli- 
ment by  sajiny,  "  A  faithful  friend  is  the 
true  image  of  God."  Sometimes  handsome 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  who  had  made  a  rich 
marriage  bv  this  time,  came  to  his  brother's 
help  with  a  remittance,  but  the  times  were 
hard.  The  joung  (Jen era  1  went  very 
shabby  and  out  at  elbows.     Madame  Junot 


describes  him  as  she  saw  him  in  17^3, 
"  with  a  shabby  round  hat  drawn  over  his 
forehead,  and  his  ill-powdered  hair  hang- 
ing over  the  collar  of  his  grey  great- 
coat .  .  .  without  gloves,  because  they 
were  a  useless  luxury,  with  boots  ill-made 
and  ill -blackened,  with  his  thinness  and 
sallow  complexion,"  in  marked  contrast  to 
what  he  became  a  year  or  two  later. 

Bonaparte's  sick  leave  expired  on 
July  14,  but  he  oblained  an  extension 
till  Aug.  5,  when  he  petitioned  to  be 
reappointed  to  the  artillery,  from  which 
he  had  moved  when  given  an  infantry 
brigade.  This  petition  was  unfavourably 
received.  On  Aug.  16  he  was  ordered 
peremptorily  to  join  his  command ;  if  his 
health  would  not  permit  him  he  must  be 
replaced.  Now  he  appealed  to  Banas  and 
other  friends,  and  he  was  at  last  given  a 
place  in  the  topographical  branch  of  the 
War  Office  by  Pont6coulant,  the  new  War 
Minister.  He  did  admirable  work  here ; 
it  was  of  a  kind  for  which  he  was 
supremely  well  fitted.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  his  fertile  brain  turned  east- 
ward. The  Sublime  Porte  had  asked  for 
French  artillery  officers  to  reorganise  their 
service,  and  Bonaparte  put  his  name 
forward  for  a  post  that  appealed  to   his 
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imagination  with  its  boundless  possibilities. 
He  had  no  great  hopes  thai  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safely  would  spare  him  :  "Having 


charged  me  with  the  direction  of  armies 
and  the  plans  of  campaign,  which  is 
highly  flattering,  they  will  not,  I  fear, 
allow  me  to  go  to  Turkey." 

There  was  no  exaggeration  in  this 
statement.  lionaparte  bad  actually  drawn 
up  for  Kcllerman  and  Schercr,  then  com- 
manding in  Italy,  a  scheme  of  operations 
so  bold  and  original  that  these  Generals 
stood  aghast,  'ihc  first  called  it  the  work 
of  a  lunatic ;  the  second  contempttiously 
asked  that  the  man  who  conceived  it  had 
better  put  it  into  execution.  This  did  in 
effect  come  to  pass.  For  the  plan  is  very 
much  that  of  Napoleon's  first  campaign  in 
1796,  and  aimed  at  the  separation  and 
successive  overthrow  of  the  two  armies 
opposed  to  the  French,  Each  had  a 
different  mission  ;  the  one  to  cover 
Piedmont,  the  other  Lombard*-,  and  by  a 
prompt  initiative  it  might  be  po.sHible 
to  defeat  each  in  turn.  Afur  that  an 
advance  to  the  .\dige  wcmld  oviTawc  the 
Slatfs  of  Wnice;  while  a  h;ind  uiis  held 
out  by  llie  Tyrol  to  the  Freiicii  armies 
cngai;.d  upon  the  Rhine. 

Yel  the  author  of  thi^.  admirable  paper 
was    still    in    disgrace.      On   liie   wry   day 


that  the  Foreign  Office  reported  in  favour 
of  his  employment  by  the  Grand  Turk,  his 
name  was  formally  erased  from  the  list  of 
general  officers  actively  employed.  His 
offence  was  the  old  one.  that  be  had  failed 
to  take  up  his  command  in  La  Vendue. 
This  blow  came  from  Letourneur,  who 
had  succeeded  Pont6coulant  at  the  War 
Office,  and  whom  Bonaparte  had  dis- 
pleased. Nothing  worse  could  well  happen 
to  him.  This  must  surely  be  the  end  of 
all  bis  militar)'  aspirations  ;  his  career  was 
closed,  as  it  seemed.  Yet  within  a  week 
the  situation  had  entirely  changed.  His 
chance  came — the  tide  turned,  and  he  was 
carried  on  the  flood  to  high  fortune. 

The  history  of  the  13th  Vendi^miaire 
(Oct.  5)  is  too  well  known  to  need  detailed 
description.  It  was  the  protest  of  the 
people  of  Paris  against  the  pretensions  of 
the  National  Convention,  which  aimed,  it 
was  thought,  at  perpetual  power.  It  had 
been  called  into  existence  merely  to  make 
a  Constitution,  but  it  had  carried  on  the 
government  since  1792,  Now,  m  1795, 
it  would  not  separate  without  some  pro- 
vision for  continuity  of  government ;  it 
had  no  great  faith  in  the  future,  fearing 
an  interregnum  which  might  leave  room 
for  Royalist  plots  or  popular  attempts  at 
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reprisals.  So  it  souglit  to  retain  a  certain 
power  by  decreeing  that  two-thirds  of  the 
new  C'orps  Legislatifs  created  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  Year  III. — the  two 
governing  bodies,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Ancients  and  the  Five  Hundred — shoulil 
be  chosen  out  of  the  existing  Convention. 
This  was  too  much  for  Paris.  Its  tliirty- 
eight  "  Sections,"  or  electoral  districts, 
after  tumultuous  meetings,  broke  out  into 
open  revolt. 

The  section  Le  P^leiier,  that  of  the 
best  quarter  in  Paris,  representing  the 
best  brains  and  intelligence,  the  greatest 
respectability,  the  most  money,  took  the 
lead  in  openly  resisting  the  Convention, 
General  .Menou,  a  poor  creature,  was 
ordered  to  disarm  it,  but  preferred  to  treat 
and  argue,  agreeing  at  last  to  retire  if  the 
Sectionnaires  would  do  the  same.  This 
was  tantamount  to  victory  for  the  Sections, 
and  the  Convention,  alarmed,  declared 
itself  en  permanence.  Barras  was  given  the 
supreme    command    of   the   troops,    after 


the  merits  of  the  various  soldiers  available, 
Bonaparte  included,  had  been  discussed. 
He  had  been  at  the  play,  at  the  Th^4tre 
Fcydeau,  when  the  disturb- 
ance began,  but  he  had 
hurried  to  the  National 
Assembly,  where  he  had  the 
singular  fortune  of  hearing  a 
long  debate  upon  his  qualifi- 
cations. 

Barras  was  appointed  ;  but 
he  was  no  soldier,  cenainly 
no  hero,  and  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  risking  his  skin 
in  any  appeal  to  arms.  It 
was  necessary  that  he  should 
associate  himself  with  some 
professional  man.  The  storj' 
goes  that  he  told  Carnot,  "  I 
have  him,  the  very  man ;  a 
little  Corsican  whom  I  met 
at  Toulon.  He  will  not 
stand  on  ceremony."  So 
Bonajiarte  was  summoned  to 
Barras's  hou.se  and  received 
his  instructions  to  make  head 
a!,';iinst  the  Sections.  He 
accepted  the  job  ;  he  was  a 
mercenary  still  rcaily  lo  serve 
either  side,  and  only  the  day 
before  he  had  remarked  to 
Junot,  "These  Scclionnaires ! 
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If  they  would  only  let 
tne  lead  them  I  would 
make  short  work  of 
the  Convention!" 
Now  he  did  his  best 
for  the  employers 
that  had  secured  him. 
The  palace  of  the 
Tuileries  was  put  in 
a  state  of  defence ; 
the  approaches  com- 
manded by  artillery. 
He  held  the  bridges 
across  the  Seine,  and 
was  thus  safe  against 
attack  from  the 
south;  his  main  force 
was  massed  in  the 
gardens,  the  repre- 
sejitatives,  armed, 
formed  a  last  re- 
serve, and,  like  a  good  general,  he  took 
especial  care  to  keep  open  a  line 
of  retreat  upon  St.  Cloud.  These  were 
the   sound  dispositions  that  might  have 
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been    looked    for    from    so    practical    a 
soldier. 

The  forces  of  the  Sections — some  40,000 
men,  mostly   National   Guards — were  on 
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the  move  early  next  day  (the  13  th 
Vend^miaire),  thinking  perhaps  to  carry 
the  Tuileries  by  surprise.  They  found 
Bonaparte's  artillery  in  position,  and, 
much  disquieted,  hesitated  to  attack.  The 
opponents  faced  each  other  till  late  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  Sectionnaires  ad- 
vanced on  two  lines,  one  across  the  Pont 
Royal,  the  other  by  the  Rue  St.  Honor^. 
Both  columns  broke  directly  they  came 
under  fire.  By  six  p.m.  the  Convention 
had  triumphed  completely;  the  Sections 
were  overborne  and  disarmed.  It  was  an 
easy  victory  richly  rewarded.  Bonaparte 
was  at  once  reinstated  in  the  artillery  ;  he 
obtained  the  rank  of  a  General  of  Division, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Interior,  vacated  by  Barras. 

He  had  at  last  broken  through  the 
trammels  and  emerged  into  daylight. 
From  henceforth  he  was  a  different  man. 
He  had  money  now,  ample  funds  ;  and  the 
first  use  he  made  of  them  was  to  gather  his 
family  together,  to  fetch  his  needy  relatives 
from  the  country  and  establish  them  in 
Paris.  His  circumstances  were  altogether 
changed.  He  was  no  longer  the  play- 
thing of  fortune,  hanging  on  the  favour  of 
mushroom  Ministers,  liable  at  any  moment 
to  be  disgraced  and  dismissed,  but  an 
officer  of  rank  with  an  assured  position 
and  acknowledged  authority.  There  were 
no  more  muddy  boots  steaming  before 
the  fire  to  offend  the  delicate  nostrils  of 
Madame  Jurfot's  mother  with  their  un- 
savoury odours.  When  Bonaparte  visited 
Madame  Permon  (to  whom,  though  much 
his  senior  in  years,  he  had  made  a  proposal 
of  marriage)  he  wore  a  brand  new  uniform, 
and  was  at  the  head  of  a  glittering  staff. 
He  became  reserved  with  his  entourage, 
cold,  distant,  very  much  the  master.  He 
was  a  person  of  consequence ;  he  had 
achieved  something,  and  was  on  the 
threshold  of  greater  things. 

His  ambitious  spirit  was,  of  course, 
concentrated  upon  securing  further  ad- 
vancement. It  ought  to  be  well  within 
his  reach.  He  had  gained  prestige  in  his 
small  aflfray  with  the  Sections,  had  made 
friends  with  some  powerful  people  whom 
he  was  careful  to  further  propitiate.  The 
post  he  now  occupied,  as  the  militar)-  head 


of  the  Home  District,  gave  him  import- 
ance  he   was  not   slow   to   extend.     His 
restless,  indefatigable,  interfering  activity 
prompted  him  to  take  much  upon  himself 
within  his  own   province,  and  yet  usurp 
all  the  functions  of  others.    He  completed 
the  pacification  of  Paris  and  reorganised 
the  National  Guard ;  he  gave  the  Director)^ 
and  the  Corps   Legislatifs   special   body- 
guards, and  he  laboured  to  fill  every  office 
under  his  patronage  with  his  own  creatures.. 
!Many    of   these    he    found   useful,   and, 
strange  to  say,  still  grateful  when  he  made 
his  bold  stroke  for  sovereign   power  on 
the  1 8th  Brumaire.     No  such  project  may 
as  yet  have  taken  definite  shape  even  in 
the  fertile   brain   of  this^  ever  -  scheming 
adventurer ;  but  it  is  certain  that  already 
his    chiefs,    the    "  five    Kings "    of    the 
Directory,  began  to  look  upon  him  with 
suspicion.     He  could  not  keep  quiet ;  his. 
restlessness,  the  obvious  outcome  of  his- 
consuming  ambition,  could  not  but  be  dis- 
quieting, even  threatening.    There  was  no* 
saying  what  he  might  not  attempt  next, 
to  what  lengths  he  would  not  go.    The 
upshot  of  it  was  a  growing  anxiety  to  get 
him  out  of  the  way,  to  send  him  off  on  some 
distant  expedition,  to  remove  him  rather 
than  take  him  boldly  by  the  throat  and 
crush  him.     This  was  probably  a  contri- 
buting, if  not  a  principal,  cause  of  his 
appointment  to  the  command  of  the  army 
in  Italy. 

Authorities  differ,  and  various  reasons 
have  been  assigned  for  his  selection.  One 
has  gained  general  credence  that  he  owed 
the  appointment  to  hi»  timely  marriage 
with  Josephine  Bcauharnais.  It  is  said  on 
the  authority  of  a  letter  under  Josephine's- 
own  hand  that  the  command  in  Italy  was- 
Barras's  wedding  present.  There  had 
been  close  relations  between  him  and 
Josephine — the  very  closest  according  to- 
evil  tongues,  Barras's  own  among  the 
number.  No  doubt  the  times  were  lax. 
Madame  Beauhamais  was  one  of  a  light, 
loose  society  that  did  not  practise  the 
most  austere  virtue.  Barras  was  an  un- 
doubted libertine  ;  a  low  blackguard,  too, 
who  boasted  of  his  conquests,  and  has 
recorded  in  his  memoirs  that  Josephine 
assured  him  that  he  was  the  onlv  man  she 
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had  ever  truly  loved.  Probably  Josephine 
was  more  sinned  against  than  sinning — a 
weak,  yielding,  rather  necessitous,  yet 
extravagant  woman,  the  easy  victim  ol'  a 
designing  scoundrel  like  Barras,  of  whose 
salon  she  was  a  principal  ornament.  But 
that  there  was  any  infamous  bargain  that 
Bonaparte     should     relieve      Barras      of 
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Josephine  at  the  price  of  a  high  military 
command  is  to  sup[>ose  him  capable  of 
the  most  utter  baseness.  It  is  also  con- 
Iran-  to  a  fair  conclusion  from  the  known 
facts  ijf  the  case. 

The  appointment  was  not  in  Barras's 
gifl.  However  great  his  ascendency  in 
the  Directory,  he  did  not  alone  control 
the  patroniige  ;  certainly  not  for  such  an 
important  jwst  iis  the   cmimnnd  in  Imlv. 


For  that  the  consent  of  a  majority  of 
the  five  Directors  must  be  obtained.  One 
of  these.  La  Reveill^re  LiJpeaux,  plainly 
asserts  in  his  memoirs  that  the  story  of 
the  wedding  present  is  absurd,  that  Barras 
had  no  power  to  influence  the  Director)- 
in  its  choice,  nor  did  he  attempt  it.  It  is 
urged  now,  and  with  much  plausibility, 
that  Bonaparte's  famous 
scheme  of  campaign,  which 
the  (ienerals  on  (he  spot 
derided,  really  gained  him 
the  command.  When 
Scherer  refused  to  put  it 
into  execution,  his  recall  was 
decided  upon,  but  not  the 
General  to  replace  him. 
Several  names  were  put  for- 
ward T  Letoumeur  was  in 
favour  of  Bemadotte  ;  Rew- 
bell  for  Championnet ;  but 
Bonaparte  was  recommended 
by  the  other  three,  and 
especially  by  Camot,  ■who, 
a  scientific  soldier  himself, 
had  recognised  the  strong 
military  aptitudes  of  the 
young  Corsican.  Carnot,  if 
this  view  be  correct,  certainly 
deserved  his  title  of  "the 
organiser  of  victory." 
Napoleon,  who  owed  him 
so  much,  aftenvards  credited 
him  with  being  "the  most 
sincere,  honest,  and  inde- 
fatigable spirit  that  figured 
in  the  Revolutionary  epoch," 
and  it  may  be  added  that 
Jomini,  another  great  au- 
thority, has  given  it  as  his 
^^^^  opinion    that   "  had    Carnot 

been  more   practised  in   the 
lield,  had  he  learnt  to  take  a 
«ider  view  of  strategical  operations,  he 
might  have  claimed   rank  with  the  great 
captains  of  the  world." 

\\'e  may  believe,  then,  that  self-seeking 
of  the  most  shameful  kind  had  nothing  to 
do  with  Bonaparte's  courtship,  that  it  was 
a  romantic,  sentimental,  although  un- 
doubtedly a  somewhat  sensual  affection. 
He  was  in  love  with  Jose|)hine  from 
the    first   moment   he    mi't   her,    whether 
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it  was  in  his  own  house,  according  to  the 
fable  generally  current  of  her  having 
called  to  thank  him  for  his  kindness  to 
her  son,  or  in  one  of  the  many  drawing- 
rooms  open  to  him  when  he  became 
<ieneral  commanding  the  Army  of  the 
Interior.  He  had  never  yet  been  much 
of  a  ladies'  man ;  although  welcomed  at 
Madame  Pennon's  house,  antl  at  home 
in  that  most  respectable  family  circle,  he 
had  known  no  ladies  of  the  frothy  fashion- 
able type  that  made  up  the  gayest  Parisian 
society.  Josephine  Beauharnais  must 
have  come  like  a  revelation  to  the  newly 
emancipated  young  man,  but  just  raised 
above  the  pressure  of  poverty  and  now 
first  admitted  to  the  intimacy  of  "  smart 
people,"  as  they  would  be  called  now- 
adays. He  must  have  been  attracted  by 
her  at  once.  She  was  an  engaging  if  not 
an  exactly  beautiful  person  ;  a  little  passie 
perhaps — for,  as  a  West  Indian,  she  had 
matured  early — but  she  had  the  skill  to 
repair  the  ravages  of  time.  Her  com- 
plexion was  brilliant  by  night,  her  chestnut 
hair  was  still  glossy  and  did  not  betray  the 
dye  too  openly,  her  rather  indifferent  teeth 
were  constantly  veiled  by  a  fixed,  sweet 
smile.  Her  chief  beauty  was  her  figure, 
and  that  was  still  unimpaired;  it  was 
exquisitely  proportioned,  fell  naturally  into 
pretty  poses,  and  was  full  of  the  lissome 
grace  of  the  Creole.  She  knew  how  to 
take  the  attitudes  that  were  most  becoming 
to  her,  and.  above  all,  she  could  wield 
with  groat  skill  that  most  potent  weapon  in 
the  feminine  armour)-,  the  art  to  make  the 
most  of  herself.  She  was  always  delight- 
fully dressed ;  even  now,  when  almost  at 
the  end  of  her  resources,  her  wardrobe 
was  well  filled ;  by  and  by,  in  the  days 
of  her  splendour,  she  lavished  enormous 
sums  on  her  frocks. 

Bonaparte  pressed  his  suit  with  all  the 
ardour  of  an  enterprising  soldier.  Since 
the  change  in  his  fortunes  he  had  been 
eager  10  man^- ;  he  had  proposed  to 
Aladame  Pcrmon,  although  she  was  much 
his  senior  in  years — it  is  said  because  he 
coveted  her  income ;  he  had  paid  court  to 
Mdlle.  Di^sir^o  Cler>-,  his  brother  Josejih^s 
sister-in-law,  a  well  ■  diiiu-rcil,  beautiful 
girl,  who   afterwards    marrii'd  ISernadutio 


and  became  Queen  of  Sweden.  But  he 
cannot  have  been  much  in  earnest  till  he 
metjosephine.and  fell  at  her  feet.  His  love 
was  certainly  not  immediately  returned. 
The  letter  already  quoted  above  goes  on 
to  admit  that  her  feeling  tOH'ards  him  was 
lukewarm.  She  could  not  tell  exactly 
whether  she  liked  or  disliked  him.  "  I 
admire   his   courage ;    the   extent   of   his 
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information,  for  he  speaks  equally  well  on 
all  subjects;  the  \ivacity  of  his  wit,  the 
quick  intelligence  which  enables  him  to 
grasp  the  thoughts  of  others  almost  before 
they  are  expressed  ;  but  1  am  terrified,  I 
admit,  at  the  empire  he  seems  to  exercise 
over  all  about  him.  His  keen  gaze  has 
an  inexplicable  something  which  impresses 
even  our  l)ir,-ctors ;  judge,  tlirn,  if  he  is 
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short,  just  that  which  onght  to  please  me, 
the  strength  of  a  passion  with  which  he 
speaks  with  an  energy  that  admits  no 
doubt  of  his  sincerity,  is  precisely  that 
which  arrests  the  consent  that  often  hovers 
on  my  lips."  It  has  been  said  that  this 
very  sensible  and  matter-of-fact  letter  was 
either  a  pure  invention  or  written  for 
historical  purposes  many  years  aftenvards, 
but  it  has  rather  a  genuine  ring. 

That  Bonaparte  in  the  end  carried 
Josephine  by  storm  is  verj-  probable.  His 
superb  self-confidence  imposed  upon  her. 
There  must  be  something  in  the  man 
who  promised  such  great  things.  "  What 
do  I  want  with  protectors  -■'  Do  my 
envious  comrades  think  I  cannot  get  on 
without  ?  By  and  by  they  will  be  glad  to 
accept  my  protection.  I  have  my  sword 
by  my  side,  and  will  go  far  with  its  aid." 
She  admits  that  this  assurance  seems 
ridiculous,  and  yet  she  thinks  sometimes 
that  "  this  singular  man  may  really 
be  able  to  accomplish  a  part  of  his 
pretensions,"  Her  own  self-interest  no 
doubt  weighed  with  her  in  her  decision. 
Madame  Beauharnais  was  a  needy  woman, 
almost  at  her  last  ebb.  Her  two  children, 
Eugene  and  Hortense — one  of  whom 
became  the  chivalrous  Viceroy  of  Italy, 


faithful  among  the  faithless  few,  the 
other  Queen  of  Holland,  that  charming 
woman  and  most  ill-used  wife-  w'cre  at  this 
moment  bound  to  trade,  the  first  to  an 
upholsterer,  the  second  to  a  couiuri/r/. 
When  Bonaparte  appeared  upon  the  scene 
she  had  no  resources ;  she  received  only 
a  small  pittance  from  her  relatives  in 
Martinique  ;  the  furniture  of  her  house 
was  pledged  ;  she  owed  money  on  every 
side. 

So  she  accepted  this  impetuous  lover 
who  would  not  be  denied,  and  two  days 
after  the  marriage  he  started  for  the  south. 
There  were  two  words  engraved  within  the 
wedding  ring — "  To  destiny  !  "  What  had 
destiny  in  store  "for  the  strangely  assorted 
pair?  Did  Josephine  dream  that  in  the 
crookedness  of  lile  this  lukewarm  feeling 
which  she  brought  to  the  matrimonial  part- 
nership would  recoil  on  herself,  that  her 
vagaries,  her  heedlessness,  the  slights 
she  put  upon  her  doating  husband,  would 
some  day  engender  like  treatment,  that 
Napoleon  would  pay  her  in  her  own  coin, 
with  coldness,  infidelity,  and,  finally,  with 
divorce  ?  "  The  whirligig  of  Time  brings  in 
his  revenges,"  and  there  was  a  sad  reckon- 
ing in  store  for  poor,  erring,  silly,  but  yet 
not  unlovable  Josephine.  X.  Y.  Z. 
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By    major    ARTHUR    GRIFFITHS. 
THE     MISSING    PRINCE. 


THE  firm  of  Black  and  Brightsmith 
were  good  enough  to  express  their 
great  and  grateful  appreciation  of  my  help 
in  the  case  of  the  Escondida  Mine.  They 
promised  me  other  work  of  the  same  kind, 
plenty,  if  I  cared  to  take  it  up,  and  soon 
sent  to  ask  whether  I  could  undertake  a 
confidential  mission  to  Algeria. 

It  was  to  convey  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  in  specie  to  the  remote  town  of 
Biskra,  a  health-resort  of  growing  popularity 
situated  in  the  far-off  desert,  almost  on  the 
confines  of  the  great  Sahara. 

**  The  money  is  to  be  paid  over 
in  exchange  for  a  certain  compro- 
mising document,  one  that  closely 
affects  the  honour  and  character  of  a 
great  family.  Will  you  go  ?  "  said  Harry 
Brightsmith. 

I  expressed  my  readiness,  but  asked  why 
the  sum  could  not  be  paid  by  cheque. 

"The  demand  is  for  gold.  In  any 
case,  we  wish  to  secure  the  papers  in  full 
acquittance,  and  this  can  best — can  only — 
be  done  by  the  hand  of  a  thoroughly 
trustworthy  agent,  someone  who  will,  if 
necessar)%  give  and  take  at  one  and  the 
same  time." 

**  If  necessary  }  "  I  inquired,  catching  at 
the  doubt  implied. 

**  We  have  no  absolute  certainty,  Mac, 
that  the  demand  is  justified,  that  the  case 
is  bona  fide,  and  not  trumped  up  for  the 
extortion  of  blackmail.  This  is  another 
and  still  stronger  reason  for  our  application 
to  you.  If  you  can  only  find  that  there 
has  been  any  foul  play  anywhere,  you  will 
earn  the  eternal  gratitude  of  his  Highness 
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as  well  as  a  handsome  douceur^  Wait. 
Let  me  tell  you  the  whole  story.  . 

"  You  have  heard  of  the  Med^as } 
They  were  once  a  reigning  house,  and 
may  some  day  come  to  the  throne  again. 
Meanwhile,  Prince  Casimir  de  Mcd^a 
lives  in  great  retirement  on  the  Thames, 
and  his  eldest  son,  Stanislas,  who  has 
cotne  to  man's  estate,  has  been  sent 
round  the  world  to  complete  his  education, 
with  a  Cook's  ticket,  in  eighty  days. 

**  Prince  Stanislas  is  said  to  be  a  lively 
youth,  fond  of  horses,  sport,  amusement, 
the  fair  sex — all  that  makes  life  enjoyable 
at  twenty-two.  He  has  cost  his  Highness 
a  good  deal  of  money  at  times,  but  his 
father  has  paid  without  a  murmur — until 
now.  The  present  demand — that  on 
which  we  seek  your  co-operation,  Mac — 
is  for  the  liquidation  of  a  gambling  debt 
incurred  under  peculiar — indeed,  as  it  is 
alleged,  disgraceful  circumstances.  The 
young  Prince  has  been  accused  of  a 
flagrant  attempt  to  correct  fortune." 

**In  plain  English,  of  cheating  at 
cards  ?  " 

**  Nothing  less.  And  on  the  surface  the 
case  seems  perfectly  clear.  The  charge 
of  cheating  is  supported  by  his  own  con- 
fession, in  so  many  words,  signed  by  his 
own  hand,  and  duly  attested.  We  have 
the  notarial,  authenticated  copy  in  our 
hands.  Here  it  is.  But  first  read  the 
letter  that  accompanied  it." 

It  was  dated  from  the  Hotel  des  Zibans, 
Biskra,  and.  translated,  ran  as  follows — 

"Your  Highness, — It  is  our  inex- 
pressibly  painful   task   to   bring   to   your 
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Highness's  notice  the  deliberately  dishonest 
and  disgraceful  conduct  of  your  son,  Prince 
Stanislas  de  Med^a.  He  has  been  caught 
cheating  at  baccarat;  caught  in  the  act, 
flagrantly.  This  deplorable  affair  occurred 
at  the  Cercle  es  Salahin,  to  which  the 
Prince  was  readily  admitted  on  account 
of  his  rank  and  presumed  gentlemanly 
character. 

"  Last  night,  when  engaged  in  a  friendly 
game,  he  took  the  bank  with  a  capital  of 
2000  francs  advanced  him  without  ques- 
tion by  the  girant  of  the  club.  Up  to  that 
point  he  had  lost  steadily,  but  now  the 
luck  turned.  It  became  phenomenal.  At 
every  deal  the  Prince  won  ;  he  cleared  the 
table.  For  quite  an  hour  this  lasted,  but 
with  a  growing  suspicion  in  the  minds  of 
several  players  that  all  was  not  well.  We 
set  ourselves  to  watch  the  Prince.  I 
myself  was  chosen  to  stand  behind  him, 
and  at  a  given  moment,  a  signal  being 
made,  to  seize  and  hold  his  hands. 

''  I  did  so,  and  immediately  a  pack  of 
cards,  concealed  somewhere  within  his 
paletot,  fell  to  the  ground.  It  was  a  pack 
made  up  chiefly  of  *  threes '  and  *  sixes.' 
If  your  Highness  is  acquainted  with  the 
game  of  baccarat  the  capital  importance  of 
these  numbers  will  need  no  explanation. 

"  Play  was  stopped,  and  two  of  us  were 
deputed  to  draw  up  a  proch-verhal  describ- 
ing the  occurrence. 

"  Of  course,  the  Prince's  gains  were 
declared  null  and  void,  and  he  was  called 
upon  to  make  restitution,  also  to  pay  his 
previous  losses  and  the  advance  made  by 
the  girant.  These  amounted  in  all  to 
7507  f.,  and  as  he  had  no  funds  I  dis- 
charged the  debt,  taking  his  acknowledg- 
ment. 

"  We  also  prepared  for  your  son's  signa- 
ture a  confession  of  his  misconduct,  a  copy 
of  which,  duly  certified  by  a  notar}%  is 
how  enclosed.  The  original  will  be 
surrendered  to  your  son  or  to  any  person 
you  may  name  on  one  condition  :  that  you 
hand  over  in  exchange  a  sum  of  25,ooof., 
part  in  repayment,  the  balance  to  be 
applied  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  Arabs  in 
this  oasis. 

"  We  think  that  your  Highness  will 
see  the  wisdom  of  meeting  us  fairly  and 


promptly.  It  can  hardly  be  your  wish  that 
a  Prince  de  Medda,  the  direct  heir  to  your 
ancient  name,  and  future  holder  of  the 
high  fortune  that  may  some  day  return  to 
your  noble  house,  should  be  exposed  as  a 
cheat,  branded  as  a  blackguard,  through- 
out the  civilised  world.  It  is  only  out  of 
consideration  to  your  Highness  that  we 
spare  him  the  ignominy  he  so  richly  merits. 

"  Conceiving  that  your  Highness  would 
wish  to  avoid  all  publicity,  we  consent  to 
receive  the  moneys  claimed  in  gold.  If 
your  Highness's  representative  will  meet 
ours  in  Algiers  on  the  23rd  November  at 
midday  in  the  Jardin  Marengo,  near  the 
Esplanade  Babel  Oued,  the  exchange  can 
be  completed.  Let  him  seat  himself  on 
the  seventh  bench  from  the  main  entrance, 
and  wear  a  white  hat.  Unless  he  is  alone, 
no  steps  will  be  taken  to  meet  him. 

**  The  slightest  suspicion  of  bad  faith,  or 
your  failure  to  comply  with  the  conditions 
given  on  the  date  fixed,  will  cause  the 
absolute  rupture  of  all  negotiations,  and 
the  proceS'Verbal,  the  confession,  with  full 
particulars,  shall  be  published  to  the  Press 
of  every  capital  of  Europe. 

"We  are,  with  profound  respect  and 
the  assurance  of  our  deep  and  abiding 
sympathy,  your  Highness's  servants, 

*'  Phillidor  de  Fivas. 
"Anatole  Mirabel." 

The  confession,  which  was  full  and 
explicit,  bore  the  Prince's  signature,  the 
attestation  of  the  witnesses  thereto,  and 
the  words  "  copie  conforme^^  with  the  seal 
and  signature  of  the  notary  public,  "  La 
Ramie  (Paul),  Place  de  la  Sahara,  Biskra." 

"Do  you  believe  in  all  this.^"  I  at 
once  asked  the  partners.  Black  and  Bright- 
smith. 

"It  rings  rather  false,"  said  Harry. 
"  But  the  facts  are  precise,  and  Prince 
Casimir,  who  is  our  client,  takes  the  very 
gloomiest  view  of  the  situation.  He  has 
heard  nothing  from  his  son  for  some 
weeks — months,  indeed — and  except  for 
the  letters  of  credit  that  have  turned  up 
pretty  regularly — at  least,  until  six  weeks 
ago — had  had  no  idea  of  his  whereabouts. 
Wc  rather  think  he  distrusts  his  son,  or,  at 
least,  is  so  furiously  angr>'  at  the  scandal 
that  he  will  not  look  at  the  case  calmly." 
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"  What  is  he  like,  this  young  Prince  ? 
Good  sort?     Bad  lot?     Which?" 

"  Frankly,  I  am  on  his  side.  Black  here" 
(Black  was  a  tall,  solemn  chap,  preter- 
naturally  and  prematurely  grave,  with  slow 
voice  and  drooping  eyelids)  "  has  been 
rather  against  him." 

"  No,  no,  not  quite  that,"  protested 
Black ;  "  but  I  have  thought  him  too 
frivolous    and    fond    of    pleasure.      Not 


I   AT  ONCE   EXAMI.VED  THE  LIST,    BUT  LOOSED 
IN    VAIN    FOR  THE  NAMES. 

sufficiently     alive     to     the     doctrine     of 
nobltsst  obligf." 

"  Well,  anyhow,  there  is  an  element  of 
doubt,"  I  said.  "  It  seems  highly  improb- 
able that  a  young  Prince  just  out  of  his 
teens  is  a  professional  Greek,  skilled  in 
dirty  tricks  with  the  cards.  That,  on  the 
face  of  it,  first.  Then  the  fact  that  Prince 
Casimir  has  heard  nothing  direct  from  his 
son — no  appeal,  no  apology,  no  attempted 
exculpation.  This  rather  tells  in  the  lad's 
favour,  I  think.  If  I  am  asked,  I  should 
say.  Don't  pay — not,  at  least,  till  the  story 
b  verified." 


"  His  Highness  will  not  ran  that  risk. 
He  insists  upon  the  money  being  sent  out, 
and  every  stipulation  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 
It  drives  him  wild :  the  idea  of  a  Med^a 
posted  as  a  cheat  through  Europe," 
answered  Brightsmith. 

"I  don't  say  refuse.  But,  at  least,  be 
certain  that  the  case  is  clear.  There 
should  be  time  to  settle  that  question 
between  now  and  the  13rd  November. 
I  should  like  to  look  into  it,  on  the  spot, 
at  once." 

"At  Biskra?" 

"Certainly.  There  is  time,  I  believe, 
for  me  to  pay  a  visit  to  Biskra,  to  make 
inquiries,  hear  all  about  this  De  Fivas  and 
Mirabel,  and  the  rest.  Above  all,  to  see 
the  young  Prince  and  hear  his  own 
version." 

"  He  has  given  it  here,"  said  old  Black, 
hitting  the  confession  with  his  knuckles  as 
it  lay  upon  the  table. 

"  He  is  saiJ  to  have  given  it  there. 
That  may  be  a  forgery.  The  signature, 
the  official  stamp  of  the  notary,  both  might 
have  been  obtained  by  some  nefarious 
dodge.     The  young  Prince  may  be  under 


"  My  dear  Major  Macnaghten-Innes," 
broke  in  Black,  impatiently  for  one  so 
sedate  and  stolid,  "  in  my  experience,  an 
ounce  of  fact  is  worth  a  shipload  of  con- 
jecture. I  think  that  the  safest  course  is 
to  send  the  money — exchange  it  for  the 
confession.  Let  us  catryout  the  contract. 
That,  moreover,  in  fact,  is  what  our  client 
wishes — silent  compliance  and  no  risk." 

Brightsmith,  having  fuller  confidence 
in  my  skill,  took  my  view,  and  after  much 
debate  it  was  decided  that  Prince  Casimir 
should  be  consulted.  He  came  up  to 
Gresham  Street,  a  rather  limp  old  gentle- 
man, to  whom  this  was  a  crowning  bitter- 
ness in  a  life  of  disappointment,  and  we 
had  some  difficulty  in  persuading  him  to 
the  bolder  course.  It  was  the  money  that 
settled  it.  He  was  not  rich,  and  would  have 
been  glad  to  save  the  ^^1300  blackmail. 

Having  arranged  that  the  sum  in 
question  should  await  my  orders  at  Cook's 
Bank  in  Algiers,  I  left  London  for  Biskra 
on  Nov.  I,  and  taking  the  most  expe- 
ditious   route,    that  vtA    Marseilles    and 
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Phillipville,  reached  the  desert  town  on 
the  evening  of  the  third  day,  Nov.  5. 
Allowing  three  clear  days  for  the  return 
journey  to  Algiers,  where,  if  my  inquiry 
failed,  I  must  be  on  the  evening  of  Nov.  22, 
I  had  just  sixteen  days  before  me. 

Biskra  owns  several  hotels,  but  I  chose 
that  which  had  been  named  in  the  letter 
from  MM.  de  Fivas  and  Mirabel,  believing 
I  should  be  safest  in  the  heart  of  the 
enemy's  country.  I  had  my  guns  with  me, 
and  I  proposed  to  call  upon  both  the 
French  Commandant  and  the  Kaid,  or 
Arab  Governor,  as  an  English  sportsman, 
eager  to  hunt  all  kinds  of  game.  I  hoped 
thus  to  escape  importunate  curiosity.  In 
support  of  this  character  I  rode  out  twice 
with  the  Raid's  falcons,  and  spent  a  night 
in  the  desert  under  the  Aures  Mountains 
after  lions. 

At  the  same  time,  I  prosecuted  my 
inquiries  with  the  utmost  caution.  If  it 
got  wind  that  an  agent  from  Prince 
Casimir  was  in  Biskra,  my  mission  might 
fail  at  the  very  outset,  and  the  worst  would 
happen.  I  was  satisfied  the  first  day  to 
walk  through  the  Place  de  la  Sahara,  where 
I  did  actually  find  the  brass-plate  of  "  La 
'  Ramie,  Notary,"  at  the  door  of  his  office  or 
iiude.  I  ascertained,  too,  that  a  club 
called  the  "Cercle  es  Salahin"  existed, 
and  that  it  was  not  difficult  to  gain  admis- 
sion to  it. 

But  as  yet  I  could  hear  of  no  **De 
Fivas,"  no  **  Mirabel."  There  were  no 
such  persons  residing  at  the  Hotel  des 
Zibans,  the  very  place  from  which  they 
wrote  making  their  demands.  Of  course 
people  might,  and  do,  make  use  of  an 
address  that  is  borrowed  or  fictitious,  yet 
there  was  comfort  in  the  thought  that  these 
high-toned  gentlemen  were  not  persons 
very  well  known. 

Again,  I  could  not  find  that  any  Prince, 
certainly  no  Prince  Stanislas  de  Med^a, 
had  recently  sojourned  in  Biskra.  This 
was  also  satisfactory',  so  far  as  it  went ;  yet 
I  could  not  set  much  store  by  it,  for 
Princes  of  all  categories  have  a  fondness  for 
incognito,  and  there  might  be  good  reasons 
why  Prince  Stanislas  should  pass  under  a 
smaller  and  an  assumed  name.  I  had 
his  photograph,  reputed  a  good  likeness, 


and  I  always  carried  it  about  with  me, 
hoping  that  I  might  run  up  against  the 
original  in  some  odd  comer.  But  not 
only  did  I  never  meet  him,  but  I  could 
hear  of  no  one  answering  to  his  description 
at  any  of  the  hotels. 

My  first  substantial  move  was  made 
when  I  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the 
Es  Salahin  Club.  I  at  once  examined  the 
list,  but  looked  in  vain  for  the  names  "  De 
Fivas  "  and  "  Mirabel."  They  were  not 
members  of  the  club,  that  was  clear. 

This,  to  my  mind,  knocked  the  bottom 
out  of  the  whole  story.  If  a  gambling 
scandal  had  occurred  in  the  club  it  would 
surely  have  been  dealt  with  by  members, 
not  outsiders ;  certainly  not  by  such  out- 
siders, shadowy,  obscure  personages,  of 
whom,  after  ^\^  days'  inquiry,  I  could  hear 
nothing  in  Biskra.  But  there  was  still 
stronger  reason  to  doubt  the  story.  Now 
that  I  was  a  member  I  was  in  a  position  to 
ask,  cautiously,  about  the  case. 

No  one  had  heard  of  it  at  all.  It  was 
pure  invention ;  there  had  been  no  cheat- 
ing, no  Prince  Stanislas  in  the  club. 

This  conclusion  relieved  me  of  all 
anxiety  with  respect  to  the  negotiations. 
The  blackmailers  were  not  to  be  greatly 
dreaded  ;  their  plot  was  thin  and  common- 
place ;  their  threats  might  be  disregarded, 
and  the  money  must  assuredly  not  be  paid. 

But  I  found  myself  in  the  presence  of  a 
much  more  serious  question.  It  was  per- 
fectly clear  to  me  that  something  had 
happened  to  the  young  Prince.  No  plot 
of  this  kind  could  have  been  set  on  foot 
without  his  being  actively  or  passively  con- 
cerned in  it.  He  was  a  party  to  it,  whether 
as  victim  or  tool  or  prime  mover.  For  a 
moment  I  wondered  whether  it  was  the 
last.  Had  this  young  scapegrace  sought 
thus  to  mulct  a  father  not  too  liberal  with 
his  supplies ? 

No,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  believe 
this  quite.  It  was  so  much  more  likely 
that  he  had  fallen  a  prey  to  some  artful 
villains  who  by  some  means  or  other  had 
recognised  him  in  Biskra,  penetrated  his 
incognito,  and  turned  their  knowledge  to 
serve  their  own  nefarious  ends. 

This  implied  foul  play  of  the  worst  kind. 
They  might  even  have  made  away  with 
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him  in  this  far-off  semi-barbarous  !aiid  ; 
at  least  they  could  hold  him  sequestrated 
somewhere,  a  close  prisoner,  until  they 
had  achieved  their  purpose — the  extortion 
of  hush-money  for  a  social  offence  that 
only  existed  in  their  own  evil  minds. 

I  saw  now  that  it  was  my  bounden  duty 
to  apply  to  the  authorities.  The  police  at 
Biskra  were  semi-military  in  character, 
and  under  the  orders  of  the  Commandant,  a 
Colonel  of  S  pah  is,  Baron  d'Hautrive 
by  name,  whose  acquaintance  1  had 
already  made. 

A  striking  personage  in  his  way : 
tall,  of  commanding  presence,  a 
soldier  before  everything,  a  military 
dandy  in  the  best  sense,  always 
spick  and  span,  in  the  whitest  of 
shirt-cuffs,  the  smartest  and  most 
perfectly  fitting  uniform.  He  was 
also  a  man  of  the  world.  Con- 
signed now  by  the  chances  of  a 
military  service  to  this  remote  but 
important  post,  he  kept  himself 
abreast  of  all  that  went  on  in 
Paris .  indeed,  in  Europe.  For  the 
English  he  expressed  a  warm  and 
genuine  liking,  based  on  pleasant 
days  spent  and  pleasant  friend- 
ships made  when  military  attache 
to  the  French  Embassy  in  London. 

Now  he  received  me  with  great 
cordiality;  but  when  he  had  heard 
my  whole  story  he  shook  his  head 
with  grave  disapproval,  and    said. 
"You  should  have  taken  me  into 
your  confidence   sooner,  my   dear 
comrade.     We  are  late;  we  have 
lost  valuable  time.     If  this  young 
Prince — whose   father    1    knew    in 
Vienna,    and    his    mother,    she    was    a 
PrinccssedeGauffremont— if  Prince  Stanis- 
las has  really  been   here,  and  if  he  has 
fallen    nroong    thieves    in  the    way  you 
suggest,  t  fear  the  thing  "has  gone  too 
far.     He  is  probably  beyond  4>ur  help." 

"  Killed  ?  Murdered  .'  "  I  asked  bluntly. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  It  is  a  poor  confession  to  make ;  but 
out  here,  in  these  wilds,  such  things  have 
been.  Strange  things.  The  strangest  is, 
perhaps,  this  story.  Frankly,  Monsieur,  I 
hardly    credit   it.    It    fails    at   the    very 


beginning.  We  do  not  even  know  that 
Prince  Stanislas  has  ever  been  in  Biskra. 
I  question  that,  even." 

"  Would  you  have  known  .■* " 

"  As  a  matter  of  course  I  think  he 
would  have  come  to  me ;  I  think  he  would 
have  allowed  me  to  show  him  some 
attention.  In  any  case,  the  hotel  registers — 
you  know  our  French  system  ? — would 
certainly  have  told  me.     No   Prince   de 


Mcd^a  has  been  recorded  among  the 
arrivals  at  Biskra,  believe  me ;  I  should 
have  heard." 

"  But  if  he  was  incognito,  for  reasons  of 
his  own  ? " 

"  We  will  have  the  registers.  Let  us  see 
if  there  is  anyone  like  him  on  the  lists. 
But  you  tell  me  you  have  yourself  inquired 
at  the  hotels.  1  fear  this  will  lead  us  no 
further." 

The  lists  were  brought,  but,  as  the  Baron 
prophesied,  they  told  us  nothing. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  I  see  only  one  spot  of 
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firm  ground  anywhere,  a  point  from  which 
possibly  we  may  travel  in  the  right 
direction." 

"The  notary  public  ?" 

'*  Exactly,  M.  La  Ramie  is  a  real,  tangible 
fact — the  only  notary  public  in  Biskra.  I 
know  him  personally  a  little,  by  reputa- 
tion still  better,  as  an  honourable,  straight- 
forward functionary,  who  would  hardly 
lend  himself  to  anything  underhand. 
French  notaries,  as  a  rule,  bear  a  deserv- 
edly high  character.  We  had  better  see 
M.  La  Ramie.  He  can,  at  least,  tell  you 
the  truth  about  the  confession.  A  record 
of  the  copy,  made  and  attested,  will  be 
kept  in  his  office,  if  it  ever  was  made, 
which  I  doubt." 

We  walked  down  without  delay  to  the 
Place  de  la  Sahara,  and  were  shown  in  at 
once.  All  doors  opened  before  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  garrison. 

M.  La  Ramie,  an  aged  roan,  who  was  in 
slippers,  and  wore  a  black  skull  cap,  was 
most  courteous  and  obliging,  prepared  to 
give  us  any  information  in  his  power.  But 
he  knew  nothing  of  a  confession  made  by 
Prince  Stanislas  de  Med6a.  Nothing  of 
the  sort  had  been  brought  to  his  itude\ 
he  had  never  heard  of  De  Fivas  or 
Mirabel. 

Then  I  laid  the  copy  before  him,  asking 
if  that  was  not  his  office  seal,  his  signature. 

"The  seal,  yes.  The  signature,  no. 
The  first  has  been  stolen,  I  know  by 
whom ;  the  second  forged — undoubtedly 
forged,  by  the  same  caquin^  voleur^  escroc^ 
sacripant^  fainiantP  The  staid  old 
notary  grew  purple  with  rage  as  he  rolled 
out  abusive  epithets,  then  paled  suddenly 
with  another  emotion,  alarm,  and  mis- 
giving. "  He  will  ruin  me  yet,  disgrace 
me  utterly,  for  who  shall  say  where  his 
abstractions,  his  misuse  of  my  confidence 
will  cease  ?  " 

"  Was  he  one  of  ^our  clerks  ?  "  asked 
the  Colonel. 

"  My  first  clerk,  Picpus,  whom  I  drove 
out  of  my  iiude  some  two  months  back  for 
flagrant  misconduct.  Liar,  rogue,  thief, 
gambler,  Greek,  he  wasted  his  substance 
and  mine  in  every  low  hell,  at  the  roulette 
tables  in  the  market-place,  in  the  dancing 
dens  of  the  Ouled  Nail." 


"  What  became  of  him  ?  " 

"  I  heard  that  he  had  gone  down  to  the 
coast,  to  Algiers  or  to  Constantine,  and 
again  that  he  was  lurking  somewhere  near. 
He  was  seen  at  Sidi  Okba,  drunk  in  the 
bazaar,  and  covered  with  flies.  Another 
said  he  had  gone  on  to  Touggourt,  and 
meant  to  go  over  to  the " 

"  I  do  not  believe  myself  that  he  has 
left  Biskra — neither  he  nor  his  fast  friend 
and  boon  companion,  the  croupier  of  the 
Cercle  es  Salahin." 

"  Delia  Croce  }  "  quickly  asked  Baron 
d*Hautrive,  and  I  also  pricked  up  my  ears 
at  the  mention  of  the  Club.  We  had 
struck  another  clue. 

"This  Delia  Croce,"  my  friend  the 
Colonel  told  me  as  we  walked  away  from 
the  notary's,  "  is  probably  at  the  bottom 
of  this  business.  He  was  once  in  a  good 
position,  had  money  and,  I  believe,  rank — 
Delia  Croce  is  not  his  real  name — but  he 
lost  it  all  at  play.  When  he  was  bankrupt 
in  cash  and  almost  in  character,  he  was 
brought  out  here  this  last  season  to  act  as 
croupier  at  the  Casino,  just  to  keep  him 
from  starvation.  I  heard  of  him,  but  I  never 
saw  him,  for,  as  you  will  understand,  I  do 
not  frequent  those  places ;  heard  of  him 
as  a  man  with  a  history,  a  man  who  had 
been  in  good,  in  the  best  society,  knew 
men  and  cities,  but  had  sunk  into  a 
mere  adventurer,  a  vaurien  and  chevalier 
dUndustrie,  It  is  possible  that  he  knew 
the  Prince  by  sight ;  had  met  him  or  heard 
of  him  in  Europe,  and  when  he  came  up 
here — if  ever  he  came " 

"  Which  is  as  good  as  proved,"  I  put  in. 

"Not  to  my  satisfaction.  You  stick  to 
your  point,  however ;  it  is  like  you  English. 
But  will  you  explain  why  no  one,  none  of 
us  at  any  rate,  has  met  him  or  heard  of 
him  }  Biskra  is  a  small  place.  Why  are 
there  no  traces  of  him  }  " 

"That  is  to  the  darkest  part  of  the 
business,  to  my  mind." 

"You  shall  not  say.  Monsieur,  that  we 
have  not  tried  our  best  to  clear  up  that. 
There  shall  be  no  imputation  of  foul  play 
undetected  where  I  command.  Immediate 
search  shall  be  made  through  the  district — 
a  complete  battue.  Your  Prince  Char- 
mant  must  be  very  securely  hidden  if  he 
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escapes  our  people.  He  shall  be  found, 
whether  alive  or  dead." 

He  was  not  found,  nevertheless.  But  a 
day  or  two  later  the  Baron  sent  for  me  and 
said  they  had  laid  hands  upon  the  two 
rogues,  Picpus  and  Delia  Croce. 

"  They  are  both  in  Algiers,  known  to 
and  identified  by  the  police.  No  doubt 
ihey  await  your  arrival  with  the  magol,  the 


i   IF  THAT  WAS 


great  prize  for  which  they  have  angled  so 
cleverly.  Now  we  shall  arrest  them.  1 
am  writing  to  beg  that  this  maybe  done  at 
once,  for  by  interrogation  they  may  be  got 
to  confess  what  they  have  done  with  the 
Prince — at  least,  when  in  custody  they 
cannot  cany  out  their  programme.  They 
will  not  be  silenced  by  the  payments  they 
demand,  but  they  cannot  very  well  com- 
i  with  the  Press." 


This  news  in  a  measure  ended  my 
mission,  which  did  not  extend  beyond 
laying  bare  and  neutralising  a  clever 
attempt  at  extortion.  But  I  could  not  rest 
satisfied  with  that— 1  had  still  to  fulfil  a 
duty  to  my  employer.  I  must  miravcl  the 
more  serious  m)sterj'  of  the  Prince's 
disappearance. 

So  I  prepared  to  return  without  delay  to 
Algiers  and  assist,  so  far  as  1 
might  be  permitted,  in  the  ex- 
amination of  the  conspirators. 

Their  luck  interposed  in  my 
favour,  and  in  no  profession 
does  the  action  of  blind  chance 
go  further  than  in  that  of  the 
detective.  The  strange  fact 
has  been  proved  again  and 
again,  and  might  be  illustrated 
by  many  curious  examples. 

The  very  day  before  that  fixed 
for  my  departure  I  was  wander- 
ing aimlessly  through  the  little 
town  of  Biskra,  when  chance — 
the  detective's  good  fortune 
rather — took  me  into  an  Arab 
caravanserai  on  the  outskirts 
near  where  the  road  comes  in 
from  Touggourt  and  El  Wargla, 
the  farthest  confines  of  the 
French  territory. 

It  was  of  the  same  character 
as  those  1  had  seen  in  the  far 
East,  a  great  square  inclosure, 
the  centre  filled  with  refuse  and 
garbage,  among  which  stood  the 
camels,  horses,  and  other  animals, 
while  on  the  four  sides  were 
low  doors  opening  upon  the 
travellers'  rooms. 

A  little  on  one  side  was  a 
new  arrival — one  of  those  old- 
fashioned  hooded  vans  seldom 
seen  out  of  France,  and  only  there  in 
out-of-the-way  districts  remote  from  rail- 
ways and  large  towns.  They  are  used  by 
quack  doctors,  cheap  Jacks,  wandering 
photographers,  and  the  like.  The  pro- 
prietors of  this  van  seemed  to  combine  all 
these  callings  with  that  of  horse-dealer ; 
for  a  number  of  promising- looking  colts 
stood  around  tethered  by  their  fetlocks, 
and  an  old  man  in  blue  blouse  and  sabots 
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was  giving  them  water.  Suddenly  I  saw 
him  look  towards  the  back  of  the  van, 
give  a  low,  shrill  whistle,  and  whisper. 

"  Gare  I  La  palronne.  FUez,  el  palili— 
el  pa/ila!" 

Following  the  direction  of  his  signal  I 
saw  two  young  people  flying  apart  with  a 
haste  that  showed  they  were  doing  wrong. 
It  was  the  old,  old  story;  love  was  not 
running  smoothly,  and  the  chief  obstacle 
was,  no  doubt,  this  stalwart  female  in  the 
man's  red  blret  who  had  just  entered  the 
caravanserai. 

I  drew  near,  amused,  as  I  saw  the  youth 
snatch  up  a  water-bucket,  the  girl  hurriedly 
resume  her  task  of  shredding  cabbages  in 


the  pot-d-feu,  while  the  woman — mistress 
or  mother,  probably  both — called  one  an 
idle  vagabond  and  the  other  a  shameless 


Then  I  caught  the  lad's  face  and  was 
held  instantly  spellbound. 

It  was  undoubtedly  Prince  Stanislas  de 
Med^a. 

For  all  his  ragged  dusty  clothes,  his 
ill- kempt  locks  and  grimy  face,  I  re- 
cognised him  beyond  all  question  as  the 
original  of  the  photograph  I  now  held  in 
my  hand. 

"Surely,  it  is  time.  Prince."  I  said, 
accosting  him  at  once  in  English — "time 
that  this  masquerade  should  end?  I  come 
from  your  father,  he  fears  that  you  are 
dead ,  he  almost  wishes  it,  for  by  some 
mad  folly  you  have  nearly  brought  an 
indelible  stain  upon  an  ancient  name." 
He  had  meant,  I  saw 
clearly,  to  deny  his  identity, 
]  but  as   I  went  on  his  eyes 

filled    with    tears,    and    he 
stammered  out — 

"  I  do  not  understand. 
1  have  done  nothing  very 
wrong.  I  love  her  to  dis- 
traction  " 

Then  I  led  him  straight 
out  of  the  enclosure,  and, 
much  to  the  surprise  of 
all  who  met  us  thus  arm- 
in-arm,  took  the  princely 
stable  -  boy  to  my  hotel, 
and  heard  all  he  had  to 
tell. 

There  was  nothing  very 
new  in  his  story.  He  had 
been  wandering  up  from 
the  coast  incognito,  meaning 
to  seek  adventure  in  the 
farthest  limits,  when  he  had 
fallen  in  with  these  vaga- 
bond traders  and  had  been 
attracted  by  the  pretty 
Yvette  who  had  laughed 
him  to  scorn,  then  draggeii 
him  at  her  tail,  a  hopeles^ 
and  love-sick  youth,  pre- 
pared to  play  any  partj 
accept  any  rough  and  ig- 
noble work,  only  to  be 
near   her  and    press   his  still    unrequited 

Delia  Croce  must  have  seen  him  when 
passing  through  Biskra.     Prince  Stanislas 
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remembered  the  man,  had  met  him  one 
day'in  the  bazaar,  and  had  some  difficulty 
in  shaking  him  off. 

Out  of  this  the  whole  plot  had  grown. 
It  originated,  no  doubt,  with  Delia  Croce, 


fidence  that  I  succeeded  in  getting  him 
away. 

The  mother,  with  her  strong  harsh  voice, 
clinched  the  matter  at  once. 

"  He  could  not  marry  her-    That  would 


tmt  it  must  have  been  aided  and  developed 
by  the  notary's  clerk. 

But  my  task  was  not  quite  ended  yet. 
I  had  extreme  difficulty  in  weaning  Prince 
Stanislas  from  his  inamorata.  He  refused 
at  first  point-blank  to  leave  the  van.  It 
was  not  until  I  took  these  good  folk — true 
llohemians,  yet  in  their  way  honourable, 
fair-dealing    Biscayans  —  into    my   con- 


not  be  suitable.  Anything  else — mint. 
Monsieur;  Irop  (T honneur .' " 

I  believe  Yvette  eventually  married  a 
fouTTter  (pay- sergeant)  in  the  Zouaves,  and 
was  handsomely  dowered  by  Prince  Casimir. 

As  for  Prince  Stanislas,  he  went  down 
like  a  lamb  to  Algiers,  where  I  left  him  to 
bear  witness  against  the  rogues  who  had 
tried  to  ruin  him,  and  I  returned  home. 


THE  two  writers    of  liction   who  are 
probably  more  in  the  public  eye  than 
anybody  of  their  particular  age   are  Air. 
H.G.  Wells  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Jacobs.    Mr. 
Wells,  whose   father  was  a  professional 
cricketer,  was 
bom  at  Bromley 
in  1866,  and  was 
educated    for   a 
scientific  career, 
producing     a 
text -book    of 
biology.      It   is 


bis 


tific 


knowledge  that 
has    made   him 


the 


of 


fantastic  fiction 
that  he  is,  for, 
possessed  of  a 
strong  literary 
faculty,  he  pic- 
tures a  world 
reconstructed  on 
the  basis  which 
advanced  scien- 
tific discovery 
might  possibly 
produce.  Such, 
for  instance,  is 
his  theory  of 
intangibilitv  in 
"The    Invisible 

Man."  He  still  keeps  up  his  purely 
scientific  interest  by  writing  on  scientific 
matters  in  the  Salarday  Rnim\  although 
he  has  entirely  abandoned  science  as 
a  profession.  Quite  recently  he  was 
holding  forth  very  learnedly  on  the  ques- 
tion of  microscopes.  He  is  a  cyclist ; 
hence  "  The  Wheels  of  Chance." 


Mr.  W.  W.  Jacobs  has  rapidly  come  to 
the  front.    Only  yesterday  he  was  but  a 
Civil  Servant.     To-day  he  is  reckoned  a 
humorist  of  note.     He  began  writing  for 
Pick-Mt-Up  years  ago,  and  has  gone  on 
steadily  until 
"Many   C  a  r- 
goes"  has  placed 
him     in     the 
position,  not  al- 
together envi- 
able, of  a  humor- 
ist with  a  great 
future.      Mr. 
Jacobs  is  not  yet 
thirty. 

Will  Mary 
Anderson  return 
to  the  stage  ? 
Despite  her  de- 
nials, and  her 
picture  of  the 
theatre  which 
she  gave  in  her 
naive  autobio- 
graphy a  couple 
of  jears  ago, 
there  has  been  an 
idea  abroad  that 
she  might  come 
*   ""     '  '""    "**  back,    and    a 

WEILS.  w      !■ 

universal  feeling 
that  her  retirement  into  ^ladamede  Navarro 
was  a  great  loss — for  the  playgoer.  The 
old  rumour  has  been  revived  by  her 
appearance  on  iho  concert  platform  ;  lor 
last  month  she  sang  at  a  concert  at  the 
I.ygon  Arms,  an  old  hostelry  in  her 
beloved  Sleepy  Hollow.  Broadway,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cots«olds.     It  was  her  next- 
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door  neighbour,  the  popular  composer, 
Maud  Valerie  White,  who  discovered  that 
Madame  de  Navarro  possessed  a  beautiful 


contralto  voice  of  fine  timbre,  and  helped 
her  to  develop  it.  The  audience  that 
gathered  in  the  old  hostelry  to  hear  her  were 
astonished  by  the  beauty  of  her  singing, 
Uut  the  singer  is  not  coming  back  to 
us.  Her  temperament,  after  all,  is  anli- 
theatrical.  She  is,  as  she  looks,  an 
essential  Puritan— not  Protestant,  of  course, 
for,  as  all  the  world  knows,  she  is  a  devoted 
Roman  Catholic.  I  can  very  well  imagine 
her  having  become  a  nun. 

There  is  no  romance  like  that  of 
old  families.  Take  the  case  of  the 
present  Earl  of  Soafield,  who,  having 
attained  his  majority,  is  coming  to  this 
country  from  New  Zealand  to  see  the 
ancestral  estates  in  the  North  of  Scotland. 
The  Seafields,  to  begin  with,  were  originally 
Ogilvies,  who  were  created  Earls  of 
Findlater  and  Seaficld.  But  when  the  Earl 
of  1811  died,  the  first  title  expired,  and  the 
second  passed  to  a  cousin.  Sir  Li;wis(jrant. 
Since  his  day  there  have  been  six  Earls,  of 
whom  four  have  died  within  the  last  sixteen 
years,  while  three  Dowager  Countesses 
are  still  alive.  The  present  Earl  is  the 
eleventh,  but  the  family  esiates  are  held 
by  the  widow  of  the  seventh,  who  was 
his  great-uncle.  His  Lordship  has  been 
bom  and  bred  in  New  Zealand,  where 
his  father,  who  was   once   in  the    Navy, 


emigrated,  becoming,  in  turn,  a  labourer,  a 
farmer,  and  a  member  of  the  Legislature. 
He  held  the  title  only  six  months.  His 
son  is  deeply  respected  in  the  colony, 
where  a  meeting  was  recently  held,  despite 
all  democratic  tendencies,  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  majority.  Two  minors  have 
come  of  age  this  jear  already — namely,  the 
Duke  of  Roxburghe  and  the  Earl  of  Lytton. 
On  the  nineteenth  ofthismonththeEarlof 
Guilford,  who  succeeded  his  father  twelve 
years  ago,  also  comes  of  age. 

Although  the  present  owner  of  Abbots- 
ford  would,  in  the  natural  order  of 
events,  simply  bo  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Maxwell, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Hope  and  grand- 
daughter of  Mrs.  Lockhart,  she  is  still 
the  great-granddaughter  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  After  all,  it  is  merely  a  convention 
that  makes  the  identity  of  a  married 
woman  become  obliterated  in  her  hus- 
band's surname.  Among  the  poorer  classes 
of  rural  Scotland,  a  married  woman  used 
to  be  as  familiar  by  her  maiden  as  by  her 
husband's  name  ;  and  among  the  fishers  of 
the  East  Coast  that  holds  good  to  this  day. 
So    the    Hon.   Mrs.    Maxwell,    like    her 


maternal  ancestors,  being  a  Scot  to  the 
backbone,  set  the  convention  at  defiance, 
and  got  her  husband  to  add  Scott  to  his 
surname.     For  that    reason  her  children, 
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three  sons  and  two  daughters,  are  all 
interesting  as  the  descendants  of  Waverley, 
and  the  recent  marriage  of  her  eldest 
daughter,  Mary  Josephine,  to  Mr.  Alexander 
Dalgleish,  of  Lulworth  Castle,  Wareham, 
Dorset,  is  notable.  Will  she  figure  in 
future  as  Mrs.  Dalgleish -Scott  ? 


that  has  been  carried  on  by  women  as 
"  broken."  The  disaster  that  befell  him- 
self, and  the  death  of  every  one  of  his 
male  descendants  (until  the  present 
generation)  before  they  had  married — 
all  that  forms  one  of  life's  little  ironies 
which    beset    nearly   every    great  family. 


Of  course,  there  is  a  bitter  irony  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  descendants  being  repre- 
sented for  the  last  half-century  by  women 
who  have  borne  otiu-r  names  than  his. 
True,  the  noble  Northumberland  is  a 
Smithson  and  not  a  Percy ;  but  \\'avcrley 
was  too  ardent  an  antiquary  not  to  scorn  a 
change  of  name  and  not  to  regard  a  line 


It  would  be  a  graceful  thing  if  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Maxwell-Scott's  eldest  son,  Walter, 
were  raised  to  the  baronetcy  which  his 
great-great-grandfather  won  so  well. 

The  latest,  comic  opera  prima  donna 
in  Lonilon  is  an  American,  who  came  to 
the  stage  vid  a  convent.      This   is    Miss 
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Adele  Ritchie,  who  is  appearing^  in  "  The 
Wizard  of  the  Nile,"  at  the  Shaftesbui)' 
Theatre. 

It  is  long  since  a  Bishop  of  London 
figured  so  prominently  before  the  public 


both  sides,  was  educated  as  a  boy  at 
Durham,  and  held  his  first  charge  in 
Northumberland.  It  is  strange  to  think 
that  hiscapJtal"Primerof  Roman  History," 
his  "  Life  of  Simon  dc  Montfort,"  his 
"Age  of  Elizabeth,"   and   his  book   on 
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in  so  many  aspects  as  Dr.  Man  dell 
Creighton.  Not  only  is  he  a  figure  in  the 
a.ssemblies  of  Church  dignitaries,  but  his 
literary  work  and  the  philanthropic  and 
social  endeavours  of  his  wife  bring  him 
constantly  into  touch  with  all  classes  of 
the  community.  The  Ilishop,  who  was 
bom  in  1843,  is  a  North -countryman  on 


"  The  Tudors  and  the  Reformation,"  all 
appeared  in  1876.  Since  then  he  has 
led  as  busy  a  life  as  any  dignitary  in 
the  Church. 

It  is  just  ten  years  ago  since  a  beautiful 
young  American,  Mrs.  Brown-Potter,  re- 
solved to  become  an   actress  by  figuring 
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.,  BROWN-POTTER  IN  "  FSANCIIXON." 
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in  "Man  and  Wife"  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre ;  and  now  she  has  returned  to 
us  in  the  shape  of  Dumas'  .heroine, 
Francillon.     In  the  intervening  years  she 


has  had  much  experience.  America  did 
not  esteem  lier  histrionic  ability  too 
highly,  so  she  went  to  Aiistraha,  in  1890, 
and  succeeded.  India  and  China  attracted 
her  in  turn.  She  passed  through  London 
on  the  way  home,  making  no  success  in 
"  Hero  and  Leander,"  though  in  America 
she  triumphed  as  Chariotte  Corday.  Sixteen 
months  ago  she  returned  to  Australia, 
establishing  herself  as  a  great  favourite. 
During  ■  her  career  she  has  been  ably 
supported  by  .Mr.  Kyrlo  Bellew. 

Princess  Victoria  Kaiulani,  who  has  been 
educated  jn  Kngland,  is  going  to  New 
York  en  route  for  Hawaii,  ivhere.  it  is  said, 
she  will  prosecute  her  claim  to  the  throne. 
The  Princess,  who  was  born  in  1875,  is  a 
typical  Hawaiian  beauty,  tall  and  stately. 
Her  father,  the  Hon.  A.  S.  Cleghom,  of 
Scotch  descent,  married  Princess  Miriam 
Likelike,  the  sister  of  the  ex-Queen  I.iliuo- 
kalani  of  Hawaii.  The  beautiful  island  is 
the  woman's  ideal  sphere,  and  what  I  have 
said  of  Abbolsford  would  not  apply  [here, 
for  descent  is  reckoned  through  the 
maternal  side  instead  of  by  the  father. 
So  the  young  Princess  would  have  been 


Queen  of  Hawaii  one  day  but  for  the 
revolution  of  1893  (during  which  she  was 
absent  from  the  island),  and  her  father  had 
erected  a  beautiful  palace  for  her,  to  be 
occupied  by  her  on  her  eighteenth  birth- 
day. But  she  has  never  seen  it,  and  now 
Hawaii  has  become  a  matter  of  inter- 
national dispute. 

Two  of  the  pluckiest  events  of  the  day 
are  those  in  which  a  sailor  and  a  soldier 
iigured.  When  the  (ierman  torpedo-boat 
sank  at  Cuxhaven,  the  first  officer.  Lieu- 
tenant Duke  Frederick  William  of  Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin,  went  down  with  .  her, 
for,  seeing  that  all  was  lost,  he  called  on 
his  crew  to  save  themselves.  The  Duke, 
who  was  only  six- and -twenty,  was  the 
half-brother  of  the  present  Regent  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  His  sister  is  to 
be  married  to  the  eldest  brother  of  Prince 
Charles  of  Denmark. 

Even  still  more  gallant  was  the  defence 
of  Fort  Gulistan  on  our  Indian  Frontier  by 
.Major  Des  Vueux,  who  with  a  force  of 
165  Sikhs  defended  the  fort,  which  held 
his  wife  and  four  children,  with  their  two 
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Christmas  Number,  1897. 


I  HAD  just  come  back  to  England,  after 
having  been  some  years  in  India,  and 
was  looking;  forward  to  meet  my  friends, 
among  whom  there  was  none  I  was  more 
anxious  to  see  than  Sir  Francis  L>-nton. 
We  had  been  at  Eton  together,  and  for 
the  short  time  I  had  been  at  Oxford  before 
entering  the  Army  we  had  been  at  the 
same  college.  Then  «e  had  been  parted. 
He  came  into  the  title  and  estates  of  the 
family  in  Yorkshire  on  the  death  of  his 
grandfather — his  father  had  predeceased — 
and  1  had  been  over  a  good  part  of  the 
world.  One  visit,  indeed,  I  had  made 
him  in  his  Yorkshire  home,  before  leaving 
for  India,  of  but  a  few  days. 

It  will  be  easily  imagined  how  pleasant 
it  was,  two  or  three  days  after  my  arrival  in 
London,  to  receive  a  ktter  fram  I,)THon 
sayiDg  he  had  just  seen  in  the  papers  that 
1  had  arrived,  and  begging  me  to  come 
down  at  once  to  Bylield,  his  place  in 
Yorkshire. 

"  You  are  not  to  tell  me."  he  said,  "  that 
you  cannot  come.     I  allow  you  a  week  in 
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which  to  order  and  try  on  your  clothes,  to 
report  yourself  at  the  War  Office,  to  pay 
your  respects  to  the  Duke,  and  to  see 
your  sister  at  Hampton  Court;  but  after 
that  I  shall  expect  you.  In  fact,  you  are 
to  come  on  Monday.  I  have  a  couple  ol 
horses  which  will  just  suit  you;  the  carriage 
shall  meet  you  at  Packham,  and  all  you 
have  got  to  do  is  to  put  yourself  in  the 
train  which  leaves  King's  Cross  at  twelve 
o'clock." 

Accordingly,  on  the  day  appointed  I 
started,  in  due  time  reached  Packham, 
losing  much  time  on  a  detestable  branch 
line,  and  there  found  the  dog-cart  of  Sir 
Francis  awaiting  me.  1  drove  at  once  to 
Byfield. 

The  house  1  remembered.  It  was  a  low, 
gabled  structure  of  no  great  size,  with  old- 
fashioned  lattice  windows,  separated  from 
the  park,  where  were  deer,  by  a  channing 
terraced  garden. 

No  sooner  did  the  wheels  crunch  the 
gravel  by  the  principal  entrance,  than, 
almost    before    the    bell    was    rung,    the 
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porch-door  jpened,  and  there  stood  Lynton 
himself,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  so  many 
years,  hardly  altered,  and  with  all  the  joy 
of  welcome  beaming  in  his  face.  Taking 
me  by  both  hands,  he  drew  me  into  the 
house,  got  rid  of  my  hat  and  wraps,  looked 
me  all  over,  and  then,  in  a  breath,  began 
to  say  how  glad  he  was  to  see  me,  what  a 
real  delight  it  was  to  have  got  me  at  last 
under  his  roof,  and  what  a  good  time  we 
would  have  together,  like  the  old  days 
over  again. 

He  had  sent  my  luggage  up  to  my  room, 
which  was  ready  for  me,  and  he  bade  me 
make  haste  and  dress  for  dinner. 

So  saying,  he  took  me  through  a 
panelled  hall  up  an  oak  staircase,  and 
showed  me  my  room,  which,  hurried  as  I 
was,  I  observed  was  hung  with  tapestry, 
and  had  a  large  four-post  bed,  with  velvet 
curtains,  opposite  the  window. 

They  had  gone  into  dinner  when  I  came 
down,  despite  all  the  haste  I  made  in 
dressing ;  but  a  place  had  been  kept  for 
me  next  Lady  Lynton. 

Besides  my  hosts,  there  were  their  two 
daughters,  Colonel  Lynton,  a  brother  of 
Sir  Francis,  the  chaplain,  and  some  others, 
whom  I  do  not  remember  distinctly. 

After  dinner  there  was  some  music  in 
the  hall,  and  a  game  of  whist  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  after  the  ladies  had 
gone  upstairs,  Lynton  and  I  retired  to  the 
smoking-room,  where  we  sat  up  talking 
the  best  part  of  the  night.  I  think  it  must 
have  been  near  three  when  I  retired.  Once 
in  bed,  I  slept  so  soundly  that  my  servant's 
entrance  the  next  morning  failed  to  arouse 
me,  and  it  was  past  nine  when  I  awoke. 

After  breakfast  and  the  disposal  of  the 
newspapers,  Lynton  retired  to  his  letters, 
and  I  asked  Lady  Lynton  if  one  of  her 
daughters  might  show  me  the  house. 
Elizabeth,  the  eldest,  was  summoned,  and 
seemed  in  no  way  to  dislike  the  task. 

The  house  was,  as  already  intimated,  by 
no  means  large ;  it  occupied  three  sides 
of  a  square,  the  entrance  and  one  end  of 
I  he  stables  making  the  fourth  side.  The 
interior  was  full  of  interest,  passages, 
rooms,  galleries,  as  well  as  hall,  were 
I»anelled  in  dark  wood  and  hung  with 
J  pictures.     I  was  shown  everything  on  the 


ground  floor,  and  then  on  the  first  floor. 
Then  my  guide  proposed  that  we  should 
ascend  a  narrow  twisting  staircase  that  led 
to  a  gallery.  We  did  as  proposed,  and 
entered  a  handsome  long  room  or  passage, 
leading  to  a  small  chamber  at  one  end,  in 
which  my  guide  told  me  her  father  kept 
books  and  papers. 

I  asked  if  anyone  slept  in  this  galler}*, 
as  I  noticed  a  bed,  and  fireplace,  and  rods, 
by  means  of  which  curtains  might  be 
drawn,  enclosing  one  portion  where  were 
bed  and  fireplace,  so  as  to  convert  it  into 
a  very  cosy  chamber. 

She  answered  **  No,"  the  place  was  not 
really  used  except  as  a  play-room,  though 
sometimes,  if  the  house  happened  to 
be  very  full,  in  her  great-grandfather's 
time,  she  had  heard  that  it  had  been 
occupied. 

Ev  the  time  we  had  been  over  the  house, 
and  I  had  also  been  shown  the  garden  and 
the  stables,  and  introduced  to  the  dogs,  it 
was  nearlv  one  o'clock.  We  were  to  have 
an  earlv  luncheon,  and  to  drive  afterwards 
to  see  the  ruins  of  one  of  the  grand  old 
Yorkshire  abbe  vs. 

This  was  a  pleasant  expedition,  and  we 
got  back  just  in  time  for  tea,  after  which 
there  was  some  reading  aloud.  The 
evening  passed  much  in  the  same  way  as 
the  preceding  one,  except  that  Lynton, 
who  had  some  business,  did  not  go  down 
to  the  smoking-room,  and  I  took  the 
opportunity  of  retiring  early  in  order  to 
write  a  letter  for  the  Indian  mail,  some- 
thing having  been  said  as  to  the  prospect 
of  hunting  the  next  day. 

I  had  finished  my  letter,  which  was  a 
long  one,  together  with  two  or  three 
others,  and  had  just  got  into  bed,  when  I 
heard  a  step  overhead  as  of  someone 
walking  along  the  gallery,  which  I  now 
knew  ran  immediately  above  my  room.  It 
was  a  slow,  heavy,  measured  tread  which  I 
could  hear  getting  gradually  louder  and 
nearer,  and  then  as  gradually  fading  away, 
as  it  retreated  into  the  distance. 

I  was  startled  for  a  moment,  having 
been  told  that  the  gallery  was  unused  ;  but 
the  next  instant  it  occurred  to  me  that  I 
had  been  told  it  communicated  with  a 
chamber  where  Sir  Francis  kept  books  and 
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papers.  I  knew  he  had  some  writing  to 
do,  and  I  thought  no  more  on  the  matter. 
I  was  down  the  next  morning  at  break- 
fast in  good  time.  "  How  late  you  were 
last  niRhtl"   I    said    to  Lynton,  in  the 


anything    in    my    life   going    down   the 
gallery." 

Upon  which  Colonel  Lynton  remarked 
that  he  had  often  fancied  he  had  heard 
steps  on  his  staircase,  when  he  knew  that 


middle  of  breakfast.  "  I  heard  you  over- 
head after  one  o'clock." 

Lynton  replied  rather  shortly,  "  Indeed 
jou  did  not,  for  1  was  in  bed  last  night 
before  twelve." 

"  There  was  someone  certainly  moving 
overhead  last  night,"  I  answered,  "for  I 
tieard  his  steps  as  distinctly  as  I  ever  heard 


no  one  was  about.  He  was  apparently 
disposed  to  say  more,  when  his  brother 
interrupted  him  somewhat  curtly,  as  I 
fancied,  and  asked  me  if  I  should  feel 
inclined  after  breakfast  to  have  a  horse 
and  go  out  and  look  for  the  hounds. 
They  met  a  considerable  way  off,  but  if 
they  did  not  find  in    the    coverts    they 
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would  first  draw,  a  thing  not  improbable, 
they  would  come  our  way,  and  we  might 
fall  in  witli  them  about  one  o'clock  and 
have  a  run.  I  said  there  was  nothing  I 
should  like  better.  Lynton  mounted  me 
on  a  very  nice  chestnut,  and  the  rest  of 
the  party  having  gone  out  shooting,  and 
the  young  ladies  being  otherwise  engaged, 
he  and  I  started  about  eleven  o'clock  for 
our  ride. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day,  soft,  with  a  bright 
sun,  one  of  those  delightful  days  which 
so  frequently  occur  in  the  early  part  of 
November. 

On  reaching  the  hilltop  where  Lynton 
had  expected  to  meet  the  hounds,  no  trace 
of  them  was  to  be  discovered.  They  must 
have  found  at  once,  and  run  in  a  different 
direction.  At  three  o'clock,  after  we  had 
eaten  our  sandwiches,  Lynton  reluctantly 
abandoned  all  hopes  of  falling  in  with  the 
hounds,  and  said  we  would  return  home 
by  a  slightly  different  route. 

We  had  not  descended  the  hill  before 
we  came  on  an  old  chalk  quarry  and  the 
remains  of  a  disused  kiln. 

I  recollected  the  spot  at  once.  I  had 
been  here  with  Sir  Francis  on  my  former 
visit,  many  years  ago.  "Why — bless  me!** 
said  L  •*  Do  you  remember,  Lynton,  what 
happened  here  when  I  was  with  you 
before  ?  There  had  been  men  engaged 
removing  chalk,  and  they  came  on  a 
skeleton  under  some  depth  of  rubble.  We 
went  together  to  see  it  removed,  and  you 
said  you  would  have  it  preserved  till  it 
could  be  examined  by  some  ethnologist 
or  anthropologist,  any  one  of  those  dry- 
as-dusts  to  decide  whether  the  remains 
were  dolichocephalous  or  brachycephalous, 
whether  British,  Danish,  or  —  modem. 
What  was  the  result }  " 

Sir  Francis  hesitated  a  moment,  and 
then  answered,  **  It  is  true,  I  had  the 
remains  removed." 

**  Was  there  an  inquest  }  " 

"  No.  I  had  been  opening  some  of  the 
tumuli  on  the  Wolds.  I  had  sent  a  crouched 
skeleton  and  some  skulls  to  the  Scarborough 
Museum.  This  I  was  doubtful  about, 
whether  it  was  a  prehistoric  interment — 
in  fact,  to  what  date  it  belonged.  No 
one  thought  of  an  inquest." 


On  reaching  the  house,  one  of  the 
grooms  who  took  the  horses,  in  answer  to 
a  question  from  Lynton,  said  that  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Hampshire  had  arrived  about  an 
hour  ago,  and  that,  one  of  the  horses  being 
lame,  the  carriage  in  which  they  had  driven 
over  from  Castle  Frampton  was  to  put  up 
for  the  night.  In  the  drawing-room  we 
found  Lady  Lynton  pouring  out  tea  for  her 
husband's  youngest  sister  and  her  husband, 
who,  as  we  came  in,  exclaimed,  **  We  have 
come  to  beg  a  night's  lodging." 

It  appeared  that  they  had  been  on  a 
visit  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  at  a  moment's  notice  in 
consequence  of  a  sudden  death  in  the 
house  where  they  were  staying,  and  that, 
in  the  impossibility  of  getting  a  fly,  their 
hosts  had  sent  them  over  to  Byfield. 

"  We  thought,"  Mrs.  Hampshire  went 
on  to  say,  "  that  as  we  were  coming  here 
the  end  of  next  week,  you  would  not  mind 
having  us  a  little  sooner ;  or  that,  if 
the  house  were  quite  full,  you  would  be 
willing  to  put  us  up  anywhere  till  Monday, 
and  let  us  come  back  later." 

Lady  Lynton  interposed  with  the  remark 
that  it  was  all  settled ;  and  then,  turning 
to  her  husband,  added :  •*  But  1  want  to 
speak  to  you  for  a  moment." 

They  both  left  the  room  together. 

Lynton  came  back  almost  immediately, 
and,  making  an  excuse  to  show  me  on  a 
map  in  the  hall  the  point  to  which  we 
had  ridden,  said  as  soon  as  we  were  alone, 
with  a  look  of  considerable  annoyance,  "1 
am  afraid  we  must  ask  you  to  change  your 
room.  Shall  you  mind  very  much }  I 
think  we  can  make  you  quite  comfortable 
upstairs  in  the  gallery,  which  is  the  only 
room  available.  Lady  Lynton  has  had  a 
good  fire  lit ;  the  place  is  really  not  cold, 
and  it  will  be  for  only  a  night  or  two. 
Your  servant  has  been  told  to  put  your 
things  together,  but  Lady  Lynton  did  not 
like  to  give  orders  to  have  them  actually 
moved  before  my  speaking  to  you." 

I  assured  him  that  I  did  not  mind  in  the 
very  least,  that  I  sliould  be  quite  as  com- 
fortable upstairs,  but  that  I  did  mind  very 
much  their  making  such  a  fuss  about  a 
matter  of  that  sort  with  an  old  friend  like 
myself. 
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Certainly  nothing  could  look  more 
comfortable  than  my  new  lodging  when  1 
went  upstairs  to  dress.  There  was  a 
bright  fire  in  the  large  grate,  an  armchair 
had  been  drawn  up  beside  it,  and  all  my 
books  and  writing  things  had  been  put  in, 
with  a  reading  lamp  in  the  central 
position,  and  the  heavy  tapestry  curtains 
were  drawn,  converting  this  part  of  the 
gallery  into  a  room  to  itself.  Indeed,  I 
felt  somewhat  inclined  to  congratulate 
myself  on  the  change.  The  spiral  stair- 
case had  been  one  reason  against  this 
place  having  been  given  to  the  Hamp- 
shires.  No  lady's  long  dress  trunk  could 
have  mounted  it. 

Sir  Francis  was  necessarily  a  good  deal 
occupied  in  the  evening  with  his  sister  and 
her  husband,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for 
some  time.  Colonel  Hampshire  had  also 
just  heard  that  he  was  likely  to  be  ordered 
to  Eg}'pt,  and  when  Lynton  and  he  retired 
to  the  smoking-room,  instead  of  going 
there  I  went  upstairs  to  my  own  room 
to  finish  a  book  in  which  I  was  interested. 
I  did  not,  however,  sit  up  long,  and  very 
soon  went  to  bed. 

Before  doing  so,  I  drew  back  the 
curtains  on  the  rods,  partly  because  I  like 
plenty  of  air  where  I  sleep,  and  partly  also 
because  I  thought  I  might  like  to  see  the 
play  of  the  moonlight  on  the  floor  in  the 
portion  of  the  gallery  beyond  where  I 
lay,  and  where  the  blinds  had  not  been 
drawn. 

I  must  have  been  asleep  for  some  time, 
for  the  fire,  which  I  had  left  in  full  blaze, 
was  gone  to  a  few  sparks  wandering  among 
the  ashes,  when  I  suddenly  awoke  with 
the  impression  of  having  heard  a  latch 
click  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  galler}-, 
where  was  the  chamber  containing  books 
and  papers. 

1  had  always  been  a  light  sleeper,  but 
on  the  present  occasion  I  woke  at  once  to 
complete  and  acute  consciousness,  and 
with  a  sense  of  stretched  attention  which 
seemed  to  intensify  all  my  faculties.  The 
wind  had  risen,  and  was  blowing  in  fitful 
gusts  round  the  house. 

A  minute  or  two  passed,  and  I  began 
almost  to  fancy  I  must  have  been  mis- 
taken, when  I  distinctly  heard  the  creak  of 


the  door,  and  then  the  click  of  the  latch 
falling  back  into  its  place.  Then  1  heard 
a  sound  on  the  boards  as  of  one  moving 
in  the  gallery.  I  sat  up  to  listen,  and  as 
I  did  so  I  distinctly  heard  steps  coming 
down  the  gallery.  I  heard  them  approach 
and  pass  my  bed.  I  could  see  nothing,  all 
was  dark ;  but  I  heard  the  tread  proceed- 
ing towards  the  further  portion  of  the 
gallery  where  were  the  uncurtained  and 
unshuttered  windows,  two  in  number ;  but 
the  moon  shone  through  only  one  of 
these,  the  nearest;  the  other  was  dark, 
shadowed  by  the  chapel  or  some  other 
building  at  right  angles.  The  tread 
seemed  to  me  to  pause  now  and  again, 
and  then  continue  as  before. 

I  now  fixed  my  eyes  intently  on  the  one 
illumined  window,  and  it  appeared  to  me 
as  if  some  dark  body  passed  across  it :  but 
what  ?  I  listened  intently,  and  heard  the 
step  proceed  to  the  end  of  the  gallery,  and 
then  return. 

I  again  watched  the  lighted  window, 
and  immediately  that  the  sound  reached 
that  portion  of  the  long  passage  it  ceased 
momentarily,  and  1  saw,  as  distinctly  as  I 
ever  saw  anything  in  my  life,  by  moon- 
light, a  figure  of  a  man  with  marked 
features,  in  what  appeared  to  be  a  fur  cap 
drawn  over  the  brows. 

It  stood  in  the  embvasure  of  the 
window,  and  the  outline  of  the  fecc  was 
in  silhouette  ;  then  it  moved  on,  and  as  it 
moved  I  again  heard  the  tread. 

1  was  as  certain  as  1  could  be  that  the 
thing,  whatever  it  was,  or  the  person, 
whoever  he  was,  was  approaching  my 
bed. 

I  threw  myself  back  in  the  bed,  and  as  I 
did  so  a  mass  of  charred  wood  on  the 
hearth  fell  down  and  sent  up  a  flash  of — 
I  fancy  sparks,  that  gave  out  a  glare  into 
the  darkness,  and  by  that — red  as  blood — 
I  saw  a  face  near  me. 

With  a  cry,  over  which  I  had  as  little 
control  as  the  scream  uttered  by  a  sleeper 
in  the  agony  of  a  nightmare,  I  called, 
•*  Who  are  you.?" 

There  was  an  instant  during  which  my 
hair  bristled  on  my  head,  as  in  the  horror 
of  the  darkness  I  prepared  to  grapple  with 
the   being  by  my   side ;    when   a    board 
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creaked  as  if  someone  had  moved,  and  I 
heard  the  footsteps  retreat,  and  again  the 
click  of  the  latch. 

The  next  instant  there  was  a  rush  on  the 
stairs  and  Lynton  burst  into  the  room, 
just  as  he  had  sprung  out  of  bed,  crying, 
"  For  God*s  sake,  what  is  the  matter } 
Are  you  ill  ?  '* 

I  could  not  answer.  Lynton  struck  a 
light  and  leant  over  the  bed.  Then  1 
seized  him  by  the  arm,  and  said  without 
moving,  "There  has  been  something  in 
this  room — gone  in  thither." 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  my  mouth 
when  Lynton,  following  the  direction  of 
my  eyes,  had  sprung  to  the  end  of  the 
corridor  and  thrown  open  the  door  there. 

He  went  into  the  room  beyond,  looked 
round  it,  returned  and  said,  **  You  must 
have  been  dreaming." 

By  this  time  I  was  out  of  bed. 

"  Look  for  yourself,"  said  he,  and  he 
led  me  into  the  little  room.  It  was  bare, 
with  cupboards  and  boxes,  a  sort  of 
lumber  place.  **  There  is  nothing  beyond 
this,"  said  he,  "  no  door,  no  staircase.  It 
is  a  cul-de-sac.^*  Then  he  added,  "  Now 
pull  on  your  dressing-gown  and  come 
downstairs  to  my  sanctum." 

I  followed  him,  and  after  he  had  spoken 
to  Lady  Lynton,  who  was  standing  with 
the  door  of  her  room  ajar  in  a  state  of 
great  agitation,  he  turned  to  me  and  said, 
"  No  one  can  have  been  in  your  room. 
You  see  my  and  my  wife's  apartments  are 
close  below,  and  no  one  could  come  up 
the  spiral  staircase  without  passing  my 
door.  You  must  have  had  a  nightmare. 
Directly  you  screamed  I  rushed  up  the 
steps,  and  met  no  one  descending;  and 
there  is  no  place  of  concealment  in  the 
lumber-room  at  the  end  of  the  gallery." 

Then  he  took  me  into  his  private  snug- 
gery, blew  up  the  fire,  lighted  a  lamp,  and 
said,  ''  I  shall  be  really  grateful  if  you  will 
say  nothing  about  this.  There  are  some 
in  the  house  and  neighbourhood  who  are 
silly  enough  as  it  is.  You  stay  here,  and 
if  you  do  not  feel  inclined  to  go  to  bed, 
read — here  are  books.  I  must  go  to  Lady 
Lynton,  who  is  a  good  deal  frightened, 
and  does  not  like  to  be  left  alone." 

He  then  went  to  his  bed-room. 


Sleep,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  was 
out  of  the  question,  nor  do  I  think  that 
Sir  Francis  and  his  wife  slept  much  either. 

I  made  up  the  fire,  and  after  a  time  took 
up  a  book,  and  tried  to  read,  but  it  was 
useless. 

I  sat  absorbed  in  thoughts  and  question- 
ings  till  I  heard  the  servants  stirring  in  the 
morning.  I  then  went  to  my  own  room, 
left  the  candle  burning,  and  got  into  bed. 
I  had  just  fallen  asleep  when  my  servant 
brought  me  a  cup  of  tea  at  eight  o'clock. 

At  breakfast  Colonel  Hampshire  and  his 
wife  asked  if  anything  had  happened  in 
the  night,  as  they  had  been  much  disturbed 
by  noises  overhead,  to  which  Lynton 
replied  that  I  had  not  been  very  well,  and 
had  an  attack  of  cramp,  and  that  he  had 
been  upstairs  to  look  after  me.  From  his 
manner  I  could  see  that  he  wished  me  to 
be  silent,  and  I  said  nothing  accordingly. 

In  the  afternoon,  when  everyone  had 
gone  out,  Sir  Francis  took  me  into  his 
snuggery,  and  said,  "  Halifax,  I  am  very 
sorry  about  that  matter  last  night.  It  is 
quite  true,  what  my  brother  said,  that  steps 
have  been  heard  about  this  house,  but  I 
never  gave  heed  to  such  things,  putting 
all  noises  down  to  rats.  But  after  your 
experiences  I  feel  that  it  is  due  to  you  to 
tell  you  something,  and  also  to  make  to 
you  an  explanation.  There  is — there  was — 
no  one  in  the  room  at  the  end  of  the 
corridor,  except  the  skeleton  that  was 
discovered  in  the  chalk  -  pit  when  you 
were  here  many  years  ago.  I  confess  I 
had  not  paid  much  heed  to  it.  My 
archaeological  fancies  passed ;  I  had  no 
visits  from  anthropologists ;  the  bones 
and  skull  were  never  shown  to  experts, 
but  remained  packed  in  a  chest  in  that 
lumber-room.  I  confess  I  ought  to  have 
buried  them,  having  no  more  scientific  use 
for  them,  but  I  did  not — on  my  word,  1 
forgot  all  about  them,  or,  at  least,  gave  no 
heed  to  them.  However,  what  you  have 
gone  through,  and  have  described  to  me, 
have  made  me  uneasy,  and  have  also  given 
me  a  suspicion  that  I  can  account  for  that 
body  in  a  manner  that  had  never  occurred 
to  me  before." 

After  a  pause,  he  added  :  '*  What  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  is  known  to  no  one  else. 
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and  must  not  be  mentioned  by  you — 
anyhow,  in  my  lifetime.  You  know  now 
that,  owing  to  the  death  of  my  father 
when  quite  young,  I  and  my  brother  and 
sister   were    brought   up  here  with   our 


regarded  as   his    natural    enemies,   were 

"One  night,  as  I  suppose,  my  grand- 
father had  been  out  with  the  young  man 
in  question,  and,  returning  by  the  planta- 


grand&ther.  Sir  Richard.  He  was  an  old, 
imperious,  short-tempered  man.  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  have  made  out  of  a  matter 
that  wasa  mystery  for  long,  and  I  will  tell 
you  afteru'ards  how  I  came  to  unravel  it. 
My  grandfather  was  in  the  habit  of  going 
out  at  night  with  a  young  under-keeper,  of 
whom  he  was  very  fond,  to  look  after  the 
game  and  see  if  any  poachers,  whom  he 


tions,  where  the  hill  is  steepest,  and  not 
far  from  that  chalk-pit  you  remarked  on 
yesterday,  they  came  upon  a  man,  who, 
though  not  actually  belonging  to  the 
countr)-,  was  well  known  in  it  as  a  sort  of 
travelling  tinker  of  indifferent  character, 
and  a  notorious  poacher.  Mind  this,  I 
am  not  sure  it  was  at  the  place  1  mention  ; 
I  only  now  surmise  it.     On  the  particulat 
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night  in  question,  my  grandfather  and  the 
keeper  must  have  caught  this  man  setting 
snares ;  there  must  have  been  a  tussle, 
in  the  course  of  which,  as  subsequent 
circumstances  have  led  me  to  imagine, 
the  man  showed  fight  and  was  knocked 
down  by  one  or  other  of  the  two — 
my  grandfather  or  the  keeper.  I  believe 
that  after  having  made  various  attempts 
to  restore  him,  they  found  that  the  man 
was  actually  dead. 

*•  They  were  both  in  great  alarm  and 
concern — my  grandfather  especially.  He 
had  been  prominent  in  putting  down  some 
factor}'  riots,  and  had  acted  as  magistrate 
with  some  promptitude,  and  had  given 
orders  to  the  military'  to  fire,  whereby  a 
couple  of  lives  had  been  lost.  There  was 
a  vast  outer)'  against  him,  and  a  certain 
political  party  had  denounced  him  as  an 
assassin.  No  man  was  more  vituperated  ; 
yet  now,  in  my  conscience,  I  believe  he 
acted  with  both  discretion  and  pluck,  and 
arrested  a  mischievous  movement  that 
might  have  led  to  much  bloodshed.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  my  impression  is  that  he 
lost  his  head  over  this  fatal  afl^air  with  the 
tinker,  and  that  he  and  the  keeper  together 
buried  the  body  secretly,  not  far  from  the 
place  where  he  was  killed.  I  now  think  it 
was  in  the  chalk-pit,  and  that  the  skeleton 
found  years  after  there  belonged  to  this 
man." 

*•  Good  heavens ! "  I  exclaimed,  as  at 
once  my  mind  rushed  back  to  the  figure 
with  the  fur  cap  that  1  had  seen  against 
the  window. 

Sir  Francis  went  on  :  **  The  sudden  dis- 
appearance of  the  tramp,  in  view  of  his 
well-known  habits  and  wandering  mode  of 
life,  did  not  for  some  time  excite  surprise; 
but,  later  on,  one  or  two  circumstances 
having  led  to  suspicion,  an  inquir}'  was 
set  on  foot,  and  among  others,  my  grand- 
father's keepers  were  examined  before  the 
magistrates.  It  was  remembered  after- 
wards that  the  undcr-keeper  in  question 
was  absent  at  the  time  of  the  inquir}-,  my 
grandfather  having  sent  him  with  some 
dogs  to  a  brother-in-law  of  his  who  lived 
upon  the  moors ;  but  whether  no  one 
noticed  the  fact,  or  if  they  did,  preferretl 
to  be  silent,  no  obser\ations  were  made. 


Nothing  came  of  the  investigation,  and 
the  whole  subject  would  have  dropped  if 
it  had  not  been  that  two  years  later,  for 
some  reasons  I  do  not  understand,  but  at 
t!ie  instigation  of  a  magistrate  recently 
imported  into  the  division,  whom  my 
grandfather  greatly  disliked,  and  who  M'as 
opposed  to  him  in  politics,  a  fresh  inquiry 
was  instituted.  In  the  course  of  that 
inquiry  it  transpired  that,  owing  to  some 
unguarded  words  dropped  by  the  under- 
keeper,  a  warrant  was  about  to  be  issued 
for  his  arrest.  My  grandfather,  who  had 
had  a  fit  of  the  gout,  was  away  from  home 
at  the  time,  but  on  hearing  the  news  he 
came  home  at  once.  The  evening  he 
returned  he  had  a  long  interview  with  the 
young  man,  who  left  the  house  after  he 
had  supped  in  the  servants'  hall.  It  was 
observed  that  he  looked  much  depressed. 
The  warrant  was  issued  the  next  day,  but 
in  the  meantime  the  keeper  had  dis- 
appeared. My  grandfather  gave  orders  to 
all  his  own  people  to  do  eyerything  in 
their  power  to  assist  the  authorities  in 
the  search  that  was  at  once  set  on  foot, 
but  was  unable  himself  to  take  any  share 
in  it. 

**  No  trace  of  the  keeper  was  found, 
although  at  a  subsequent  period  rumours 
circulated  that  he  had  been  heard  of  in 
America.  But  the  man  having  been  un- 
married, he  gradually  dropped  out  of 
remembrance,  and  as  my  grandfather 
never  allowed  the  subject  to  be  mentioned 
in  his  presence,  I  should  probably  never 
have  known  anything  about  it  but  for  the 
vague  tradition  which  always  attaches  to 
such  events,  and  for  this  fact :  that  after 
my  grandfather's  death,  a  letter  came 
addressed  to  him  from  somewhere  in  the 
United  States  from  someone — the  name 
different  from  that  of  the  keeper — but 
alluding  to  the  past,  and  implying  the 
presence  of  a  common  secret,  and,  of 
course,  with  it  came  a  request  for  money. 
I  replied,  mentioning  the  death  of  Sir 
Richard,  and  asking  for  an  explanation. 
I  did  get  an  answer,  and  it  is  from  that 
that  lam  able  to  fill  in  so  much  of  the  storj-. 
But  I  never  learned  7t'/;<7r  the  man  had  been 
killed  and  buried,  and  mv  next  letter  to 
the  fellow  was  returned  with  *  Deceased ' 
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\7ritten    across    it.      Somehow,   it    never  "  I  give  jou  mj- word.    After  the  burial  of 

occurred  to  me  till  1  heard  your  slorj-  that  the  bones,  and  jou  are  gone,  I  will  &leep 

possibly  the  skeleton  in  the  chalk-pit  might  for  a  week  in  the  bed  in  the  gallery,  and 

be  that  of  the  poaching  tinker.   I  will  no«'  report  to  you  if  1  see  or  hear  anything.    If 


mostassuredlyhavcit  buried  in  the  church-  all  be  quiet,  then — well,  you  form  )'oiir 

yard."  own  conclusions." 

"  That   certainly   ought    to    be   done,"  I  left  a  daj-  after.     Before  long  I  got  a 

■aid  I.  letter   from   my  friend,   brief  but   to  the 

"  And — "  said  Sir  Francis,  after  a  pause,  [loint :  "  All  quiet,  old  boy,  come  again." 


HOW    THE    QUEEN    SPENDS    CHRISTMAS 

AT    OSBORNE. 


1"^HE  Court  life  of  Queen  Victoria  is 
a  subject  of  interest  to  all  the  world, 
and  more  particularly  to  the  many  millions 
of  English  people  who  are  scattered  about 
all  over  the  two  hemispheres.  Christmas  is 
so  especially  a  season  of  national  rejoicing 
that  it  seems  exceedingly  appropriate  to 
consider  the  manner  in  which  the  anni- 
versary of  the  greatest  event  in  history  is 
celebrated  by  the  gracious  lady  who  has 
for  sixty  years  and  more  presided  over  the 
fortunes  and  development  of  the  nation. 
It  might  be  expected  that  Christmas  would 
be  observed  at  Court  by  an  outbreak  of 
pageants  and  festivities  in  which  the  quaint 
old  customs  which  we  read  of  as  part  of 
the  festal  programme  of  the  Courts  of  the 
Tudor  Kings  and  Queens  would  be 
combined  harmoniously  with  the  more 
domestic  rites  which  are  observed  at 
the  present  day  in  every  household 
throughout  the  country  and  the  colonies, 
and  for  the  introduction  of  which  the  late 
Prince  Albert  was  so  largely  responsible. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  masques,  the 
mummings,  the  processions  and  dances, 
the  blaze  of  Renaissance  pomp,  magnifi- 
cence, and  extravagance,  have  passed  away 
into  the  Limbo  of  things  forgotten.  The 
ordinary  ceremonial  of  bearing  and  cos- 
tume which  forms  an  inseparable  part  of 
the  daily  routine  of  the  Court  develops  not 
a  whit — not  even  to  that  limited  extension 
which  is  used  on  occasions  known  as  those 
of  State.  Beyond  the  fact  that  the 
celebration  at  Osborne  is  on  a  more 
extensive,  and  therefore,  necessarily,  a 
more  costly,  scale,  there  is  very  little  to 
distinguish  the  rejoicings  of  the  family 
party  which  assembles  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  during  the  Christmas  week  from 
those  which  are  going  on  in  every  county 


of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  manor  house 
and  moated  grange,  in  castle,  park,  and 
all  the  stately  homes.  The  Queen's 
Christmas  is,  in  short,  essentially  a  private 
one.  It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  order  of  her  public  life  for  the  year. 
Not  one  of  the  Ministers  or  great  officers 
of  State  is  commanded  to  be  present  at 
it.  The  ordinary  limits  of  the  suite  in 
attendance  are  contracted  rather  than 
increased,  and  the  members  of  it  take  but 
little  part  in  the  royal  Christmassing. 
The  house-party  of  guests  which  visits  the 
Queen  for  the  occasion  is  composed  solely 
of  members  of  her  own  family.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  in  dealing  with 
what  is  so  purely  a  part  of  the  Queen's 
private  life,  we  are  venturing  on  delicate 
ground,  where  the  utmost  reverence  should 
be  used.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  an 
inseparable  accident  of  royalty,  and  more 
especially  of  royalty  that  has  democratised 
and  domesticated  itself  after  the  manner 
of  our  own  Court,  that  the  interest  of  the 
people  should  centre  far  more  round  the 
personal  life  and  simple  daily  habits  of 
the  monarch  herself  than  on  the  brief 
occasional  sputters  of  pageantry  which  are 
described  as  functions  of  State.  It  is 
understood,  moreover,  that  the  Queen  her- 
self has  always  realised  this,  and  that  it 
was  under  this  impression  that  she 
personally  revealed  to  her  people  so 
much  of  her  private  life  in  the  Highlands. 
Latterly,  moreover,  the  increased  size  of 
the  "  Court  News,"  which  is  revised  and 
corrected  daily  by  the  Queen's  own  hand, 
testifies  to  her  appreciation  of  the  wishes 
of  her  people,  and  her  belief  that  this 
personal  interest  in  the  monarch  forms  one 
of  the  strongest  buttresses  to  the  dynasty 
in  this  country. 
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Christmas  brings  with  it  to  the  Queen  a 
variety  of  very  diverse  associations.  It 
was  on  a  Christmas  morning  1838  that 
her  engagement  to  the  late  Prince  Consort 
was  announced.  Twenty-three  ccars  later 
she  went  to  Osborne,  a  lonely  and  almost 
heart-broken  widow,  after  the  funeral  of 
the  late  Prince  Consort,  to  spend  the  most 
joyful  season  of  the  year  in  the  saddest 
For  years  after  that  melancholy 


to  other  tradesmen.  In  consequence, 
large  consignments  of  goods  arrive  at 
Osborne,  and  her  Majesty  is  able  to  indulge 
in  all  the  pleasures  of  Christmas  shopping 
and  present-choosing  without  leaving  her 
own  boudoir.  There  is,  moreover,  a  great 
deal  to  be  done  in  this  way.  The  list  of 
presents  which  the  Queen  bestows  in 
honour  of  the  festal  season  of  the  year  is 
a  very  long  one,  and  would  amaze   the 


date  the  Christmassing  at  Osbome  was  of 
the  most  perfunctory  character.'  It  was 
Princess  Beatrice  who  gradually  persuaded 
the  Queen  that  it  is  not  good  to  Heep  for 
ever,  and  it  was  under  her  influence  that 
Yuletide  at  Court  gradually  resumed  most 
of  the  features  which  it  had  worn  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  lamented  Prince. 

For  some  time  before  the  actual  date 
the  stir  of  preparations  is  in  the  air.  The 
royal  warrant-holders  obtain  permission  to 
send  in  samples  of  their  Christmas  novel- 
ties, and  the  same  license  is  often  conceded 


great  majority  of  our  readers.  First,  there 
are  the  members  of  her  own  family  and 
the  long  roll  of  her  posterity,  to  each  of 
whom  is  sent  a  token  which  is  at  once  of 
value  and  suited  to  their  individual  tastes. 
Then  there  are  many  personal  friends 
and  attendants  to  whom  the  arrival  of  the 
souvenir,  which  shows  that  the  Queen  has 
not  forgotten  them  amid  her  numerous 
cares,  forms  the  brightest  spot  in  all  the 
festal  season.  Possibly  by  none  are  their 
special  ^fts  more  valued  than  by  the 
servants   and    domestics    of    the   palaces, 
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sundr}'  old  women  on  the  estates  with 
whom  the  Queen  has  maintained  a  kind  of 
friendship  for  years,  and  other  humble 
dependents,  who  are  each  remembered 
with  something  suited  to  their  condition. 
Formerly  the  greatest  of  the  courtiers 
used  to  vie  with  one  another  in  the  rarity 
and  costliness  of  their  offerings  to  royalty 
at  Christmas  -  time.  Robert,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  gave 
Queen  Bess  a  verj-  valuable  bracelet 
adorned  with  diamonds,  pearls,  and  rubies, 
and  bearing  a  watch  after  the  fashion 
which  now  prevails.  I'he  same  Queen 
received  her  first  pair  of  silk  stockings  as 
a  Christmas  gift  from  a  Lady-in- Waiting, 
and  was  so  pleased  with  them  that  she 
actually  asked  for  **  more  " — like  Oliver 
Twist. 

In  Queen  Victoria's  day  there  is  none 
of  this.  The  Queen  discourages  the 
giving  of  regular  Christmas  presents  by 
the  Court,  nobility,  or  Household,  and,  in 
fact,  only  cares  to  receive  simple  gifts, 
which  she  is  sure  are  no  tax  on  the 
resources  of  the  giver.  The  ones,  per- 
haps, which  she  most  values  are  the 
worked  and  knitted  things,  the  sketches, 
water-  colours,  and  carved  wood,  which 
show  that  her  grandchildren  have  been 
bestowing  thought  and  labour  with  the 
view  of  pleasing  their  grandmother. 

Meanwhile,  Christmas  preparations  of 
another  kind  are  going  on.  Huge  hampers 
of  holly,  evergreens,  and  mistletoe  cut 
from  Windsor  Park  and  Forest  arrive  to 
supplement  the  winter  display  of  Osborne, 
and  as  the  whole  of  the  palace  and  its  an- 
nexes, the  Chapel  Royal  and  Whippingham 
Church,  have  to  be  decorated  in  a  suitable 
manner,  it  may  be  imagined  that  quite  a 
jungle  of  greenery  is  required  for  the  pur- 
pose. From  Windsor,  moreover — that  is, 
from  the  gardens  at  Frogmore — comes  a 
selection  of  young  firs,  which  have  been 
carefullv  nurtured  and  trimmed  that  thev 
may  figure  as  royal  Christmas  -  trees  at 
Osborne.  When  the  business  of  decor- 
ation begins,  the  Queen's  daughters  and 
granddaughters  take  an  active  part  in  the 
work.  Princess  Beatrice  has  for  vears 
undertaken  the  entire  responsibility  of  the 
chancel  of  Whippingham  Church,  where 


she  was  married,  and  has  ransacked  the 
royal  conservatories  for  flowers  that  the 
chancel  should  make  a  festal  show.  Then 
it  is  always  her  pleasure  and  duty  to  see 
that  the  Queen's  own  private  apartments 
are  bedecked  with  holly  and  evergreens, 
and  that  the  severe  simplicity  of  style 
which  the  Queen  prefers  to  prevail  in  the 
Chapel  Royal  shall  not  be  marred  by  any 
excess  of  floral  display.  A  little  holly  and 
some  bunches  of  white  chr}santhemums, 
arranged  by  the  Princess's  own  hands,  or 
by  those  of  Princess  F2na,  are  sufficient. 
Last  year,  it  should  be  observed.  Princess 
Beatrice  temporarily  abandoned  her  duties 
in  the  matter  of  the  Christmas  decorations 
to  Princess  Louise  and  Princess  Victoria  of 
Schleswig-Holstein,  and  the  festival  was 
altogether  shorn  of  much  of  its  usual 
gaiety — for  the  first  year  since  the  death 
of  the  late  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg 
was  not  then  out.  It  is  probable  that  this 
Yuletide  will  see  the  Princess  once  more 
at  her  former  work,  even  as  she  has 
gradually  resumed  most  of  her  other 
duties. 

By  Christmas  Eve  all  the  decorations 
are  completed,  the  children  have  prepared 
their  stockings  to  put  out  ready  for  the 
nocturnal  visit  of  Santa  Claus,  and  the 
Christmas-trees  have  been  duly  hung  with 
toys  and  bonbons,  and  studded  all  over 
with  wax  tapers.  In  the  afternoon,  accord- 
ing to  old  custom,  the  school-children  of 
Whippingham  Church  will  arrive  in  a  body 
under  charge  of  their  teachers.  A  giant 
Christmas-tree  has  been  made  readv  for 
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them  in  the  banqueting-hall,  and  round 
this  they  will  sing  their  carefully  rehearsed 
carols.  Formerly  the  Queen  herself  used 
to  preside  over  this  treat,  and  there  are 
many  men  and  women  on  the  Osborne 
estate  who  remember  receiving  their 
Christmas  presents,  as  children,  from  the 
Queen's  own  hands.  Now,  however,  she 
leaves  the  management  of  the  entertain- 
ment entirely  to  her  daughters  and  grand- 
daughters, and  none  enter  into  the  fun 
of  cutting  off  and  handing  round  the  toys 
from  the  flaming  tree  more  than  little 
Princess  Ena  and  her  cousins  Princesses 
Margaret  and  Patricia. 
In  the  evening  these  young  ladies  and 
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their  brothers  will  meet  in  triumph  round 
their  own  Christmas-tree,  all  aglow  with 
lighted  tapers,  and  loaded  with  ever}-  kind 
of  delightful  toy,  bonbon  -  boxes,  and 
crackers,  and  it  may  be  imagined  that  a 
very  merry  evening  will  be  spent  with 
games  and  forfeits. 

On  Christmas  Eve  the  one  piece  of 
medievalism  which  still  survives  in  the 
Christmas  ceremonies  at  Court  makes  its 
most  imposing  first  appearance.  This  is 
the  great  baron  of  beef,  a  name  which  at 
once  seems  to  conjure  up  whole  scenes  of 
Homeric  revelry,  bluff  King  Hal,  and  the 
giants  of  the  Tower,  and  even  lurking 
memories  of  that  tremendous  Norman 
feudatory   who   was    styled   Sir  Reginald 


also  a  gigantic  woodcock  pasty,  a  royal 
boar's  head,  and  the  Queen's  plum  pud- 
ding. It  is  very  often  said  that  the  boar's 
head  was  first  introduced  at  Court  by 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  brother  of 
George  IV.  This  is  true  of  the  Gennan 
wild  boar,  but  the  boar's  head  is  an  old, 
old  dainty  in  this  country.  Of  late  years, 
too,  there  has  been  a  return  to  the  original 
custom,  anrf  though  there  is  a  herd  of  wild 
boars  in  an  enclosure  in  Windror  Park,  and 
the  German  Emperor  usually  sends  over  a 
fine  head  for  the  occasion,  the  monstrous 
trophy  which  appears  on  the  Queen's 
table  with  all  the  horrors  of  grinning  jaws, 
encochinealed  gums,  and  borrowed  tusks, 
is  not  supplied  by  M.  le  Sanglier,  but  by  a 


Front-de-Boeuf.  This  truly  royal  joint  is 
cooked  at  Windsor,  for  the  Osborne  ranges 
are  not  large  enough  for  the  purpose. 
From  the  great  Windsor  kitchens — where 
Will    Sommers  fought  with  Patch — come 


porcine  denizen  of  these  islands.  The 
plum-pudding  is  a  worthy  companion  of 
its  magnificent  associates.  It  is  a  giant 
among  plum-puddings— Mont  Blanc  amid 
the  Malvern  Hills.   Some  idea  of  the  mass 
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of  material  mixed  together  and  cooked  to 
the  nth  which  goes  to  make  up  the 
Queen's  Christmas  pudding  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  when  an  Alp 
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family  vying  with  their  elders  to  be  the 
first  to  pay  the  "  compliments  of  the 
season  "  to  the  Queen.  The  post  brings 
in  a  huge  budget — for  though  Czars  and 
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of  it  has  been  set  aside  for  despatch  to 
Osborne,  there  still  remains  a  whole  range 
to  be  divided  up  into  small  hills,  which  are 
sent  in  the  Queen's  name  to  the  various 
members  of  her  posterity  scattered  about 
the  world.  Windsor  plum-pudding  will 
appear  equally  on  the  tables  of  the  Czar 
and  Czarina  and  the  Crown  Princeand 
Princess  of  Roumania,  as  on  those  of 
Osborne  and  Sandringham. 

The  real  excitement  of  Christmas  Day 
begins  with  the  children,  who  wake  up  to 
discover  that  Santa  Claus  has  not  belied 
their  simple  faith.  Every  stocking  is  full 
of  delightful  presents.  Then  the  morning 
opens  with  exchange  of  good  wishes  and 
presents — the  younger    members  of   the 


Kaisers  and  dignitaries  of  similar  calibre 
send  their  presents  and  congratulations  by 
special  couriers,  who  hand  them  on  for 
delivery  to  the  Queen's  Messenger  who 
goes  down  daily  to  Osborne,  the  Queen's 
privileged  correspondents  in  this  country, 
and  even  members  of  her  own  family,  are 
quite  content  with  the  general  ministra- 
tions of  the  G.P.O.  And  so  the  post 
showers  cards  and  letters  and  presents  in 
endless  profusion,  and  again  it  may  be 
imagined  that  the  younger  members  of  the 
family  find  that  they  have  been  lavishly 
remembered  by  their  relations. 

The  Queen,  her  family,  the  Household 
and  the  domestics  all  attend  divine  service 
at  the  Chapel   Royal,   which  is  really  a 
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room  under  the  clock-tower,  which  stands 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  garden-front  of 
the  palace.  It  is  a  very  long  time  since 
she  went  to  the  service  at  VVhippingham 
Church.  She  was  driven  away  by  the 
staring  of  the  trippers  who  came  over  to 
look  at  her,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of 
this  that  the  chapel  came  into  existence. 
It  is  a  very  plain  place  of  worship,  fitted 
up  with  carved  oak.  Rows  of  oak  benches 
form  the  pews.  The  Queen  sits  in  front, 
with  her  family  near  her.  Behind  are  the 
Household,  and  behind  them  the  servants. 
Three  of  Sir  Noel  Paton*s  religious  paint- 
ings hang  on  the  walls,  and,  as  a  rule,  they 
are  the  only  decoration.  On  Christmas 
Day,  however,  a  seasonable  note  is  struck 
by  the  dashes  of  dark  green,  scarlet  berries, 
and  white  flowers,  which  hide  somewhat 
of  the  severity  of  the  original  scheme. 

In  the  afternoon  the  landau,  with  its 
team  of  four  fine  steeds  and  its  attendance 
of  outriders,  comes  round  to  the  great 
entrance  on  the  north  side  of  the  palace, 
and  the  Queen  goes  for  her  daily 
drive.  This  she  does,  as  a  rule,  whether 
it  is  wet  or  fine.  Her  equipage  travels 
at  full  speed,  and  the  thunder  of  hoofs 
is  so  loud,  in  comparison  with  the  noise 
of  the  wheels,  that  the  sound  is  more  like 
that  of  a  troop  of  light  Horse  Artillery 
galloping  along  with  a  gun  than  anything 
else. 

On  this  day  the  procession  will  avoid  all 
the  towns,  and  keep  to  the  high  roads  out 
in  the  country.  Still,  it  is  probable  that 
some  of  the  country-folk  who  are  filling 
up  their  holiday  by  a  ramble  across  the 
fields  will  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  royal 
cavalcade,  and  go  home  with  the  news, 
which  is  ever  fresh  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
that  they  have  seen  the  Queen. 

When  the  Equerry  has  seen  his  royal 
charge  safely  home  again,  the  services  of 
the  Household  are  ended  for  the  day, 
and  their  time  is  at  their  own  disposal. 
Christmas  dinner  awaits  them  in  the 
dining-room  allotted  to  their  use,  and 
under  the  presidency  of  the  blaster  of  the 
Household  and  the  Lady-in- Waiting,  it 
must  be  their  own  fault  if  they  do  not 
enjoy  themselves. 

While  the  Queen  has  been  driving,  it  is 


more  than  probable  that  the  younger 
members  of  the  family  have  ordered  out 
their  bicycles,  and  gone  for  a  spin  round 
the  park,  where  there  is  space  enough  and 
to  spare,  and  excellent  level  roads. 

Of  course  the  great  event  of  the  day 
is  the  Christmas  dinner.  Usually  the 
children  retire  before  the  dining  hour,  but 
in  honour  of  Father  Christmas  they  are 
allowed  to  sit  up  for  the  occasion.  Dinner 
is  served  in  the  Banqueting  Hall,  or 
Durbar  Room,  which  is  so  called  from  the 
Indian  fashion  of  its  decoration.  It  was, 
in  fact,  designed  by  an  Indian  artist  of 
great  repute.  The  ornamentation  is  in 
very  high  relief,  and  is  mainly  executed  in 
papier-mach6  and  fibrous  plaster.  It  is 
modelled  on  the  style  of  the  old  palace  of 
Runjeet  Singh  at  Lahore.  This  room  is 
not  part  of  the  original  plan  of  Osborne 
House.  It  was  built  about  five  or  six 
years  ago,  when  the  Queen  first  began  to 
depart  from  "her  habit  of  preserving  strict 
privacy  at  Osborne,  and  found  that  the 
dining  accommodation  was  insufficient  for 
large  dinner-parties.  In  this  apartment 
the  Queen  has  several  times  entertained 
the  German  Emperor,  and,  on  account  of 
its  size,  it  was  for  some  winters  the  scene 
of  the  theatrical  performances  in  which 
Princess  Beatrice  used  to  take  so  much 
pleasure. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  on  a  festal 
night  like  this  the  Durbar  Room  presents, 
a  very  gay  appearance.  The  great  side- 
board is  loaded  with  gold  plate,  which  has 
been  polished  till  it  gleams  like  glass.  A 
mighty  Yule  log  sent  from  Windsor  glows 
on  the  hearth.  The  strong  red  and  green 
of  the  decorations  contrasts  ver>'  prettily 
with  the  subdued  Oriental  colouring  of  the 
walls.  The  table  glitters  with  plate  and 
glass  and  candles,  and  the  dessert  i& 
adorned  with  the  unusual  pomp  of  flags, 
and  crackers  in  all  the  glory  of  tinsel  and 
gelatine.  At  the  head  of  the  table  the 
Queen  takes  her  seat.  Round  it  her 
family  group  themselves  in  order — the 
children  enjoying  the  mere  fun  of  taking 
their  places.  And  there,  perhaps,  we  will 
leave  t^m,  with  loyal  and  hearty  wishes 
for  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New 
Year.  B.  C.  Skottowe. 


eve 

rtora  Hopper 


THEY  sat  in  the  musicians'  gallery  at 
the  Red  House  :  two  pretty  girl- 
ghosts  in  airy  robes  of  green  and  blue, 
one  with  poivdered  hair  and  a  Tory  patch 
on  her  charming  face ;  the  other  primly 
pretty  in  her  rich  Restoration  dress  of 
white  and  watchet  blue.  One  looked  as 
if  she  should  have  been  named  Prue  and 
the  other  Annabel,  but  Fate  and  their  god- 
mothers had  chosen  differently ;  and  the 
blue  lady  was  Clotilda  Allingham,  and 
the  powdered  beauty,  Mercy  Dering,  an 
Allingham  only  by  marriage.  There  were 
other  ghosts  in  the  Red  House,  common 
or  garden  ghosts  that  walked  and  howled 
with  vulgar  persistency ;  but  these  two 
delicate  spectres  were  never  heard  and 
very  seldom  seen.  Now  they  sat  secure  in 
the  empty  musicians'  gallerj-,  moving  the 
dark  curtains  gently  now  and  then,  to  take 
a  glance  at  the  gay  scene  below — the 
coming-of-age  ball  of  the  only  male 
Allingham  left. 
"'Tis  a  pleasant  sight,"  said  Mrs, 
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ercy,  fanning  herself 
th  her  companion's 
n,  a  filmy,  impalpable 
mdful  of  faded  blue 
athers.  "And  it  is 
stly  better  to  see  a 
Dwded  floor  instead  of 
ve  used  to  find  here, 
lese  creatures  dance  ! — 
seen  milkmaids  move 

.J  .      -ind    if    yonder    is   the 

Allingham  of  to-day,  I  think,  my  dear, 
his  great-grandfather  had  mightily  the 
advantage  of  him." 

"Geoffrey  Allingham  was  a  handsome 
man,"  Lady  Chloe  said  in  a  sweet,  tired 
voice.  "  His  Majesty  the  King  never 
looked  so  swarthy  a  changeling  as  when 
he  walked  abroad  leaning  on  Geoffrey's 
arm." 

"  Max  Allingham  was  a  handsomer 
and  better  man  than  any  Geoffrey  of  the 
btood,"  Mrs.  Mercy  said,  with  a  toss  of  her 
powdered  head.  "Even  his  funeral  brass 
tells  that — '  Here  Heth  the  body  of  Maxi- 
milian Allingham,  Admiral,  who  departed 
this  life,  being  fall  of  years  and  honours ; 
and  the  body  of  Jlcrcy  Dering,  his  wife 
and  lover.'  For  once  funeral  brasses  did 
not  lie.  There  never  was  a  nobler  gentle- 
man than  my  sailor  Max." 

A  faint  spot  of  red  came  into  Lady 
Chloe's  fair  cheek. 

"  Faith  and  troth,  dear  kinswoman,"  she 
said  sharply.  "  I  hart  heard  stories  of  even 
Max  Allingham  ;  still,  this  is  unprofitable 
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talk.  I  wonder  if  we  be  the  only  dead- 
and -gone  Allinghams  who  are  looking 
on  at  this  rout  to-night.  *Tis  a  lonely 
outlook  we  keep  up  here ;  and  when  I  was 
so  ready  to  bear  you  company  to-night  I 
had  thought  that  we  might  even " 

**  Meet  Geoffrey  Allingham,  your  hus- 
band }  Nay,  my  poor  Chloe,  why  should 
he  seek  you  dead  who  never  loved  you 
living  }  " 

**  Mercy !  I  have  such  a  merry 
thought " 

**  Have  you,  poor  wench  ?  Let  us  have 
it,  then." 

**  Shall  we  go  down  to  the  rout  below 
and  dance  and  make  merry  there  while 
we  can }  I  see  so  many  strange  and 
uncouth  garments  there  that  belike  ours 
will  even  pass  muster.  Look  yonder:  there 
goes  a  nun — save  the  mark  ! — dancing  a 
country  jig  with  a  man  who  wears  love- 
locks like  my  Lord  ;  and  there's  an  orange- 
wench  hand-in-hand  with  a  gentleman  of 
Spain.  Shall  we  go  down,  Mercy  }  I  am 
sick  for  a  little  human  merriment ;  I  have 
been  a  ghost  so  long — and,"  pleaded 
Lady  Chloe  piteously,  "  I  died  young, 
remenjber — shall  we  go  down  }  " 

**  Come  !  "  Mercy  Allingham  said,  pull- 
ing into  place  a  long  curl,  and  smoothing 
the  bright  red  ribbons  of  her  breast-knot. 
"And  if  you  repent  your  whim,  dear 
Chloe,  'tis  no  blame  of  mine." 

So  they  went  down  together,  the  two 
v/ho  had  been  ghosts  so  long — shrinking 
a  little  at  first  from  the  rapid  life  that 
pressed  and  surged  about  them ;  but 
presently  Mercy  Allingham  felt  her  com- 
panion's hand  slip  from  her  arm,  and, 
turning  her  head  sharply,  saw  the  slim 
blue  figure  following  a  young  man  in  the 
dress  of  a  courtier  of  Charles  the  Second's 
time. 

"  Faith,  my  modest  Chloe  can  amuse 
herself  on  occasion  without  any  help  from 
nie,"  she  said  to  herself  with  a  smile  and  a 
shrug.  **  I  had  thought  more  meanly  of 
her  talents ;  but  I  am  vastly  glad  of 
it,  since  it  leaves  me  free  for  this  our 
hour." 

Meanwhile,  my  Lady  Chloe  had  over- 
taken her  quarry  and  laid  an  imploring 
hand  on  his  arm,  whispering  meanwhile— 


'*  If  you  are  Geoffrey  Allingham,  speak 
to  me — look  at  me." 

The  young  man  did  turn,  and  looked  at 
her  with  some  natural  surprise  in  his 
pleasant,  sunburnt  face. 

"  My  name  is  Geoffrey  Allingham,"  he 
said,  "  but " 

"Find  me  a  seat"  said  Lady  Chloe, 
with  pretty  imperiousness,  "  and  we  will 
talk  together.     Your  arm.  Sir." 

There  was  a  seat  near,  partly  screened 
with  palms,  and  he  led  her  to  it  with  the 
perplexity  deepening  in  his  face. 

"Do  you  not  know  me.'*"  Chloe  said, 
looking  up  into  his  face  with  a  piteous 
smile.  "  Have  I  changed  so  much, 
Geoffrey  Allingham  ?  " 

"  I  must  be  a  dolt,"  Geoffrey  said,  with 
a  vexed  laugh,  "  but  I  can  only  throw 
myself  upon  your  mercy.  Your  name 
has  slipped  my  memor}',  and  yet  I  know 
your  face  as  well  as  I  know  my  own." 

"  And  yet  you  know  my  face  ?  "  Chloe 
repeated  with  an  under-current  of  triumph 
in  her  soft  voice.  "  Mercy  thought  that 
you  would  have  forgotten  me.  And  after 
all  'tis  not  so  very  long,  as  time  counts, 
Geoffrey,  since  we  met  last.  Time  has 
been  kinder  to  you  than  to  me." 

Geoffrey  put  himself  suddenly  between 
his  interlocutor  and  the  dancers,  and  stood 
looking  down  on  her  bent,  fair  head 
silently  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  he 
exclaimed  :  "I  don't  know  how  my 
memory  can  play  me  so  unkind  a  trick — 
while  I  remember  even  the  jewels  you  are 
wearing.  But  won't  you  be  kind,  and  tell 
me  your  name  }  No  ?  Let  me  guess, 
then.  You  are  not  the  vicar's  sister,  Sylvia 
Moore  }  " 

"  No— oh,  no !  " 

"  Your  eyes  are  so  familiar,  and  yet — 
Not  my  mother's  cousin  from  Largs, 
Alison  Hepburn  }  " 

"No;  I  have  no  Scots  blood  in  my 
veins,"  Lady  Chloe  said,  holding  her 
pretty  head  high,  for  she  had  died  before 
men  had  forgotten  how  the  Scots  had 
sold  their  King  to  the  Parliament.  "  You 
may  make  an  end  of  guessing,  Geoffrey 
Allingham ;  it  will  be  latter  Lammas  when 
you  chance  upon  the  name  my  godmother 
gave  me." 


"Vou  had  i 
haps?" 

"I?  Oh, no! 
feiry." 
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fairy    godmother,    per- 
-uuless  she  were  a  wicked 
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drove  his  wife  to  death.     So  we  Geoffreys 
are  not  always  lucky,  you  see." 

"  Which  is  the  Geoffrey  whose  picture 
hangs  up  in  the  gallery?"    Lady  Chlo« 
Perhaps  it  was  in  Fairyland  that  1  met      asked  with  downcast  eyes. 
you  last ;  and  you  have  changed  your  name  "  W/tere  ?"  Geoffrey  asked  sharply.        _^ 

since  then  ?  "  "  I"  '»•«  musicians'  gallery,  up  yonder. 

"  No  ■   I  have  had  the  same  name  all         "  Vou  should  not  have  been  allowed  to 
my  davs,  Geoffrey."     Lady  Chloe  sighed     go  up  there,"  he  said,  frowning  a  little. 


LOOKING   DOWN   ON   HER   F 


ft  little,  remembering  a  rhyme  she  had 
heard  when  she  was  a  child  and  still 
Clotilda  Allingham— 


"  It  is  not  a  lucky  name— it  has  not  been 
BO  for  me,"  she  said.  "  I  hope  yours  may  be 
more  fortimate.  'Geoffrey'  means 'joyful,' 
does  it  not  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  but  one  Geoffrey  of  my  blood 
died  mad  for  love  of  a  lady,  and  another 


"There  are  ugly  stories  about  it— unless 
you  are  not  afraid " 

"  Of  ghosts  ? "  Chloe  said,  shaken  with 
a  sudden  spasm  of  laughter.  "  No,  I 
am — used — to  them  nmv." 

"I  thought  so."  (Jeoffrey  Allingham 
said  with  a  smile.  "You  are  Clarissa 
Bcde,  and  you  and  I  used  to  go  ghost- 
hunting  here  together  in  the  olden  times." 

"  Indeed  I  am  not  Clarissa  Bede,  what- 
ever else  my  name  may  be.  Tell  me 
about  your  ghosts." 
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"  We  have  a  headless  monk,  but  he 
doesn't  count.     Lady  Clotilda  does." 

**  Why  ?  " 

**  Oh  !  " — Geoffrey  stammered  a  little — 
"because  she  was  pretty  and  unhappy, 
and  she  died  young,  you  know." 

"  Did  she  ?  " 

*•  Yes ;  her  husband  was  a  wild  fellow, 
and  he  did  not  sober  down  after  he 
married  little  Lady  Clotilda ;  and  she  was 
fresh  from  Charles  the  Second's  Court, 
and  I  suppose  the  quiet  of  this  huge  old 
house  drove  her  crazy.  Anyway,  when 
her  husband  was  out  hunting  one  day  she 
hanged  herself  in  the  musicians'  gallery 
up  there.     Poor  little  lady  1 " 

"  And  her  husband  ?  " 

"  Ran  amuck  with  Monmouth  and  got 
killed  at  Sedgemoor,  a  better  end  than  he 
deserved." 

"  Why  do  you  wear  his  dress  to-night  ?" 

"  I  am  made  up  after  his  picture — yes. 
That  was  my  mother's  fancy ;  my  sister 
was  to  be  dressed  like  Lady  Clotilda,  but 
I  would  not  have  it." 

"She  is  pretty — your  sister — and  not 
unhappy,  like  Lady  Clotilda,  I  hope  ? 
What  is  her  name  ?  " 

"  Lucy." 

"  Lucy  I  that  means  *  light.'  I  hope  your 
sister  may  wear  her  name  consistently 
always.  And  now  I  must  go ;  I  have  over- 
stayed my  companion  already." 

**  You  won't  go  yet  ?  I  have  not 
even  heard  your  name,"  Geoffrey  said  in 
dismay.  "  Why  must  you  go  so  soon  ? 
I  hoped  you  would  have  danced  with  me 
once  at  least." 

"  Indeed,  I  must  go,  my  friend ;  there 
is  no  help  for  it.  Good-night,  good-bye. 
No,  you  shall  not  see  me  any  further  on 
my  way ;  I  will  leave  you  here." 

"  Why  ?  "  Geoffrey  pleaded.  "  Surely  you 
might  drop  your  mask  now  ;  we  shall  meet 
so  soon  again  that  it  can  be  of  no  use " 

*•  It  is  my  pleasure,"  Lady  Chloe  said 
gently  and  gravely.  "When  we  meet 
again  I  will  tell  you  my  name,  if  you  desire 
it;  but- " 

**  It  ?«  ?.  promise  ?  "  Geoffrev  said,  as  her 
hand  slipped  from  his  detaining  fingers. 

**  It  is  a  promise,  Geoffrey.  CJood- 
night  I "     He  turned  away  for  a  moment, 


mindful  of  her  wish,  and  Lady  Chloe 
melted  away  into  the  passing  groups — 
made  her  way  through  drawn  curtains  and 
closed  doors,  and  came  softly  to  Mercy 
Allingham's  side  as  she  leaned  over  the 
carved  balustrade  of  the  musicians*  gallery 

**  How  did  you  spend  your  hour  .^"  she 
asked.  "  I  did  not  see  you  dancing, 
Mercy." 

"  Oh,  but  I  danced  with  a  cardinal  and 
a  ploughboy  and  a  king  of  Outremer ;  and 
the  ploughboy  was  vastly  the  best  com- 
pany, Chloe.  And  I  saw  jvu :  and  you 
seemed  mightily  pleasantly  occupied,  too." 

**  Yes  ;  I  was  told  my  own  story,"  Lady 
Chloe  said  gently  ;  **  and  I  was  sony  for 
my  old  self,  Mercy,  and  for  the  other 
Geoffrey." 

"  The  o/hfr  Geoffrey,  dear  Chloe — your 
husband  ?  " 

**  My  husband — ^yes.  Do  you  know, 
Mercy,  that  I  hanged  myself  here  for  love 
of  him  ?    And  I  had  forgotten." 

**  'Tis  better  to  forget,  my  pretty  Chloe. 
I  remember  only,  to-day,  that  Max  and  I 
were  old  lovers,  as  well  as  young  lovers, 
together.  Pity  but  you  had  kept  on 
forgetting :  it  is  not  well  for  ghosts  to 
remember  old  things  or  learn  new,  my  poor 
Chloe." 

**  There   is  a  song  says,"    said   Chloe 

faintly — 

**That  love  is  better  not  begun 
Where  love  is  come  to  love  too  late. 

Mercy,  dear  heart,  I  ha'  learned  that  song 
to-night." 

"  Pshaw !  "  said  Mercy  Allingham.  **  I 
know  a  better  song  than  that,  dear  Chloe ; 
and  no  less  judge  than  my  Lord  Rochester — 
whom  you  used  to  know — taught  it  me  no 
longer  ago  than  last  All  Souls'  Eve — 

'Tis  only  being  in  love  or  debt 

That  robs  us  of  our  rest, 
And  she  that  is  quite  out  of  both 

Of  all  the  world  is  blest. 
She  sees  the  golden  age,  wherein 

All  things  were  free  and  common ; 
She  eats  and  dtvaks—and  fairs  her  rest — 

And  fears  nor  man  nor  woman.'* 

Long  after  the  lights  in  the  White 
Drawing-room  were  extinguished,  and  till 
the  late  dawn  came,  that  song  was  thrilling 
softly  behind  the  closed  curtains  of  the 
musicians'  galler}'. 
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THE  New  Year  will  be  still  young 
when,  all  being  well,  the  leading 
lady  of  the  Lyceum  will  celebrate  her 
fiftieth  birthda)'.  It  used  to  be  said  that 
women  and  music  should  never  be  dated. 
But  we  are  getting  beyond  those  antiquated 
superstitions.  Certainly,  when  the  woman 
is  Ellen  Tctt}; 
there  is  no  reason 
why  the  facts  in 
a  long,  hard- 
working, studi- 
ous career  should 
not  be  stated. 
They  are  an  hon- 
our to  herself  and 
to  her  profession. 
It  is  over  forty 
years  since  Miss 
Terr}-  made  her 
first  appearance 
on  the  stage ; 
and  she  is, 
happily  for  the 
play  going  ])ublic 
of  England  and 
America,  still  in 
harness,  and  as  I 
wTite  is  hard  at 
work  rehearsing 
and     creating — 

for      such     an  miss  terry  at  the  a< 

actress  does,   in 

truth,  "  create  " — j'Ct  another  character  to 
be  added  to  her  already  long  list.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  younger  race  of  playgoers, 
who  cannot  compare  the  Madame  Sans- 
Gene  of  to-day  with  the  Portia  and  Olivia 
of  yesterday,  it  is  my  privilege  to  write  this 
memoir,  and  to  express,  in  words  which  of 
necessity  must  fall  short  of  the  worth  of 
the  art  of  the  actress,  my  appreciation  of 
one  whose  acting   has    given  delight   to 


millions  of  people,  and  whose  name  must 
live  for  ever  in  the  history  of  the  English 
stage. 

There  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
the  exact  house  in  which  Miss  Ellen  Terr)- 
was  born,  but  there  is  no  dispute  as   to 
the  locality  of  her  birthplace.   The  honour 
belongs      to 
Coventry',  where 
her  father,  Ben- 
jamin Terr)*,  and 
mo:her  were  on 


irofes! 


onal 


visit  at  the  period. 
The  date  of  the 
auspicious  event 
is  Feb.  27,  1848. 
It  is  going  over  . 
old  ground  once 
more  to  relate 
the  fact  that  she 
made  her  first 
appearance  on 
the  stage  eight 
years  later,  on 
April  28,  1856, 
to  be  precise,  as 
Mamilius,  in 
"  The  Winter's 
Tale,"  at  the 
p^«i,A.,.4^B^..  Princess's 

E  OF  EJUHT  AS  PICK.  Theatre,     under 

the  management 
of  Charles  Kean.  The  child-actress  made 
a  success,  for  no  less  an  authority  than 
the  Tim/'s  considered  that  she  played 
"the  boy  Mamilius  with  a  vivacious  pre- 
cocity that  proves  her  a  worth;'  relation 
of  her  sister."  The  revival  ra!j  for  one 
hundred  and  two  nights,  and  then,  on 
Oct.  15  of  the  same  year,  came  the  pro- 
duction of  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
in  wJiich  she  played  Puck,  a  part  which. 
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according    to     Kean's    biographer,    she 
acted  "  with  restless,  elfish  animation,  and 
an  evident  enjoyment  of  her  own  mis- 
chievous pranks."    This  revival  occupied 
the    stage    for    two    hundred    and    fifty 
performances,   until,    on    Oct.    i8,    1858, 
another  elaborate  Shaksperean  production, 
"  King   John,"  claimed    attention.     The 
part  of   Arthur  was  "  played  with  great 
sweetness,  clearness  of  enunciation,  and 
delicate 
light    and 
shade     by 
Miss    Ellen 
Terrj,"    ac- 
cording    to 
the   Daily 
Ifm's.  "The 
pride,   the 
terror,    and 
the  love  are 
all    thor- 
o  u  g  h  1  y 
childish  and 
affecting, 


fr. 


the 


simplicity 
with  which 
they  are 
portrayed," 
and  her  per- 
formance, it 
is  to  be 
noted,  was 
not  m  e- 
chanical,  it 
had  not  the 

element    of 

artifice 

usually    as-  ^iss  teer\ 

sociat e  d 

with    the    stage   child.     In    these    early 

days  the  novice  also  appeared  as  Tiger 

Tim,  in  Edmund  Yates's  farce,  "  If  the  Cap 

Fits,"  and  in  a  "boy's  part,"  a  page,  in 

"  The  Merchant  of  Venice."     Following 

the  Princess's  engagement  came   a  tour, 

under  the  management  of  her  father,  and 

in   conjunction  with   her  sister  Kate,  in 

which  the  young  actresses  gave  a  simple 

but  successful  drawing-room  entertainment. 

Starting  at  the  Royal  Colosseum,  Regent's 


Park,  they  then  played  in  Dublin,  Belfast, 
and  Plymouth,  afterwards  visiting  such 
places  as  Deptford,  Greenwich,  Woolwich, 
Reading,  and  Brighton.  We  next  find  the 
juvenile  actress  at  the  redecorated  old 
Soho  Theatre,  renamed  the  Royalty,  in 
1861,  where  the  company  included  some 
other  players  who  were  afterwards  to 
become  famous  —  Mr.  Charles  Wynd- 
ham,  Mr,  W.  H,  Kendal,  and  the  late 
David 

It  is  gen- 
erally sup- 
posed that 
Miss  Terry 
made  her 
first  appear- 
ance at  the 
Lyceum  on 
the  occasion 
of  her  act- 
ing Ophelia 


mem 

orable 

revii 

•al    of 

1878. 

This 

is,     indeed. 

no 

mere 

supposition. 

but 

the 

truth 

1.    the 

pri 

nted 

statement 
that  she  had 
appeared 
there  in 
1  8  6  t,  as 
Fuck,  in  a 
Mwot  nv,:dwc .«!(;. ™  iTotfrHmi  piece  called 

AS  OLIVIA.  "Midsum- 

mer's Eve," 
being  a  mistake.  Early  in  1861  the 
sisters  Terry  were  in  an  excellent  stock 
company  at  Bristol,  where  they  had 
for  associates  Mrs.  Kendal  (then  Madge 
Robertson),  Miss  Henrietta  Hodson  ^Mrs. 
Laijouchere),  Mr.  C.  F.  Cogblan,  Mr. 
George  Rignold,  and  Mr,  William  Rignold. 
Miss  Ellen  Terry  here  acted  Hero  to  her 
sister's  Beatrice,  and  previously  to  that 
event,  on  Sept.  16,  1861,  Cupid  to  Miss 
Kate's  Diana  in  aburlcsqueof"£ndyniioii.' 
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were  perfectly  rendered  by  her.  If  she 
had  done  nothing  else  on  the  stage 
her  Portia  and  her  Beatrice  would  entitle 
her  to  be  called  famous.  I  can  conceive 
nothing  finer  in  acting  than  the  trial  scene 
from  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  when 
Henry  Irving  is  the  Shylock  and  Ellen 
Terry  the  Portia.  It  is,  in  both  cases,  the 
expression  of  the  highest  art  of  the  actor. 
Miss  Terry's  Portia  is  comedy,  with  the 
undercurrent  of  love.  So  it  is  with  her 
Beatrice,  brilliant,  bewitching  in  its 
comedy,  but  with  the  womanly  touch  ever 
present.  The  tender,  clinging  grace  of 
her  Ophelia,  the  innocence  and  girlish- 
ness  of  the  character  in  her  hands, 
its  sweet  plaintiveness,  have  not  been 
equalled,  or  even  approached,  by  any 
other  actress  whom  I  have  seen  in  the  part 
during  the  last  eighteen  years.  Since  the 
summer  of  1878,  when  I  first  saw  Ellen 
Terry,  I  have  witnessed  every  one  of  her 
chief  creations,  and  it  has  always  seemed 
to  me  that  whether  she  is  playing  a  purely 
pathetic  part  or  some  spirited  character 
in  comedy,  her  acting  is  inspired  by  this 
great  feature — the  womanliness  with  which 
she  invests  every  part  she  touches.  The 
beauty,  engendered  by  true  feeling,  of  her 
Dora;  the  simple  pathos  of  her  Olivia, 
contrasted  by  the  cleverness  and  brightness 
of  her  acting  in  **  All  is  Vanity,"  are  my 
first  recollections  of  her ;  and  to  recall 
her  impersonations  of  to-day  is  but 
to  dwell  on  the  same  gentle  feeling 
in  her  Cordelia,  the  same  pathos  in 
Imogen,  and  the  same  buoyancy,  the  same 
merriment,  the  same  fund  of  comedy,  in 
her  "  Madame  Sans-Gene."  In  her  most 
successful  characters  —  and  these,  be  it 
noted,  are  all  characters  which  exhibit 
the  gentle  side  of  woman's  nature — 
there  is  the  evidence  of  true  feeling, 
surcharged  with  tears  or  laughter,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Considered  merely  as  a 
comedy  actress,  Miss  Terry  takes  very 
high  rank.  Her  Beatrice  is  comedy  of 
the  most  dazzling  kind ;  but,  in  parts 
where  there  is  opportunity  for  touching 
the  pathetic  stop  more  nearly,  she  is,  as  I 
think,  at  her  best.  An  important  character- 
istic of  her  acting  is  that  she  can  approach, 
and     cross     when    necessary,    that    thin 


border  line  which  separates  pathos  from 
merriment.  She  can  change  our  smiles 
into  tears  at  will.  And,  best  of  all,  she 
never  lets  her  audience  know  "how  it's 
done."  In  the  future  history  of  the  stage, 
she  will  stand  out  alone,  bevond  all 
English  actresses  of  our  time.  She  cannot 
be  compared  with  anyone,  for  there  is  no 
one  like  her,  or  ever  has  been,  on  our 
stage.  Some  of  our  players  are  actresses 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  know  the 
tricks  of  the  theatre,  while  others  trade 
upon  their  "  personality "  or  their  "tem- 
perament," forgetting  that  nature  without 
art  is  a  poor  qualification  for  success  on 
the  stage.  Miss  Terry  is  a  happy  com- 
bination of  art  and  nature — the  former  used 
as  a  means  to  an  end,  the  latter  always 
properly  controlled — hence  her  success. 
She  gets  at  the  heart  of  the  character  which 
she  is  personating  with  so  much  truth  to 
nature,  allied  to  the  ability  to  express  the 
emotion  perfectly,  that  we  feel  the  reality 
of  the  performance.  When  the  tears  come 
into  her  eyes — as  in  the  memorable  scene 
in  "  King  Lear " — we  know  those  tears 
to  be  the  genuine  outcome  of  her  rendering 
of  the  character,  and  when  those  same 
eyes  dance  with  merriment — as  in  Beatrice 
or  Madame  Sans-Gene — we  laugh  with,  not 
at,  the  actress,  for  the  joyousness  which 
she  expresses  is  real. 

This  article  would  not  be  complete 
unless  the  love  and  devotion  of  Miss 
Terry  to  her  children  were  recorded.  Miss 
Edith  Craig  and  Mr.  Gordon  Craig,  as  her 
daughter  and  son  are  professionally  known, 
have  always  found  in  her  a  fond  mother, 
ever  careful  of  their  interest  and  happi- 
ness, while  it  is  a  pretty  and  touching 
sight  to  witness  her  affection  for  her  grand- 
child, Rosemary  Nell,  of  whom  she  is  par- 
ticularly fond.  Her  London  house,  in 
Barkston  Gardens,  Earl's  Court,  reflects  in 
every  single  article — furniture,  pictures, 
books — the  innate  taste  of  the  artist  and 
the  gentle  feeling  of  the  woman.  The 
same  sense  of  art  and  of  womanliness 
are  evident  in  her  picturesque  cottage  in 
the  old-world  Sussex  village  of  Winchel- 
sea,  whither  she  retreats,  in  search  of  the 
peace  of  the  country,  as  often  as  her  duties 
will  permit.  .Austin  Brereton. 
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"A  Double   Marriage,"  Charles   Reade's 

dramatisation  of  his  novel,  "White  Lies," 
which,  according  to  ihc:  custom  of  those 
days,  had  been  taken  from  a  French  play 
entitled  "  Le  Chiteau  Grantier,"  produced 
at  the  Gaiel6,  Paris,  in  1851.  Miss  Terry, 
who  had  for  comiianions  in  the  piece 
Mr.  Charles  W'yndham  and  Mr,  Lionel 
Brough,  acted  a  character — one  of  the 
two  daughters  —  called  Rose  de  Beau- 
repatre.  Judging  by  the  fact  that  on 
Nov.  14  following,  "Still  Waters  Run 
Deep" — originally  produced  at  the  Olympic 
on  May  14,  1855 — was  revived,  with  Miss 
Terry  as  Mrs.  Mildmay  to  the  Captain 
Hawkesley  of  Mr.  Wyndham,  the  former 
play  could  not  have  been  a  success.  Miss 
Terry's  engagement  at  the  Queen's  Theatre 
is  memorable,  because  it  was  here  that 
she  first  met  Henry  Irving,  playing,  on 
Dec,  26,  1867,  Katharine  to  his  Petruchio. 
Miss  Terry,  unhappily  for  the  playgoers 
of  those  days,  but,  fortunately,  as  it  so 
turned  out  for  her  art,  was  absent  from  the 
stage  for  six  years  prior  to  Feb.  18,  1874, 
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must  talte  leave  of  the  subject 
of  this  article,  for  in  1864 — two  days 
before  her  sixteenth  birthday!  —  Ellen 
Alice  Terr}-  married  and  retired  from 
public  life. 

In  a  little  more  than  two  years,  however, 
she  returned  to  the  stage,  for  a  single 
night,  June  zo,  1866,  playing,  for  the  first 
time,  at  the  Olympic,  Helen  in  "  The 
Hunchback,"  for  the  benefit  of  Miss  Kate 
Terry,  who  then  played  Julia,  also  for  the 
first  time.  It  was  recorded  of  the  Helen 
that  she  acted  "with  great  spirit  and 
animation."  Twelve  months  later,  June  8, 
1867,  she  returned  to  the  stage  in  the 
character  of  Madeline,  in  a  drama  by 
Tom  Taylor,  which  combined  the  racing 
element  of  England  with  the  digging 
element  of  Australia,  entillud  "  The 
Antipodes;  or,  Ups  and  Downs  of  Life." 
On  Oct,  14  of  the  same  year  she  com- 
menced an  important  engagement  at  the 
Queen's  Theatre,  Long  Acre,  which,  built 
on  the  site  of  St.  Martin's  Hall,  was  then 
first  opened,  under  the  management  of 
Horace  Wigan.    The  principal  play  was 
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ffhen  the    Queen's   Theatre  once    more 
welcomed  her,  this  time  in  the  character 
of  Philippa  Chester  in  a  revival  of  Charles 
Reade's  drama,  "The  Wandering  Heir." 
It  is  not  a  little  curious,  in  view  of  Miss 
Terrj''s   personality  and    lier    subsequent 
career,  to  find  her  hailed  on  this  occasion 
as   a    substitute    for    Mrs.    John    Wood, 
whose    "  position,   vacated    through    the 
claims   of  other  engagements,  could  not 
have  been  more  satisfactorily  fille<l "  than 
by  Miss  Terry,  who  is  further  praised  for 
the   "undiminished 
brightnessand  buoy- 
ancy of  her  style." 
Mrs.    John    Wood's 
successor    did    not, 
however,     remain 
long  at  the  Queen's, 
for  on  April  18,1874, 
she    played,    at 
Astley's  Theatre,  the 
character     of      the 
heroine,  Susan  Mcr- 
ton,  in  a  revival  of 
Reade's     famous 
drama,  "  It 's  Never 
Too  Late;toJftnd." 
Charles  Reade  had 
occasion  to  be  grate- 
ful   to   the    actress 
for  more   than  one 
impersonation  ;   her 
Dora,  in  which  char- 
acter she  succeeded 
her  sister  Kate,  who 

ereued  the  part  at  /-wiom 

the    Adelphi    on 

June  1,  1867,  is  one  of  my  most  cherished 
delights.  His  opinion  of  Jliss  Terry  is 
characteristic  of  him  and  should  be  put  on 
record:  "Ellen  Ten^' is  an  enigma.  Her 
eyes  are  pale,  her  nose  rather  long,  her 
mouth  nothing  particular,  complexion 
a  delicate  brick-dust,  her  hair  rather  like 
tow.  Yet,  somehow,  she  is  beautiful.  Her 
expression  kills  any  pretty  face  you  sec 
beside  her.  Her  figure  is  lean  and  bony, 
her  hand  masculine  in  size  and  form. 
Yet  she  is  a  pattern  of  fawn-like  grace. 
Whether  in  movement  or  repose,  grace 
pervades  ike  hussy.  In  character  impulsive, 
intelligent,    weak,    hysterical  —  in    short. 


all  that  is  abominable   and  charming  in 

woman,  Ellen  Terry  is  a  very  charming 

actress.  1  see  through  and  through  her. 

Yet  she  pleases  me  all  the  same.    Liltk 

Although  she  had  hitherto  been   very 
favourably   regardeil  as  an   actress,  Miss 
Terry  did  not  make  her  chief  hit  with  the 
public  until  April  17,  1875,  on  which  date 
she  plajed  Portia  in  the  Bancroft  rivival 
of  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice  "  at  the  old 
Prince  of    U'aies's    Theatre,    Tottenham 
Court  Road.    "  This 
is     indeed,"     wrote 
the     Daily      Xcws, 
paraphrasing  a  cer- 
tain famous  criticism 
on  an  actor  of  .Shy- 
lock,    "The    Portia 
that      Shakespeare 
drew.      The     bold 
innocence,  the  lively 
wit  and  quick  intel- 
ligence,   the    grace 
and  elegance  of  man- 
ner,   and    ail    the 
youth  and  freshness 
of     this     exquisite 
creation  can  rarely 
have  been  depicted 
in  such  harmonious 
combination.      Nor 
is     this     delightful 
actress  less  success- 
ful in  indicating  the 
tenderness     and 
•Mo«a,iu<^.h^k.m..,t.        depth     of     passion 
which  lie  under  that 
frolicsome  exterior.    ^liss  Terry's  ligure,  at 
once  graceful  and  commanding,  and  her  sin- 
gularly sweet  and  expressive  couiuenance, 
doubtless  aid  her  much  ;  but  this  perform- 
ance is  essentially  artistic.     Nor  is  there  to 
be  found  in  it  a  trace  of  the  '  pedantr)'  and 
affectation '    which    distinguished    critics 
have  erroneously  imagined  to  be  essential 
features  of  the  character."     It  was  this 
breaking  away  from  conventionality,  this 
portrayal  of  the  natural  in   place   of  the 
artificial,  which  established  Miss  Terry's 
success   and   started  the  brilliant   line  of 
impersonations  which    is  not   yet  ended. 
On  the  zgth  of  the  fallowing  month,  she 
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and  cocoa  for  forty-eight  hours.  And 
they  takes  us  on  board  with  the  irons  on 
our  'ands,  Mr.  Billy  Gordon  among  us. 

**  Laugh,  you  bet  we  laughed.  It  was  a 
mighty  fine  joke,  and  Gordon,  'e  goes  at 
the  'ead  of  the  percession,  walking  very 
proud,  but  making  the  bobbies  die  of 
laughing.  '£  was  a  joker,  and  didn't  mind 
it  a  bit. 

**  So  we  came  on  board,  and  the  skipper, 
in  his  shore-going  toggery  and  an  *igh  'at, 
gives  us  what-for  in  the  perlitest  way, 
making  as  if  we  was  saloon  passengers. 
And  Gordon  says,  *  Much  obliged,'  just  as 
a  gentleman  might.  For,  as  I  said,  he  was 
eddicated,  and  his  sisters  was  good  to 
look  at — quite  the  lady,  both  of  them. 

**  And  out  to  sea  we  goes. 

*'  *  You  mind  your  bloomin'  stops,'  says 
the  old  man,  'and  bygones  is  bygones. 
Vou  was  all  skippers  a  while  back,  but  I  'm 
skipper  now,  and  I  *11  skip  you  if  you 
ain't  good  and  smart.  So  now  then, 
my  bullies,  you  can  turn  to.  Calashee 
watch  till  we  gets  outside  the  Gate.'  For 
we  lay  off  Goat  Island  another  forty-eight 
hours. 

*•  You  'd  'ave  thought  Gordon  would 
*ave  took  it  bad,  being  so  euchred.  But 
no,  'e  didn't.  I  don't  take  no  back  seat 
when  sailorising  is  on,  not  with  no  man, 
bar  that  I  'm  not  so  quick  as  I  was  ;  but 
Gordon — Billy  we  called  'im  then — was  up 
to  my  mark  at  everjthing,  and  over  it  on 
navigation,  for  that  I  know'd  nothing  of. 
And  'e  was  as  quick  as  any  cat,  I  '11  say 
that ;  aloft  as  in  jaw.  And  no  man  could 
best  'im  with  his  tongue. 

**  Howsoever,  we  'ad  a  good  time  for 
about  three  weeks,  though  the  wind  was 
light ;  and  then  it  breezed  up  from  the 
nor'-nor'-east  and  it  began  to  look  bad. 
She  steered  like  a  'bus  on  a  greasy  road, 
and  never  a  man  but  funked  his  trick  at 
the  wheel,  till  one  day— and  it  was  bad 
that  day — Billy  Gordon  was  takin'  her, 
and  I  had  the  lee  wheel. 

**  *  Steer  small,'  says  the  mate,  a  bit  of  a 
hard  nut,  and  Billy  answers  'im — 

**  *  If  any  man  can  steer  small  with  'er 
before  the  wind,  I  'd  like  to  meet  'im.  Sir,' 
says  'e,  quite  civil  and  anxious. 

'* '  Don't  give  me  any  back  talk,  sonny,' 


says  th?  mate;    and  then  the  old  man 
comes  up. 

**  *  What 's  that,  Gordon  ? '  'e  arsts. 

'* '  I  said,  Sir,  as  no  man  could  steer  'er 
small  before  the  wind  and  a  'eavy  fol- 
lowin'  sea.' 

"  '  I  can,'  says  the  old  man,  for  *e  'd  bin 
'aving  'is  morning,  and  was  feqlin*  good. 

"And  with  that  Gordon  steps  out  a  bit 
perlitely,  and  the  skipper  takes  *er  from 
'im ;  and  Yates,  the  mate,  lookin'  as  black 
as  the  nor'-east  quarter,  took  the  lee 
wheel. 

**  Gordon  comes  and  stands  by  me,  and 
'e  damns  my  eyes  quiet  forsmilin'. 

"  *  Look  solemn,  you  bloomin*  idiot,* 
says  'e. 

**  And  solemn  I  looked,  though  the  old 
man  was  giving  her  twice  the  wheel  that 
Billy  give  'er.  And  though  he  got  'er  at 
last  fair  in  'and,  'e  'ad  two  points  off  each 
way,  and  no  nearer  for  his  life  could  'e 
get  her,  though  'e  fair  sweated. 

*'  Presently  'e  turned  to  Yates. 

"* Would  you  like  to  try,  Mr.  Yates?* 
says  'e  civil.  But  Yates  was  quite  sober, 
and  'e  was  riled  at  the  skipper  givin'  'im- 
self  away,  and  'adn't  no  notion  of  doing  it 
'imself. 

**  *  Thank  you,  but  no,  Captain  Greer/ 
says  'e,  and  with  that  the  old  man  gives 
the  wheel  up  to  Billy,  who  got  her  a  deal 
closer  than  'e  'ad. 

**  And  that  night  it  blew  a  snorter  that 
lasted  full  thirty-six  hours.  Some  of  you 
chaps  know  what  it  was  like,  and  some  of 
you  don't.  But  the  truth  is,  she  was  deep 
and  a  bit  by  the  'ead,  and  when  she 
plunged  there  was  the  same  'eavy  feelin* 
as  a  ship  with  half-a-dozen  feet  of  water 
in  her. 

**The  second  night  was  worse  than  the 
first,  and  never  a  man  turned  in.  Least- 
ways, no  man  took  more  'n  'is  boots  off* 
Though  what  good,  I  dunno.  If  so  be 
she  'ad  done  an  Atalanta  we  'd  'ave  been 
left,  for  nothin'  could  'ave  lived  in  the  sea. 
It  was  get  through  or  bust,  and  it  looked 
more  like  busting,  I  must  say.  For  when 
they  could  'ave  'ove  her  to,  they  didn't. 

•*  Billy  and  me  stood  most  of  the  night 
just  aft  of  the  deck-house,  and  with  us 
was    the    bo'son's  mate.      I  never    seed 
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anyone  so  'appy  as  Billy  was,  for  the  worse 
it  got,  the  more  'e  cheered  up. 

"  *  Let  'er  rip,'  says  'e,  '  there  ain't 
nothin'  like  excitement.  It  '11  be  the 
death  o'  me  one  of  these  days.  What 
cheer !  go  it,  my  beauty ! ' 

**  *  Oh,  dry  up,'  says  the  bo'son's  mate, 
who  *ad  the  fear  of  God  in  'is  'eart. 
*  She '11  go,  she'll  go.  And  this  time. 
Oh,  Lord ! ' 

"  And  down  went  the  W.  If.  Smith  with 
a  plunge  that  made  me  a  bit  sick.  And 
she  took  it  in  over  the  'ead,  solid  green  it 
was,  and  it  came  over  from  the  top-gallant 
fo'c'sle  two  foot  deep,  roaring  like  a 
cataract. 

"  The  skipper  yelled  out  from  the  break 
of  the  poop,  and  the  bo'son  crawled  aft, 
hanging  on  to  the  rail. 

"  *  Get  a  couple  of  canvas  bags  and  oil,' 
says  the  old  man,  '  and  sling  them  over 
forward  from  the  cat'eads.' 

**  *  Yes,  Sir,'  says  the  bo'son's  mate. 
And  me  and  Billy  helps  him. 

•* '  Who 's  going  to  bell  the  cat'ead  ? ' 
says  Billy.  '  For  the  man  as  goes  on  the 
fo'c'sle  'ead  takes  'is  blooming'  life  in  'is 
•and.' 

**  *  Yes,  that 's  it,'  says  the  other  chap, 
lookin'  pea-green  by  the  light  of  the  lamp 
in  the  bo'son's  locker. 

"  And  Billy  laughs. 

" '  I  '11  do  one,'  says  'e. 

"  And  'e  looks  at  me. 

"He  forced  my  'and,  mates.  And 
though  I  felt  sick  enough  to  believe  that 
even  a  sailor-man's  life  was  worth  livin',  I 
says,  *  I  'm  on  for  the  other.'  And  then 
the  bo'son's  mate  looked  a  bit  easier,  and 
not  so  much  like  a  Calashee  in  cold 
weather. 

"  But  I  'm  tellin'  you,  it  was  a  pretty  job. 
It  came  out  all  right  for  me,  for  we  waited 
for  a  smooth,  and,  though  it  was  as  black 
as  the  Earl  of  Hell's  riding-boots,  I  nipped 
up  quick  and  got  the  bag  fast,  with  no 
more  than  one  small  sea  over  me.  But 
the  way  she  felt,  and  the  wind  and  the 
blackness,  rather  cooled  me  down.  And 
though  I  knew  Billy  was  close  'andy  on  the 
starboard  side,  I  couldn't  see  my  'and 
before  my  face.  And  the  roar  of  her  when 
she  rose  was  deafenin'.    But  at  last,  back 


I  come.  I  found  the  bo'son's  mate 
peepin'  round  the  deck-'ouse,  and  when  I 
grabbed  'old  of  the  rail  there,  says  'e — 

"  *  Where 's  Gordon  ? ' 

"  And  just  then  she  yawed  and  caught  a 
heavy  one  right  on  the  port  bow,  and  she 
rolled  to  port  and  then  right  over  again. 
And  near  six  foot  of  green  water  came 
over  the  starboard  rail  amidships  and 
filled  'er  up  to  the  top-gallant  rail,  and  as 
she  rolled  again  it  went  over  the  port  side. 
I  'ung  on  the  'and-rail  aft  of  the  deck- 
'ouse,  and  of  a  sudden  I  was  caught  round 
the  waist  by  the  bo'son's  mate,  as  I  thinks, 
and  then,  though  I  did  feel  as  if  the 
W.  H.  Smith  was  a  clean  goner,  she  began 
to  recover,  and  got  on  an  even  keel,  and 
rose  again.  I  catches  hold  of  the  man  as 
held  me,  and  sets  'im  on  his  legs. 

" '  Oh,  Billy 's  gone  I '  I  cries  out.  '  He 's 
gone,  he 's  gone ! ' 

"And  the  chap  gasps.  And  then  I 
seed  it  wasn't  the  bo'son's  mate  at  all.  It 
was  Billy.  He  'd  been  washed  overboard 
right  at  the  cathead,  and  washed  aboard 
again  when  the  big  sea  came  over  the 
starboard  rail. 

"  He  tells  me  quick  in  my  ear. 

"  *  And  where 's  Higgins  ? ' 

"  •  Where  ? '  says  I. 

"  But  we  never  seed  'im  again.  The  sea 
as  put  Billy  on  board  took  the  bo'son's 
mate  over.  And  'e  wasn't  the  only  man, 
for  the  cook's  mate  went  too,  either  then 
or  later,  and  the  mate  'ad  'is  leg  busted 
agin  the  signal-box. 

"  The  oil  for'ard  did  but  little  good.  It 
made  a  bit  of  a  smooth  between  the 
whiskers  and  the  foremast,  but  not  enough 
to  stop  the  sea  comin'  in  further  aft  thick 
and  'eavy.  And  the  sea  got  worse  and 
worse. 

"  *■  Them  little  bags  is  just  like  spitting 
on  a  bumin'  kerosene-cask  to  put  it  out,' 
says  Billy.  *  I  'm  goin'  to  get  the  two 
five-gallon  cans  with  the  taps,  and  set  'em 
goin'  for'ard.' 

" '  How  get  'em  ? '  I  arsts.  For  Higgins 
'ad  took  the  keys  with  'im. 

"  '  Very  careless  of  Higgins,'  says  Biliy. 
But  he  burst  open  the  locker  with  a  big 
splice-bar,  and  he  got  out  the  cans  and 
shoved  'em  in  for'ard,  in  what  Eyetalians 
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in  America,  at  the  Star  Theatre,  New  York, 

-on  Oct.  30,  as  the  Queen  in  **  Charles  L'*); 

1884,  Viola ;  1885,  Margaret,  in  "  Faust"  ; 

1886,  Peggy,  in  "Raising   the   Wind"; 

1887,  Josephine,  in  **  Werner"  ;  Ellaline, 
in  "The  Amber  Heart";  1888,  Lady 
Macbeth  ;  1889,  Catherine  Duval,  in  "The 
Dead  Heart";  1890,  Lucy  Ashton,  in 
"  Ravenswood  "  ;  1891,  Nance  Oldfield  ; 
1892,  Queen  Katherine,  in  "  Henry  VHL"; 
Cordelia ;  1893,  Rosamund,  in  **  Becket"  ; 
1895,  Guinivere,  in  "  King  Arthur  "  ;  1896, 
Imogen;  Lady  Soupire,  in  "Journeys  End 
in  Lovers  Meeting  "  ;  1 897,  the  title  rdle  in 
"  Madame  Sans-Gene."  This  record  alone, 
setting  aside  the  previous  accomplish- 
ments of  the  actress,  is  a  brilliant  one, 
and  affords  abundant  proof,  not  only  of 
versatility,  but  of  sheer  hard  work.  But 
the  chronicle  is  not  yet  complete.  In 
the  autumn  of  1880,  there  being  no  part 
for  her  in  "  The  Corsican  Brothers," 
then  revived  at  the  Lyceum,  Miss  Terry 
again  appeared  in  the  principal  provincial 
towns,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Kelly, 
playing  Lilian  Vavasour,  Lady  Teazle,  and 
Portia.  Her  most  remarkable  achievement 
at  this  period  was  the  performance  of 
Beatrice.  Her  impersonation  of  the 
character  at  the  Grand  Theatre,  Leeds, 
on  Sept.  3,  1880,  "  for  the  first  time  on  any 
stage,"  was  the  forerunner  of  the  revival 
of  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing"  at  the 
Lyceum,  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in  the 
history  of  Henry  Ir\'ing*s  career.  It  should 
also  bo  mentioned  that  on  one  of  her 
tours — that  of  1878 — Miss  Terry  made  her 
appearance  as  Frou-Frou,  in  an  adapt- 
ation of  Meilhac  and  Hal^vy's  comedy, 
entitled  "  Butterfly."  While  on  tour  in 
1896  with  Sir  Henry  Irving,  she  acted,  at 
Chicago  and  New  York,  the  heroine  in 
Mr.  Lawrence  Irving's  one  -  act  drama, 
"  Godefroi  and  Yolande."  Miss  Terr}'  has 
appeared  before  the  Queen  on  two  oc- 
casions. On  April  26,  1889,  at  Sandring- 
ham,  she  acted  Portia  to  Henr}'  Irving*s 
Shylock;  and  on  March  18, 1893.  at  Windsor, 
she  was  the  Rosamund  to  his  Becket. 

Miss  Terry  is  an  actress  by  cultivation 
as  well  as  birth.  Her  early  training 
taught  her  the  mechanical  part  of  her 
profession,  a  fact  frequently  lost  sight  of 


by  those  who  talk  about  her  "  personality" 
as  though  that,  and  that  alone,  constituted 
her  claim  to  consideration.  But,  if  Miss 
Terry  had  not  learned,  by  hard  and  con- 
stant work,  the  technique  of  the  player's 
art,  she  would  not  hold  the  high  position 
which  has  been  hers  for  over  twenty  years. 
She  differs  from  the  other  great  actresses 
of  our  day  in  this— there  is  never  a  touch 
of  trickery  in  her  performances.  Certain 
actresses,  for  instance,  will  often  go  list- 
lessly through  the  greater  portion  of  a 
play,  reserving  themselves  for  some  great 
scene,  some  terrific  outburst,  the  studied  pre- 
paration for  which  is  patent  to  the  skilled 
observer,  and,  no  matter  how  fine  may  be 
the  effect  of  the  particular  scene  for  which 
they  have  exerted  themselves,  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  whole  thing  is  apparent.  With 
Ellen  Terry,  however,  the  spectator  can 
never  discern  anything  beneath  the  character 
which  she  is  personating.  The  result  is 
that,  despite  the  talk  about  her  person- 
ality—as if  there  could  be  a  really  great 
actress  who  did  not  possess  that  charm — 
to  think  of  Ellen  Terry  is  to  bring  to  mind 
a  long  gallery  of  fair  women  who,  made 
richer  by  the  embodiment  of  the  actress, 
form  a  mental  picture,  the  creation  of 
which  is  an  achievement  which  should  be 
a  source  of  great  pride  to  the  actress. 
While  we  actually  witness  her  acting, 
the  character  which  she  portrays  lives 
for  us  in  flesh  and  blood,  being  often 
ennobled  by  her  personality.  And,  after 
all,  w'hat  is  this  quality  in  her  acting  of 
which  we  have  heard  so  much  but  that  of 
true  womanliness  ?  This  is  the  dominant 
note  in  her  acting.  Whatever  she  does  on 
the  stage,  this  quality  is  ever  present. 
Consequently,  in  characters  which  call  for 
the  expression  of  a  certain  hardness  of 
nature  she  is  at  a  disadvantage.  Her 
Lady  Macbeth,  interesting  as  it  was,  lost 
from  this  very  charm  of  gentleness,  this 
pathetic  stop,  this  womanly  feeling  with 
which  the  actress  is  so  endowed.  But  if 
the  stage  has  lost  a  Lady  Macbeth — as 
we  understand  the  character — it  has  found 
in  her  the  absolute  realisation  of  more 
than  one  Shaksperean  part.  The  long 
list,  stretching  from  Ophelia  to  Imogen, 
includes  two  characters,  at  least,  which 
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were  perfectly  rendered  by  her.  If  she 
had  done  nothing  else  on  the  stage 
her  Portia  and  her  Beatrice  would  entitle 
her  to  be  called  famous.  I  can  conceive 
nothing  finer  in  acting  than  the  trial  scene 
from  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  when 
Henry  Irving  is  the  Shylock  and  Ellen 
Terry  the  Portia.  It  is,  in  both  cases,  the 
expression  of  the  highest  art  of  the  actor. 
Miss  Terry's  Portia  is  comedy,  with  the 
undercurrent  of  love.  So  it  is  with  her 
Beatrice,  brilliant,  bewitching  in  its 
comedy,  but  with  the  womanly  touch  ever 
present.  The  tender,  clinging  grace  of 
her  Ophelia,  the  innocence  and  girlish- 
ness  of  the  character  in  her  hands, 
its  sweet  plaintiveness,  have  not  been 
equalled,  or  even  approached,  by  any 
other  actress  whom  I  have  seen  in  the  part 
during  the  last  eighteen  years.  Since  the 
summer  of  1878,  when  I  first  saw  Ellen 
Terry,  I  have  witnessed  every  one  of  her 
chief  creations,  and  it  has  always  seemed 
to  me  that  whether  she  is  playing  a  purely 
pathetic  part  or  some  spirited  character 
in  comedy,  her  acting  is  inspired  by  this 
great  feature — the  womanliness  with  which 
she  invests  every  part  she  touches.  The 
beauty,  engendered  by  true  feeling,  of  her 
Dora;  the  simple  pathos  of  her  Olivia, 
contrasted  by  the  cleverness  and  brightness 
of  her  acting  in  **  All  is  Vanity,"  are  my 
first  recollections  of  her ;  and  to  recall 
her  impersonations  of  to-day  is  but 
to  dwell  on  the  same  gentle  feeling 
in  her  Cordelia,  the  same  pathos  in 
Imogen,  and  the  same  buoyancy,  the  same 
merriment,  the  same  fund  of  comedy,  in 
her  "  Madame  Sans-Gene."  In  her  most 
successful  characters  —  and  these,  be  it 
noted,  are  all  characters  which  exhibit 
the  gentle  side  of  woman's  nature — 
there  is  the  evidence  of  true  feeling, 
surcharged  with  tears  or  laughter,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Considered  merely  as  a 
comedy  actress,  Miss  Terry  takes  very 
high  rank.  Her  Beatrice  is  comedy  of 
the  most  dazzling  kind ;  but,  in  parts 
where  there  is  opportunity  for  touching 
the  pathetic  stop  more  nearly,  she  is,  as  I 
think,  at  her  best.  An  important  character- 
istic of  her  acting  is  that  she  can  approach, 
and     cross     when    necessary,    that    thin 


border  line  which  separates  pathos  from 
merriment.  She  can  change  our  smiles 
into  tears  at  will.  And,  best  of  all,  she 
never  lets  her  audience  know  **how  it's 
done."  In  the  future  history  of  the  stage, 
she  will  stand  out  alone,  bevond  all 
English  actresses  of  our  time.  She  cannot 
be  compared  with  anyone,  for  there  is  no 
one  like  her,  or  ever  has  been,  on  our 
stage.  Some  of  our  players  are  actresses 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  know  the 
tricks  of  the  theatre,  while  others  trade 
upon  their  **  personality"  or  their  "tem- 
perament," forgetting  that  nature  without 
art  is  a  poor  qualification  for  success  on 
the  stage.  Miss  Terry  is  a  happy  com- 
bination of  art  and  nature — the  former  used 
as  a  means  to  an  end,  the  latter  always 
properly  controlled — hence  her  success. 
She  gets  at  the  heart  of  the  character  which 
she  is  personating  with  so  much  truth  to 
nature,  allied  to  the  ability  to  express  the 
emotion  perfectly,  that  we  feel  the  reality 
of  the  performance.  When  the  tears  come 
into  her  eyes — as  in  the  memorable  scene 
in  *'  King  Lear  " — we  know  those  tears 
to  be  the  genuine  outcome  of  her  rendering 
of  the  character,  and  when  those  same 
eyes  dance  with  merriment — as  in  Beatrice 
or  Madame  Sans-Gene— we  laugh  with,  not 
at,  the  actress,  for  the  joyousness  which 
she  expresses  is  real. 

This  article  would  not  be  complete 
unless  the  love  and  devotion  of  Miss 
Terry  to  her  children  were  recorded.  Miss 
Edith  Craig  and  Mr.  Gordon  Craig,  as  her 
daughter  and  son  are  professionally  known, 
have  always  found  in  her  a  fond  mother, 
ever  careful  of  their  interest  and  happi- 
ness, while  it  is  a  pretty  and  touching 
sight  to  witness  her  affection  for  her  grand- 
child, Rosemary  Nell,  of  whom  she  is  par- 
ticularly fond.  Her  London  house,  in 
Barkston  Gardens,  Earl's  Court,  reflects  in 
every  single  article — furniture,  pictures, 
books — the  innate  taste  of  the  artist  and 
the  gentle  feeling  of  the  woman.  The 
same  sense  of  art  and  of  womanliness 
are  evident  in  her  picturesque  cottage  in 
the  old-world  Sussex  village  of  Winchel- 
sea,  whither  she  retreats,  in  search  of  the 
peace  of  the  country,  as  often  as  her  duties 
will  permit.  ,  Austin  Brereton. 


"You'd  have  'ad  thunder,"  said 
Hillyard ;  and  he  turned  to  the 
others.  They  were  sitting  in  the  smoking- 
room  of  the  Sailors'  Home  at  Hull, 
chewing  tobacco  and  the  cud  of  dismal 
reflection  such  as  comes  up  when  times 
are  hard  and  the  weather  beastly.  For 
outside,  Salthouse  Lane  was  ankle-deep 
in  slush,  while  rain  and  bitter  sleet 
mingled  upon  an  easterly  wind  fresh  from 
the  North  Sea. 

"  Bah,  shut  the  bloomin'  door,  can't 
yer  ?  "  said  Hillyard  impatiently,  as  a  new- 
comer came  in. 

"  I  was  shuttin'  of  it,"  said  the  other 
man.  "  Do  you  want  me  to  shut  it  when 
I  'm  on'y  'arf  in,  or  outside,  mate  ?" 
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"  No,  but  it's  that  cold,  it  would  freeze 
the  toes  off  of  a  North  Sea  pilot,  and  I  'm 
Just  out  of  the  Mediterranean,"  said  Hill- 
yard, more  go od-tempe redly  than  he  had 
yet  spoken ;  for  he  was  evidently  the  boss 
of  the  crowd  by  right  of  strength  and  a 
certain  savage  temper.  He  spoke  with 
decision,  and  there  was  the  salt  of  the 
seven  seas  on  his  tanned  face.  Not  a 
craft  afloat  but  he  knew  her;  the  paint 
and  the  funnel  of  a  tramp  were  common 
inevitable  knowledge  to  him, 

"But  I  was  tellin'  you,"  he  went  on, 
"about  Gordon,  our  mate  in  the /apan, 
when   we   went  to   Reval   with  a  mixed 
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cargo,  what  Eyetalians  calls  a  fritter  mister, 
and  come  back  with  rickers.  He  was  a 
man.  Now,  wasn't  Gordon  a  man,  you 
Thompson  ?  " 

And  Thompson  nodded. 

"  You  see  what  Thompson  thinks,"  said 
Hillyard  to  Luker,  "  and  what  *e  says  goes 
with  me.  I  don't  care  if  'e  did  bung  up 
your  eye.  If  so  be  'e  *d  bunged  up  mine, 
I  'd  say  the  same.  'Cause  I  knowed  him 
long  afore  I  ever  clapped  eyes  on  the 
/apart,  with  her  bloomin'  old  eight-ton-a- 
day  and  eight-knot-an-hour  steady  crawl. 
I  knew  'im  in  the  W,  H,  Smith,  out  of 
'Frisco  for  Ilo-Ilo.  And  'e  w^as  afore  the 
stick  with  me  ('e  'adn't  no  second  greaser's 
ticket'  then),  and  I'm  telling  you  it 
wouldn't  'ave  bin  *  Tom's  bound  to  Hilo ' 
with  us  if  it  'adn't  bin  for  'im.  I  own 
that  as  a  man  in  the  fo'c'sle  he  was  a  bit 
of  a  sea-lawyer ;  but  then,  *e  'ad  eddica- 
tion.  I  seed  his  sisters'  photos,  and  the 
girls  was  daisies — quite  the  lady. 

**  But,  as  I  was  a  say  in',  'e  was  a  sea- 
lawyer,  and  when  he  shipped  in  the 
W,  H,  Smith  he  took  it  into  'is  'ead  as  she 
wam't  seaworthy,  and  was  too  deep,  and  he 
tried  to  get  us  to  skin  out. 

"  Oh,  but  if  Gordon  'ad  the  'eavy  'and 
(when  it  was  wanted,  Luker)  ^e  'ad  a 
tongue,  and  he  could  make  up  any  kind  of 
a  yarn  as  easy  as  make  sennit,  and  'e  'd 
work  round  of  a  man  before  'e  knowed  it, 
and  'e  'd  enough  brass  about  'im  to  sheet  a 
cruising  frigate  with. 

**  Says  'e,  one  day,  as  we  squatted  in 
the  fo'c'sle  of  the  W,  H,  Smith,  for  we  went 
aboard  that  time  three  davs  afore  she 
sailed,  hell  itself  not  being  fuller  of  devils 
than  'Frisco  was  of  sailors,  and  the  skipper 
being  noways  scared  of  our  skipping ;  says 
he — Gordon  I  mean — *  This  bloomin'  old 
hooker  is  a  doomed  craft,  mates.* 

**  *  'Ows  that  ?  '  I  arsts  'im,  for  'e  spoke 
serious,  and  serious  *e  looked. 

**  *  She  is,'  says  'e  ;  *  she 's  that  deep, 
and  they  've  got  her  by  the  *ead  now. 
And  at  this  season  we  shall  get  it  stiff 
from  the  north-east,  and  the  seas  out 
yonder,  when  it  do  blow,  why,  they  're 
short  and  steep,  and  she'll  dive,  and, 
what 's  more,  she  '11  never  come  up  no 
more.' 


*' '  You  believe  it  ? '  says  a  Dutchman. 

"  *  I  do,  solemn,'  says  Gordon.  '  I  met 
a  man  as  was  shipmates  in  her  on'y 
yesterday;  and  I  says  to  'im,  "  I  'm  in  the 
W.  H,  Smith,'*  and  'e  says,  "  Do  you  know 
her.^"  And  of  course  I  answers,  "No, 
what  *s  wrong  ?  "  He  screws  his  face  up 
and  says,  "  Well,  she 's  rather  a  wet  ship." 
**  Wet,  is  that  all  ?  "  I  answers,  and  then 
he  says,  "She's  worse  than  the  Leanderzs 
washed  over  and  killed  more  than  seventy 
men  in  five  years."  And,  what 's  more,  I 
believe  'im,  and  I  'm  going  to  sling  it,  and 
if  you  bloomin'  fools  likes  to  go  on  a 
survey  of  the  North  Pacific  deepwater 
soundings,  you  may.' 

"  That  was  the  way  Gordon  slung  it  at 
us.  And  next  day  he  gives  us  more. 
When  I  'd  got  to  know  'im  I  believed  as 
the  man  'e  'd  met  was  never  signed  on  no 
ship's  papers.  For  the  matter  of  that, 
I  reckon  he  never  met  no  one,  nor 
ever  *eerd  tell  of  the  nature  of  the  old 
hooker. 

"  But,  Lord,  how  he  did  pile  it  on,  and 
before  we  know'd  it  we  'd  all  got  a  scare, 
and  we  funked  the  very  notion  of  going 
to  sea  in  her.  You  know,  you  chaps,  'ow 
it  is  with  men.  After  all,  we  're  on'y  like 
sheep,  that 's  my  notion  ;  and  I  've  worked 
with  sheep  in  Chile  up  beyond  Santa  Rosa 
de  los  Andes,  where  you  started  in  my 
time  for  the  Cumbre  Pass  over  into  the 
Plate. 

**  So  there  we  was  in  a  panic,  *so  to 
speak,  and  when  Gordon  says,  '  skip,'  one 
night,  why  we  was  like  kids  at  school, 
and  over  the  side  we  tumbled. 

"And  who  d'ye  think  we  jostled  agin 
but  the  skipper  ? 

"  *  What 's  all  this  } '  'e  roars,  for  'e  'ad  a 
voice,  though  not  so  bad  in  'is  nature  for 
an  American  shipmaster. 

"  And  we  shoves  Gordon  in  front,  and 
'e  lets  out  as  we  weren't  on,  and  the 
skipper  gets  mad,  and  says,  *  Oh,  you  ain't, 
ain't  you  ? '  And  away  'e  goes,  and  we 
goes  into  Brown's  on  the  Front  for  a 
drink.  And  when  we  'd  *ad  about  three 
a  policeman  comes  in,  and  then  more ; 
and  the  end  of  it  was  about  twenty  took 
us  off  to  the  *  'Ouse  of  Correction,'  where 
they  corrected  us  on  plank  beds  and  skilly 
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and  cocoa  for  forty-eight  hours.  And 
they  takes  us  on  board  with  the  irons  on 
our  *ands,  Mr.  Billy  Gordon  among  us. 

"  Laugh,  you  bet  we  laughed.  It  was  a 
mighty  fine  joke,  and  Gordon,  'e  goes  at 
the  'ead  of  the  percession,  walking  very 
proud,  but  making  the  bobbies  die  of 
laughing.  '£  was  a  joker,  and  didn't  mind 
it  a  bit. 

"  So  we  came  on  board,  and  the  skipper, 
in  his  shore-going  toggery  and  an  'igh  *at, 
gives  us  what-for  in  the  perlitest  way, 
making  as  if  we  was  saloon  passengers. 
And  Gordon  says,  *  Much  obliged,'  just  as 
a  gentleman  might.  For,  as  I  said,  he  was 
eddicated,  and  his  sisters  was  good  to 
look  at — quite  the  lady,  both  of  them. 

*•  And  out  to  sea  we  goes. 

**  *  You  mind  your  bloom  in*  stops,*  says 
the  old  man,  'and  bygones  is  bygones. 
Fbu  was  all  skippers  a  while  back,  but  I  'm 
skipper  now,  and  I  '11  skip  you  if  you 
ain't  good  and  smart.  So  now  then, 
my  bullies,  you  can  turn  to.  Calashee 
watch  till  we  gets  outside  the  Gate.'  For 
we  lay  off  Goat  Island  another  forty-eight 
hours. 

"  You  'd  'ave  thought  Gordon  would 
'ave  took  it  bad,  being  so  euchred.  But 
no,  'e  didn't.  I  don't  take  no  back  seat 
when  sailorising  is  on,  not  with  no  man, 
bar  that  I  'm  not  so  quick  as  I  was  ;  but 
Gordon — Billy  we  called  'im  then — was  up 
to  my  mark  at  everything,  and  over  it  on 
navigation,  for  that  I  know'd  nothing  of. 
And  'e  was  as  quick  as  any  cat,  I  '11  say 
that ;  aloft  as  in  jaw.  And  no  man  could 
best  'im  with  his  tongue. 

"  Howsoever,  we  'ad  a  good  time  for 
about  three  weeks,  though  the  wind  was 
light ;  and  then  it  breezed  up  from  the 
nor'-nor'-east  and  it  began  to  look  bad. 
She  steered  like  a  'bus  on  a  greasy  road, 
and  never  a  man  but  funked  his  trick  at 
the  wheel,  till  one  day— and  it  was  bad 
that  day — Billy  Gordon  was  takin'  her, 
and  I  had  the  lee  wheel. 

"  *  Steer  small,'  says  the  mate,  a  bit  of  a 
hard  nut,  and  Billy  answers  'im — 

**  *  If  any  man  can  steer  small  with  'er 
before  the  wind,  I  'd  like  to  meet  'im,  Sir,' 
says  'e,  quite  civil  and  anxious. 

•*  *  Don't  give  me  any  back  talk,  sonny,' 


says  th?  mate;    and  then  the  old  man 
comes  up. 

"  •  What 's  that,  Gordon  ? '  'e  arsts. 

"  *  I  said,  Sir,  as  no  man  could  steer  'er 
small  before  the  wind  and  a  'eavy  fol- 
lowin'  sea.' 

**  *  I  can,*  says  the  old  man,  for  'e  *d  bin 
'aving  'is  morning,  and  was  feqlin'  good. 

**  And  with  that  Gordon  steps  out  a  bit 
perlitely,  and  the  skipper  takes  'er  from 
'im ;  and  Yates,  the  mate,  lookin'  as  black 
as  the  nor'-east  quarter,  took  the  lee 
wheel. 

**  Gordon  comes  and  stands  by  me,  and 
'e  damns  my  eyes  quiet  for-smilin'. 

"  *  Look  solemn,  you  bloomin'  idiot,* 
says  'e. 

**  And  solemn  I  looked,  though  the  old 
man  was  giving  her  twice  the  wheel  that 
Billy  give  'er.  And  though  he  got  'er  at 
last  fair  in  'and,  'e  'ad  two  points  off  each 
way,  and  no  nearer  for  his  life  could  'e 
get  her,  though  *e  fair  sweated. 

"  Presently  'e  turned  to  Yates. 

"'Would  you  like  to  try,  Mr.  Yates?' 
says  'e  civil.  But  Yates  was  quite  sober, 
and  'e  was  riled  at  the  skipper  givin*  'im- 
self  away,  and  'adn't  no  notion  of  doing  it 
'imself. 

**  *  Thank  you,  but  no,  Captain  Greer,* 
says  'e,  and  with  that  the  old  man  gives 
the  wheel  up  to  Billy,  who  got  her  a  deal 
closer  than  'e  *ad. 

"And  that  night  it  blew  a  snorter  that 
lasted  full  thirty-six  hours.  Some  of  you 
chaps  know  what  it  was  like,  and  some  of 
you  don't.  But  the  truth  is,  she  was  deep 
and  a  bit  by  the  'ead,  and  when  she 
plunged  there  was  the  same  'eavy  feelin* 
as  a  ship  with  half-a-dozen  feet  of  water 
in  her. 

"  The  second  night  was  worse  tiian  the 
first,  and  never  a  man  turned  in.  Least- 
ways, no  man  took  more  'n  'is  boots  off. 
Though  what  good,  I  dunno.  If  so  be 
she  *ad  done  an  Atalanta  we  'd  *ave  been 
left,  for  nothin'  could  'ave  lived  in  the  sea. 
It  was  get  through  or  bust,  and  it  looked 
more  like  busting,  I  must  say.  For  when 
they  could  'ave  'ove  her  to,  they  didn't. 

**  Billy  and  me  stood  most  of  the  night 
just  aft  of  the  deck-house,  and  with  us 
was    the    bo' son's  mate.      I  never    seed 
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anyone  so  *appy  as  Billy  was,  for  the  worse 
it  got,  the  more  'e  cheered  up. 

**  *  Let  'er  rip,*  says  'e,  *  there  ain't 
nothin*  like  excitement.  It  '11  be  the 
death  o'  me  one  of  these  days.  What 
cheer  I  go  it,  my  beauty  1 ' 

"  *  Oh,  dry  up,'  says  the  bo'son's  mate, 
who  'ad  the  fear  of  God  in  'is  'eart. 
*  She '11  go,  she'll  go.  And  this  time. 
Oh,  Lord  I ' 

"And  down  went  the  W.  H.  Smith  with 
a  plunge  that  made  me  a  bit  sick.  And 
she  took  it  in  over  the  'ead,  solid  green  it 
was,  and  it  came  over  from  the  top-gallant 
fo'c'sle  two  foot  deep,  roaring  like  a 
cataract. 

"  The  skipper  yelled  out  from  the  break 
of  the  poop,  and  the  bo' son  crawled  aft, 
hanging  on  to  the  rail. 

"  *  Get  a  couple  of  canvas  bags  and  oil,* 
says  the  old  man,  '  and  sling  them  over 
forward  from  the  cat'eads.' 

"  *  Yes,  Sir,'  says  the  bo'son's  mate. 
And  me  and  Billy  helps  him. 

"  *  Who  *s  going  to  bell  the  cat'ead  ? ' 
says  Billy.  '  For  the  man  as  goes  on  the 
fo'c'sle  *ead  takes  'is  blooming*  life  in  'is 
•and.' 

"  *  Yes,  that 's  it,*  says  the  other  chap, 
lookin'  pea-green  by  the  light  of  the  lamp 
in  the  bo*son*s  locker. 

"  And  Billy  laughs. 

" '  I  *11  do  one,'  says  'e. 

"  And  'e  looks  at  me. 

"He  forced  my  'and,  mates.  And 
though  I  felt  sick  enough  to  believe  that 
even  a  sailor-man's  life  was  worth  livin',  I 
says,  '  I  'm  on  for  the  other.'  And  then 
the  bo'son's  mate  looked  a  bit  easier,  and 
not  so  much  like  a  Calashee  in  cold 
weather. 

"  But  I  *m  tellin'  you,  it  was  a  pretty  job. 
It  came  out  all  right  for  me,  for  we  waited 
for  a  smooth,  and,  though  it  was  as  black 
as  the  Earl  of  Hell's  riding-boots,  I  nipped 
up  quick  and  got  the  bag  fast,  with  no 
more  than  one  small  sea  over  me.  But 
the  way  she  felt,  and  the  wind  and  the 
blackness,  rather  cooled  me  down.  And 
though  I  knew  Billy  was  close  'andy  on  the 
starboard  side,  I  couldn't  see  my  'and 
before  my  face.  And  the  roar  of  her  when 
she  rose  was  deafenin*.     But  at  last,  back 


I  come.  I  found  the  bo'son's  mate 
peepin'  round  the  deck-'ouse,  and  when  I 
grabbed  'old  of  the  rail  there,  says  'e — 

"'Where's  Gordon?' 

"  And  just  then  she  yawed  and  caught  a 
heavy  one  right  on  the  port  bow,  and  she 
rolled  to  port  and  then  right  over  again. 
And  near  six  foot  of  green  water  came 
over  the  starboard  rail  amidships  and 
filled  'er  up  to  the  top-gallant  rail,  and  as 
she  rolled  again  it  went  over  the  port  side. 
I  *ung  on  the  *and-rail  aft  of  the  deck- 
*ouse,  and  of  a  sudden  I  was  caught  round 
the  waist  by  the  bo'son's  mate,  as  I  thinks, 
and  then,  though  I  did  feel  as  if  the 
W,  H,  Smith  was  a  clean  goner,  she  began 
to  recover,  and  got  on  an  even  keel,  and 
rose  again.  I  catches  hold  of  the  man  as 
held  me,  and  sets  *im  on  his  legs. 

" '  Oh,  Billy 's  gone !  *  I  cries  out.  '  He  *s 
gone,  he*s  gone!' 

"And  the  chap  gasps.  And  then  I 
seed  it  wasn*t  the  bo'son's  mate  at  all.  It 
was  Billy.  He  'd  been  washed  overboard 
right  at  the  cathead,  and  washed  aboard 
again  when  the  big  sea  came  over  the 
starboard  rail. 

"  He  tells  me  quick  in  my  ear. 

"  *  And  where 's  Higgins  ?  * 

" '  Where  }  *  says  I. 

"  But  we  never  seed  'im  again.  The  sea 
as  put  Billy  on  board  took  the  bo*son*s 
mate  over.  And  'e  wasn't  the  only  man, 
for  the  cook's  mate  went  too,  either  then 
or  later,  and  the  mate  *ad  'is  leg  busted 
agin  the  signal-box. 

"  The  oil  for'ard  did  but  little  good.  It 
made  a  bit  of  a  smooth  between  the 
whiskers  and  the  foremast,  but  not  enough 
to  stop  the  sea  comin*  in  further  aft  thick 
and  *eavy.  And  the  sea  got  worse  and 
worse. 

"  *  Them  little  bags  is  just  like  spitting 
on  a  bumin'  kerosene-cask  to  put  it  out,' 
says  Billy.  '  I  'm  goin'  to  get  the  two 
five-gallon  cans  with  the  taps,  and  set  'em 
goin'  for'ard.* 

"  *  How  get  'em  ? '  I  arsts.  For  Higgins 
*ad  took  the  keys  with  'im. 

"  *  Very  careless  of  Higgins,'  says  Biliy. 
But  he  burst  open  the  locker  with  a  big 
splice-bar,  and  he  got  out  the  cans  and 
shoved  'em  in  for'ard,  in  what  Eyetalians 
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calls  retreaters,  and  turned  on  the  taps  at 
a  fair,  good,  steady  trickle. 

"  Now  I  *d  'eard  tell  often  of  oil,  and 
what  it  does,  but  I  never  believed  it  before. 
After  Billy  'ad  set  it  flowin*  we  never  took 
a  drop  abroad,  and  the  quarter-deck  fair 
dried  up.  I  went  aft  and  stood  under  the 
poop- ladder,  and  presently  the  second 
mate  comes  down. 

"  *  That  scheme  of  them  oil- bags  works, 
don*t  it  ?  *  says  *e.  *  I  believe  it  was  just 
touch-and-go  when  we  put  'em  over.' 

**  *  Yes,  Sir,'  says  I.  But  I  never  told 
'im  about  Billy,  and  I  'alf  forgot  to  tell  'im 
'ow  Higgins  was  gone. 

"  And  about  four  bells  in  the  morning 
watch  we  was  quite  through  with  the  thick 
of  it,  and  the  sea  went  down  with  the  rain 
which  come  on  then. 

•'  But  the  bo' son  was  mad  when  he 
found  his  locker  burst  open  and  the  oil- 
cans gone. 

'*  He  went  aft  flying,  and  makes  a  com- 
phint  to  the  skipper. 

***\Vho  done  it.^'  says  the  old  man. 
And  Billy,  being  then  at  the  wheel, 
speaks — 

"  *  I  done  it,  Sir.' 

"  *  Then,  by  the  tail  of  the  sacred 
tail,  you — saved  the  bloomin*  ship,'  says 
the  old  man.  '  I  thought  it  was  them 
bags.' 

"  But  the  bags  alone  wouldn't  'ave 
fetched  us  into  Ilo,  for  the  difference  them 
tanks  made  was  enough  to  make  a  man 
believe  as  a  'ogs'ead  of  oil  would  smooth 
all  that  lies  between  the  Cape  and  the 
South  Pole. 

"  At  Ilo-Ilo,  Billy  skipped  out,  and  he 
hooked  it  off  into  New  Guinea,  and  'ad 
three  years  foolin'  round.  I  met  'im  again 
right  'ere  in  Hull,  and  then  'e  'ad  his 
second-mate's  ticket.  We  went  one  trip 
together,  me  bein'  bo'son,  to  St.  Peters- 
burg and  back.  And  two  years  later  'e 
was  mate  of  the  /apart,  and  a  thunderin' 
good  man  as  mate  *e  was. 

**  Work  was  what  'e  loved,  and  when  out 
of  a  job  'e  was  sick.  At  sea  'e  was  merry , 
but  not  to  be  played  with  by  no  means. 
Between  this  time  and  his  last  trip  with  me 
'e  was  in  several  lines,  mostly  in  the  Baltic, 
Mediterranean,  and  Black  Sea  trades.     '£ 


was  in  every  port  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  to  Batoum  and  Poti  and  Kertch,  and 
Novorosisk  and  Sulina  and  Galatz,  and 
Ibrail.  But  what  I  started  out  to  tell 
you  chaps  was  our  trip  to  Reval  this 
last  time. 

"  We  left  this  'ere  place  just  in  about 
time  to  get  there  when  the  ice  broke  up 
and  there  was  still  plenty  of  it  round. 
But  the  old /apan  was  built  for  such  work, 
and  she  ploughed  through  ice  that  would 
have  stove  the  guts  out  of  a  common 
^lediterranccm  fair-weather  tramp.  She 
came  back  right  enough,  or  mebbe  I 
would  not  be  talkin'  here.  But  just  as  we 
came  away  from  Reval  most  everyone  on 
board  was  queer.  For  that  rotten  disease 
they  calls  influenza  was  layin'  'em  out  in 
Russia  like  the  cholera.  Before  we'd  been 
three  days  at  sea  the  old  man,  a  thick- 
headed old  snorter  he  was,  was  down  with 
it,  hollerin'  like  a  man  with  delirious  trim- 
mings, and  the  third  mate  (she  was  a  good 
boat  for  the  officers,  and  'ad  three  watches) 
he  went  down  too.  Criminy!  they  was 
bad.  I  'ad  a  touch  of  it.  And  for  three 
days  I  wanted  to  die  and  get  out  of  such  a 
black  world.  I  'adn't  no  more  'ope  in  me 
than  if  I  was  in  'ell  on  a  grid.  Frying  it 
was,  and  'elpless  as  a  kid.  Why,  man  alive, 
I  cried !  And  then  the  second  mate  'e  goes 
under,  fair  knocked  out ;  a  rag  of  a  man  'e 
was  at  'is  best,  but  no  more  in  'im  when  'e 
'urt  himself  than  in  an  old  soup  and  bully 
tin.  So  poor  Billy  Gordon  'ad  it  all  to 
'imself. 

"You  chaps,  for  all  you  're  mostly 
chaps  as  never  saw  real  tall  water,  knows 
what  a  blasted  'ole  the  Baltic  is  when  it  is 
bad  weather.  It  was  bitter  then,  and  a 
north-easter  as  sharp  as  a  razor,  that  went 
through  a  man.  There  was  ice  about  even 
then,  ice  in  bergs,  and  small  floes  drifted 
out  of  rivers.  And  it  blew  at  least  three- 
quarters  of  a  gale  all  the  time. 

•*  So  you  may  guess  that  poor  Gordon 
'ad  an  'ell  of  a  time  on  the  bridge.  What 
could  'e  do  with  all  the  rest  down  ?  Why 
nothin',  as  'e  said  to  me,  but  stick  it  out. 
And  'e  stuck  it  out  like  a  man,  as  'e  was» 
and  as  I  told  vou. 

"  Says  I  to  him, '  For  Gawd's  sake,  sling 
it,  Mr.  Gordon  1 '     For  I  could  see  *e  was 
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sicken  in'   for  the  flu.      But    he  answers 
angry. 

"'And  who'll  be  in  charge  of  her?' 
says  'e. 

"  That  night  the  fever  got  'im.  After 
'e  'd  bin  six-and-thirty  hours  on  the  bridge, 
with  hardly  a  get-off  for  ten  minutes  all 
the  while,  he  calls  me. 

"  *  I  *ve  got  it  at  last,*  he  said  ;  *  now 
look  you  'ere,  Tom,  I  'm  not  going  off. 
They  're  all  down,  and  none  of  you  knows 
nothing.* 

•*  *  I  knows  the  rule  of  the  road,*  I  told 
'im.     And  he  laughed. 

**  *  You  think  so,  sonny,  but  wait  till  you 
get  into  the  thick  of  it,  and  red  lights  and 
green  lights  as  thick  as  a  chemist's  shop, 
and  your  head  '11  go.  And  so  will  the  old 
Japan.* 

"  And  'e  stuck  on  the  bridge  till  'e  just 
couldn't  stand.  All  the  time  the  skipper 
was  as  weak  as  a  kid,  and  would  weep  if 
the  steward  said  a  word  to  him  'e  didn't 
like.  And  the  second  and  third  were  real 
bad  too.  But  I  've  my  doubts  if  they  was 
as  bad  as  Gordon. 

**  For  now  'e  was  lyin'  on  that  freezing 
cold  bridge,  wrapped  up  in  blankets, 
aching  in  every  limb,  and  just  'orrid  to 
look  at.  But  'e  said,  'Don't  yOu  touch 
me.  Just  you  tell  me  what 's  ahead.'  I 
stood  there  most  of  the  time  watching  *im 
and  lookin'  out.  And  according  as  I  told 
'im  what  lights  there  was,  so  *e  said, 
*  Port,  or  starboard  ; '  and  then  I  saw  as 
my  rule  of  the  road  would  sometimes  'ave 
cured  *im  and  me  and  the  others  of  the 
flu,  and  any  other  troubles,  too,  for  that 
matter. 

"And  now  we  was  getting  down  to 
London  River,  where  wc  was  bound.  But 
sometimes  I  did  think  as  Billy  would  go 
out  before  we  ever  got  in  sight  of  the 
Nore.  For  he  couldn't  hardly  speak,  and 
he  looked  just  pitiful  and  like  a  ghost. 


But  he  was  true  grit,  and  never  even 
moaned,  unless  'e  slept  for  a  few  minutes. 
And  all  the  time  'e  should  'ave  bin  in  'is 
blankets,  and  even  then  it  was  a  chance 
for  'im.  And  at  last  he  fainted  dead  away, 
but  not  till  I  told  *im  there  was  a  pilot 
boat  nigh  handy.  The  old  man  was  a 
river  pilot,  and  so  they  didn't  look  for  us 
to  take  one.  But  Billy  says,  •  Signal  for 
one,'  and  he  fainted  as  I  rung  the  telegraph 
for  them  to  ease  'er  down. 

"  When  the  pilot  came  on  board  I  took 
Billy  in  my  arms — a  skeleton  'e  was — ^and 
carried  'im  down  below.  I  knew  'e  *d 
never  get  over  it ;  and  'e  never  did.  'E 
died  inside  of  a  week  or  so :  one  of  his 
sisters  wrote  and  told  me.  She  was  a 
regular  lady,  and  I  kept  'er  letter  by  me  a 
long  time,  until  I  got  drunk  and  lost  it. 
But  if  I  did  it  couldn't  be  'elped,  and  she 
sent  me  Billy's  likeness.  He  was  what  I 
call  a  man,  and  not  a  thing  in  the  shape  of 
a  man.  'E  could  'it  *ard,  and  swear  'ard, 
and,  at  the  right  time,  drink  'ard ;  but  'e 
knowed  *is  work  as  few  blooming  officers 
knows  theirs.  And,  when  ninety-nine 
men  out  of  a  *undred  would  *ave  caved  in, 
'e  stuck  there  and  done  'is  duty ;  knowin', 
if  a  man  could  know,  as  it  would  be  'is 
death.  A  man,  I  say,  he  was.  And  if  *e 
did  wipe  you  over  the  *ead  with  a  stopper, 
I  dessay  you  dcsarved  it,  Luker." 

"  I  dessay,  too,"  said  Luker.  "  I  never 
said  as  'e  wasn't  a  good  man.  It  takes  a 
good  man  to  'it  me." 

"  I  done  it  myself,"  said  Hillyard. 

"Well,  did  I  hever  say  you  didn't.*^" 
asked  Luker.  "  But  there  ain'  no  other 
bloomin'  swine  in  this  room  as  can  say  the 
same." 

As  they  were  all  sober,  and  mostly 
Dutchmen,  nothing  came  of  the  challenge. 

"  Hark !  don't  it  blow } "  said  one. 
And  the  deadly  north-easter  roared  down 
the  dismal  street. 
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THE  people  of  Liverpool  are  strenu- 
ously jealous  of  the  reputation  of 
their  city.  In  the  streets,  in  the  tramcars, 
and  even  in  the  guide-books,  they  proclaim 
aloud  that  it  is  the  first  port  in  the  world, 
and,  after  London,  the  first  city  in  the 
British  Isles.  It  is  a  great  port — espe- 
cially for  the  Scots,  the  Irish,  and  the 
Welsh ;  it  has  mixed  its  native  population 
with  the  three  neighbouring  nationalities 
to  a  more  equal  and  greater  extent  than 
any  town  in  the  British  Isles.  Liverpool  is 
an  epitomised  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
It  is  the  metropolis  of  that  most  blessed  of 
British  virtues,  individual  enterprise.  There 
is  no  nursing  and  coddling  of  fads  and 
theories — everybody  and  everything  must 
pay  its  way.  Its  public  institutions,  its 
colleges,  and  its  picture  galleries  are  the 
results  of  individual  munificence,  and  the 
only  representative  of  a  zoological  garden 
it  has  got  is  the  trading  collection  of 
William  Cross,  naturalist. 

A  great  number  of  ships  come  into 
Liverpool  in  a  year  ;  the  exact  number 
is  a  matter  of  indifiference.  If  you  state 
a  number,  a  Glasgow  man  will  deduct 
from  it  and  a  Liverpool  man  will  add  to 
it ;  but  scarcely  a  vessel  comes  up  the 
Mersey  from  foreign  parts  without  some 
rare  beasts  and  birds  for  the  Cross  Em- 
porium. Mr.  Cross  has  taken  advantage 
of  the  central  position  Liverpool  holds  in 
the  world's  commerce,  and  made  it  the 
seat  of  the  chief  trade  in  wild  beasts  and 
birds,  certainly  in  this  country,  probably 
in  the  world.  The  trade  has  gone  from 
London  to  a  large  extent.  The  London 
naturalists  think  it  has  gone  to  Hamburg  ; 
probably  it  has  gone  up  St.  George's 
Channel  and  not  up  the  North  Sea.  Lines 
of  steamers  from  China,  from  India,  from 


the  coasts  of  Africa  and  South  America, 
from  all  tropical  regions,  are  constantly 
landing  drafts  of  wild  beasts  and  birds  at 
the  Mersey  Docks.  Liverpool  is  central 
to  collect,  and  it  is  also  central  to  dis- 
tribute, supplying  public  and  private 
zoological  gardens,  travelling  shows,  and 
domestic  collections  throughout  this 
country. 

Being  curious  to  know  how  a  trading 
naturalist  lived  and  moved  and  had  his 
being,  how  he  came  by  his  supplies  and 
his  knowledge,  how  he  found  his  market, 
how  menageries  were  raised  and  managed, 
and  how  the  public  received  their  practical 
education  in  natural  history,  I  visited 
Liverpool  to  spend  a  day  with  Mr.  Cross. 
There  was  no  intention  on  my  part  of 
interviewing  him ;  an  interview  is  the  most 
difficult  to  write  and  the  most  uncomfort- 
able to  read  of  all  forms  of  present-day 
fictitious  literature.  On  arriving  in  Liver- 
pool there  was  not  the  slightest  difficulty 
in  finding  out  the  Cross  Emporium ;  every 
man  I  met  in  the  street  knew  it — even  the 
policeman.  It  lay  hid  away  among  the 
gaunt  and  massive  warehouse  blocks  that 
flank  the  North  Docks.  The  exterior  was 
painted  dead  black,  except  for  a  brilliant 
band  of  yellow  that  carried  the  name  of 
the  o^vner.  The  painter's  brush  had 
done  its  best  to  hide  the  signs  of 
age ;  but  its  low  doorways,  its  narrow 
windows,  its  tiled  roof  and  squat  form, 
its  many  gables  and  curious  gang- 
ways proclaimed  it  to  have  been  part  of 
Liverpool  long  before  that  city  made  the 
proud  boast  of  being  the  first  port  in  the 
world.  Conscious  of  its  own  modesty,  the 
building  seems  to  have  withdrawn  into 
the  gloomy  shelter  of  this  wilderness  of 
warehouses,    out    of   sight  of  the  ever- 
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hurrying,  ever-scurr}ing-  crowd  upon  the 
landing-stage,  and  out  of  hearing  of  the 
overhead  trains  that  rush  along  the  docks. 
Its  modest  mien  belies  the  building.  It 
is  more  than  a  mere  passing  horns  for 
involuntary  zoological  immigrants:  it  is 
a  university  or  seminary  for  the  higher 
education  of  animals.  Lions  are  trained, 
monkeys  are  taught  how  to  cam  a  liveli- 
hood both  for  themselves  and  for  the 
people  that  buy  them ;  elephants  become 
proficient  beggars,  and  parrots  are  given  a 
vocabulary  if  they  have  not  got  one  already. 
Some  of  the  most  successful  exhibits  seen 
in  the  music-hall  or  the  side  show  in  recent 
times  have  finished  their  education  here. 

No  one  passing  along  those  back  streets 
of  Liverpool  would  suspect  that  the  black, 
gloomy,  unostentatious  block  in  front  of 
him  was  the  scene  of  the  busiest  trade  in 
wild  beasts  in  the  wide  world.  The  build- 
ing, perhaps  on  a  larger  scale  than  usual,  is 
typical  of  the  trade.  The  craze  for  orna- 
mental fronts,  large  windows  for  display, 
airy  rooms,  modern  fittings,  which  has 
swept  the  ordinary  shop-keeping  public, 
has  left  the  trading  naturalist  unaffected, 
content  to  carry  on  his  business  in  dingy, 
stuffy  rooms,  just  as  his  predecessors  did 
in  the  days  of  Egypt,  Greece,  or  Rome. 
The  front  part  of  the  Cross  Emporium 
was  evidently,  in  days  long  past,  a  dwell- 
ing-house, and  from  this  a  series  of  stables, 
barns,  and  lofts  has  grown  out  into  the 
back-yard.  In  the  doonvay,  where  in 
former  times  probably  stood  the  umbrella- 
stand,  a  great  male  gorilla,  with  frown- 
ing brows  and  open  ferocious  mouth, 
stretches  out  his  fat  clumsy  hand  to 
welcome  the  visitor — a  fit  porter,  stuffed 
and  perfectly  safe,  for  the  establishment 
patronised  by  the  few  members  of  his  race 
that  come  to  see  the  civilisation  of  Europe 
with  their  own  eyes.  Over  the  gorilla, 
suspended  by  a  piece  of  string  from  the 
ceiling  of  the  narrow,  dimly  lighted 
entrance  -  hall,  dangles  a  lion,  so  limp 
and  lifeless  that  there  is  not  even  a  whisk 
in  the  tail  to  brush  the  dust  from  its  tawny 
sides.  In  fact,  the  appearance  that  meets 
the  eye  on  passing  the  threshold  of  the 
Cross  Emporium  might  lead  the  uninitiated 
to  suspect  that  tribes  of  tiger,  bear,  deer. 


antelope,  and  other  strange  beasts  had  just 
entered  and  hung  their  skulls  on  the  walls 
as  we  might  our  hats ;  while  the  miscel- 
laneous litter  that  fills  the  comers  could 
only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that 
bands  of  South  Sea  warriors  had  left  all 
their  worldly  gear  in  the  keeping  of  the 
gorilla  and  lion,  and  gone  to  see  the 
menagerie  in  the  rear. 

.Off  this  curiously  fumished  entrance- 
hall,  in  a  snug  little  office,  sat  Mr.  Cross, 
busily  at  work.  On  a  bookshelf  behind 
him  stood  a  miniature  consulting-library, 
consisting  of  works  on  natural  history  by 
so  diverse  authors  as  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
Brehm,  and  Buffon.  Scattered  round  the 
room,  in  odd  nooks  and  on  the  walls,  in 
happy  disorder,  were  curios  of  all  kinds 
from  all  places,  photographs  and  mementos 
of  many  rare  exhibits  that  have  passed 
through  his  hands,  especially  of  the  Indian 
village  that  he  brought  home  and  planted 
so  successfully  in  Liverpool  in  the  Jubilee 
year.  Books,  curios,  and  photographs 
indicated  a  catholicity  of  taste  and  a  wide 
and  peculiar  knowledge.  Telegraph  and 
message  boys  came  and  went  constantly, 
shipping  clerks  came  with  bills  of  lading, 
carmen  waited  for  his  signature,  and  a 
huge  pile  of  correspondence  lay  in  front  of 
him,  probably  the  most  peculiar  budget  of 
letters  opened  in  Liverpool  of  a  morning. 
One  was  from  a  journalist  who  wanted  to 
know  if  there  was  a  school  for  parrots  in 
Liverpool,  and,  if  so,  he  would  feel  obliged 
if  some  details  of  the  curriculum  were 
supplied  him.  Much  of  the  correspond- 
ence is  from  secretaries  of  zoological 
gardens  and  owners  of  the  private  zoo- 
logical parks  that  are  more  numerous  in 
England  than  in  any  other  country.  A 
communication  from  an  agent  announced 
that  the  whole  of  the  private  zoological 
collection  of  the  Khedive,  consisting  of 
over  a  score  of  lions,  numerous  tigers, 
black  panthers,  leopards,  hyaenas  (spotted 
and  striped),  ostriches,  rheas,  cassowaries, 
storks,  pigmy  cattle,  and  heaps  of  others, 
had  been  shipped,  and  was  already  well 
on  its  way  to  Liverpool,  where  they  were 
subsequently  landed  safe  and  well,  none 
the  worse  for  their  long  voyage,  and  by 
the  time  this  is  read  the  collection  will  be 
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scattered  all  over  Europe.  The  menagerie 
seemed  to  me  to  be  already  full  to  over- 
flowing, and  it  was  difficult  to  sec  how  this 
new  addition  could  be 
packed  away :  but  Mr. 
Cross  assured  me,  with  a 
smile,  that  the  place  was 
at  present  empty ;  at 
acy  rate,  when  com- 
I>ared  with  the  plethora 
in  the  early  spring,  when 
travelling  menageries, 
setting  out  for  their 
summer  tour,  had  to 
be  furnished  with  stock. 
The  Cross  Emporium 
is  constantly  filling  and 
constantly  emptying;  a 
cargo  of  snakes — tons 
of  them — that  had  been 
landed  some  short  lime 
previous  to  my  visit,  had  pw.^,ft.■™,,  b.™ 

almost  completely  disappeared.  Flocks  of 
parrots,  cockateels,  lemon-crested  cockatoos 
from  New  South  Wales,  grey  parrots  from 
West  Africa,  amazons  of  all  kinds  and 
colours,  herded  and  screamed  together  in 


large  cages,  watting  to  be  sold  to  buyers  at 
so  much  a  score.  One  wondered  how  Mr. 
Cross  had  got  such  a  large  and  motley 
collection  of  beasts  and 
birds  together,  and  much 
more  how  he  could  ever 
get  rid  of  them.  The 
trade  in  wild  beasts  is 
far  more  extensive  in 
England  than  most 
people  suspect. 

The  circumstances 
which  determineaman's 
work  in  life  are  always 
worth      knowing,     and 


the    : 


:  the 


owner  of  a  large  and 
peculiar  business  such 
as  that  of  Mr.  Cross, 
the  circumstances  have 
quite  a  special  interest. 
The  story  of  how  he 
became  a  naturalist  is  quite  a  striking 
study  in  heredity.  A  naturalist — even  a 
trading  naturalist^has  to  be  bom,  and  the 
Cross  family  have  got  into  a  habit  of  being 
bom  in  that  way ;  the  bent  for  collecting. 
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studying,  and  dealing  with  all  fonns  of 
life  has  become  hereditary.  Now  if  a 
man  is  born  with  such  a  bent,  he  ought  to 
be  bom  rich  like  Mr.  Walter  Rothschild, 
and  gather  within  his  own  domain  the 
richest  and  rarest  of  living  things,  such  as 
may  be  seen  any  day  in  Tring  Park. 
Failing  that,  he  may  follow  the  footsteps 
of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Seebohm,  a  famous 
ornithologist,  by  becoming  rich  and  spend- 
ing the  rest  of  his  life  in  indulging  his 
hobby.  Still  one  course  remains — the 
hobby  must  be  made  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood, and  that  is  the  course  the  Cross 
family  have  invariably  adopted.  In  the 
later  decades  of  last  century,  a  Captain 
Cross,  of  Bristol,  forsook  the  sea  to 
become  a  trading  naturalist.  In  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  years  before 
the  Zoological  Gardens  in  Regent's  Park 
had  come  into  being,  Exeter  Change,  in 
the  Strand,  the  fashionable  resort  for 
people  interested  in  curious  beasts  and 
birds  of  that  time,  was  kept  by  Mr. 
Edward  Cross.  He  was  an  exceedingly 
well-known  man  in  his  day;  his  name  is  fre- 
quently quoted  by  the  leading  naturalists  of 
the  time,  and  some  of  his  specimens  may  still 
be  seen  in  the  Natural  History  Museum  at 
South  Kensington.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  he  was  practically  the  first  to  put  the 
chimpanzee  on  exhibition  for  the  public, 
while  the  present  William  Cross,  of  Liver- 
pool, was  the  first  to  bring  the  gorilla  alive 
to  Europe.  William  Cross,  of  Liverpool, 
was  born  in  London  some  fifty-five  years 
ago,  where  his  father  was  a  trading 
naturalist ;  but  when  the  central  part  that 
Liverpool  was  to  play  in  the  world's 
commerce  became  evident,  the  family  left 
London,  and  the  foundation  of  the  present 
business  was  laid.  The  father  retired  from 
business  again  and  again,  but  always 
returned,  till  he  found  that  peace  in  death 
he  only  found  in  his  business  when  alive. 
The  business  has  grown  aud  expanded 
enormously  under  the  quick  instinct  and 
careful  business  habits  of  the  present 
owner,  and  is  likely  ^o  keep  on  doing  so, 
for  the  young  and  coming  generation  are 
as  keen  naturalists  as  any  of  the  former 
generations. 
A  peculiar  Bohemianism  clings  to  all 


that  have  to  do  with  the  wild  beast  trade, 
whether  as  naturalists  or  showmen — ^a 
slovenliness  and  carelessness  in  dress  and 
habit,  a  laxity  in  the  observance  of  those 
conventions  and  convictions  that  keep  the 
staid  population  of  these  islands  in  strict 
subjection.  Such  crude  notions  still  pre- 
vail, at  any  rate  in  country  minds.  When 
the  travelling  menagerie,  which  has  taught 
the  villagers  all  they  know  of  natural 
history,  and  preached  a  sermon  on  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  all  the  week, 
breaks  up  in  the  village  square .  of  a 
Sdnday  morning  to  move  to  its  next 
camping-ground,  every  head  bows  ready 
acquiescence  in  church  as  the  preacher 
pronounces,  in  unmistakable  terms,  where 
'  that  camping-ground  will  finally  be.  People 
holding  such  views  will  be  thoroughly  dis- 
appointed if  they  should  visit  Mr.  Cross. 
They  will  find  he  is  peculiarly  attentive  to 
his  dress  and  manner;  he  is  a  militant 
total  abstainer,  and  an  active  participator 
in  the  aflfairs  of  his  chapel,  as  in  every 
philanthropic  movement  in  Liverpool.  He 
would  be  the  last  to  claim  for  his  business 
an  altruistic  aim  ;  and  yet  in  his  own  way 
he  has  perhaps  done  more  to  popularise 
and  educate  the  people  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  many  and  diverse  living  things  oi 
this  world  than  any  other  living  man — 
professors  not  even  excepted. 

**  This  is  the  heyday  of  the  naturalist's 
trade,"  remarked  Mr.  Cross.  **  At  the 
present  moment  we  are  reaping  the  world's 
crop  of  living  things — a  crop  that  is  the 
product  of  infinite  centuries.  There  never 
was  before  in  the  world's  history  such  an 
abundant  supply,  and  there  will  never  be 
such  a  supply  again.  Exactly  the  same 
thing  is  taking  place  now  as  happened 
long  ago  to  the  early  settlers  in  the  States. 
They  found  tracts  covered  with  magnificent 
forests,  which  they  destroyed  in  the  most 
reckless  manner.  Their  descendants  would 
give  a  good  deal  to  have  those  forests 
back  again.  The  same  thing  happened 
to  the  wild  animals  that  swarmed  on  the 
prairies.  When  I  commenced  business 
some  thirty  years  ago,  I  could  have  as 
many  of  these  magnificent  animals,  the 
American  bison,  delivered  at  ;^2o  a  head 
in  Liverpool,  as  I  cared  to  buy,  and  now 
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one  cannot  be  bouglit  for  j^iso.  An 
attempt  is  being  made  in  Lancashire 
to  breed  them  in  captivity :  it  may 
succeed  ;  but  they  have  never  been 
bred  successfully  in  the  London  Gardens, 
and  in  all  likelihood  this  magnificent 
animal  will  become  extinct :  that  is  what 
is   happening,   or   has  happened,   to   all 


expeditions  start  from  the  coast  to  trade, 
to  shoot,  to  capture,  or  to  explore  and 
bring  back  the  results  of  their  labour.  The 
southern  parts  are  rapidly  coming  under 
the  white  man's  sway,  and  when  he  comes 
on  the  scene  all  the  noble  forms  of  wild 
life  disappear.  Not  an  elephant,  zebra, 
giraffe,  or  antelope  is  to  be  seen  now  where 


the  larger  game  of  America.  Australia  is 
following  rapidly  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
States.  At  present  that  country  is  still 
opening  up.  Kangaroos,  emus,  cockatoos, 
and  parrots  are  being  shot  and  captured 
as  the  settlers  take  the  land  under  their 
care,  so  that  at  present  these  are  abundant 
in  the  market;  but  that  abundance  will 
soon  cease.  Africa,  the  richest  store- 
house the  naturalist  now  possesses,  is 
rapidly  becoming  impoverished.  Every  day 


troops  were  formerly  tobe  had;  but  probably 
this  isnotdue  somuch  to  their  extermination 
as  to  the  fact  that  they  are  being  driven  in 
towards  the  centre  of  the  Dark  Continent. 
But  as  long  as  this  invasion  of  new  country 
goes  on,  the  supply  will  be  abundant ;  but 
that  cannot  last  for  long.  Other  circum- 
stances have  to  do  with  the  increased 
supply  of  the  present  day.  Freight  is 
cheaper,  better,  and  quicker  than  in  olden 
days ;    steamers  are  more  numerous,  and 
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open  up  new  tracts  of  country  formerly 
inaccessible.  Then  the  railways  in  India, 
in  Siam,  in  China,  especially  the  opening- 
up  of  the  rivers  of  that  great  empire,  allow 
us  to  procure  with  ease  animals  that  could 
not  formerly  be  obtained  at  any  price.  In 
this  way  I  came  by  quite  a  new  species  of 
deer  from  China,  Bnt  the  present  abundant 
supply  is  due  also  to  the  fact  that  the  busi- 
ness customs  of  the  trade  have  been  quite 
changed.  Formerly  the  supply  was  largely 
dependent  on  ship  captains,  sailors,  or 
other  private  speculators,  who  bought  in 
foreign  ports  what  they  thought  could  be 
sold  to  advantage  at  home.  Now  special 
collectors  are  sent  out.  At  the  present 
moment,  besides  agents  in  all  the  big  ports 
of  the  world,  I  have  quite  a  number  of 
men  in  different  parts  of  the  world  collect- 
ing for  me,  and  sending  home  at  once 
large  consignments." 

In  the  last  twelve  years  Mr.  Cross  has 
imported  over  a  million  parrots — a  million 
sources  of  infinite  happiness  and  infinite 
miserj'.  They  have  been  of  all  kinds — 
macaws,  hyacinthe,  red  and  blue,  blue  and 
yellow  ;  cockatoos,  lemon  -  crested  and 
slender-billed ;  parrakeets,  lorikeets,  tur- 
quoistnes,  and  budgerigars ;  blue  and 
double-fronted  amazons ;  but  the  staple 
trade  has  been  in  the  grey  parrot.  The 
grey  parrot  is  the  best  linguist  of  its  kind  ; 
the  rest  imitate,  but  it  spfais ;  it  has  got 
the  brains  and  intelligence  of  the  parrot 
race,  and  at  times  a  fair  share  of  their 
faults,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  gifted 
with  immortality.  A  well-known  authority 
in  the  parrot  world  has  said  that  the  grey 
parrot  has  no  business  to  die.  It  has 
little  respect,  however,  even  for  such  an 
authoritative  opinion,  although  those 
that  are  so  fortunate  as  to  tide  over 
all  the  ills  a  tropical  immigrant  meets 
with  on  landing  in  this  country  frequently 
do  live  to  a  green  old  age.  Nobody 
would  be  more  pleased  than  Mr.  Cross 
to  find  out  a  way  of  keeping  them 
alive  ;  they  certainly  show  him  no  special 
leniency.  He  told  me  much  concerning 
the  trade  in  this  bird.  They  are  natives 
of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  where  they 
are  caught  by  negroes  when  quite  young, 
and  brought  down  to  trading  ports  for  sale 


by  the  score.  The  negro's  mathematical 
ability  being  rather  limited,  he  refuses  to 
sell  in  slump,  and  insists  upon  disposing 
of  each  bird  singly,  the  price  for  each  bird 
having  to  be  planked  down  as  it  is  handed 
over  to  the  purchaser.  They  are  shipped 
by  the  thousand  in  large  cages,  and 
brought  quickly  to  Liverpool.  The  retail 
traders  buy  them  by  the  score  at  such  a 
price  as  allows  them  to  make  a  handsome 


profit  by  selling  them  at  fifteen  shillings  a 
head.  Many  of  them  die  from  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  brought  on  hy  the  draughts, 
the  cold,  and  damp  of  our  climate  ;  many 
die  probably  from  solitary  confinement. 
At  any  rata,  the  rate  of  mortality  is  much 
lower  if  newly  imported  birds  are 
kept  in  pairs.  Hence,  many  people 
buy  two  young  birds  at  a  time.  Others, 
no  doubt,  die  from  bad  feeding;  and 
the  bacillus  of  consumption  is  said  also 
to  cause  the  death  of  many.  In  what- 
ever form  death  may  come  to  them,  there 
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is,  no  doubt,  an  alarming  and  shocking 
mortality  among  grey  parrots  in  their  early 
days  in  this  country ;  and  hence  a  parrot 
that  has  become  acclimatised  is  worth  very 
much  more  than  a  newly  imported  bird. 
Mr.  Cross  told  me  that  many  retailers  sold 
newly  imported  parrots  as  acclimatised 
birds,  and  gave  me  a  graphic  account  of 
how  the  deception  is  carried  out,  which  I 
tested  and  found  perfectly  accurate  on  my 
return  to  London.  On  entering  the  shop 
of  a  bird-dealer  to  buy  a  grey  parrot,  he 
will  probably  show  you  a  very  fine  speci- 
men in  a  cage  hanging  near  the  door. 
The  bird's  vocabulary  is  very  extensive, 
perhaps  too  varied  and  expressive.  Just 
the  bird  one  wants  to  buy,  only  the  price  is 
;^2o.  Another  is  shown  to  you :  its 
vocabulary  is  more  limited  but  its  behaviour 
is  guaranteed,  the  price  being  £$»  When 
a  bird  at  a  more  moderate  price  still  is 
demanded,  the  dealer  is  lost  in  thought 
for  a  moment,  then  suddenly  remembers 
that  a  neighbour  to  whom  he  sold 
a  couple  of  parrots  some  months  ago 
would  probably  sell  them  for  a  consider- 
ation, and  immediately  departs  to  fetch 
them.  His  neighbour  is  really  another 
Mrs.  Harris,  and  lives  in  the  room  over- 
head with  two  or  three  score  of  newly 
imported  parrots,  two  of  which  he  brings 
back  with  him  to  offer  at  thirty  shillings 
each.  If  you  offer  him  a  sovereign  for 
one,  you  will  be  surprised  at  his  imme- 
diately asking  to  what  address  he  shall 
send  the  parrot.  There  is  nothing  for  it 
but  to  put  the  sovereign  down  and  trust 
to  a  one-in-twenty  chance  of  the  bird 
remaining  alive. 

The  anthropoid  apes,  especially  the 
gorilla  and  chimpanzee,  nearly  all  of 
which  pass  through  Mr.  Cross's  hands 
when  they  come  to  tour  Europe,  have  the 
unfortunate  habit  of  dying  even  more 
strongly  pronounced  than  the  grey  parrot. 
It  is  fifty  years  ago  exactly  since  the  gorilla 
race  discovered,  in  the  persons  of  two 
American  missionaries  at  work  in  Loango, 
that  there  were  such  beings  as  white 
men  in  existence.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
Mr.  Cross  brought  to  Liverpool  the  first 
gorilla  that  ever  reached  Europe  alive.  A 
certain   book    had    just    been    published 


which  procured  for  the  animal  a  lively 
reception.  The  book,  which  bore  the 
title  of  "  The  Descent  of  Man,"  had  been 
read  from  beginning  to  end  by  perhaps  a 
score  of  men  in  the  whole  of  Europe ;  but 
its  general  tendency,  as  even  the  non- 
reading  public  knew  well,  was  to  father 
the  human  race  on  the  gorilla.  The  book 
was  written  in  England,  but  Mr.  Cross  had 
to  go  to  Germany  for  a  market,  and  sold 
the  gorilla  to  the  managers  of  the  Berlin 
Aquarium  for  j^iooo.  It  was  only  a  baby, 
and  as  yet  only  young  individuals  have 
been  brought  home,  the  adult  being  too 
strong  and  ferocious  to  be  captured  alive, 
and,  even  if  captured  alive,  too  intolerant 
of  captivity  to  be  kept  alive.  Their  market 
value  has  gone  down  very  considerably ; 
probably  one  could  buy  four  or  five  speci- 
mens for  the  price  paid  for  the  pioneer  of 
the  race.  The  chimpanzee,  a  cousin  of 
the  gorilla,  once  so  rarely  seen,  is  be- 
coming quite  common,  scores  of  them 
having  passed  through  Mr.  Cross's  hands. 
Their  droll  grimaces,  their  crude  imitations 
of  human  habits,  their  tricks  and  their 
playfulness,  make  them  general  favourites 
with  the  show-going  public ;  but  the  high 
rate  of  mortality  makes  showmen  and 
secretaries  of  zoological  gardens  chary  of 
investing  £s^  or  j^ioo  on  one.  Few  of 
them  live  over  two  years  in  England,  the 
case  of  "  Sally,"  which  was  supplied  to 
the  "  Zoo  "  by  Mr.  Cross,  and  lived  there 
eight  years,  being  altogether  an  exception. 
A  trading  naturalist  has  many  different 
kinds  of  people  to  deal  with.  A  new 
species  of  animal  is  always  worth  a 
great  price,  but  a  new  species  can  be 
manufactured  by  an  artist  adept  at  such 
things.  Against  such  artists  a  trading 
naturalist  has  to  guard  himself.  Then  he 
has  to  deal  with  two  very  different  classes 
of  people  :  he  has  the  ordinary  sight-seeing 
public,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  scientists 
on  the  other.  Now  it  is  not  so  difficult  to 
deal  with  the  public;  it  can  usually  be 
ascertained  with  some  degree  of  certainty 
what  they  want ;  at  present  they  demand 
performing  animals.  But  the  scientists 
are  hard  men  to  please.  The  value  of 
an  animal  depends  upon  a  correct  re- 
cognition   of   its    species,    so    that    the 
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unfortunate  trading  naturalist  has  to  be 
an  epitome  of  the  learning  of  all  the 
specialists.-  He  gave  me  a  few  instances 
in  point.  "  Sally "  was  one.  Mr.  Cross 
did  not  think  highly  of  her;  he  prized 
much  more  a  chimpanzee  which  came  to 
him  in  her  company,  beheving  it  to  be  a 
specimen  of  Du  Chaillu's  Koola-Kamha, 


over  to  a  trainer.  It  takes  twelve  to 
twenty-four  months  to  inculcate  even  the 
rudiments  of  a  lion's  edtn^ation.  The 
trainer  takes  complete  charge  of  his  pupil, 
and  tries  by  every  means  to  ingratiate 
himself  into  its  good  graces.  The  length 
of  education  and  its  expense  puts  the 
price  of  a  trained  specimen,  such  as  the 


a  sort  of  chimpanzee  that  had  never  before 
been  seen  in  Europe.  But  the  authorities 
at  the  "Zoo"  thought  quite  differenity  ; 
they  regarded  Koola-Kamba  as  only  an 
ordinary  sort,  but  "  Sally"  they  honoured 
as  a  species  which  had  only  once  before 
been  seen  in  cai)tivity.  To  meet  the 
'  public  demand  for  performing  animals, 
Mr.  Cross  has  got  in  his  service  a 
number  of  trainors.  .\s  we  passed 
through  the  lion-house,  he  poinlcd  out 
a  young  lion  that  showed  special  signs 
of  intelligence,  which  he  intended  handing 


wrestling  lion,  which  was  trained  at  the 
Cross  Emporium,  up  to  a  very  high  figure, 
but  then  it  can  cam  for  its  owner  the 
salary  of  a  Prime  ^linister. 

Some  day,  when  he  has  more  leisure, 
Mr.  Cross  intends  to  sit  down  and  write 
for  the  public  an  account  of  his  life.  It 
will  be  of  interest  for  scientists  and  public 
alike  ;  it  has  been  a  life  of  adventure, 
travel,  and  narrow  escapes.  It  will  cover 
the  most  active  period  in  the  irade  in  all 
rare  forms  of  life  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen  or  perhaps  will  ever  see. 


And  Gareth  lasbld  ic  [k^,  ,  1^  wirt>  bi5  brand 
He  diM-.'^  bis  enemy  backward  Jtwn  tne  brid^^. 
The    damsel  cryir>^,  Avl',! -siricktn  ,     kitchon- J.n:ivd  !  " 
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THE  BVTCHEK  CAME  KIDING  SLOWIY  THROUGH  THE  FOREST  IN  THE  EAKLV  UOKNINO. 
St*  ■•  RtiiH  Hood  amUIit  Mitry  UcH." 


A      VERY      BAD      BUTCHER. 


THE  butcher  came  riding  slowly 
through  tlie  forest  in  the  early 
morning.  His  saddle-bags  were  heavy- 
laden,  and  the  panniers  of  the  pack-mule 
that  he  drove  in  front  of  him  were  piled 
high,  for  he  was  on  his  v/ay  to  Nottingham 
market  to  sell  his  meat.  He  leaned  back 
in  his  saddle,  a  lusty  fellow  with  a  red 
jovial  face,  and  sang  for  sheer  lightness  of 
heart. 

Light  indeed  are  their  hearts  who  have 
come  (as  of  late  the  butcher  had)  after 
long  days  of  adversity  into  the  warmth  of 
prosperity  again  ;  they  are  like  ore  that 
has  been  lost  in  a  dark  underground 
labyrinth  and  at  last  sees  the  sunlight 
streaming  in  and  knows  that  he  is  safe. 
The  butcher's  fat  oxen  had  perished  of  the 
plague ;  his  apprentice  had  robbed  him 
and  left  him ;  he  had  been  driven  to  the 
usurer  in  Nottingham,  and  ihe  usurer's 
greed  was  infinite  and  his  mercies  small. 
Then  the  tide  had  tumc<i,  and  by  slow 
degrees   the    butcher   had   paid    off   his 


debts ;  so  that  this  day  he  carried  in  his 
pouch  all  the  sum  that  the  usurer  could 
in  law  demand  of  him,  even  to  the  last 
penny.  He  would  have  repaid  thrice 
the  sum  that  he  had  borrowed  a  year 
before,  but  even  the  thought  of  this 
could  not  damp  his  spirits,  for  the  sun 
shone,  and  ere  noon  he  would  be  a  free 
man  again. 

So  loudly  he  sang  that  he  heard  not  the 
footsteps  coming  up  behind  him,  and  was 
aware  of  nothing  until  he  felt  a  mighty 
buflfet  on  his  back  that  nigh  knocked  him 
from  his  horse.  Now,  however  good  a 
man's  humour  may  be,  he  is  like  to  be  put 
out  of  it  by  such  treatment,  especially 
when  it  is  accompanied  by  loud  and 
derisive  laughter.  The  butcher  swung 
himself  quickly  from  his  horse  and  faced 
about  angrily  :  there  stood  two  tall  fellows 
bearing  oak  staves.  The  butcher  knew 
not  that  they  were  Robin  Hood  and 
Little  John,  and  supposed  them  to  be 
forest  keepers ;  but  his  pluck  was  good. 
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and  he  could  play  passably  well  with  an 
oak  staff. 

"  A  murrain  on  ye  !  Ye  need  a  lesson 
in  manners  !  "  he  shouted  fiercely. 

The_t\vo  men  laughed  again.  . J!_That 
may  well  be,"  said  Robin.  **We  were 
even  seeking  for  some  man  to  teach  us." 

The  butcher  looked  from  one  to  the 
other.  "Give  me  but  fair  play,  and  I 
will  make  shift  to  knock  a  little  civility 
into  your  thick  pate  myself.  Let  that 
stout  fellow  with  you  but  lend  me  his  staff, 
and  stand  aloof,  and  have  an  eye  to  my 
beasts,  and  I  will  serve  you — him,  too,  in 
his  turn,  if  he  has  the  stomach  for  it." 

This  pleased  Robin.  "  Agreed,"  he  said. 
**  Right  fair  play  I  promise  you." 

"Aye,  aye,"  cried  Little  John.  With  a 
grin  that  was  somewhat  sardonic,  he 
handed  the  butcher  his  staff,  and  withdrew 
with  the  beasts  to  the  shade  of  a  tree  a 
score  of  yards  away.  The  butcher  grasped 
the  staff,  balanced  it  and  tried  it,  and  took 
up  his  stand.  And  without  more  parley 
the  play  began. 

The  butcher  soon  found  that  he  was 
dealing  with  a  man  of  great  strength,  of 
a  quick  eye,  supple  and  agile.  So  rapid 
and  certain  was  Robin's  defence  that  the 
butcher  had  not  yet  been  able  to  get  his 
staff  home  with  any  effect ;  but  in  that 
Robin  had  succeeded  no  better,  and  his 
attack,  the  butcher  thought,  was  clumsy 
and  unskilful.  The  butcher  bethought 
him  of  a  trick  that  had  proved  itself  good 
on  many  a  village  green,  and  he  but  waited 
his  opening  to  test  it  here  also. 

**  Know  you,"  said  Robin,  as  the  contest 
went  on,  "that  you  play  with  Robin 
Hood  ?  " 

"  Prove  it  by  good  yeomanry,"  said  the 
butcher,  a  little  breathless ;  "  no  time  this 
for  words." 

"  Nay,"  said  Robin ;  "  you  yourself  shall 
prove  it  by  doffing  your  cap  to  me." 

At  that  moment  the  butcher  saw  his 
opening  and  tried  his  little  trick.  At  the 
next  moment  his  fiat  cap  spun  from  his 
head,  and  he  went  down  on  the  turf  with 
stars  dancing  before  his  eyes.  One  hand 
still  grasped  the  staff,  the  other  rubbed  his 
bruised  pate.  He  had  not  the  least 
conception  how  it  had  been  done;   his 


impression  had  been  that  Robin's  staff 
was  in  two  places  at  once ;  but  he  knew 
this  for  illusion.  His  first  sentiment  was 
one  of  sincere  admiration. 

"  A .  master  stroke !  "  he  cried.;  ."a 
master  stroke !  I  would  give  a  ycat  of 
my  life  to  know  it." 

"In  some  hands,"  said  Robin,  "you 
had  been  like  to  give  your  whole  life  for 
not  knowing  it.  I  hit  lightly.  Have  I 
split  your  crown  ?  " 

"Nay,"  the  butcher  said,  "my  skin  is 
whole,  for  I  am  of  a  hard-headed  race ; 
but  your  blow  felled  me  as  the  west  gale 
topples  the  old  elms." 

Suddenly  another  thought  occurred  to 
him,  and  his  red  face  grew  rueful  and  sad. 

"  Then  you  are  indeed  Robin  Hood." 

"  I  am." 

"  And  yonder .?" 

"  He  is  called  Little  John.  Hither  I  '* 
he  cried,  and  Little  John  led  up  the  beasts. 

The  butcher  got  on  his  feet  again. 

"  Then,"  he  said,  "  my  luck  has  gone 
back  once  more.  But  a  short  while  ago  I 
sang  for  the  joy  of  my  heart,  thinking 
I  would  to  Nottingham  market  and  sell  my 
meat,  and  pay  the  bloodsucker  that  for 
this  year  has  oppressed  me,  and  for  every 
penny  that  I  borrowed  from  him  now  takes 
from  me  three ;  and  now  I  am  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Robin  Hood,  with  my  two 
laden  beasts  and  the  pouch  of  money  at 
my  belt !  I  must  lose  all ;  but  though  you 
sound  your  horn  and  call  all  your  men 
about  you  I  promise  you  that  I  will  lose 
fighting." 

"  Well  said !  "  cried  Little  John  ;  "  but 
first  it  is  my  turn  with  the  staff." 

"  That  shall  not  be,"  said  Robin  Hood. 
"  You  shall  never  play  with  a  man  that  has 
so  far  had  his  wits  knocked  from  his  brain- 
pan that  he  would  fight  with  fifty,  and  all 
for  two  broken-winded  beasts,  a  load  of 
musty  meat,  and  money  that  is  the  due  of 
a  usurer.  Come,  master  butcher,  how 
say  you  ?  What  sent  you  to  the  usurer  ? 
Tell  us  of  your  misfortunes." 

Somewhat  wondering,  the  butcher  told 

his  story. 

"  Aye,"  said  Robin  Hood,  when  he  had 
heard  all,  "  I  will  take  from  you  your  two 
beasts  and  their  load  of  meat  at  your  own 
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price,  and  I  will  take  the  clothes  from  your 
back  for  a  loan,  and  you  shall  take  mine 
for  the  security." 

"  A  riddle,"  said  the  puzzled  butcher, 
"  I  make  nothing  of  it." 

"  Then,"  said  Robin,  "  I  must  expound 


'twere  no  ill  sport  to  hunt  the  usurer.  At 
any  rate,  we  change.  I  buy  your  beasts 
and  your  load  of  meat,  and,  clad  in  your 
clothes,  ride  off  to  Nottingham.  Yon 
shall  go  hence  with  Little  John,  feast 
royally  on  good  wine    and    pasties  and 


further.  Last  market  day  you  sat  and  drank     warden  pies,  see  the  best  archery  in  the 
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your  ale  at  the  Bush  in  Nottingham,  and  you 
swore  an  oath  that  on  such  a  glorious  day 
of  July  you  would  love  to  be  Robin  in  the 
greenwood." 

"  How  do  you  know  it  ? " 

"In  every  tavern  the  walls  have  ears 
and  voices.  Now  on  this  day  I  swear  that  I 
would  be  a  butcher  in  Nottingham  market. 
Haply  for  the  moment  I  wear^-  of  pillaging 
fat  abbots  or  of  chasing  deer,  and  think 


world — haply  learn  that  same  master- 
stroke with  the  staff." 

"I  will  myself  teach  him  it,"  said  Little 
John.  "A  thousand  have  stayed  for  us 
in  Sherwood,  but  not  one  of  so  much 
spirit." 

"  So  be  it.  Come,  put  a  price  on  your 
wares  and  strip  off  your  clothes,  Master 
Butcher,  This  evening  we  will  meet 
again." 
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open  up  new  tracts  of  countiy  formerly 
inaccessible.  Then  the  railways  in  India, 
in  Si  am,  in  China,  especially  the  opening- 
up  of  the  rivers  of  that  great  empire,  allow 
us  to  procure  with  ease  animals  that  could 
not  formerly  be  obtained  at  any  price.  In 
this  way  I  came  by  quite  a  new  species  of 
deer  from  China.  But  the  present  abundant 
supply  is  due  also  to  the  fact  that  the  busi- 
ness customs  of  the  trade  have  been  quite 
changed.  Formerly  the  supply  was  largely 
dependent  on  ship  captains,  sailors,  or 
other  private  speculators,  who  bought  in 
foreign  ports  what  they  thought  could  be 
sold  to  advantage  at  home.  Now  special 
collectors  are  sent  out.  At  the  present 
moment,  besides  agents  in  all  the  big  ports 
of  the  world,  I  have  quite  a  number  of 
men  in  dtfTerent  parts  of  the  world  collect- 
ing for  me,  and  sending  home  at  once 
large  consignments." 

In  the  last  twelve  years  Mr.  Cross  has 
imported  over  a  million  parrots — a  million 
sources  of  infinite  happiness  and  infinite 
miser>'.  They  have  been  of  all  kinds — 
macaws,  hyacinthe,  red  and  blue,  blue  and 
yellow  ;  cockatoos,  lemon  -  crested  and 
slender-billed  ;  parrakeets,  lorikeets,  tur- 
quoisines,  and  budgerigars  ;  blue  and 
double-fronted  amazons ;  but  the  staple 
trade  has  been  in  the  grey  parrot.  The 
grey  parrot  is  the  best  linguist  of  its  kind  ; 
the  rest  imitate,  but  it  speaks ;  it  has  got 
the  brains  and  intelligence  of  the  parrot 
race,  and  at  times  a  fair  share  of  their 
faults,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  gifted 
with  immortality.  A  well-known  authority 
in  the  parrot  world  has  said  that  the  grey 
parrot  has  no  business  to  die.  It  has 
little  respect,  however,  even  for  such  an 
authoritative  opinion,  although  those 
that  are  so  fortunate  as  to  tide  o\er 
all  the  ills  a  tropical  immigrant  niet>ts 
with  on  landing  in  this  countr)'  frequently 
do  .live  to  a  green  old  age.  Nobody 
would  be  more  pleased  than  Mr.  Cross 
to  find  out  a  way  of  keeping  them 
alive  ;  they  certainly  show  him  no  special 
leniency.  He  told  me  much  concerning 
the  trade  in  this  bird.  They  arc  natives 
of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  where  thoy 
are  caught  by  negroes  when  quite  young, 
and  brought  down  to  trading  ports  for  sale 


by  the  score.  The  negro's  mathematical 
ability  being  rather  limited,  he  refuses  to 
sell  in  slump,  and  in.sists  upon  disposing 
of  each  bird  singly,  the  price  for  each  bird 
having  to  be  planked  down  as  it  is  handed 
over  to  the  purchaser.  They  are  shipped 
by  the  thousand  in  large  cages,  and 
brought  quickly  to  Liverpool.  The  retail 
traders  buy  them  by  the  score  at  such  a 
price  as  allows  them  to  make  a  handsome 


profit  by  selling  them  at  fifteen  shillings  a 
head.  IMany  of  them  die  from  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  brought  on  hy  the  draughts, 
the  cold,  and  damp  of  our  climate ;  many 
die  probably  from  solitary  confinement. 
At  any  rate,  the  rate  of  mortality  is  much 
lower  if  newly  imjiortcil  birds  are 
kept  in  pairs.  Hence,  many  people 
buy  two  young  birds  at  a  time.  Others, 
no  doubt,  die  from  bad  feeding;  and 
the  bacillus  of  consumption  is  said  also 
to  cause  the  death  of  many.  In  what- 
ever form  death  may  come  lo  them,  there 
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is,  no  doubt,  an  alarming  and  shocking 
mortality  among  grey  parrots  in  their  early 
days  in  this  country ;  and  hence  a  parrot 
that  has  become  acclimatised  is  worth  very 
much  more  than  a  newly  imported  bird. 
Mr.  Cross  told  me  that  many  retailers  sold 
newly  imported  parrots  as  acclimatised 
birds,  and  gave  me  a  graphic  account  of 
how  the  deception  is  carried  out,  which  I 
tested  and  found  perfectly  accurate  on  my 
return  to  London.  On  entering  the  shop 
of  a  bird-dealer  to  buy  a  grey  parrot,  he 
will  probably  show  you  a  very  fine  speci- 
men in  a  cage  hanging  near  the  door. 
The  bird's  vocabulary  is  very  extensive, 
perhaps  too  varied  and  expressive.  Just 
the  bird  one  wants  to  buy,  only  the  price  is 
;^2o.  Another  is  shown  to  you :  its 
vocabulary  is  more  limited  but  its  behaviour 
is  guaranteed,  the  price  being  £S'  When 
a  bird  at  a  more  moderate  price  still  is 
demanded,  the  dealer  is  lost  in  thought 
for  a  moment,  then  suddenly  remembers 
that  a  neighbour  to  whom  he  sold 
a  couple  of  parrots  some  months  ago 
would  probably  sell  them  for  a  consider- 
ation, and  immediately  departs  to  fetch 
them.  His  neighbour  is  really  another 
Mrs.  Harris,  and  lives  in  the  room  over- 
head with  two  or  three  score  of  newly 
imported  parrots,  two  of  which  he  brings 
back  with  him  to  offer  at  thirty  shillings 
each.  If  you  offer  him  a  sovereign  for 
one,  you  will  be  surprised  at  his  imme- 
diately asking  to  what  address  he  shall 
send  the  parrot.  There  is  nothing  for  it 
but  to  put  the  sovereign  down  and  trust 
to  a  one-in-twenty  chance  of  the  bird 
remaining  alive. 

The  anthropoid  apes,  especially  the 
gorilla  and  chimpanzee,  nearly  all  of 
which  pass  through  Mr.  Cross's  hands 
when  they  come  to  tour  Europe,  have  the 
unfortunate  habit  of  dying  even  more 
strongly  pronounced  than  the  grey  parrot. 
It  is  fifty  years  ago  exactly  since  the  gorilla 
race  discovered,  in  the  persons  of  two 
American  missionaries  at  work  in  Loango, 
that  there  were  such  beings  as  white 
men  in  existence.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
Mr.  Cross  brought  to  Liverpool  the  first 
gorilla  that  ever  reached  Europe  alive.  A 
certain    book    had    just    been    published 


which  procured  for  the  animal  a  lively 
reception.  The  book,  which  bore  the 
title  of  "  The  Descent  of  Man,"  had  been 
read  from  beginning  to  end  by  perhaps  a 
score  of  men  in  the  whole  of  Europe  ;  but 
its  general  tendency,  as  even  the  non- 
reading  public  knew  well,  was  to  father 
the  human  race  on  the  gorilla.  The  book 
was  written  in  England,  but  Mr.  Cross  had 
to  go  to  Germany  for  a  market,  and  sold 
the  gorilla  to  the  managers  of  the  Berlin 
Aquarium  for  j^iooo.  It  was  only  a  baby, 
and  as  yet  only  young  individuals  have 
been  brought  home,  the  adult  being  too 
strong  and  ferocious  to  be  captured  alive, 
and,  even  if  captured  alive,  too  intolerant 
of  captivity  to  be  kept  alive.  Their  market 
value  has  gone  down  very  considerably ; 
probably  one  could  buy  four  or  five  speci- 
mens for  the  price  paid  for  the  pioneer  of 
the  race.  The  chimpanzee,  a  cousin  of 
the  gorilla,  once  so  rarely  seen,  is  be- 
coming quite  common,  scores  of  them 
having  passed  through  Mr.  Cross's  hands. 
Their  droll  grimaces,  their  crude  imitations 
of  human  habits,  their  tricks  and  their 
pla3rfulness,  make  them  general  favourites 
with  the  show-going  public ;  but  the  high 
rate  of  mortality  makes  showmen  and 
secretaries  of  zoological  gardens  chary  of 
investing  £s^  or  £^^^  on  one.  Few  of 
them  live  over  two  years  in  England,  the 
case  of  "  Sally/'  which  was  supplied  to 
the  "  Zoo  "  by  Mr.  Cross,  and  lived  there 
eight  years,  being  altogether  an  exception. 
A  trading  naturalist  has  many  different 
kinds  of  people  to  deal  with.  A  new 
species  of  animal  is  always  worth  a 
great  price,  but  a  new  species  can  be 
manufactured  by  an  artist  adept  at  such 
things.  Against  such  artists  a  trading 
naturalist  has  to  guard  himself.  Then  he 
has  to  deal  with  two  very  different  classes 
of  people  :  he  has  the  ordinary  sight-seeing 
public,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  scientists 
on  the  other.  Now  it  is  not  so  difficult  to 
deal  with  the  public;  it  can  usually  be 
ascertained  with  some  degree  of  certainty 
what  they  want ;  at  present  they  demand 
performing  animals.  But  the  scientists 
are  hard  men  to  please.  The  value  of 
an  animal  depends  upon  a  correct  re- 
cognition   of    its    species,    so   that    the 
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unfortunate  trading  naturalist  has  to  be 
an  epitome  of  the  learning  of  all  the 
specialists.-  He  gave  me  a  few  instances 
in  point.  "  Sally "  was  one.  Mr.  Cross 
did  not  think  highly  of  her;  he  prized 
much  more  a  chimpanzee  which  came  to 
him  in  her  company,  believing  it  to  be  a 
specimen  of  Du  Chaillu's  Koola-Kamha, 


over  to  a  trainer.  It  takes  twelve  to 
twenty-four  months  to  inculcate  even  the 
rudiments  of  a  lion's  education.  The 
trainer  takes  complete  charge  of  his  pupil, 
and  tries  by  every  means  to  ingratiate 
himself  into  its  good  graces.  The  length 
of  education  and  its  expense  puts  the 
price  of  a  trained  specimen,  such  as  the 


A  PUPIL  AT  THE  CROSS 


a  sort  of  chimpanzee  that  had  never  before 
been  seen  in  Europe.  But  the  authorities 
at  the  "Zoo"  thought  quite  differently; 
they  regarded  Koola-Kamba  as  only  an 
ordinary  sort,  but  "  Sally"  they  honoured 
as  a  species  which  had  only  once  before 
been  seen  in  captivity.  To  meet  the 
'  public  demand  for  performing  animals, 
Mr.  Cro.ss  has  got  in  his  service  a 
number  of  trainers.  As  we  passed 
through  the  lion-house,  he  pointed  out 
a  young  lion  that  showed  special  signs 
of  intelligence,  which  he  intended  handing 


wrestling  lion,  which  was  trained  at  the 
Cross  Emporium,  up  to  a  very  high  figure, 
but  then  it  can  earn  for  its  owner  the 
salary  of  a  Prime  Minister. 

Some  day,  when  he  has  more  leisure, 
Mr.  Cross  intends  to  sit  down  and  write 
for  the  public  an  account  of  his  life.  It 
will  be  of  interest  fur  scientists  and  public 
alike  ;  it  has  been  a  life  of  adventure, 
travel,  and  narrow  escapes.  It  will  cover 
the  most  active  period  in  the  trade  in  all 
rare  forms  of  life  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen  or  perhaps  will  over  see. 
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A     VERY     BAD      BUTCHER. 


THE  butcher  came  riding  slowly 
through  the  forest  in  the  early 
morning.  His  saiidle-bags  were  heavy- 
laden,  and  the  panniers  of  the  pack-mule 
that  he  drove  in  front  of  him  were  piled 
high,  for  he  was  on  his  way  to  Nottingham 
market  to  sell  his  meat.  He  leaned  back 
in  his  saddle,  a  lusty  fellow  with  a  red 
jovial  face,  and  sang  for  sheer  lightness  of 
heart. 

Light  indeed  are  their  hearts  who  have 
come  (as  of  late  the  butcher  had)  after 
long  days  of  adversity  into  the  warmth  of 
prosperity  again  ;  they  are  like  one  that 
has  been  lost  in  a  dark  underground 
labyrinth  and  at  last  sees  the  sunlight 
streaming  in  and  knows  that  he  is  safe. 
The  butcher's  fat  oxen  had  perished  of  the 
plague  ;  his  apprentice  had  robbed  him 
and  left  him  ;  he  had  been  driven  to  the 
usurer  in  Nottingham,  and  ihc  usurer's 
greed  was  infinite  and  his  mercies  small. 
Then  the  tide  had  turned,  and  by  slow 
degrees   the    butcher   had  paid    off   his 


debts ;  so  that  this  day  he  carried  in  his 
pouch  all  the  sum  that  the  usurer  could 
in  law  demand  of  him,  even  to  the  last 
penny.  He  would  have  repaid  thrice 
the  sum  that  he  had  borroHcd  a  year 
before,  but  even  the  thought  of  this 
could  not  damp  his  spirits,  for  the  sun 
shone,  and  ere  noon  he  would  be  a  free 

So  loudly  he  sang  that  he  heard  not  the 
footsteps  coming  up  behind  him,  and  was 
aware  of  nothing  until  he  felt  a  mighty 
buffet  on  his  back  that  nigh  knocked  him 
from  his  horse.  Now,  however  good  a 
man's  humour  may  be,  he  is  like  to  be  put 
out  of  it  by  such  treatment,  especially 
when  it  is  accompanied  by  loud  and 
derisive  laughter.  The  butcher  swung 
himself  quickly  from  his  horse  and  faced 
about  angrily  :  there  stood  two  tall  fellows 
bearing  oak  staves.  The  butcher  knew 
not  that  they  were  Robin  Hood  and 
Little  John,  and  supposed  them  to  be 
forest  keepers ;  but  his  pluck  was  good. 
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and  he  could  play  passably  well  with  an 
oak  staff. 

"  A  murrain  on  ye  !  Ye  need  a  lesson 
in  manners  !  "  he  shouted  fiercely. 

The  two  men  laughed  again.  J^That 
may  well  be,"  said  Robin.  "We  were 
even  seeking  for  some  man  to  teach  us." 

The  butcher  looked  from  one  to  the 
other.  "Give  me  but  fair  play,  and  I 
will  make  shift  to  knock  a  little  civility 
inta  your  thick  pate  myself.  Let  that 
stout  fellow  with  you  but  lend  me  his  staff, 
and  stand  aloof,  and  have  an  eye  to  my 
beasts,  and  I  will  serve  you — him,  too,  in 
his  turn,  if  he  has  the  stomach  for  it." 

This  pleased  Robin.  "  Agreed,"  he  said. 
"  Right  fair  play  I  pramise  you." 

"Aye,  aye,"  cried  Little  John.  With  a 
grin  that  was  somewhat  sardonic,  he 
handed  the  butcher  his  staff,  and  withdrew 
with  the  beasts  to  the  shade  of  a  tree  a 
score  of  yards  away.  The  butcher  grasped 
the  staff,  balanced  it  and  tried  it,  and  took 
up  his  stand.  And  without  more  parley 
the  play  began. 

The  butcher  soon  found  that  he  was 
dealing  with  a  man  of  great  strength,  of 
a  quick  eye,  supple  and  agile.  So  rapid 
and  certain  was  Robin's  defence  that  the 
butcher  had  not  yet  been  able  to  get  his 
staff  home  with  any  effect ;  but  in  that 
Robin  had  succeeded  no  better,  and  his 
attack,  the  butcher  thought,  was  clumsy 
and  unskilful.  The  butcher  bethought 
him  of  a  trick  that  had  proved  itself  good 
on  many  a  village  green,  and  he  but  waited 
his  opening  to  test  it  here  also. 

"  Know  you,"  said  Robin,  as  the  contest 
went  on,  "that  you  play  with  Robin 
Hood  ?  " 

"  Prove  it  by  good  yeomanry,"  said  the 
butcher,  a  little  breathless ;  "  no  time  this 
for  words." 

"  Nay,"  said  Robin ;  "  you  yourself  shall 
prove  it  by  doffing  your  cap  to  me." 

At  that  moment  the  butcher  saw  his 
opening  and  tried  his  little  trick.  At  the 
next  moment  his  flat  cap  spun  from  his 
head,  and  he  went  down  on  the  turf  with 
stars  dancing  before  his  eyes.  One  hand 
still  grasped  the  staflT,  the  other  rubbed  his 
bruised  pate.  He  had  not  the  least 
conception  how  it  had  been  done ;   his 


impression  had  been  that  Robin's  staiT 
was  in  two  places  at  once ;  but  he  knew 
this  for  illusion.  His  first  sentiment  was 
one  of  sincere  admiration. 

"A.  master  stroke!"  he  criedj  _"  a 
master  stroke  1  I  would  give  a  year  of 
my  life  to  know  it." 

"In  some  hands,"  said  Robin,  "you 
had  been  like  to  give  your  whole  life  for 
not  knowing  it.  I  hit  lightly.  Have  I 
split  your  crown  ?  " 

"Nay,"  the  butcher  said,  "my  skin  is 
whole,  for  I  am  of  a  hard-headed  race  ; 
but  your  blow  felled  me  as  the  west  gale 
topples  the  old  elms." 

Suddenly  another  thought  occurred  to 
him,  and  his  red  face  grew  rueful  and  sad. 

"  Then  you  are  indeed  Robin  Hood." 

"  I  am." 

"  And  yonder  ?  " 

"  He  is  called  Little  John.  Hither  1 " 
he  cried,  and  Little  John  led  up  the  beasts. 

The  butcher  got  on  his  feet  again. 

"  Then,"  he  said,  "  my  luck  has  gone 
back  once  more.  But  a  short  while  ago  I 
sang  for  the  joy  of  my  heart,  thinking 
I  would  to  Nottingham  market  and  sell  my 
meat,  and  pay  the  bloodsucker  that  for 
this  year  has  oppressed  me,  and  for  every 
penny  that  I  borrowed  from  him  now  takes 
from  me  three ;  and  now  I  am  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Robin  Hood,  with  my  two 
laden  beasts  and  the  pouch  of  money  at 
my  belt !  I  must  lose  all ;  but  though  you 
sound  your  horn  and  call  all  your  men 
about  you  I  promise  you  that  I  will  lose 
fighting." 

"  Well  said !  "  cried  Little  John  ;  "  but 
first  it  is  my  turn  with  the  staff." 

"  That  shall  not  be,"  said  Robin  Hood. 
"  You  shall  never  play  with  a  man  that  has 
so  far  had  his  wits  knocked  from  his  brain- 
pan that  he  would  fight  with  fifty,  and  all 
for  two  broken-winded  beasts,  a  load  of 
musty  meat,  and  money  that  is  the  due  of 
a  usurer.  Come,  master  butcher,  how 
say  you  ?  What  sent  you  to  the  usurer  ? 
Tell  us  of  your  misfortunes." 

Somewhat  wondering,  the  butcher  told 

his  stor}'. 

"  Aye,"  said  Robin  Hood,  when  he  had 
heard  all,  "  I  will  take  from  you  your  two 
beasts  and  their  load  of  meat  at  your  own 
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price,  and  I  will  take  the  clothes  from  your 
back  for  a  loan,  and  you  shall  take  mine 
for  the  security." 

"  A  riddle,"  said  the  puzzled  butcher. 
"  I  make  nothing  of  it." 

"Then,"  said  Robin,  "  I  must  expound 
further.  Last  market  day  you  sat  and  drank 


'twere  no  ill  sport  to  hunt  the  usurer.  At 
any  rate,  we  change.  1  buy  your  beasts 
and  your  load  of  meat,  and,  clad  in  your 
clothes,  ride  off  to  Nottingham.  You 
shall  go  hence  with  Little  John,  feast 
royally  on  good  wine  and  pasties  and 
warden  pies,  see  the  best  archery  in  the 


your  ale  at  the  Bush  in  Nottingham,  and  you 
swore  an  oath  that  on  such  a  glorious  day 
of  July  you  would  love  to  be  Robin  in  the 
greenwood." 

"  How  do  you  know  it  ? " 

"In  every  tavern  the  walls  have  ears 
and  voices.  Now  on  this  day  I  swear  that  I 
would  be  a  butcher  in  Nottingham  market. 
Haply  for  the  moment  I  weary  of  pillaging 
fat  abbots  or  of  chasing  deer,  and  think 


world — haply  learn  that  same  master- 
stroke with  the  staff." 

"  I  will  myself  teach  him  it,"  said  Little 
John.  "A  thousand  have  stayed  for  us 
in  Sherwood,  but  not  one  of  so  much 
spirit." 

"  So  be  it.  Come,  put  a  price  on  your 
wares  and  strip  off  your  clothes.  Master 
Butcher,  This  evening  we  will  meet 
again." 
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More  astonished  than  ever,  but  well 
understanding  that  Robin  meant  no  harm 
to  him,  the  butcher  did  as  he  was  bid. 
He  named  a  fair  price,  and  it  was  counted 
out  to  him. 

"  Certes  1 "  he  said,  "  had  I  but  knowa 
that  this  was  the  manner  of  your  robbery, 
I  had  taken  good  pains  to  be  robbed 
before." 

When  the  two  men  had  changed  their 
clothes,  Robin  pointed  to  the  butcher  in 
his  strange  gear. 

*'  What  think  you  of  him  ?  "  he  asked. 

Little  John  surveyed  him  with  approval. 
"  A  passable  outlaw.  He  might  be  of  our 
company." 

Robin  pulled  the  flat  cap  over  his  eyes 
and  asked  again — 

"  And  what  think  you  of  me  ?  " 

"  A  very  bad  butcher,"  said  Little  John, 
grinning. 

"  I  fear  me  you  speak  truth.  But  our 
friend  here  shall  teach  me  something 
of  my  part.  When  I  come  back  to-night 
to  this  spot,  with  the  usurer  with  me, 
'twere  no  ill  jest  if  we  were  set  upon  by 
my  own  men,  not  knowing  me  in  my 
disguise." 

Little  John  laughed.  "We  will  not 
fail.  Have  a  care  to  your  money-bags, 
master." 

"The  usurer's  will  be  heavier  than  mine. 
You  take  me  ?  " 

"  Verily  I  do.  Nothing  shall  be  want- 
ing to  the  sport." 

**  Now,"  said  Robin  to  the  butcher, 
'*  before  one  goes  a-hunting  one  should 
know  something  of  the  sight  of  the  game. 
How  shall  I  know  this  usurer  ?  " 

"  A  white-faced  starveling  that  bends  his 
back  and  speaks  low  and  civilly,"  said  the 
butcher.  "  He  flits  here  and  there  about 
the  market,  and  his  eyes  see  every- 
thing. When  his  hands  hang  by  his 
side  the  fingers  are  curled  upward  and 
round  like  claws.  His  clothes  are  dun- 
coloured,  and  there  is  an  ink-horn  in 
his  girdle.  But  since  he  must  ever  peek 
and  peer,  he  will  not  let  you  pass,  a 
new  trader  in  the  market,  without  a  word 
from  him." 

Robin  had  one  or  two  questions  to  ask 
as  to  the  ways  of  the  market,  and  then, 


bidding  Little  John  to  see  that  the  butcher 
was  well  entertained,  he  rode  away  un- 
armed save  for  the  butcher's  knives  at  his 
belt.  His  disguise  was  not  of  the  best, 
but  for  disguise  Robin  was  not  wholly 
dependent  on  dress  or  make-up.  When 
he  entered  Nottingham  he  seemed  an 
older  man,  slow  in  his  movements,  husky 
in  his  voice;  he  simulated  to  perfection 
from  time  to  time  a  nervous  twitching  of 
one  side  of  the  face,  and  his  whole  ex- 
pression was  vacant,  almost  stolid.  He 
would  have  met  the  Sheriff"  without  the 
least  fear  of  recognition,  nor  would  he 
have  been  recognised.  The  crowds  added 
to  his  safety.  The  last  place  where  Robin's 
enemies  would  have  dreamed  of  looking 
for  him  would  have  been  in  Nottingham 
market  on  market-day. 

The  market  was  a  wide,  open  space ;  the 
houses  round  it  had  stories  projecting  and 
supported  by  pillars,  forming  a  colonnade. 
Already  the  place  was  thronged.  Robin, 
as  the  butcher  had  told  him,  paid  his 
market-dues  to  the  gowned  clerk  that 
collected  them,  and  stabled  his  beasts. 
Then  he  took  up  his  position  and 
shouted  "  Buy !  buy ! "  as  loud  as  any  man 
there. 

So  far  all  was  easy ;  the  trouble  began 
when  people  actually  did  buy,  for  Robin 
knew  no  more  than  a  child  how  to  cut  the 
meat  or  at  what  price  to  sell  it.  He 
laughed  at  his  own  mistakes,  and  those 
who  got  good  bargains  from  him  were 
willing  enough  to  share  his  good  humour. 
A  crowd  collected  round  him.  An  old 
bent  woman,  clad  in  rags,  glared  at  his 
wares.  **  Cheap  !  great  cheap  !  "  cried 
Robin  to  her. 

**  To  them  that  have  no  penny  nought  is 
cheap,"  grumbled  the  old  hag. 

Robin  pointed  to  a  great  joint.  "  I  will 
give  that  for  your  blessing  then." 

"  I  bless  you,"  cried  the  hag,  "  and  for 
the  kindness  of  your  heart  may  God  help  the 
weakness  of  your  wits ! "  And  she  hobbled 
oflf,  chuckling,  with  her  prize  wrapped  in 
her  apron.  So  the  other  butchers  shouted 
themselves  hoarse,  but  could  sell  nothing 
so  long  as  Robin  had  an}ihing  to  sell. 
The  wisest  man  in  the  market  cannot  sell 
what  the  fool  is  giving  away.    Soon  Robin 
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had  nothing  left ;  and  now  he  mingled  in  son.     When  the  usurer  saw  Robin,  be 

the  crowd  and  watched  for  the  usurer.  hesitated,  and  then  went  up  to  him. 

He  found  him  whispering  in  a  burgher's  "  May  1  have  a  word  with  you  apart  ?  " 

ear,  and  the  burgher's  face  grew  long  and  he  asked,  with  a  smile  on  his  thin  lips. 


THE  USUREK  DID  MUT  S 


1  WELL  PLEASED. 


solemn.  The  usurer  passed  on,  and  took 
first  one  man  aside  and  then  another,  and 
all  to  whom  hii  spoke  shook  thfir  heads 
and  became  of  a  sudden  sad  and  depressed. 
Some  cursed  him  as  he  went  by.    The 


"  Aye,  master ! "  said  Robin,  stepping 
back  from  the  crowd.  "  What  is  your 
business  with  me  ? " 

"  You  rode  the  old  roan  that  belonged 
to  the  butcher  of  Rildale,  and  stood  in 


old  hag  spat  at  him— he  had  ruined  her     place  in  the  market.    I  thought  that  haply 
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joa  mi^ht  bear  some  message  from  him 
to  me." 

*•  He  lies  sick  on  his  bed.  What 
message  should  he  send  ?  '* 

"  There  were  moneys  due  to  me.  In 
the  time  of  distress  all  come  to  me,  and  I 
give  such  help  as  I  can,  and  for  that  I  am 
cursed  and  spat  upon,  as  you  see.  'Tis 
an  ungrateful  world.  If  the  butcher, 
whom  I  assisted  in  his  misfortune,  has  not 
sent  to  me  the  moneys  due,  there  should 
surely  be  some  message,  some  request  for 
further  time,  some  offer  of  a — a  consider- 
ation, if  further  time  be  granted." 

"  Make  out  your  quittance,"  said  Robin, 
"  for  he  has  sent  your  moneys  in  full." 

And  the  usurer  did  not  seem  well 
pleased.  But  he  took  his  money  and 
counted  it,  and  gave  over  his  quittance  to 
Robin.  He  looked  long  and  curiously  at 
Robin.  "  You  are  some  kinsman  of  the 
butcher  of  Rildale  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  His  cousin,"  said  Robin  gravely. 

"  But  you  yourself  have  not  been  a 
butcher  for  long,  methinks  ?  " 

"  Nor  shall  I  be.  It  was  but  a  trial. 
Before  sundown  I  shall  sell  my  hundred  of 
fat  beasts  for  the  first  offer.  I  tire  of  all 
trades,  and  have  spent  my  inheritance  in 
trying  them.  My  kinsman  tells  me  that 
I  am  unstable  as  water,  and  therefore 
can  never  prosper." 

**  Where  are  your  beasts  ?  " 

*'  In  a  field  scarce  two  miles  from  here. 
My  kinsman  will  buy  them,  though  he  will 
make  me  wait  for  my  money." 

**  I  will  make  you  an  offer  myself. 
Indeed,  I  have  a  great  liking  for  you 
spendthrift  fellows.  So  hearty !  So 
genial !  I  do  not  care  to  see  you  cheated, 
and  your  cousin  has  a  close  hand  at  a 
bargain.  Moreover,  if  I  buy  your  cattle 
you  shall  have  your  money  at  once,  and 
a  fair  price  too." 

Robin  Hood  appeared  to  be  greatly 
impressed  by  the  kindness  of  the  usurer. 
He  took  him  to  drink  with  him  at  the 
Bush,  and  in  an  hour  thcv  rode  forth 
toKt^'ther.  A  ht-avy  pouch  of  money  hung 
from  the  usurer's  pnlle ;  he  smiled  as  he 
thought  of  the  mrrvellous  bargain  that  he 
would  make  with  this  fool. 

Robin  Ictl  the  wav  until  thev  reached 


the  spot  where  he  had  left  the  butcher  in 
the  morning,  and  there,  unseen  by  the 
usurer,  he  made  a  sign  with  his  hand.  A 
shout  was  raised,  a  dozen  men  sprang  up 
from  the  bushes,  and  an  arrow  flew  past 
the  usurer's  head. 

"  Follow  !  follow ! "  cried  Robin.  "  Dig 
in  your  spurs,  and  gallop  after  me.  We 
shall  escape  them." 

The  usurer,  both  ftightened  and  furious, 
urged  on  his  old  hack,  another  arrow 
narrowly  missed  him.  I'he  ruling  passion 
was  strong  ;  he  thought  even  more  of  the 
safety  of  his  money  than  of  his  life.  As 
he  galloped  after  Robin,  he  occasionally 
glanced  behind  him;  the  shouts  were 
growing  fainter,  and  a  third  arrow  fell 
short  of  him.  He  drew  abreast  of  Robin. 
"We're  safe,"  he  panted.  "They  are 
not  mounted ;  already  we  are  leaving 
them  behind." 

Even  as  he  said  the  words,  he  saw  that 
they  were  not  safe.  Twenty  yards  ahead 
a  broad  stream  ran  across  the  track. 

"  We  're  lost ! "  screamed  the  usurer, 
reining  in  his  horse.  "Which  way.'' 
which  way  ?  " 

"  On  !  "  cried  Robin.  "  Over  it !  Put 
your  horse  at  it !  " 

"  Impossible,"  said  the  usurer. 

"  Over  it  or  through  it.  Listen,  they  're 
gaining  on  us,"  and  indeed  the  shouts 
came  nearer. 

"  Is  it  deep  ?  "  asked  the  usurer,  with  a 
groan. 

"  Scarce  two  feet  of  water.  Hark  to 
them  !  They  '11  have  every  penny  of  our 
money,  and  'tis  a  mercy  if  they  do  not 
take  our  lives  as  well." 

In  sheer  desperation  the  usurer  rode  at 
the  river.  He  knew  that  he  might  as  well 
ask  his  horse  to  jump  the  moon,  but  he 
trusted  to  flounder  through  somehow. 
Robin  was  well  aware  that  the  butcher's 
old  roan  also  had  no  jumping  in  him  ;  but 
this  distressed  Robin  the  less  because  he 
had  no  intention  of  attempting  the  jump, 
or  of  crossing  the  river  at  all.  He  let  the 
usurer  go  past,  pulled  up,  and  watched. 

The  usurer's  horse,  upon  arriving  at  the 
river,  decided  that  as  a  jump  it  was  not 
practicable,  and  that  the  infonnation 
received   as   to   its   shallowness   was    not 
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trustworthy.  Also,  he  had  a  sore  back, 
and  was  far  from  happy,  so  he  stopped 
suddenly  and  the  usurer  went  on  by  him- 
self.     He    ilew    over  his    horse's  head. 


disappeared.      Stutely  held   the    usurer's 

horse.  Friar  Tuck  gravely  rebuked  the  little 

man  for  his  profane  and  indecent  language. 

"What  have  you  done  with  my  com- 


clutched  at  nothing,  missed  it,  and  came 
down  with  a  mighty  splash  in  sis  feet  of 
water,  to  the  \er)-  great  jo)'  of  the  heart 
of  Robin  Hood  and  those  of  his  men  iliat 
had  by  this  time  come  up  with  him. 

When  the  usurer  was  drapged  splutter- 
ing from  the  river  In-  the  long  arms  of 
Little  John,  Robin   Hood  hiid  discreetly 


panion  .'  "  asked  the  usurer.  "  The 
butcher — where  is  he  ?  " 

"  In  the  next  county  by  now.  He  got 
across  indifferently  well,  and  none  of  us 
cared  to  follow  him." 

"  He  should  certainly  have  waited  for 
me.  'Tis  mean-spirited  of  him,  ' Tis  not 
chivalrous." 
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"  Doubtless,"  said  the  Friar,  "  he  would 
have  waited  had  he  known  into  what  good 
hands  you  had  fallen." 

"How  say  you ?  You  mean  me  no 
harm?" 

"  Has  not  this  stout  fellow  just  now 
saved  you  from  death  by  drowning  ?  And 
little  marvel  that  you  went  under,  seeing 
you  carry  this  heavy  burden."  Friar  Tuck 
snatched  the  purse  from  the  usurer's  belt, 
and  flung  it  into  the  air  and  caught  it 
again. 

"  Of  your  mercy,  I  pray  you  to  leave  me 
my  purse.  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  you 
would  not  wrest  from  me  all  that  I  have. 
It  is  unworthy  that  one  of  a  religious 
order " 

"  Aye,"  interrupted  Stutely,  grinning, 
"  more  wear  the  cord  than  could  say  a 
paternoster.  'Tis  in  vain  to  appeal  to  him. 
Now  I  am  an  honest,  decent  fellow 
enough." 

The  usurer  at  once  turned  to  Stutely, 
with  a  faint  hope  that  here  was  one  who 
would  stand  by  him.  "Aye,"  he  said,  "a 
right  honest  face  and  as  fine  a  figure  of  a 
man  as  ever  I  saw.  What  harm  have  I 
done  to  any  man  that  I  should  be  served 
thus  and  lose  all  that  I  have,  the  little 
reward  that  I  have  won  for  hard  toil,  the 
savings  that  should  support  me  in  my  old 
age  ?  Tis  a  scandal  if  this  cheating  friar 
be  allowed  to  rob  me — such  a  one  as  I 
am — and  I  look  to  you  for  protection. 
Get  me  back  my  purse  and  one-tenth  of  it 
shall  be  yours.  I  speak  for  your  own 
safety,  too,  for  we  are  within  a  mile  of 
Nottingham " 

*'  For  which  reason,"  observed  Stutely, 
mounting  the  usurer's  horse,  "  you  will  be 
easily  able  to  walk  home."  And  Stutely 
galloped  off. 


In  despair  the  usurer  turned  to  Little 
John  and  made  him  a  long,  moving*, 
eloquent  appeal.  At  the  end  of  it,  Little 
John,  who  had  listened  with  great  gravity, 
replied,  "  You  talk  too  much  and  tell  too 
many  lies  ;  wherefore,  go  and  swim."  And 
with  that.  Little  John  picked  him  up  and 
put  him  back  in  the  river  again,  as  one 
might  put  back  an  undersized  fish.  When 
the  usurer  had  once  more  struggled  out  on 
to  the  bank.  Little  John  and  the  Friar  had 
disappeared.  So,  wretched  and  dripping, 
the  little  man  made  his  way  home,  and 
there  dried  his  clothes  and  drank  the  hot 
spiced  wine  that  his  wife  prepared  for 
him,  and  beat  her  soundly  to  restore  his 
self-respect. 

When  he  felt  at  last  that  he  was  a  man  to 
hold  his  own  in  company,  he  took  a  solemn 
oath  that  he  would  be  revenged  before  he 
died.  And  this  oath,  like  ever>'  other  oath 
he  ever  took,  he  broke.  But  it  was  one  of 
the  very  few  that,  at  the  time  of  swearing, 
he  fully  intended  to  keep. 

Robin  and  his  men,  with  the  butcher  of 
Rildale,  gathered  and  feasted  that  night  in 
the  secret  glade.  The  butcher  had  the 
usurer's  quittance  and  a  fine  new  trick 
with  the  oak  staff.  Robin  had  returned 
him  his  horse.  He  was  pleased  wiili 
life. 

**  Let  me  be  of  your  company,"  he 
pleaded.  **  Did  not  Little  John  say  that 
I  would  make  a  passable  robber  ?  " 

**Nav,"  said  Robin.  "You  have  had 
your  day  in  the  greenwood ;  the  rest  of 
your  life  belongs  to  the  society  of  honest 


men. 
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"  Find  them  for  me,"  said  the  butcher, 
"  and  I  will  welcome  them." 

"  I  have  but  found  few,"  replied  Robin, 
"and  one  I  am  now  about  to  lose.  Farewell.'* 


FOUND    GUILTY    THROUGH    A    MOTHER'S    DREAM. 


A  PECULIAR  interest  is  attached  to 
the  notorious  murder  of  Maria 
Maiten,  from  the  fact  that  the  body  was 
found  and  the  murderer  discovered  owing 
to  the  frequent  dreams  of  the  step-mother 
of  the  victim.  Although  this  happened 
some  seventy  years  ago,  it  is  still  con- 
stantly referred  to  as  being  without  pre- 
cedent. The  discovery  caused  the  greatest 
excitement  in  England  at  the  time,  and 
made  the  quiet  and 
almost  unheard  of 
village  of  Polstead,  in  r 

Suffolk,  notorious.    To  , 

this  day  it  is  well  known 
as   the   scene    of  one 
of  the  most   atrocious 
and  cold-blooded  mur- 
ders  ever  perpetrated,  ( 
while     the     apparently 
supernatural    means  ; 
which    led   to  the  dis- 
covery gave  the   whole  I 
affair    an    intense     in- 
terest which   is    inde- 
scribable.     Among 
country      people      the  | 
belief  that  dreams  come  mari^  ■ 
true    is    very  common,                      ^^^  ^^  '^^ 
but  in    this    case   the 
relatives    of  the  murdered   woman  were 
very  incredulous  at  first. 

The  facts  which  gave  rise  to  anxiety 
respecting  Maria  Maiten  are  the  following: 
She  left  her  home  on  May  iSth,  1827, 
with  her  lover,  ^^'illiam  Corder,  ostensibly 
to  be  married  to  him,  and  though  her 
parents  did  not  hear  from  her  by  letter, 
they  had  frequent  messages  through 
Corder  which  purported  to  be  sent  by 
their  daughter.  Notwithstanding  this,  Mrs. 
Marten  grew  worried  and  anxious  at  the 
prolonged  absence  and  silence  of  Maria, 


and  about  the    following  Christmas  she 
twice  had  a  vivid  dream  that  the  girl  had 
been  murdered  and  buried   in  a  certain 
Red  Bam  which  stood  about  a  mile  from 
their  cottage.  She  also  frequently  dreamed 
of   Maria,    and    again,  in    the    following 
February,  dreamed  she  saw  her  murdered 
and   buried   in    the    same    place.      Mrs. 
Marten  repeatedly  asked  her  husband  to  go 
and  examine  the  Red  Bam.  He  wondered 
at  her  suggestion,  and 
inquired     why    she 
thought     of     such     a 
thing.     To  which  she 
replied    that    she  had 
had  several  dreams  on 
the    subject,    but    had 
not  liked    to   mention 
them   before   lest    she 
might  be  thought  super- 
stitious.    Marten,  how- 
ever, did  not   seem   to 
place    much    faith     in 
these  dreams,  and  some 
time    elapsed,    during 
which     his    wife    con- 
;  tinued  to  be    troubled 

■  g„    "^^„  of    her  daughter.      At 

last  Mrs,  Marten  so 
importuned  her  husband  that  on  April 
19th  he  and  a  friend  determined  to  go 
and  make  a  search  in  the  bam  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  her  mind  at  rest. 

The  Red  Bam  had  for  some  months 
been  filled  with  com,  but  this  had  recently 
been  threshed,  and  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  straw  on  the  floor.  This  straw  the  two 
men  raked  about,  and  presently  they  noticed 
that  the  floor  at  one  end  of  the  building 
had  been  disturbed.  Big  stones  were 
lying  loosely  about,  and  the  earth  did  not 
look  so  solid  as  the  rest  of  the  surface. 
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Marten,  who  was  a  molecatcher,  was 
carrying  his  spike.  He  stuck  the  weapon 
into  the  ground,  and,  on  drawing  it  out, 
noticed  some  substance  like  flesh  adhering 
to  it.  The  two  men  immediately  began  to 
remove  the  earth,  and  soon  came  upon  a 
body  in  a  sack,  from  which  a  green  silk 
handkerchief  was  protruding.  This  had 
belonged  to  Corder,  and  it  was  known 
that  Maria  had  worn  it  when  she  left  her 
father's  house. 

Notice  was  given  of  the  discovery  of  the 
body,  and  a  coroner's  inquest  was  held,  at 
which  it  was  indisputably  proved  that  a 
foul  murder  had  been  committed.  Medical 


very  dry  state  of  the  earth  in  which  it  had 
been  interred. 

Suspicion  at  once  fell  upon  William 
Corder.  He  had  strong  reasons  to  wish 
her  out  of  the  way,  as  the  prospect  of  his 
marriage  with  her  was  known  to  have 
been  very  distasteful  to  his  widowed 
mother.  For  this  reason,  doubtless,  it 
was  that  he  had  continually  excused  him- 
self from  fulfilling  his  promise  of  marriage. 
Moreover,  there  had  been  causes  of  dis- 
agreement between  him  and  Maria  about 
money  paid  for  one  of  her  children  and 
misappropriated  by  Corder.  Then,  if  he 
had  had  a  hand  in  her  baby's  death,  as 


evidence  testified  that  mortal  wounds  had 
been  inflicted  on  the  victim's  head  and 
neck  from  the  shot  of  a  gun  or  pistol,  and 
in  the  left  side  and  heart  by  some  sharp 
instrument  piercing  through  the  ribs, 
while  a  handkerchief  was  tied  round  the 
neck  tightly  enough  to  have  caused 
strangulation.  The  body  had  been  huddled 
head  foremost  into  a  sack.  It  was  identi- 
fied as  that  of  the  missing  Maria  Marten. 
Marks  on  the  body,  especially  a  curious 
wen  on  the  neck,  and  the  clothes  worn 
were  recognised.  Teeth  were  missing 
which  the  girl  was  known  to  have  lost,  and 
although  the  body  had  been  buried  eleven 
months,  it  was  not  so  decomposed  as 
might  have  been  expected,  owing  to  the 


was  believed,  he  would  have  feared  Maria 
and  felt  that  he  was  in  her  power  while 
she  lived. 

Perhaps  a  brief  description  of  the  two 
principal  characters  in  this  terrible  crime 
may  now  prove  interesting.  William 
Corder  was  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  farmer 
at  Folstead,  and  as  his  father  and  elder 
brothers  had  died,  he  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  farm.  He  was  two  years 
younger  than  Maria,  and  is  described  as 
being  only  5  ft.  +  in.  in  height,  of  a  very 
fair  and  freckled  complexion,  with  sandy 
hair  and  extremely  weak  eyes.  In  spite 
of  his  appearance,  which  cannot  be  con- 
sidered prepossessing,  he  seems  to  have 
been  attractive  to  the  opposite  sex.     Of 
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his  youth  report  speaks  unfavourably.  He 
was  disliked  by  his  schoolfellows,  who 
called    him    "  Foxey,"    because    he  was 


treated  her  well  on  the  whole,  as  he  made 
her  a  good  quarterly  allowance ;  then, 
finally,  an  intimacy  arose  between  her  and 
William  Corder.  He  did  not 
seem  to  have  made  any  secret 
of  his  attachment,  and  fre- 
quently spoke  of  making  her 
his  wife ;  he  visited  her  con- 
stantly and  openly,  and  walked 
about  with  her. 

The  result  of  this  connection 
was  that  for  the  third  time 
^laria  became  a  mother,  early 
in  the  year  1827.  She  was 
anxious  Corder  should  keep 
his  promise  of  marriage,  and 
frequently  asked  him  to  do  so, 
as  did  her  father.  Although 
Corder  did  not  deny  his 
promise,  he  always  found 
reason  for  postponing  the 
ceremony.  He  had  made 
Maria  very  uneasy  by  telling  her  the 
police  had  a  warrant  out  against  her  on 
account  of  her  children,  so  she  was  more 
solicitous  than  ever  for  the  marriage  to  be 
accomplished.  This  was  a  false  report, 
but,  unfortunately,  it  was  believed  by  her. 
Her  child  died  in  a  sort  of  fit  on  Mrs. 


always  ready  to  shift  blame  00  to  others. 
In  his  home  life  he  was  no  favourite, 
except  with  his  mother.  He  was  several 
times  detected  in  frands  and  dishonest 
dealings,  which  made  his  father  very 
angrj-,  and  he  would  have  been  shipped 
off  to  sea,  but  his  eyesight  was  too  defective 
to  admit  of  it,  and  so,  unfor- 
tunately, he  remained  at  home. 
Maria  Klarten  was  the 
daughter  of  a  labourer  and 
molecatcher,  and  twenty- five 
years  old  at  the  time  of  her 
murder.  She  is  said  to  have 
been  very  attractive  in  appear- 
ance and  pleasant  in  manner. 
Her  mother  died  when  she  was 
only  ten  years  old,  and  Maria 
appears  to  have  been  a  model 
daughter,  lending  htr  father 
and  young  brothers  and  sisters 
with  care,  and  devoling  herself 
to  domestic  duties,  so  she  had 
the  character  of  being  a  steady 

and  pious  girl.     But,  unfortun-  interior  of  the  red  barn,  showino  the  mole 

ately,  her  good  looks  got   her  ""'"^  "*"'*  martk.x  was  buried. 

into  trouble — the  first  admirer  i-™  «•,  ou E<,grar„tg. 

being  Thomas  Corder,  the  elder  brolher  Marten's  lap  when  but  a  few  weeks  old  ; 
of  her  murderer;  then  a  gentleman  became  and  although  no  suspicions  arose  at  the 
acquainted  with  her,  who  seems  to  have      time,  in  the  light  of  after  events  il  seems 
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the  condemned  man  in  prayer  and 
religious  exercises.  On  the  Sunday  night 
he  made  a  confession  which  the  Governor 
wrote  out  and  Corder  signed  with  a  firm 
hand.  He  confessed  that  he  and  Maria 
had  had  a  quarrel,  chiefly  about  the  dead 
baby,  and  that  a  scuffle  ensued,  during 
which  he  drew  his  pistol  and  shot  her. 
He  denied  using  any  other  weapon  or 
inflicting  other  wounds.  On  Aug.  i  ith  an 
extraof dinar)'  number  of  people  came  to 
witness  the  execution.  Visitors  of  every 
rank  of  society  crowded  round.  Many 
had  reached  the  town  as  early  as  5  a.m.  to 
get  a  good  position,  and  long  before  the 
hour  arrived  every  foot  of  ground  in  the 
enclosure  near  the  jail  was  densely  packed. 
At  1 1 -30  Corder  was  led  to  the  scaffold. 


He  said  in  broken  accents  after  the  cap 
had  been  partly  put  on,  **  I  am  guilty — 
my  sentence  is  just.  I  deserve  my  fate — 
and  may  God  have  mercy  upon  me ! "  Every- 
thing being  adjusted,  the  executioner 
descended  and  cut  the  rope  which  sup- 
ported the  platform.  Immediately  Corder 
was  suspended  "  Ketch "  grasped  him  by 
the  waist,  and  the  account  says  his  earthly 
sufferings  were  at  an  end  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  sentence,  which  included  being 
dissected,  was  carried  out  to  the  letter, 
and  the  public  were  admitted  by  thousands 
to  see  the  body.  The  skeleton  is  still  at 
the  West  Suffolk  Hospital  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds ;  and  an  account  of  the  murder, 
bound  in  Corder's  tanned  skin,  is  in  the 
Athenaeum  Library.      E.  M.  Burrell. 
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By    W.    C.    MORROW. 


SITTING  at  the  open  window  of  her 
room  in  the  upper  stor}'  of  the  farm- 
bouse  on  the  Rancho  San  Gregorio, 
Sefiora  Violante  Ovando  de  McPhcrson 
watched,  with  the  deepest  interest,  a  cloud 
of  dust  which  rose  in  the  still  May  air  far 
down  the  valley ;  for  it  was  evident  that 
the  colour  in  her  checks  and  the  sparkle  in 
her  violet-black  eyes  spoke  a  langua^q^e  of 
devotion  and  happiness.  Her  husband 
was  coming  home,  and  with  him  his 
vaqueros,  after  a  tedious  drive  of  cattle  to 
San  Francisco.  He  had  been  gone  but  a 
month,  but  what  an  interminable  absence 
that  is  to  a  wife  of  a  year!  She  had 
watched  the  fading  of  the  wild  golden 
poppies ;  she  had  seen  the  busy  workers 
of  the  beehives  laying  up  their  stores  of 
h<Hiey,  culled  from  the  m}Tiads  of  flowers 
which  carpeted  the  valley ;  and  she  had 
ridden  over  the  Gabilan  Hills  to  see  the 
thousands  of  her  husband's  cattle  which 
dotted  them.  She  had  been  respectful  of 
her  housekeeping  duties,  and  had  directed 
Alice,    the    sewing-girl,    in    the    making 


of  garments  for  the  approaching  hot 
season.  Yet,  busy  as  she  thought  she 
was,  and  important  as  she  imagined  her- 
self to  be  in  the  management  of  the  great 
ranch,  time  had  dragged  itself  by  in 
manacles.  But  now  was  coming  the  cloud 
of  dust  to  lift  the  cloud  of  loneliness  ;  and 
if  ever  a  young  wife's  heart  quickened 
with  gladness,  it  was  hers. 

Presently  the  fine  young  Scotchman 
leaped  from  his  horse,  clasped  his  wife  in 
his  arms,  asked  a  few  hurried  questions 
concerning  her  welfare  during  his  absence, 
untied  a  small  buckskin  bag  which 
depended  from  the  pommel  of  his  saddle, 
and,  remarking,  **  1  thought  you  might 
need  some  spending  -  money,  Violante," 
held  up  the  bag  containing  gold,  contain- 
ing a  hundred  times  more  gold  than  her 
simple  tastes  and  restricted  opportunities 
would  permit  her  to  employ.  But  was  not 
her  Robert  the  most  generous  of  men  ? 
Other  eyes  than  hers  saw  it — those  of 
Basilio  Velasco,  one  of  the  vaqueros ;  a 
small,  swarthy  man,  with  the  blackest  and 
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sharpest  of  eyes,  in  which  just  then  was  a 
strange  glitter. 

What  a  handsome  couple  were  the 
young  husband  and  wife,  as,  ann-in-ami, 
ihey  entered  the  house — he  so  large,  and 
red,  and  masculine ;  she  so  dark,  and 
reliant,  and  feminine  !  Beautiful  Spanish 
girts  were  plentiful  in  those  youthful  days 
of  California;  but  Violante  had  been 
known  as  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
maidens     between     the     Santa    Barbara 


window  of  her  room  she  saw  the  receding 
cloud  of  dust,  wondering  at  that  urgent 
sense  of  duty  which  could  make  so  fond  a 
husband  leave  her,  even  though  for  a  short 
time,  after  so  long  a  separation.  Thus 
she  sat,  dreamily  thinking  of  her  great 
happiness  in  having  him  once  again  at 
home,  and  drinking  in  the  rich  perfume  of 
the  racemes  of  wistaria- blossoms  which 
covered  the  massive  vine  against  the 
house.     This  old  vine,  springing  from  the 


t   HVSBANP,   GALLOPED  ^ 


Channel  and  the  Bay  of  Utonterey, 
Hard-headed  and  fiery-tempered  Scotch 
Presbyterian ;  gentle  patient,  and  faithful 
Catholic :  they  were  the  happiest  and  most 
devoted  of  couples, 

"  Well,  little  Violante,"  he  said,  "  take 
the  bag  up  to  your  room,  and  give  us 
dinner ;  for  before  we  rest  we  must  ride 
over  to  the  range  and  look  after  the  cattle. 
and  after  that  you  and  I  shall  have  a  good, 
long  visit." 

These  pleasant  duties  were  quickly  des- 
patched, and  the  dusty  men,  led  by  her 
hasband,  galloped  away.     From  the  open 


ground  beneath  the  window  at  which  she 
sat,  spread  its  long  arms  almost  completely 
over  that  part  of  the  wall,  divided  on  either 
side  for  the  window,  and  hung  gracefully 
from  beneath  the  eaves,  embowering  their 
lovely  owner  in  a  tangled  mass  of  purple 
blossoms.  It  was  an  exquisite  picture — 
the  pretty  wife  sitting  there,  in  the  whitest 
of  lawns,  looking  out  over  the  hills  from 
this  frame  of  gorgeous  flowers — all  the 
more  charming  from  her  unconsciousness 
of  its  beauty.  Behind  her,  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room,  sat  her  maid,  Alice, 
sewing  in  silence. 
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As  the  Senora  looked  dreamily  over  the 
hills,  she  became  aware  of  the  peculiar 
actions  of  a  man  on  horseback,  who  was 
approaching  the  house  from  the  direction 
in  which  her  husband  and  the  vaqueros 
had  disappeared.  That  which  summoned 
her  attention  was  the  fact  that  the  man 
was  approaching  by  an  irregular  route, 
which  no  ordinary  circumstance  would 
have  required.  He  had  such  a  way  of 
keeping  behind  the  trees  that  she  could 
not  determine  his  identity.  It  looked 
strange  and  mysterious,  and  something 
impelled  her  to  drop  the  lace  curtain  over 
the  window,  for  behind  it  she  could  watch 
without  danger  of  being  seen. 

The  horseman  disappeared,  and  this 
made  her  uneasiness  all  the  greater ;  but 
she  said  nothing  to  Alice.  Soon  she 
noticed  the  man  on  foot  approaching  the 
house  in  a  watchful,  skulking  fashion, 
slipping  from  one  tree  or  one  bit  of 
shrubbery  to  another.  Then,  with  a  swift 
run,  he  came  near,  and,  stealthily  and 
noiselessly  as  a  cat,  began  to  ascend  to 
her  window  by  clambering  up  the  wistaria 
vine.  Her  spirit  quailed  and  her  cheeks 
blanched  when  she  saw  the  naked  blade 
of  a  dagger  held  between  his  teeth.  She 
understood  his  mission — it  was  her  life 
and  the  gold ;  and  the  glittering  eyes 
of  the  robber  she  recognised  as  those 
of  Basilio  Velasco.  After  a  moment  of 
nerveless  terror,  the  ancient  resisting  blood 
of  the  Ovandos  sprang  into  alert  activity, 
and  this  gentlest  and  sweetest  of  young 
women  armed  her  soul  to  meet  Death  on 
his  own  ground  and  his  own  terms,  and 
try  the  issue  with  him. 

She  gave  no  alarm,  fcr  there  was  none 
m  the  house  except  herself  and  Alice. 
To  have  given  way  to  fear  would  have 
destroyed  her  only  hope  of  life.  Quietly, 
in  a  low  tone,  she  said — 

**  Alice,  listen,  but  do  not  say  a  word." 
There  was  an  impressivencss  in  her  manner 
that  startled  the  nervous,  timid  girl ;  but 
there  were  also  in  it  a  strength  and  a  self- 
reliance  that  reassured  her.  She  dropped 
her  work  and  regarded  her  mistress  with 
wonder.  **  Look  in  the  second  drawer  of 
the  bureau.  You  will  find  a  pistol  there. 
Bring  it  to  me  quickly,  without  a  word. 


for  a  man  is  clambering  up  the  vine  under 
my  window  to  rob  me,  and  if  we  make 
any  outcry  or  lose  our  heads  we  are  dead. 
Place  full  confidence  in  me,  and  it  will  be 
all  right." 

Alice,  numb  and  nervous  with  fear^ 
found  the  pistol  and  brought  it  to  her 
mistress. 

**  Go  and  .sit  down  and  keep  quiet,"  she 
was  told ;  and  this  she  did. 

Violante,  seeing  that  the  weapon  was 
loaded,  cocked  it,  and  glanced  out  the 
window.  Basilio  was  climbing  very  slowly 
and  carefully,  fearing  that  the  least  dis- 
turbance of  the  vine  would  alarm  the 
Senora.  When  he  had  come  sufficiently 
near  to  make  her  aim  sure,  Violante 
suddenly  thrust  aside  the  curtain,  leaned 
out  the  window,  and  brought  the  barrel 
of  the  weapon  in  line  with  Velasco's  head. 

"  What  do  you  want,  Basilio  ? "  she 
i.sked. 

Hearing  the  musical  voice,  the  Spaniard 
quickly  looked  up.  Had  the  bullet  then 
imprisoned  in  the  weapon  been  sent 
crashing  through  his  vitals,  he  would  have 
received  hardly  a  greater  shock  than  that 
which  quivered  through  his  nerves  when 
he  saw  the  black  barrel  of  the  pistol,  the 
small  but  steady  hand  which  held  it  aimed 
at  his  brain,  and  the  pale  and  beautiful 
face  above  it.  Thus  holding  the  robber 
at  her  mercy,  she  said  firmly  to  the  girl — 

"  Alice,  there  is  nothing  to  fear  now. 
Run  as  fast  as  you  can  to  the  west  end  of 
the  house,  about  a  hundred  yards  away, 
and  you  will  find  this  man's  horse  tied 
there  somewhere  in  the  shrubbery.  Mount 
it,  and  ride  as  fast  as  God  will  let  you. 
Find  my  husband,  and  tell  him  I  have  a 
robber  as  prisoner." 

The  girl,  almost  fainting,  passed  out  of 
the  room,  found  the  horse,  and  galloped 
away,  leaving  these  two  mortal  enemies- 
facing  each  other. 

Velasco  had  heard  all  this,  and  he  heard 
the  horse  clattering  up  the  road  to  the 
range  beyond  the  hills  of  Gabilan.  The 
picture  of  a  fierce  and  angrj' young  Scotch- 
man dashing  up  to  the  house  and  slaying 
him  without  a  parley  needed  no  elabor- 
ation in  his  dazed  imagination.  He  gazed 
steadily  at  the  Seftora  and  she  at  him ;  and 
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sharpest  of  eyes,  in  which  just  then  was  a 
strange  glitter. 

What  a  handsome  couple  were  the 
young  husband  and  wife,  as,  arm-in-arm, 
they  entered  the  house — he  so  large,  and 
red,  and  masculine ;  she  so  dark,  and 
reliant,  and  feminine  !  Beautiful  Spanish 
girls  were  plentiful  in  those  youthful  days 
of  California;  but  Violante  had  been 
known  as  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
maidens     between     the     Santa     Barbara 


window  of  her  room  she  saw  the  receding 
cloud  of  dust,  wondering  at  that  urgent 
sense  of  duty  which  could  make  so  fond  a 
husband  leave  her,  even  though  for  a  short 
time,  after  so  long  a  separation.  Thus 
she  sat,  dreamily  thinking  of  her  great 
happiness  in  having  him  once  again  at 
home,  and  drinking  in  the  rich  perfume  of 
the  racemes  of  wistaria- blossoms  which 
covered  the  massive  vine  against  the 
house.    This  old  vine,  springing  from  the 


Channel  and  the  Bay  of  Monterey. 
Hard-headed  and  fiery-tempered  Scotch 
Presbyterian  ;  gentle  patient,  and  faithful 
Catholic  :  they  were  the  happiest  and  most 
devoted  of  couples. 

"Well,  little  Violante,"  he  said,  "take 
the  bag  up  to  your  room,  and  give  us 
dinner ;  for  before  we  rest  we  must  ride 
over  to  the  range  and  look  after  the  cattle, 
and  after  that  you  and  1  shall  have  a  good, 
long  visit." 

These  pleasant  duties  were  quickl)'  des- 
patched, and  the  dusty  men,  led  by  her 
husband,  galloped  away.     From  the  open 


ground  beneath  the  window  at  which  she 
sat,  spread  its  long  arms  almost  completely 
over  that  part  of  the  wall,  divided  on  either 
side  for  the  window,  and  hung  gracefully 
from  beneath  the  eaves,  embowering  their 
lovely  owner  in  a  tangled  mass  of  purple 
blossoms.  It  was  an  exquisite  picture — 
the  pretty  wife  sitting  there,  in  the  whitest 
of  lawns,  looking  out  over  the  hills  from 
this  frame  of  gorgeous  flowers — all  the 
more  charming  from  her  unconsciousness 
of  its  beauty.  Behind  her,  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room,  sat  her  maid,  Alice, 
sewing  in  silence. 
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If  he  could  only  remove  the  dagger 
from  his  mouth  I  Surely  one  so  kind  and 
gentle  as  she  would  let  him  go  in  peace  if 
he  could  only  plead  with  her  !  But  to  let 
the  dagger  fall  from  his  teeth  would  be  to 
disarm  himself,  and  he  was  hardly  ready 
for  that;  and  there  was  much  thinking 
and  planning  to  be  done  within  a  very 
few  minutes. 

Velasco,  still  with  his  gaze  on  the  black 
hole  in  the  pistol-barrel,  soon  made  a 
discouraging  discovery ;  the  position  in 
which  he  had  been  arrested  was  insecure 
and  uncomfortable,  and  the  unusual  strain 
that  it  brought  upon  his  muscles  became 
painful  and  exhausting.  To  shift  his 
position  even  in  the  smallest  way  would 
be  to  invite  the  bullet.  As  the  moments 
flew,  the  strain  upon  particular  sets  of 
muscles  increased  his  pain  with  alarming 
rapidity,  and  unconsciously  he  began  to 
speculate  upon  the  length  of  time  that 
remained  before  his  suffering  would  lead 
him  into  recklessness  and  death.  While 
he  was  thus  approaching  a  very  agony  of 
pain,  with  the  end  of  all  human  endurance 
not  far  away,  another  was  suffering  in  a 
different  manner,  but  hardly  less  severely. 

The  beautiful  Senora  held  the  choice  of 
two  lives  in  the  barrel  of  her  pistol ;  but 
that  she  should  thus  hold  any  life  at  all 
was  a  matter  that  astounded,  perplexed, 
and  agonised  her ;  that  she  had  the 
courage  to  be  in  so  extraordinary  a  position 
amazed  her  beyond  estimation.  Now, 
when  one  reflects  that  one  is  courageous, 
one's  courage  is  questionable.  And  then, 
she  was  really  so  tender-hearted  that  she 
wondered  if  she  could  make  good  her 
threat  to  shoot  if  the  murderer  should 
move.  That  he  believed  she  would  was 
sufficient. 

But  after  the  arrival  of  her  husband — 
what  then  ?  With  his  passionate  nature, 
could  he  resist  the  temptation  to  cut  the 
fellow's  throat  before  her  very  eyes  ?  That 
was  too  horrible  to  think  of.  But — God ! — 
the  robber  himself  had  a  knife  !  By  thus 
summoning  her  husband,  was  she  not 
inviting  him  to  a  mortal  struggle  with  a 
desperate  man  better  armed  than  he  ? 
It  would  have  been  easy  to  liberate  Basilio 
and  let  him  go  his  way;  but  she  knew  that 


her  husband  would  follow  and  find  him. 
Now  that* the  mischief  of  notifying  him 
had  been  done,  it  was  best  to  keep  the 
prisoner  with  her,  that  she  might  plead  for 
his  life.  Therein  lay  her  hope  that  she 
could  avert  the  shedding  of  blood  by 
either  of  the  men.  Her  suspense ;  her 
self-questionings ;  her  dread  of  a  terrible 
termination  to  an  incident  which  already 
had  assumed  the  shape  of  a  tragedy ;  her 
fearful  responsibility ;  the  menacing  possi- 
bility that  she  herself,  in  simple  defence  of 
her  life,  might  have  to  kill  Basilio ;  her 
trepidation  on  the  score  of  her  aim  and 
the  reliability  of  the  pistol — ^all  these 
things  and  others  were  wearing  her  oat, 
and  at  last  she,  too,  began  to  wonder  bow 
long  she  could  bear  the  strain,  and  whether 
or  not  her  husband  would  arrive  in  time  to 
save  her. 

Meanwhile,  Velasco,  racked  to  the 
marrow  by  the  pains  which  tortured  him, 
and  driven  by  a  desire  to  drop  the  dagger 
and  plead  for  his  life  and  by  fear  of 
parting  with  his  weapon,  was  urged  to 
despair,  and  finally  to  desperation.  All 
the  supplication  that  his  face  and  eyts 
could  show  pleaded  eloquently  for  him, 
and  with  this  silent  pleading  came  evidence 
of  his  physical  agony.  The  muscles  of 
his  arms  and  legs  twitched  and  trembled, 
and  his  laboured  breathing  hissed  as  it 
split  upon  the  edge  of  the  knife.  He  was 
unable  longer  to  control  the  muscles  of 
his  lips;  the  keen  edge  of  his  weapon 
found  a  way  into  the  flesh  at  either  side 
of  his  mouth,  and  two  small  streams  of 
blood  trickled  down  his  chin  and  fell 
upon  his  breast.  Not  for  a  moment  did 
he  take  his  gaze  from  her  eyes ;  and  thus 
these  two  regarded  each  other  in  a  silence 
and  a  stillness  that  were  terrible.  A  crisis 
had  to  come.  Here  was  a  test  of  nerve 
that  inevitably  would  make  a  victim  of 
one  or  the  other.  The  spectacle  of  the 
man's  agony,  the  pitiful  sight  of  his 
imploring  look,  were  more  than  the  femi- 
nine flesh  of  which  Violante  was  composed 
could  bear. 

The  crash  came — Basilio  was  the  first 
to  break  down.  Whether  voluntarily  or 
not,  he  released  his  hold  upon  the  knife, 
which  went  clattering  through  the  vine-' 
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branches  to  the  ground.  In  another 
instant  his  tongue,  now  free,  began  pour- 
ing forth  a  supplication  in  the  Spanish 
language  with  an  eloquence  which  Violante 
had  never  heard  equalled. 

"  Oh,  Senora !  "  he  said,  **  who  but  an 
angel  could  show  a  mercy  tenderer  than 
human  ?  And  yet,  as  I  hope  for  the  mercy 
of  the  Holy  Virgin,  there  are  a  sweetness 
and  a  kindness  in  your  face  that  belong  to 
an  angel  of  mercy.  Oh,  Mother  of  God  I 
surely  thy  unworthy  son  has  been  brought 
into  this  strait  for  the  trying  of  his  soul, 
and  for  its  chastisement  and  purification 
at  the  hands  of  thy  sweetest  and  gentlest 
of  daughters  ;  for  thou  hast  put  it  into  her 
heart— which  is  as  pure  as  her  face  is 
beautiful — to  spare  me  from  a  most  horrible 
end.  Thou  hast  whispered  into  her 
mother-soul  that  one  of  thy  sons,  how- 
ever base  and  undeserving,  should  not  be 
sent  unshriven  to  the  judgment-seat  of 
the  most  Holy  Christ,  thy  Son.  Through 
the  holy  Church  thou  hast  enlightened  her 
soul  to  the  duties  of  a  Christian,  for  in 
her  beautiful  face  shines  the  radiance  of 
heaven.  Ah,  Senora!  see  me  plead  for 
mercy!  Behold  the  agonies. which  beset 
me,  and  let  my  sufferings  unlock  the  door  of 
your  heart.  Let  me  go  in  peace,  Senora ;  and 
you  shall  find  in  me  a  slave  all  the  days  of  my 
life — the  humblest  and  most  devoted  of 
slaves,  happy  if  you  beat  me,  glorying  in 
my  slavery  if  you  starve  me,  and  giving 
praise  to  Almighty  God  if  you  trample  me 
under  your  feet.  Senora,  Senora,  release 
me,  for  time  is  pressing — I  can  barely 
escape  if  you  let  me  go  this  instant. 
Would  you  have  my  blood  on  your  hands  ? 
Can  you  face  the  Virgin  with  that  ?  Oh, 
Senora — Senora *' 

Her  head  swam,  and  all  her  senses  were 
afloat  in  a  sea  of  agonies.  Still  she  looked 
down  into  his  eves  as  he  continued  his 
pleadings,  but  the  outlines  of  his  body 
were  wavering  and  uncertain,  and  inex- 
pressible suffering  numbed  her  faculties. 
Still  she  listened  vaguely  to  his  outpouring 
of  speech ;  and  it  was  not  until  her 
husband,  with  two  of  his  vaqueros,  dashed 
up  on  horseback  that  either  of  these  two 
strangely  situated  suflferers  was  aware  of 
his  approach.    Seeing  him,  Violante  threw 


her  arms  abroad,  and  the  pistol  went 
flying  to  the  ground ;  and  then  she  sank 
down  to  the  floor,  and  the  brilliant  sun- 
shine became  night  and  the  shining  glories 

of  the  day  all  nothingness. 

«  «  «  « 

She  awoke  and  found  herself  lying  on  her 
bed,  with  her  husband  sitting  beside  her, 
caressing  her  hands  and  watching  her 
anxiously.  It  was  a  little  time  before  she 
could  summon  her  fac.lties  to  exercise 
and  to  an  understanding  of  her  husband's 
endearing  words ;  but,  seeing  him  safe 
with  her,  her  next  thought  was  of  Velasco. 

**  Where  is  Basilio  }  "  she  asked,  start- 
ing up  and  looking  fearfully  about. 

**  He  is  safe,  my  dear  one.  Think  no 
more  of  Basilio,  who  would  have  harmed 
my  Violante.  Be  calm,  for  my  sake,  sweet 
wife." 

**0h,  I  can't,  I  can't!  You  must 
tell  me  about  Basilio!"  And  in  a 
frightened  whisper  she  asked,  "Did  you 
kill  him  ?" 

"  No,  loved  one ;  Basilio  is  alive." 

She  sank  back  upon  her  pillow.  "  God 
be  praised  I "  she  whispered. 

Suddenly  she  started  again  and  looked 
keenly  into  her  husband's  eyes.  "  You 
have  never  deceived  me,"  she  hurriedly 
said ;  "  but,  Robert,  I  must  know  the 
truth.  Have  no  fear — I  can  bear  it.  For 
God's  sake,  my  husband,  tell  me  the 
truth  !  " 

Alarmed,  he  took  her  in  his  arms,  and 
said.  "  Be  calm,  my  Violante  ;  for  as  the 
Almighty  is  my  witness,  Basilio  is  alive." 

"  Alive  !  alive  !  "  she  cried  ;  **  what  does 
that  mean  ?  You  are  keeping  something 
back,  my  husband.  I  know  your  passionate 
nature  too  well — you  could  not  let  him  off 
so  easily.  Tell  me  the  whole  truth,  Robert, 
or  1  shall  go  mad  ! " 

There  was  a  frantic  earnestness  in  this 
that  would  have  made  evasion  unwise. 

**  1  will,  Violante  ;  I  will.  Listen — for, 
upon  my  soul,  this  is  the  whole  truth  \ 
When  1  saw  you  drop  the  pistol  and  sink 
back  upon  the  floor,  I  knew  that  you  had 
fainted.  1  ordered  the  vaqueros  to  secure 
the  weapon  and  make  Basilio  descend  to 
the  ground.  Then  I  ran  upstairs,  placed 
you  on  the  bed,   loosened  your  clothing. 
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If  he  could  only  remove  the  dagger 
from  his  mouth  I  Surely  one  so  kind  and 
gentle  as  she  would  let  him  go  in  peace  if 
he  could  only  plead  with  her  !  But  to  let 
the  dagger  fall  from  his  teeth  would  be  to 
disarm  himself,  and  he  was  hardly  ready 
for  that;  and  there  was  much  thinking 
and  planning  to  be  done  within  a  very 
few  minutes. 

Velasco,  still  with  his  gaze  on  the  black 
hole  in  the  pistol-barrel,  soon  made  a 
discouraging  discovery;  the  position  in 
which  he  had  been  arrested  was  insecure 
and  uncomfortable,  and  the  unusual  strain 
that  it  brought  upon  his  muscles  became 
painful  and  exhausting.  To  shift  his 
position  even  in  the  smallest  way  would 
be  to  invite  the  bullet.  As  the  moments 
flew,  the  strain  upon  particular  sets  of 
muscles  increased  his  pain  with  alarming 
rapidity,  and  unconsciously  he  began  to 
speculate  upon  the  length  of  time  that 
remained  before  his  suffering  would  lead 
him  into  recklessness  and  death.  While 
he  was  thus  approaching  a  very  agony  of 
pain,  with  the  end  of  all  human  endurance 
not  far  away,  another  was  suffering  in  a 
different  manner,  but  hardly  less  severely. 

The  beautiful  Seiiora  held  the  choice  of 
two  lives  in  the  barrel  of  her  pistol ;  but 
that  she  should  thus  hold  any  life  at  all 
was  a  matter  that  astounded,  perplexed, 
and  agonised  her  ;  that  she  had  the 
courage  to  be  in  so  extraordinary  a  position 
amazed  her  beyond  estimation.  Now, 
when  one  reflects  that  one  is  courageous, 
one's  courage  is  questionable.  And  then, 
she  was  really  so  tender-hearted  that  she 
wondered  if  she  could  make  good  her 
threat  to  shoot  if  the  murderer  should 
move.  That  he  believed  she  would  was 
sufficient. 

But  after  the  arrival  of  her  husband — 
what  then  ?  With  his  passionate  nature, 
could  he  resist  the  temptation  to  cut  the 
fellow's  throat  before  her  very  eyes  ?  That 
was  too  horrible  to  think  of.  But — God ! — 
the  robber  himself  had  a  knife  !  By  thus 
summoning  her  husband,  was  she  not 
inviting  him  to  a  mortal  struggle  with  a 
desperate  man  better  armed  than  he  ? 
It  would  have  been  easy  to  liberate  Basilio 
and  let  him  go  his  way ;  but  she  knew  that 


her  husband  would  follow  and  find  him. 
Now  that 'the  mischief  of  notifying  him 
had  been  done,  it  was  best  to  keep  the 
prisoner  with  her,  that  she  might  plead  for 
his  life.  Therein  lay  her  hope  that  she 
could  avert  the  shedding  of  blood  by 
either  of  the  men.  Her  suspense  ;  her 
self-questionings ;  her  dread  of  a  terrible 
termination  to  an  incident  which  already 
had  assumed  the  shape  of  a  tragedy ;  her 
fearful  responsibility ;  the  menacing  possi- 
bility that  she  herself,  in  simple  defence  of 
her  life,  might  have  to  kill  Basilio ;  her 
trepidation  on  the  score  of  her  aim  and 
the  reliability  of  the  pistol — all  these 
things  and  others  were  wearing  her  out, 
and  at  last  she,  too,  began  to  wonder  how 
long  she  could  bear  the  strain,  and  whether 
or  not  her  husband  would  arrive  in  time  to 
save  her. 

Meanwhile,  Velasco,  racked  to  the 
marrow  by  the  pains  which  tortured  him, 
and  driven  by  a  desire  to  drop  the  dagger 
and  plead  for  his  life  and  by  fear  of 
parting  with  his  weapon,  was  urged  to 
despair,  and  Anally  to  desperation.  All 
the  supplication  that  his  face  and  eyes 
could  show  pleaded  eloquently  for  him, 
and  with  this  silent  pleading  came  evidence 
of  his  physical  agony.  The  muscles  of 
his  arms  and  legs  twitched  and  trembled, 
and  his  laboured  breathing  hissed  as  it 
split  upon  the  edge  of  the  knife.  He  was 
unable  longer  to  control  the  muscles  of 
his  lips;  the  keen  edge  of  his  weapon 
found  a  way  into  the  flesh  at  either  side 
of  his  mouth,  and  two  small  streams  of 
blood  trickled  down  his  chin  and  fell 
upon  his  breast.  Not  for  a  moment  did 
he  take  his  gaze  from  her  eyes ;  and  thus 
these  two  regarded  each  other  in  a  silence 
and  a  stillness  that  were  terrible.  A  crisis 
had  to  come.  Here  was  a  test  of  nerve 
that  inevitably  would  make  a  victim  of 
one  or  the  other.  The  spectacle  of  the 
man's  agony,  the  pitiful  sight  of  his 
imploring  look,  were  more  than  the  femi- 
nine flesh  of  which  Violante  was  composed 
could  bear. 

The  crash  came — Basilio  was  the  first 
to  break  down.  Whether  voluntarily  or 
not,  he  released  his  hold  upon  the  knife, 
which  went  clattering  through  the  vine- 
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branches  to  the  ground.  In  another 
instant  his  tongue,  now  free,  began  pour- 
ing forth  a  supplication  in  the  Spanish 
language  with  an  eloquence  which  Violante 
had  never  heard  equalled. 

"  Oh,  Senora !  "  he  said,  "  who  but  an 
angel  could  show  a  mercy  tenderer  than 
human  ?  And  yet,  as  I  hope  for  the  mercy 
of  the  Holy  Virgin,  there  are  a  sweetness 
and  a  kindness  in  your  face  that  belong  to 
an  angel  of  mercy.  Oh,  Mother  of  God  ! 
surely  thy  unworthy  son  has  been  brought 
into  this  strait  for  the  trying  of  his  soul, 
and  for  its  chastisement  and  purification 
at  the  hands  of  thy  sweetest  and  gentlest 
of  daughters  ;  for  thou  hast  put  it  into  her 
heart— which  is  as  pure  as  her  face  is 
beautiful — to  spare  me  from  a  most  horrible 
end.  Thou  hast  whispered  into  her 
mother-soul  that  one  of  thy  sons,  how- 
ever base  and  undeserving,  should  not  be 
sent  unshriven  to  the  judgment-seat  of 
the  most  Holy  Christ,  thy  Son.  Through 
the  holy  Church  thou  hast  enlightened  her 
soul  to  the  duties  of  a  Christian,  for  in 
her  beautiful  face  shines  the  radiance  of 
heaven.  Ah,  Seiiora !  see  me  plead  for 
mercy !  Behold  the  agonies-  which  beset 
me,  and  let  my  sufferings  unlock  the  door  of 
your  heart.  Let  me  go  in  peace,  Senora ;  and 
you  shall  find  in  me  a  slave  all  the  days  of  my 
life — the  humblest  and  most  devoted  of 
slaves,  happy  if  you  beat  me,  glorying  in 
my  slavery  if  you  starve  me,  and  giving 
praise  to  Almighty  God  if  you  trample  me 
under  your  feet.  Seiiora,  Senora,  release 
me,  for  time  is  pressing — I  can  barely 
escape  if  you  let  me  go  this  instant. 
Would  you  have  my  blood  on  your  hands  ? 
Can  you  face  the  Virgin  with  that  ?  Oh, 
Senora — Senora " 

Her  head  swam,  and  all  her  senses  were 
afloat  in  a  sea  of  agonies.  Still  she  looked 
down  into  his  eyes  as  he  continued  his 
pleadings,  but  the  outlines  of  his  body 
were  wavering  and  uncertain,  and  inex- 
pressible suffering  numbed  her  faculties. 
Still  she  listened  vaguely  to  his  outpouring 
of  speech ;  and  it  was  not  until  her 
husband,  with  two  of  his  vaqueros,  dashed 
up  on  horseback  that  either  of  these  two 
strangely  situated  sufferers  was  aware  of 
his  approach.    Seeing  him,  Violante  threw 


her  arms  abroad,  and  the  pistol  went 
flying  to  the  ground ;  and  then  she  sank 
down  to  the  floor,  and  the  brilliant  sun- 
shine became  night  and  the  shining  glories 

of  the  day  all  nothingness. 

«  «  «  « 

She  awoke  and  found  herself  lying  on  her 
bed,  with  her  husband  sitting  beside  her, 
caressing  her  hands  and  watching  her 
anxiously.  It  was  a  little  time  before  she 
could  summon  her  fac.  Ities  to  exercise 
and  to  an  understanding  of  her  husband's 
endearing  words;  but,  seeing  him  safe 
with  her,  her  next  thought  was  of  Velasco. 

**  Where  is  Basilio  ?  "  she  asked,  start- 
ing up  and  looking  fearfully  about. 

**  He  is  safe,  my  dear  one.  Think  no 
more  of  Basilio,  who  would  have  harmed 
my  Violante.  Be  calm,  for  my  sake,  sweet 
wife." 

**0h,  I  can't,  I  can't!  You  must 
tell  me  about  Basilio!*'  And  in  a 
frightened  whisper  she  asked,  "Did  you 
kill  him  ?" 

"  No,  loved  one;  Basilio  is  alive." 

She  sank  back  "upon  her  pillow.  *'  God 
be  praised  1 "  she  whispered. 

Suddenly  she  started  again  and  looked 
keenly  into  her  husband's  eyes.  *'  You 
have  never  deceived  me,"  she  hurriedly 
said ;  **  but,  Robert,  I  must  know  the 
truth.  Have  no  fear — I  can  bear  it.  For 
God's  sake,  my  husband,  tell  me  the 
truth  1 " 

Alarmed,  he  took  her  in  his  arms,  and 
said,  "  Be  calm,  my  Violante  ;  for  as  the 
Almighty  is  my  witness,  Basilio  is  alive." 

"  Alive  !  alive  !  "  she  cried  ;  **  what  does 
that  mean  ?  You  are  keeping  something 
back,  my  husband.  I  know  your  passionate 
nature  too  well — you  could  not  let  him  off 
so  easily.  Tell  me  the  whole  truth,  Robert, 
or  I  shall  go  mad  !  " 

There  was  a  frantic  earnestness  in  this 
that  would  have  made  evasion  unwise. 

**  I  will,  Violante  ;  I  will.  Listen — for, 
upon  my  soul,  this  is  the  whole  truth  ^ 
When  I  saw  you  drop  the  pistol  and  sink 
back  upon  the  floor,  I  knew  that  you  had 
fainted.  I  ordered  the  vaqueros  to  secure 
the  weapon  and  make  Basilio  descend  to 
the  ground.  Then  I  ran  upstairs,  placed 
you  on  the  bed,  loosened  your  clothing, 
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and  did  what  I  could  to  restore  you.     But 
vou  remained  unconscious " 

"  Basilio !  Basilio !    tell  me  about  him." 

**  I  went  to  the  window  and  sent  one  of 
the  men  to  the  hacienda  for  a  doctor  for 
you,  and  told  the  other  to  bring  Basilio  to 
this  room.  He  came  in,  very  weak  and 
trembling,  for  he  had  fallen  from  the  vine, 
and  was  slightly  stunned,  but  not  much 
hurt.  He  expected  me  to  kill  him  here 
in  this  room  ;  but  I  could  not  do  that.  I 
was  afraid  on  your  account,  Violante.  He 
was  very  quiet  and  ill " 

"  Hurry,  Robert,  hurry !  " 

"  He  said  nothing.  I  spoke  to  him.  He 
hung  his  head  and  asked  me  if  I  would  let 
him  pray.  1  told  him  I  would  not  kill 
him.  A  great  light  broke  over  his  face. 
He  fell  at  my  feet  and  clasped  my  knees, 
and  kissed  my  boots  and  wept  like  a  child. 
It  was  pitiful,  Violante !  " 

"  Poor  Basilio ! " 

"  He  begged  me  to  punish  him.  He 
removed  his  shirt  and  implored  me  to 
beat  him.  I  told  him  I  would  not  touch 
him.  He  said  he  would  be  your  slave  and 
mine  all  his  life ;  but  he  insisted  that  he 
must  make  some  physical  atonement — he 
must  be  punished,  *Very  well,*  I  said. 
Then  I  turned  to  Nicolas  and  told  him 
to  give  Basilio  some  light  punishment,  as 
that  would  relieve  his  mind.  Nicolas 
took  him  down  and  lashed  him  to  the 
back  of  a  horse,  and  turned  the  animal 
into  the  horse  -  corral.  Then  Nicolas 
came  back  and  told  me  what  he  had  done. 
I  replied  that  it  was  all  right,  and  that  as 
soon  as  I  could  leave  you  I  would  go  and 
release  Basilio.  And  then  I  told  Nicolas 
to  go  to  the  range  and  look  up  Alice  and 
bring  her  home,  for  she  was  too  weak  to 
come  back  with  me." 

"  And  Basilio  is  in  the  corral  now  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  How  was  he  lashed  to  the  horse  ?  " 

**  I  don't  know — Nicolas  didn't  tell  me ; 
but  you  may  be  sure  that  he  is  all  right." 

She  threw  her  arms  around  her  husband's 
neck  and  kissed  him  again  and  again, 
saying,  **  My  noble,  generous  husband ! 
I  love  you  a  thousand  times  more  than 
ever.  Now  go,  Robert,  at  once  and 
release  Basilio." 


"  I  can't  leave  you,  dear." 

"  You  must — you  shall !  I  am  fully 
recovered.     If  you  don't  go,  I  will." 

"  Very  well." 

No  sooner  had  he  left  the  roon  than  she 
sprang  out  of  the  bed,  caught  up  a  pen- 
knife, and  noiselessly  followed  him ;  he 
did  not  suspect  her  presence  close  behind 
him  as  he  went  towards  the  corral. 
When  they  had  gone  thus  a  short  distance 
from  the  house,  her  alert  ear  caught  a 
peculiar  sound  that  sent  icicles  through 
her  body.  They  were  feeble  cries  of 
human  agony,  and  they  came  from  a 
direction  other  than  that  of  the  corral. 
Heedlessly,  and  therefore  unwisely,  she 
ran  towards  their  source,  without  having 
summoned  her  husband,  and  soon  she 
came  upon  a  fearful  spectacle. 

McPherson  pursued  his  way  to  the 
corral ;  but  when  he  arrived  there  he  was 
surprised  not  to  find  Basilio  in  the 
enclosure.  The  gate  was  closed — the  horse 
to  which  he  was  lashed  could  not  have 
escaped  through  it.  Looking  about,  he 
read  the  signs  of  a  commotion  that  must 
have  occurred  among  the  horses,  caused, 
undoubtedly,  by  the  strange  sight  of  a  man 
lashed  in  some  peculiar  way  to  the  back  of 
one  of  their  number.  The  ground  was 
torn  by  flying  hoofs  in  aU  directions ; 
there  had  been  a  wild  stampede  among 
the  animals.  Even  when  he  entered, 
possibly  more  than  a  half-hour  after 
Basilio  was  introduced  among  them,  they 
were  huddled  in  a  corner,  and  snorted  in 
alarm  when  he  approached  them.  The 
horse  to  which  Nicolas  had  lashed  Basilio 
was  not  to  be  seen.  Annoyed  at  the 
stupidity  of  Nicolas,  McPherson  looked 
about  until  he  found  the  place  in  the  fence 
through  which  Basilio's  horse  had  broken  : 
only  two  of  the  rails  had  been  thrown 
down.  Alarmed  and  distressed,  McPherson 
leaped  over  the  fence,  took  up  the  trail 
of  the  horse,  and  followed  it,  running. 
Presently  he  discovered  that  the  horse,  in 
his  mad  flight,  had  broken  through  the 
fence  enclosing  the  apiary,  and  had  played 
havoc  among  the  twenty  or  more  bee- 
hives therein.  Then  McPherson  saw  a 
spectacle  that  for  a  little  while  took  all  the 
strength  out  of  his  body. 
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The  Senora,  guided  by  a  quicker  sense 
than  that  of  her  husband,  had  gone 
straight  to  the  apiarj-.  There  she  saw  the 
horse,  with  Basilio,  naked  to  the  waist, 
strapped  upon  his  back,  the  animal  madly 
plunging  among  the  beehives,  kicking 
them  to  fragments  as  the  vicious  insects 


the  poison  of  a  thousand  stings  had  been 
poured  into  his  face  and  body ;  his  features 
were  hideously  swollen  and  distorted,  and 
his  chest  was  pulTed  out  of  resemblance  to 
a  human  shape,  and  was  livid  and  ghastly. 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  the 
Senora   flew  through  the  gate  and  went 


plied  him  with  their  stings.  Basilio  was 
tied  with  his  face  to  the  sun,  which  poured 
its  fierce  rays  into  his  eyes ;  for  Nicolas 
was  devoted  to  the  Senora,  and  he  had 
been  determined  to  make  matters  as  un- 
comfortable for  the  ingrate  as  possible. 
Upon  Basilio's  unprotected  body  the  bees 
swarmed  by  hundreds,  giving  him  a  score 
of  stings  to  one  for  the  horse,  and  he  was 
utterly  helpless  to  protect  himself.   Already 


to  the  deliverance  of  Basilio,  praying  to 
God  with  every  breath.  His  cries  were 
feeble,  for  his  strength  was  nearly  gone, 
and  his  incredible  agony,  aided  by  the 
poison  of  the  bees,  had  sent  his  wits 
astray.  For  Violante  to  approach  the 
maddened  horse  and  the  swarming  bees 
was  to  offer  herself  to  death ;  but  what 
cared  she  for  that  when  another's  life  was 
at  stake  ?      Into  this   desperate  > 
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she  threw  herself.  With  the  coolness  of 
a  trained  horsewoman,  she  firmly  twisted 
the  fingers  of  one  hand  into  the  frantic 
horse's  nostrils,  bringing  him  instantly  under 
control.  In  another  moment,  unmindful 
of  the  stings  which  the  bees  inflicted  upon 
her  face  and  hands,  she  had  cut  Basilio's 
lashings  and  caught  his  shapeless  body  in 
her  arms  as  it  slipped  to  the  ground. 
Then,  taking  him  under  the  arms,  she 
dragged  him  with  uncommon  strength 
from  the  enclosure  and  away  from  the 
murderous  assaults  of  the  bees. 

He  moaned ;  his  head  rolled  from  one 
side  to  the  other.  His  eyes  were  closed 
by  the  swelling  of  the  lids,  and  he  could 
not  see  her ;  but  even  had  this  not  been 
so,  he  was  past  knowing  her.  She  laid  him 


down  in  the  shade  of  a  great  oak,  and  she 
saw  from  his  faint  and  interrupted  gasps 
that  in  another  moment  all  would  be  over 
with  him.  Unconscious  of  the  presence 
of  her  husband,  who  now  stood  reverently, 
with  uncovered  head,  behind  her,  she 
raised  to  heaven  her  blanched  face  and 
beautiful  eyes,  and  softly  prayed :  "  Holy 
Mother  of  Jesus,  hear  the  prayer  of  thy 
wretched  daughter,  and  intercede  for  this 
unshriven  spirit."  She  glanced  down  at 
Basil io,  and  saw  that  he  was  dead.  Feebly 
she  staggered  to  her  feet,  and,  seeing  her 
husband,  cried  out  his  name,  stretched  out 
her  arms  towards  him,  and  sank  uncon- 
scious into  his  strong  grasp.  And  thus  he 
bore  her  to  the  house,  kissing  her  face, 
while  tears  streamed  down  his  cheeks. 


THE   LAST    EXECUTION   IN  THE   TOWER. 

BEING  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  NOTORIOUS  LORD  LOVAT 


THERE  are  many  of  us  of  the  same 
opinion  as  pretty  Phoebe  Meryll 
when  she  described  the  Tower  of  London  as 
a  cruel  giant  in  a  fairy  tale,  which  *'raust  be 
fed  with  blood,  and  that  blood  must  be  the 
best  and  bravest  in  England,  or  it  *s  not 
good  enough  for  the  old  Blunderbore." 
Even  its  apologist,  Dame  Carruthers,  was 
forced  to  admit  that — 

Within  its  wall  of  rock 
The  flower  of  the  brave 

Have  perished  with  a  constancy  unshaken. 
From  the  dungeon  to  the  block. 
From  the  scaffold  to  the  grave, 

Is  a  journey  many  gallant  hearts  have  taken. 

And  yet  the  last  head  that  rolled  from  its 
bloody  block  was  so  worthy  of  its  fate  that 
the  Tower  redeemed  with  its  last  gasp  as 
State  executioner  manv  a  murder  com- 
mitted  for  centuries  in  the  sacred  cause  of 
treason  revenged. 

It  is  just  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  since 
the  notorious  Simon  Lord  Lovat  was 
beheaded  in  the  grim  old  keep.  He  had 
reached  his  fourscore  years,  and  the  fatal 
sentence  was  passed  on  him  for  the  crime 


of  high  treason  ;  but  he  does  not  fall  into 
the  category  of  the  ordinary  political 
prisoner,  whose  position  in  the  eyes  of 
England  is  not  so  despicable  after  all. 
Simon  had  been  a  superb  blackguard  all 
his  long  life  :  infinitely  worse  than  the 
common  criminal,  in  that  he  had  birth 
and  education.  The  Calendar  of  Ne«rgat« 
contains,  indeed,  but  few  who  have 
rivalled  his  Lordship  in  cunningness, 
daring,  treachery,  and  cruelty.  And  the 
forthcoming  dispute  about  the  Lovat 
peerage  recalls  his  career  in  all  its 
tortuousnoss. 

The  family  of  Fraser  can  trace  their 
history  bick  to  the  twelfth  centun'.  One 
of  the  earliest  chiefs  of  the  clan  was  also 
a  Simon,  who  was  executed  in  1306  by 
order  of  PMward  I.  In  the  middle  of 
the  next  century  Hugh  F'raser  was  made 
a  Lord  of  Parliament  as  Lord  Lovat, 
and  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  the 
title  descended  from  father  to  son  without 
a  break.  At  last,  in  1696,  the  ninth  Lord 
Lovat  died,  leaving  behind  him  a  widow. 
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who  was  a  daughter  of  the  great  house  of  marriage  was  performed  straight  away,  her 
Athole,  and  four  daughters.  The  eldest  cries  being  drowned  by  the  skirl  of  the 
bagpipes  which  he  had  carefully  provided 
for  the  purpose.  He  then  removed  tho 
unhappy  lady  to  an  island,  and  when 
he  and  his  father  were  condemned  to 
death  for  their  acts,  he  removed  the  old 
man  to  Skye  and  took  to  the  fastnesses 
of  Scotland  himself,  evading  all  attempts 
at  capture. 
A  man  of  less  daring  would  have  been 
checkmated  at 
this  point.      Not 


girl,  Lady  Amelia  Eraser,  assumed  the  title 
Baroness  Lovat.  But  she  had  reckoned 
without  her  host.  Simon  Eraser,  her 
cousin -gernian,  had  had  his  eye  on  the 
title  for  a  long  time.  He  was  bom  into 
intrigue,  for  his  father,  Thomas,  had  passed 
through  many  hairbreadth  escapesin  follow- 
ing the  cause  of  the  luckless  Claverhouse, 
^d,  despite  a  salutary  term  of  imprison- 
ment, continued 
to  dabble  in 
treason  to  the 
day  oi  his  death. 
As  the  nearest 
male  relative  of 
the  ninth  noble- 
man, he  thought 
he  had  a  right 
to  the  title , 
but  his  son 
Simon  was  too 
much  for  him. 
Simon  had 
polished  his  in- 
herited instinct 
for  intrigue  into 
a  fine  art  by  a 
liberal  education 
at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Aberdeen, 
where  he  dis- 
tinguished him- 
self as  a  classical 
.scholar.  He  ac- 
companied       his  '■^«=  BEALT.FLLL  STMOf 

cousin.      Lord  /-JITt 

Lovat,  to  London 

in  1696,  and  became  so  friendly  with  him 
that  his  Lordship  bequeathed  to  his  father 
the  ancestral  estates,  and  conveniently  died 
within  a  month  or  two  thereafter.  Simon 
secured  for  himself  four  thousand  marks, 
and  then  set  about  getting  the  title 
as  well  by  marrying  the  young  Baroness. 
Heading  a  band  of  ruffians,  he  resolved  to 
seize  the  giri ;  but  she  escaped  his  clutches. 
Simon  was  not  to  be  baulketl,  however. 
He  fell  back  on  the  girl's  mother,  the 
widowed  Baroness.  Her  refusal  meant 
nothing  for  him.  He  cnlered  her  chamber 
at  midnight  with  a  clergyman,  and  the 


Though  a  notori- 
ous supporter  of 
the  Jacobite 
cause,  he  got  the 
Duke  of  Argyll 
to  intervene  for 
him  with  King 
William,  journey- 
ing to  London 
to  see  his  Ma- 
jesty. The  King 
was  absent  at 
the  time,  and  so 
Simon  had  the 
barefaced  auda- 
city to  make  two 
tripsin  themean- 
time  to  the 
exiled  James  in 
his  Court  at  St. 
Germain,  wind- 
ing   up    by    in- 

E."    BEING   LORD   LOVAT  ^    "  .  ' . 

iLisK  tcrviewing 

^  p^^^f  William    at    the 

Loo.  The  King 
granted  him  pardon  as  a  political  cul- 
prit, but  Simon  was  summoned  before 
the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  for  his 
offence  against  the  dowager  Baroness. 
Of  course,  he  did  not  appear,  and  once 
again  (1701)  he  was  outlawed. 

From  this  point  he  tigured  conspicuously 
in  the  network  of  Jacobite  intrigue  which 
absorbed  the  energies  of  many  Highland 
chiefs  during  the  early  years  of  last 
century,  Unhke  them,  however,  he  simply 
had  his  own  axe  to  grind,  and  was  really 
indifferent  to  the  success  of  the  Stuart 
cause.     He    was    essenlial\y   an    Ishmael, 
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and    he    adopted    in    turn   every  device 
conceivable    to    further   his    own    ends. 


r^ 


Becoming  a  Papist,  he  coquetted  with 
the  Court  at  St.  Germain  ;  set  different 
Scottish  noblemen  one  against  another , 
and  plotted  now  this  way  and  now  that, 
precisely  as  it  suited  his  purpose. 

At     last    both     sides,    who    had    long 
regarded  him  suspiciously,  found  him  out. 
He  escaped  to  Holland,  but  was  caught  in 
France,  where  he,  according  to  liis  own 
account,   was  imprisoned  for  three  years 
in  the  Castle  of  Angouleme  ;  while  accord- 
ing to  another  ho  was  sent 
to  the  Bastille,  uhimalely  be- 
coming acur^  and  a  member  f 
of    the     Order    of    Jesuits. 
Ten    years,    at     any      rate, 
passed,  and   in    1713   I.ovat  | 
escaped    from    France    and 
came  to  London,  where    he 
hid  for  some  time   until  he 
obtained  his  liberty  through 
the  good  offices  of  the  Earl 
of  Sutherland  and  Forbes  of 
Culloden,  the    latter    being 
one  of  the    siaunchcst  sup- 
porters of  the  new  dynasty. 

The     rising     of     1715  --     ^— ^ 

came      on      apace,     .and 
Lovat,     with     characteristic 
agility,      espoused     the     cause      of    the 
Crown.     He    resented    his    imprisonment 
in    France    and    his     treatment    by    the 


Jacobites,  so  that  the  Crown  got  the 
full  benefit  of  his  wrath.  He  went  North, 
got  all  his  fellow- Frasers 
to  side  with  him,  and  ren- 
dered such  services  in  the 
name  of  law  and  order  that 
he  received  a  full  pardon  in 
1716,  and  was  granted  an 
audience  by  his  Majesty 
King  George. 

Here,  then,  twenty  years 
after  beginning  his  struggle, 
he  began  life  with  a  clean 
sheet.  But  he  was  not  satis- 
fied. He  wished  for  two 
things  more — to  be  recog- 
nised by  the  law  of  the  land 
as  Lord  Lovat;  and  secondly, 
an  heir  to  follow  him.  To 
secure  the  second  end,  he 
married,  in  1717,  a  Grant  of 
Grant,  getting  rid  of  his  first  wife, 
who  survived  until  17+3,  on  the  pre- 
text that  their  marriage  had  been  a  joke. 
In  173J  he  contracted  a  third  marriage, 
allying  himself  with  the  ducal  house  of 
Campbell  to  boot,  by  dastardly  entrapping 
Primrose  Campbell,  who  bore  him  a  son, 
and  whom  he  subsequently  used  w  ith  great 
cruelty.  Yet  such  is  the  vanily  of  human 
wishes,  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  case 
of  Scott,  that  his   two  eldest  sons  died 


unmarried,  and  the  youngest  was  prede- 
ceased by  his  ow  n  five  sons,  so  that  even  if 
the  title  had    been  revived  in  his  favour 
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it  would  have  died  with  him.  In 
1733,  after  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  incessant  intrigue,  of  plot  and 
counterplot,  the  persistent  Simon  was 
recognised  as  Lord  Lovat.  But  his 
ambition  was  insatiable.  He  wanted 
nothing  less  than  a  dukedom,  and  to  this 
end  he  joined  the  party  that  invited  the 
young  Chevalier  to  Scotland  in  1737.  The 
Government  suspected  him,  and  deprived 


summoned  his  clan  to  follow  the  Prince. 
He  was  captured  by  the  Government  in 
December  of  that  year,  but  with  the  mar- 
vellous luck  of  his  life  managed  to  wriggle 
out  of  their  hands  and  escape.  His 
respite,  however,  was  a  brief  one,  for  at 
Culloden  ended  the  hope  of  the  Jacobites, 
Defeat,  panic,  flight :  that  was  the  order 
of  the  day.  The  Prince  himself  scurried 
south-east  along  the  banks  of  the  Ness. 


him  of  the  regiment  he  had  raised  and  of 
his  sheriffdom,  which  gave  him  a  powerful 
position  in  the  affairs  of  his  district.  The 
old  man  resented  this  action  very  bitterly, 
and  the  next  move  in  his  life  comedy  was 
to  revenge  himself  on  the  House  of 
Hanover.  This  plan  he  pursued  with 
great  cautiousness  for  the  next  few  j'cars, 
hesitatingtoavowhimsclf  for  Prince  Charlie 
until  the  Jacobites  looked  like  winning. 
Their  success  at  Prestonpans  seemed  to 
secure  for  them  the  ultimate  triumph.  At 
any  rate,  he  "  threw  off  the  mask,"  and 


At  Gortuleg,  near  the  Falls  of  Foyers, 
immediately  after  the  battle,  Lovat  and 
the  Prince  met  for  the  first  and  last  time. 
The  old  man  cursed  the  young  gallant 
right  heartily  for  the  disaster  that  he  had 
brought  on  the  House  of  Lovat,  and  in 
the  morning  both  of  them  tied  for 
sanctuary.  After  many  adventures,  hiding 
first  in  one  place  and  then  in  another, 
Lovat  betook  himself  to  an  island  in  Loch 
Worar,  on  the  west  coast  of  Inverness, 
separated  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  belt  of 
land.    Thither  he  was  pursued  by  H.M.S. 
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F^nuzce.    The  ship's  boats  were  carried  vessel  as  far  as  Fort  Augustus,  which  he 

across  the  land  and  landed  in  the  loch  ;  reached  on  June  15  (1746),  and  from  there 

bat  as  soon  as  the  islanders  saw  them,  they  he  was  carted  in  a  litter,  or  a  cage — for  he 

boltedintheirown skiffs, carrjingtheiraged  was  too  infirm  to  walk  or  ride — by  slow 

and  infinn  chief  to  a  hollow  tree  for  safety,  stages    to    London    town,    the    journey 

There  he  lay  for  three  days,  and  then  the  occupying  exactly  two  months.     It  was  at 

men  from  the  Furnace  caught  him  like  a  St.  Albans  that    he   met   Hogarth,   who 

rat  in  a  hole.     He  was  taken  on  board  the  made  the  famous  sketch  of  his  Lordship, 
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which  sold  hke  wildfire.  The  old  man 
was  driven  to  the  Tower  in  an  open 
landau  and  six  horses,  and  he  became  the 
sensation  of  the  day. 

Any  number  of  books  about  him 
appeared,  for  his  life  had  been  far  more 
exciting  than  most  romances.  He  was 
old  and  infirm,  but  nobody  felt  a  pang  of 
pity  for  him.  Dr.  Johnson  himself,  as 
Boswell  relates,  used  to  repeat  "  with 
great  energy"  the  lines  which  appeared 
in  the  Gtntieman's  Magazine — 

Loval's  rale  indiffCTenlly  we  view: 

True  to  bo  King,  lo  no  religion  Inie. 

No  fair  forgets  the  ruin  he  has  done ; 

No  child  laments  the  tyrant  of  his  son; 

No  Tory  pities,  (hinkine  what  he  was ; 

No  Whig  compassions,  for  he  left  the  cause; 

The  brave  regret  not,  for  he  was  not  brave; 

The  honest  mourn  not,  knowing  htm  a  Lnave. 

On  Dec.  1 8  he  was  carried  into  the 
House  of  Lords  and  impeached.  In  reply, 
he  declared  that  he  was  loo  deaf  to  hear 
the  charge,  but  in  any  case  he  had  rendered 
great  services  to  the  Crown.  The  trial 
itself  came  on  in  March  and  lasted  seven 
days,  the  case  being  conducted  by  Lord 
Hardwicke,  who  had  begun  his  career  at 
the  Bar  during  the  rebellion  of  '"15." 
Lovat,  extraordinarily  tenacious  of  life, 
defended  himself  with  great  skill  and 
courage  ;  but  it  was  no  use.     The  Court 


passed  sentence  of  death  on  the  old  man 
who  in  reply  remarked,  "  I  wish  you  all 
an  everlasting  farewell,  for  we  shall  never 


f   HARPWICKB. 


ON    FRAJjEK,    Loan   LOVAT'S 
ELDEST  SON, 

meet  again  in  this  place,"  and  as  he  was 
driven  to  the  Tower,  the  mob  in  the  street 
hissed  him  vigorously. 

The  fatal  day,  April  9,  arrived  at  last. 
Lovat  woke  at  three  in  the  morning,  tUid 
was  heard  to  pray  with  great  devotion.  At 
five  he  rose,  took  a  glass  of  wine  aiKl 
water,  and  read  until  seven.  At  eight  he 
desired  that  his  wig  might  be  sent  to  the 
barber  lo  be  combed  "genteelly";  at  half- 
past  nine  he  took  a  hearty  breakfast  ot 
veal,  good  -  humouredly  entertaining  his 
friends,  whom  he  toasted  in  a  bumper  of 
wine.  At  eleven  the  Sheriffs  demanded 
his  body,  and,  bidding  his  friends  farewell, 
he  dragged  his  poor  old  legs  into  the 
coach  that  was  to  take  him  lo  the  scaffold. 
Then  he  look  a  little  burnt  brandy  and 
bitters,  and,  giving  the  headsman  ten 
guineas,  asked  to  sec  the  axe  and  his 
cofGn,  which  bore  the  legend — 

Simon,  Douinus  Fiuskk  de  Lovat. 

Decollal  April  9.  '7^7.      Attat.  suae  80. 

He  then  repeated  some  lines  from  Horace 

and  Ovid   in  proof  of  his  learning  and 
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virtue.  To  his  solicitor  he  gave  a  gold 
stick ;  to  a  clansman  he  said,  "  My  dear 
James,  I  am  going  to  heaven,  but  you 
must  crawl  a  little  longer  in  this  evil 
world";  and  to  the  Sheriff  he  delivered  up 
a  paper  in  which  he  declared  that  he  was 
"  a  true  but  unworthy  member  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Apostolic  Church  "  ;  while  as  he 
watched  the  vast  surging  crowd  beneath, 
he  exclaimed:  "Why  should  there  be  such 
a  bustle  about  taking  off  an  old  grey  head 
that  cannot  go  up  three  steps  without  two 
men  to  support  it  .■"'   Indeed,  he  remained 


to  follow  his  body.  True,  he  was  doubt- 
ful of  their  doing  so,  but  he  was  sure  that 
all  the  old  women  of  his  country  would 
rroon  a  coronach  for  him.  They  might 
have  done  so  if  his  body  had  crossed  the 
Border ;  but  the  Government  stopped  the 
undertaker,  and  buried  the  old  man  in  the 
Tower,  beside  the  other  great  lords. 

Though  he  died  in  disgrace  and  his  titles 
were  forfeited,  yet  his  sons  acquitted  them- 
selves honourably  for  their  country. 
Simon,  the  eldest,  who  had  fought  for 
Prince  Charlie,  was    pardoned   in   1750, 


Fnm  an  Old  Print. 


sententious  and  ironic  to  the  last,  for 
when  he  heard  that  a  scaffold  on  the  Hill 
had  fallen  and  killed  many  people,  he  said 
"  The  more  mischief,  the  better  sport." 

At  last,  while  the  crowd  gaped  in 
silence,  the  old  man  took  off  his  hat  and 
wig,  bared  his  neck,  and  knelt  on  the 
block.  One  stroke  of  the  gleaming  axe, 
and  his  head  rolled  into  the  cloth  which 
was  ready  to  receive  it. 

His  body  lay  in  the  Tower  till  four  that 
afternoon,  when  an  undertaker  took  it 
away  to  send  to  Scotland,  for  his  Lord- 
ship had  desired  to  be  buried  there, 
inviting  (in  a  codicil  to  his  will)  all  the 
pipers  from  John  o'  Groats   to  Edinburgh 
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and  ultimately  raised  a  regiment  which 
fought  England's  battles  in  America  and 
Canada,  leading  his  men  with  conspicuous 
gallantry.  He  also  served  in  Portugal, 
got  the  family  estates  restored,  was 
returned  to  Parliament,  and  died  in 
Downing  Street.  His  second  brother, 
Alexander,  became  a  Brigadier-General  in 
the  Dutch  army;  while  the  youngest. 
Archibald,  distinguished  himself  in  our 
Consular  Service,  and  represented  Inver- 
ness in  Pariiament  from  1781  to  1796. 
He  died  in  1S15,  and  then  the  family 
estates  reverted  to  a  distant  kinsman, 
who  was  created  Lord  Lovat  in  1837, 
and  whose  grandson  is  the  present  Baron. 


By    CLO    graves. 


TWO  men,  Europeans,  stood  together 
on  the  outlook  platform  that  juts 
from  the  scarred  and  beetling  cliff  of 
volcanic  rock  that  overhangs  the  village 
of  Kangek,  on  the  west  coast  of  Green- 
land. One  was  the  owner  of  the  steamer- 
yacht  that  cradled  at  her  moorings  in 
the  anchorage ;  the  other  his  friend,  not 
Charles,  but  Paul. 

"  Weather  unusually  mild  and  promising, 
even  for  June,"  said  the  owner  of  the 
yacht,  shutting  up  his  field-glass  and 
restoring  it  to  the  leather  case  that  hung 
by  its  strap  from  his  broad  shoulders, 
■'  Since  I  got  bitten  with  a  craze  for 
cruising  in  these  seas,  I  've  never  seen 
anything  like  it — no.  nor  had  better  sport. 
Milady  will  overlook  any  shght  remissness 
in  conjugal  correspondence  of  which  I 
may  have  been  guilty  when  she  sees  the 
seal,  and  bear,  and  bin!  skins  I  'vc  got  for 
her.  There's  a  down  rug  she'll  simply 
scream  over.  I  shot  the  eider-duck 
myself,  and  had  'em  dressed  by  the  \illage 
I  in  the  projier  way.     The    proper 


way  is  a  nasty  way,  but  Milady  won't  know 
anything  about  that."  He  knocked  the 
ash  from  his  Havana  and  glanced  at 
his  companion.  A  pucker  of  annoyance 
gathered  between  his  eyebrows  ;  he  laughed 
the  laugh  of  an  annoyed  man,  "  Upon 
my  word,  Maxhelme,  I  don't  believe 
you've  heard  one  word  of  all  I've  been 
saying.  You  grow  more  absent-minded 
and  moony  every  day." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Cranleigh,"  said 
Paul  Maxhelme,  speaking  with  a  soft, 
musical,  rather  guttural  intonation.  He 
withdrew  his  eyes  from  the  sea ;  they  were 
hazel  eyes,  bright,  and  yet  languorously 
dreamy  in  expression,  and  turned  them 
upon  his  friend.  "  I — I  did  not  hear  you,  it 
is  true.     I — I  was  thinking." 

Lord  Cranleigh  inserted  his  thumb  and 
forefinger  in  the  pocket  of  his  chamois 
waistcoat,  drew  therefrom  a  bronze  medal 
of  a  familiar  British  type,  and  held  it 
tauntingly    under   Maxhelme's   handsome 

"  A  penny  for  your  thoughts." 
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"  Do  you  really  care  to  hear  them  ?  " 
said  Maxhelme,  as  he  took  the  proffered 
coin. 

Lord  Cranleigh  nodded. 

"  Several  hours  before  dawn,"  said 
Maxhelme,  in  a  low,  distinct  voice,  looking 
out  to  where  the  smooth  sea  heaved  in  a 
long  rhythmed  swell  towards  the  rocky 
islets  that  fringed  the  shore,  "  Utukuluk 
came  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  my  hut." 

"Your  huf,"  commented  Cranleigh, 
peevishly.  "  Now,  of  all  the  depraved  and 
idiotic  notions  that  a  man  could  take  into 
his  head,  that  notion  of  yours  of  leaving 
the  yacht  and  living  ashore  in  an  Eskimo 
hut,  in  the  middle  of  an  Eskimo  village, 
was  the " 

"  I  opened  the  door,"  went  on  Max- 
helme, who  either  did  not  hear  or  did  not 
heed  his  friend's  commentary,  "  and  there 
she  was  with  the  morning  mist  hanging  in 
drops  upon  her  eyelashes,  and  her  shining, 
dimpled  brown  cheeks " 

"I  call  'em  copper- coloured,"  grunted 
Cranleigh. 

'* '  See,  Pauia,'  said  she ;  *  I  have  my 
kaiak-jacket  on.  Lend  me  a  quid  of 
tobacco  to  chew '  " 

**  There 's  a  horrid  habit  for  a  woman, 
now." 

"  *  For  I  shall  not  eat  till  I  have  killed, 
as  is  our  custom.'  " 

**  Raw  blubber,  then.  Disgusting  cus- 
tom 1 "  said  the  peer. 

**  *  It  is  tl:e  bladder-nose  seal  we  hunt 
to-day,  upon  some  banks  nine  miles  out 
upon  the  open  sea  ;  and  thou,  Pauia,  shalt 
have  the  liver,  for  that  is  the  hunting 
maid's  present  to  her  love.'  " 

"  Go  slow,  old  chap,"  broke  out 
Cranleigh,  stuttering  between  wrath  and 
laughter.     "  You  've  earned  your  penny." 

Maxhelme  looked  at  him  again,  with 
the  long,  soft,  unhurried,  seal-like  stare 
which  of  late  had  been  a  characteristic  of 
his,  and  which  filled  the  mind  of  Cranleigh 
with  fresh  food  for  doubt  whenever  he 
observed  it. 

*'  Have  you  any  more  ?  " 

"  Of  what  are  vulgarly  called  'browns,' 
some  half  a  dozen." 

"  Give  them  to  me,  all  of  them,"  said 
Maxhelme,  with  some  show  of  eagerness. 


"  What  d'ye  want  'em  for  ?  " 

"  Utukuluk  is  making  a  necklace.  I 
have  given  her  all  I  had,  but  yet  she  has 
not  enough." 

**  Hang  Utukuluk,"  murmured  the  much- 
tried  Cranleigh.  "  However,  here  you 
are."  He  handed  the  coppers  over. 
"  They  will  do  for  a  farewell  present — a 
kind  of  valedictory — what's  its  name," 
he  said,  adding,  with  a  certain  degree  of 
intention,  **  especially  as  the  yacht  weighs 
anchor  on  Thursday." 

"  On  Thursday  ?  "  echoed  the  other, 
in  a  tone  so  parrot-like  that  Cranleigh 
started. 

**  On  Thursday.  We  've  had  a  pleasant 
two  months  of  it,  but  even  seal-shooting 
palls  in  time,  and  there's  the  London 
season  nearly  over,  and  I  've  promised  to 
take  Milady  to  Aix  for  the  first  two  weeks 
in  July.  Then,  again,  I  run  Vamps  for 
the  Goodwood  Cup,  and  I  must  arrange  my 
book  a  bit.  Yes,  we  're  getting  up  steam 
now,  and  by  Thursday  evening  you  '11  have 
left  Kangek  and — everything  connected 
with  it  some  sixty  knots  behind  you." 

Paul  Maxhelme  turned  then,  and  said 
very  quietly — 

**You  will  have  left  Kangek — I  shall 
not." 

Cranleigh's  light  blue  eyes  protruded. 
His  florid  cheeks  deepened  to  an  alann- 
ingly  apoplectic  hue,  as  he  thundered — 

"  What  the What  do  you  mean  ?" 

**  They  are  making  me  a  kaiak  for  the 
winter,"  said  Maxhelme.  "The  frame 
has  been  made  of  white  drift  wood,  it  will 
be  covered  with  skins  of  seals  killed  by 
Utukuluk.  She  and  the  other  women  will 
stitch  them  on  to  the  frame.  I  will  give 
them  a  great  coffee-drinking  when  the 
work  is  done,  and  they  will  sing  songs  in 
my  honour."  His  queer  dreamy  gaze 
intensified,  he  stretched  out  his  arm  and 
pointed  to  the  sea.  "  She  is  coming,"  he 
cried,  pointing  to  a  distant  black  speck 
faintly  discernible  upon  the  steely-blue  of 
the  vast,  heaving  liquid  wilderness.  "  She 
is  coming." 

"  I  can  see  nothing,"  returned  Cranleigh, 
biting  his  lip. 

"Take  your  glass,"  said  Paul  Maxhelme. 
"  My  eyes  need  no  help." 


"You  used  to  sport  an  eyeglass  and 
talk  of  short  sight,"  said  Cranleigh 
brutally,  "  until  the  other  day."  He  drew 
from  its  case  and  adjusted  his  glass  and 
looked  through  it  in  silence,  gnawing  his 
under-lip.  "  It 's  a  kaiak,  sure  enough," 
he  muttered,  "  but  whether  the  creature  in 

it  is  a  man  or  a  woman "    He  glanced 

round,  and  swore  openly.  Maxhelme  had 
vanbhed  from  his  side. 

A  wild  cry  sounded  from  the  rocky  shore 
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"  Utukuluk  !  Aina  Vlukuluk  Kaligpok." 
"'Kaligpok'  means  ' towing,'  I  know," 
snorted  Cranleigh.  "The  Eskimo  Amazon 
has  killed  a  bottle-nose,  I  suppose,  and  is 
bringing  him  home  in  triumph.  Now  if 
she  'd  capsized  and  forgotten  how  to  right 
herself  again,  and  gone  to  Tamasouk — I 
believe  that's  Inoit  for  Davy  Jones — I 
should  have  been  relieved  of  a  pressing 
anxiety  and  rescued  from  a  very  doubtful 
dilemma.    As  it  is,  I  '11  write  to  Milady." 


I  KAIAK,  SUEE  ENOUGH," 


below.  Squat  fur-clad  figures  emerged 
from  the  burrow-like  entrances  of  the 
Eskimo  houses,  others  appeared  at  the 
doorways  of  tents  of  hide  and  wattle, 
newly  reared  with  the  beginning  of  the 
summer  months.  That  most  of  them 
were  women  the  practised  eye  alcne  might 
determine.  A  top -knot  adorned  with 
ribbon,  red,  white,  black,  or  the  green 
which  goes  with  advanced  opinions,  a 
strip  of  white  linen  above  the  trouser- 
band,  means  a  great  deal  in  Greenland. 
Above  the  bird-like  crowing  and  clacking 
rose  the  voice  of  Maxhelme,  strident  and 
powerful. 


Considering  that  there  were  no  facilities 
at  hand  for  despatching  the  letter,  which 
must  inevitably  remain  on  board  until  the 
^acht  should  anchor  at  Plymouth,  and 
which,  in  any  case,  could  only  arrive  at 
Cranleigh  Hall  a  few  hours  before  its 
writer.  Milady's  husband  might  have  been 
guilty  of  an  idea  of  greater  originality. 
But  the  temptation  to  disburden  his  mind 
of  the  heavy  secret  it  had  carried  for 
weeks  past  was  irresistible  to  the  galled 
and  disappointed  friend,  who  had  regarded 
Maxhelme  as  his  alltr  ego,  his  ideal  com- 
panion, his  pal  of  pals,  until  such  a  little 
while  ago.      Lord    Cranleigh   scrambled 
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down  from  Kangek*s  outlook-point  with  a 
lighter  heart.  He  reached  the  beach  as 
a  kaiak,  borne  on  the  back  of  a  long 
roller-wave,  darted  ashore.  He  caught  the 
gleam  of  white  teeth,  the  shine  of  a  broad, 
brown  face,  the  twinkle  of  two  black  eyes 
as  Utukuluk's  family  and  friends  seized 
the  tiny  vessel  and  drew  it  with  its  freight, 
living  and  dead,  above  high  water. 

He  saw  her  unhitch  her  waterproof-hide 
jacket  from  the  kaiak  ring  and  step  out, 
more  or  less  gracefully,  with  the  aid  of 
Maxhelme's  hand.  He  turned  away  with 
a  shudder  as  the  maiden,  ogling  her 
admirer  with  undisguised  admiration, 
handed  him  a  piece  of  raw  blubber  cut 
from  the  scarce-dead  prey  a  short  time 
previously,  and  which,  her  hunger  satis- 
fied, she  had  hung  about  her  neck  with 
a  piece  of  string.  He  groaned  aloud  as 
Maxhelme  raised  the  pink  and  blue  dainty 
to  appreciative  lips. 

**  It  is  obsession.  It  makes  one  believe 
in  witchcraft.  Good  Heavens!  if  I  could 
have  foreseen  what  would  happen  when  I 
asked  Dorothea's  intended  husband  to 
come  and  shoot  seals  in  Greenland, 
1  'd  have— I  'd  have " 

He  drew  out  his  revolver  and  fired  three 
shots  as  a  signal  to  the  watch  on  the  deck 
of  the  yacht,  rocking  peaceably  at  anchor 
in  the  harbourage ;  and  almost  as  soon, 
it  seemed,  as  the  well  -  trained,  smartly 
dressed  crew  had  tumbled  over  the  side, 
the  white  prow  of  his  galley  grated  on  the 
beach. 

**  Is  Mr.  Maxhelme  coming,  Sir  ?  '*  asked 
the  captain  of  the  boat.  Lord  Cranleigh 
shook  his  head  gloomily  for  answer. 

The  captain  shed  a  diffusive  wink  of 
intelligence  upon  the  crew,  and  the  galley 
shot  from  the  shore. 

"They've  winded  the  business,  hang 
'eml"  thought  Cranleigh,  noting  the 
child-like  expression  of  innocence  which 
sat  on  the  countenances  presented  to  his 
view.  When  he  reached  the  yacht  he 
went  down  into  his  cabin,  mixed  himself 
a  bumper  of  whisky  and  soda,  lighted  a 
Partaga  of  extraordinar}-  strength,  and  sat 
down  to  write  to  Milady — 

"/  hai'e  kepi  this  to  myself  as  long  as 
wis^ht  be^  hoping  that  the  change  might  be  a 


passing  one.  The  wisest  of  men  are  some- 
times carried  away^  as  I  think  you  will  agree, 
my  dear  Mildred,  by  the  sudden,  irresistibU 
impulse  to  gratify  a  freak,  a  whim, 
newly  bom,  or  the  outcome  of  inherited 
predisposition  r 

He  tore  that  beginning  up  and  wrote 
another — 

*'  lam  very  anxious,  I  must  at  length  admit, 
about  Maxhelme,  though  I  must  trust  to  your 
discretion  to  keep  my  anxiety  and  its  cause  a 
secret  from  Dorothea,  Everyone,  including 
ourselves,  to  whom  Maxhelme  is  known,  is 
apt  to  regard  him  as  a  refined,  supersensitive, 
highly  cultured  man,  to  whom  crudeness  of 
speech,  coarseness  of  manner,  are  infinitely 
repulsive;  who  would  as  soon  devour  tainted 
food  as  coarsely  flavoured  literature,  whose 
artistic  tastes  are  irreproachably  well  balanced, 
and  whose  appreciation  of  feminine  charm  is 
as  supersubtle  and  exquisite  as  that  of  the 
skilled  musician,  whose  ear  revels  in  the 
harmony  of  a  concerto  of  Grieg  or  a  sonata  of 
Rubinstein,  to  which  the  ignorant  listen  dully 
and  without  delight,** 

So  far  he  had  not  conveyed  any  inform- 
ation of  a  startling  kind.  It  occurred  to 
him  that  the  sentence  was  rather  neatly 
turned.  It  would  have  been  a  pity  to  tear 
it.     He  went  on — 

"  Can  you  imagine  a  man  such  as  this 
having  fallen  victim  to  a  brutal  infatuation 
for  a  savage  ?  Incredible  as  it  may  sound,  it 
is  the  case.  In  the  first  month  of  our  arrival 
in  this  infernal  country,  Maxhelme  behaved 
just  as  any  other  sensible  fellow  would,  under 
the  circumstances.  He  is  not  passionately 
addicted  to  sport,  but  he  is  a  fair  shot,  and 
gave  a  good  account  of  himself  where  seal  and 
feathered  game  were  concerned.  Then,  pnn 
fessing  a  desire  to  study  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  aborigines,  he  went  to  live 
ashore  for  a  iveek,  while  I  took  the  yacht  upon 
a  coasting  trip  farther  jcest,  I  was  absent 
three  weeks.  Upon  my  return  I  discovered, 
to  my  surprise,  that  Maxhelme  had  taken 
up  his  abode  in  an  Eskimo  tent  fa  dtvelling, 
to  do  him  justice,  less  disagreeable  than  one 
of  the  underground  family  habitations,  whose 
interiors  present  such  curious  phases  of 
domestic  barbarism  to  the  civilised  observa^ 
tionj.      He    had    taken    kindly   to  Eskimo 


languag<-,  Eskimo  food,  which  is  generally 
raw  and  almost  always  indescribable,  Eskimo 
dms,  adapting  his  own  to  the  exigencies  of 
native  fashion,  and  Eskimo  women,  at  least 
one  of  them,  a  girl  called  Utukuluk  I 

"  She  is  a  black-haired,  berry-eyed  creature, 
squat  in  figure,  with  a  broad,  shiny  brown 
face,  and  teeth  white  as  ivory  and  sharp 
enough  to — well,  to  fulfil  the  many  uses  to 


JLUK..  I9S 

positively  thai  the  yacht  sails  on  Thursday. 
He  may  persist,  and  remain,  with  the  chanct 
of  being  taken  off,  before  the  winter  sets  in, 
by  some  American  whaler  f  He  may  yield 
and  return  with  me  if  he  chooses— you  will 
see  that  strong  measures  are  out  of  the 
question  with  a  man  of  full  age.  But — 
even  if  he  should  give  up  this  horrible  freak, 
I  tremble  for  the  effect  the  sight  of  him  may 


which  teeth  are  put  in  these  regions.  She 
hat  semi  -  masculine  tastes,  manages  the 
kaiak  as  u-ell  as  any  man,  hunts  and  kills 
wolves  and  seal,  spears  birds  and  fish,  and 
is  not  destitute  of  lighter  accomplishments. 
/  have  heard  her  chant  her  turn  praises  to 
iht  accompaniment  of  a  fish-skin  drum, 
played  by  herself,  and  the  tones  were,  though 
odd,  not  unpleasing.  But  imagine  Max- 
helme  delighted  by  such  caeophonv !  Vet  it 
is  the  ease.  He  thinks  of  nothing,  talks  of 
nothing,  but  this  creature.  He  has  to-day 
refused  to  leave  her,  though  I  have  told  him 


produce  upon  Dorothea.  He  is  so  oddly 
changed.  He  begins,  upon  my  honour,  to 
look  like  an  Eskimo  himself  Soap  has 
become  a  luxury  to  which  he,  once  the  pink 
of  delicate  cleanliness,  has  become  indifferent. 
And  he  has  developed  a  liking  for  animal  food 
in  the  uncooked  slate." 

He  recalled  the  picture  of  Maihelme 
setting  his  teeth  with  savage  relish  in 
Utukuluk's  gift  of  blubber. 

"Can  it  be,"  he  went  on,  ''thai  contact  with 
frank,  unconscious  barbarism  has  developed 
some  tendency,  hitherto  latent,  in  Maxhelm^s 
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character  ?  Ask  yourself  this  quest  ion  ^ 
which  is  ever  present  with  me.  Or  is  there 
any  strain  of  insanity  in  his  blood  which  has 
only  noWf  under  the  pressure  of  a  rigorous 
climate  and  gloomy  and  savage  associations, 
become  apparent  ?  Lose  no  time  in  ascertain- 
ing, for  Dorothea's  sake.  She  is  your  sister 
as  well  as  mine  ;  if  need  be,  we  must,  at  any 
cost,  save  her  from " 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  want  ?  " 

The  steward  stood  before  the  writing- 
table  repeating  for  the  third  time  in 
respectful  tones  that  a  person  begged 
leave  of  a  word  with  my  Lord. 

"  A  person  !  What  kind  of  a  person, 
Jenkins  ?  " 

*'  A  native,  my  Lord,"  said  Jenkins. 

"  Is  the  interpreter  on  board  ?  You 
know  I  can't  speak  ten  words  of  their 
infernal  lingo,"  growled  the  peer. 

"  The  interpreter  is  at  'is  tea,"  said 
Jenkins,  **  but  I  can  call  him,  and — I 
forgot  to  say,  my  Lord,  the  man  have 
brought  a  note  from  IVIr.  Maxhelme." 

The  note  was  a  folded  piece  of  ruled 
paper,  evidently  torn  from  a  note-book, 
and  with  the  greasy  proof  impression  of 
Eskimo  thumbs  upon  it.  It  bore  some 
half-dozen  pencilled  words,  which  Cran- 
leigh  perused,  and  dropped  the  missive, 
with  something  like  a  howl  of  rage. 

"  He  's  sent  for  his  clothes  and 
guns  and  things.  He 's  going  to  be 
married  to  this  infernal  native  woman 
by  the  Scotch  Episcopal  minister  from 
Gortchuk,  and  turn  savage.  He  tells  me 
this  coolly — confound  him! — without  a 
word  of  his  engagement  to  Doroth.  .  .  . 
Get  out ! — confound  you ! — and  tell  the 
beast  who  brought  this  to  get  out  or  I  '11 
have  him  thrown  overboard." 

"You  can't  drown  these  creeturs,  my 
Lord,"  interposed  Jenkins  sadly.  **  They 
can  swim  like  fish,  and  if  they  couldn't, 
they  're  that  oily  that  there  'd  be  no  gettin' 
'em  to  sink.  But  we've  some  irons  on 
board,  my  Lord.    Shall  I  put  'em  on  him  ?  " 

••  What  for,  you  fool  ?  " 

"  We  could  take  'im  back  to  England 
and  give  'im  to  a  show,"  Jenkins  suggested. 

But  Lord  Cranleigh  did  not  smile.  He 
went  up  on  deck,  looking  very  black  and 
thunderous.     A  strong  smell  of  fish  and 


train-oil  guided  him  to  where  a  dumpy 
little  Eskimo,  in  a  fur  hood  and  birdskin 
jumper,  was  sitting  on  a  cask  smiling  from 
ear  to  ear. 

"  He  wants  to  speak  to  the  master  of  the 
big  smoke-boat,"  said  the  interpreter,  who 
had  been  summoned  from  his  tea,  and 
came,  wiping  his  mouth  on  his  sleeve. 

"  Let  him  say  what  he  has  got  to 
say,"  said  the  smoke -boat's  indignant 
proprietor. 

"  And  don't  put  ityour  way  ;  I  've  had 
enough  of  your  flowery  periods.  Translate 
literally,  do  you  hear  }  " 

"All  right,  my  Lord,"  said  the  inter- 
preter, bolting  his  last  mouthful  of  biscuit. 
Several  sailors,  bursting  with  curiosity, 
found  themselves  business  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  as  the  Eskimo  de- 
livered himself  of  a  long  cackling  grunting 
harangue  in  the  vernacular.  Rendered 
into  indifferent  English,  the  gist  of  it  ran 
as  follows — 

**  Master  of  the  English  smoke-boat,  a 
poor  man  of  Kangek  desires  to  empty 
his  stomach " 

"  Heart,  it  must  be,"  said  Lord 
Cranleigh. 

"  Same  word  stands  for  both  organs,  I 
guess,  in  Eskimo,"  said  the  interpreter, 
who  was  an  American. 

"  He  wants  to  unload  his  stomach  at 
your  feet.  Pauia — he  whom  you  brought 
with  you — is  to  marry  the  girl  Utukuluk 
to-night,  and  there  will  be  seal's  liver  and 
bilberries  cooked  in  train-oil,  with  other 
delicacies,  for  the  wedding- feast." 

**  Oh  1 "  groaned  the  distracted  Cran- 
leigh. 

"Therefore  Pauia  made  witch  marks 
on  a  piece  of  thin  bark  with  a  pointed 
stick." 

"  He  means  wrote  on  a  bit  of  paper  with 
a  pencil,"  moaned  Cranleigh. 

"  And  bade  him  who  speaks  bear  it  to  the 
master  of  the  smoke-boat  for  a  reward  of 
seal's  entrails  of  which  he  is  desirous, 
as  his  wife  is  sick.  But  this  marriage  of 
Pauia's  with  the  girl  Utukuluk  is  a  great 
injustice,  and,  therefore,  he  who  speaks 
carries  a  heavy  stone  in  his — in  his 
inside." 

"  Why  ?     Ask  him  why,  Hansen  !  " 


IN    TIGHT    PLACES. 

ADVENTURES     OF     AN     AMATEUR     DETECTIVE. 

By    major    ARTHUR    GRIFFITHS. 

GASPARONE. 


I  LANDED  at  Marseilles  just  in  time 
to  catch  the  night  mail  for  Paris. 
There  was  the  usual  delay  at  the  Custom 
House,  and  I  reached  the  terminus  only  a 
few  minutes  before  the  departure  of  the 
train.  It  was  a  crowded  train :  the  French 
railway  authorities  are  not  fond  of  half- 
empty  carriages;  they  save  their  rolling 
stock  at  the  expense  of  their  passengers, 
and  take  off  any  superfluous  coaches,  fill- 
ing the  rest  to  overflowing. 

There  was  not  a  berth  to  be  had  in  the 
wagon-lits ;  the  coupes  and  fauteuils  were 
all  engaged,  even  the  ordinary  seats 
were  full,  and  when  at  last,  in  despair, 
I  showed  my  ticket  and  demanded  a  seat, 
the  officials  only  shrugged  their  shoulders, 
repeating,  like  parrots,  '^Mais — il  n'y  a  pas 
de  place J^  till  one  at  last  said,  "  Tiens — vous 
y  voild"  and  bundled  me  into  a  compart- 
ment marked  "  caisse  louky 

Yes ;  there  was  one  compartment  with 
only  three  occupants  for  the  eight  seats. 
They  looked  at  me ;  two  of  them  in  angry 
protest,  the  third  askance  but  laughingly. 

"You  cannot  come  in  here.  It  is 
reserved,"  said  the  first,  at  which  it  was 
my  turn  to  chafe  and  rail  at  the  selfishness 
of  passengers. 

**  Surely  there  is  room  enough  for  all," 
put  in  the  other  with  a  considerate 
courtesy,  for  which  I  thanked  him  with 
a  grateful  bow.  But  his  companions 
would  not  have  it,  and  fiercely  bade  him 
hold  his  tongue.  It  was  no  affair  of  his ; 
he  had  better  be  more  careful ;  reading 
him  a  sharp  lecture — far  more  so,  I  thought, 
than  the  occasion  demanded. 


As  for  me,  I  calmly  held  my  ground, 
knowing  I  was  within  my  rights,  placed 
my  bags  in  the  rack,  undid  my  rugs,  and 
comfortably  installed  myself  in  the  vacant 
seat  by  the  window. 

**  Monsieur,"  one  of  the  malcontents 
began  afresh,  **  you  cannot  remain  in  this 
compartment.  There  are  reasons  —  the 
strongest  reasons — why  you  should  not 
intrude." 

"I  have  still  stronger  reasons  for  re- 
maining. I  have  paid  for  my  place,  and 
these  are  the  only  ones  to  be  found." 

"  The  guard  shall  eject  you  at  the  next 
station,"  was  the  angry  reply. 

**  He  will  have  to  do  it  by  force,  then," 
I  said,  looking  so  ugly,  I  suppose,  that  his 
friend  hastily  interfered  with— 

'*  AsseZf  mon  camarade^  we  must  not  press 
this.  We  cannot  afford  to  have  an  esclandre, 
a  disturbance.  If  this  gentleman  persists — 
he  is  not  polite  to  force  himself  where  he 
is  unwelcome — still,  let  him  keep  his 
place." 

All  this  time  the  third  passenger 
crouched  back  in  his  seat,  saying  nothing. 
I  thought  at  first  he  was  abashed  by  the 
overbearing  conduct  of  the  others ;  but  a 
second  look  showed  that  he  was  nearly 
killing  himself  with  suppressed  laughter. 
The  whole  thing  was  evidently  an  immense 
joke  to  him ;  why  I  could  not  exactly 
understand. 

Nor  was  it  immediately  apparent  to  me 
why  there  should  be  so  much  fuss  about 
my  intrusion.  Why  should  these  three 
men — or,  at  any  rate,  two  of  them — be  so 
desperately   exclusive  }      They   were   not 
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years  old  she  shall  wed  thy  son/  And  we 
made  this  oath  upon  the  drum  of  Jug  Jak, 
the  father  of  whales,  so  that  it  might  not 
be  broken.  And  in  due  time  it  came  to 
pass,  as  Ituk  had  said,  and  his  wife  bore  a 
daughter.  But  my  wife  has  given  me 
neither  daughter  nor  son,  and  this  is  a 
heavy  fate  to  bear." 

"  What  good  can  I  do  him  ?  "  grumbled 
Lord  Cranleigh.  "I  can't  alter  his  fate, 
can  I  }  " 

**  No.  But  his  wife  may  before  to- 
morrow. Therefore  he  prays  that  the 
marriage  may  be  delayed,  at  least,  for 
twenty  -  four  hours.  For  if  the  child 
prove  a  son,  then  Utukuluk  is  his  lawful 
spouse  ;  and  such  a  union  is  very  desirable, 
seeing  that  the  girl  is  rich  and  a  woman 
who  can  hunt  and  kill  game  as  well  as  a 
man.'* 

**  Tell  him  that  the  marriage  of  Pauia 
shall  be  delayed,"  said  Lord  Cranleigh. 
**  And  say  that  if  the  baby  turns  out  to  be 
a  boy,  I  will  give  the  sail-cloth,  the 
tobacco,  and  the  rum  as  a  present  to 
the  father  and  mother.  Tell  him " — 
he  leaned  heavily  on  the  interpreter's 
shoulder — "  /ha/  (/  mus/  be  a  boy.  Make 
him  understand  that  clearly,  and  this — " 
He  drew  a  handful  of  silver  dollars  from 
his  pocket  and  clinked  them  invitingly. 
"  Do€s  he  understand  }  " 

"  lie  says,"  returned  the  interpreter, 
**  that  if  it  is  not  a  boy  he  will  beat  his 
wife  severely." 

**  For  goodness'  sake,  no !  But  if  the 
brat  turns  out  to  be  a  girl,  and  his  wife 
should  happen  to  be  acquainted  with  a 
more  fortunate  lady  in  the  same  situation, 
/hey  migh/  exchange — that 's  all.  Hansen, 
if  you  betray  my  confidence  in  this  matter, 
1  '11  have  your  Yankee  accent  cut  out  of 
you  with  a  blunt  knife.  Tell  Igloo,  too, 
that  if  he  lets  slip  to  Pauia  or  anybody  else 
about  this  business  he  '11  get  nothing  from 
me.  Now  give  him  this  note  to  ]Mr. 
Maxhelme,  and  let  him  go." 

The  note  was  hurriedly  scrawled.  It 
was  singularly  mild  in  tenor.  Lord  Cran- 
leigh regretted  the  step  his  friend  seemed 
so  bent  on  taking,  but  could  not  deny 
himself  the  privilege  of  being  j)resent  at 
the  wedding,  which  he  ventured  to  beg 


might  be  deferred  until  the  following  after- 
noon, when  he  hoped  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance. He  remained,  with  kind  regards 
and  best  wishes  to  the  future  Mrs.  Max- 
helme,  his  dear  Maxhelme's  old  friend^ 
Bob. 

"Because  you  can't  resent  an  insult 
from  a  man  who 's  clean  gone  in  the  head 
as  you  can  from  one  who  isn't  dotty,"  said 
Cranleigh.  "  Of  course,  Dorothea  would 
never  dream  of  marrying  him  after  this ; 
but  I  may  as  well  save  him  for  somebody 
who  isn't  a  savage." 

«  «  «  « 

"  We  must  wait  until  to-morrow,  little 
ugly  one,"  said  Maxhelme,  on  receipt  of 
the  missive.  He  was  sitting  with  Utukuluk 
upon  an  empty  cask,  which  had  once 
contained  missionary  brandy,  outside  the 
hall-door  of  her  family  dwelling. 

**  I  had  rather  not  wait,"  said  Utukuluk 
naively,  glancing  down  at  her  new  sealskin 
trousers  with  an  appreciative  eye  ;  **  is  not 
the  Christian  angakok  from  Gortchuk  here  ? 
And  if  we  wait  he  may  go  away  again  in 
his  big  boat,  and  never  come  back  for 
a  year,  and  then  it  may  even  be  with  me 
as  with  Toukoo,  my  cousin,  and  I  may 
never  be  married  at  all.  What  is  the  man 
of  the  smoke- boat  to  thee  that  thou 
shouldst  put  off  our  wedding  to  please 
him  }  " 

"I  do  not  know,"  said  Maxhelme 
absently.     **  He   was   my   friend   when   I 

was  a  boy,  and  he  has  a  sister "  his 

voice  died  away  dreamily.  He  stared  out 
vacantly  over  the  rocky  beach,  across  the 
heaving,  steely-blue  plain,  to  where  the 
copper-hued  disc  of  the  sun  was  dipping 
behind  the  horizon  line. 

**  What  is  his  sister  like  .'*"  questioned 
Utukuluk.  "  Has  she  a  lovely  flat  face 
and  black  hair  like  mine  }  "  She  rubbed 
her  squat  little  nose  against  Maxhelme's 
shoulder,  as  he  held  her  furry  little  form 
in  a  loose  embrace. 

"  No.  She  is  not  like  thee,"  said 
Maxhelme.  **  She  is  like  —  I  cannot 
remember  what  she  is  like,  but  I  know 
that  she  is  beautiful." 

**  Thou  knowest  nothing,  Seal  Eyes," 
said  Utukuluk  sharply. 

**  Perhaps  not,"  admitted  Maxhelme. 
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''  It  is  time  we  went  in/'  said  Utukuluk, 
raising  her  oily  coiffure  from  Maxhelme's 
shoulder.  **  They  will  all  be  gathered  about 
the  lamps  for  the  evening  meal,  and  there 
is  to  be  coffee  to-night,  black,  bitter 
coffee."  She  smacked  her  plump  lips 
with  anticipative  enjoyment  of  the  treat. 
"  Go  thou  down  first,  Seal  Eyes,  and  I 
will  follow." 

Maxhelme  obediently  crawled  down  the 
burrow  which  led  to  the  underground 
residence  of  Utukuluk's  family.  His 
betrothed  was  about  to  follow  him  when 
a  squat  little  figure  glided  from  behind  a 
heap  of  fishy  refuse  and  plucked  her  by 
the  hood. 

"What  message,"  asked  Igloo,  for  it 
was  that  worthy,  **am  I  to  give  the 
smoke-boat  man  ?  " 

"The  marriage  will  be  to-morrow," 
snapped  Utukuluk. 

**  Kuk ! "  said  Igloo,  with  an  irrepressible 
chuckle  of  satisfaction.  "I  wish  thee 
luck." 

"  I  wish  thee  the  faceache  I "  said 
Utukuluk  spitefully,  **  and  to  thy  wife  no 
worse  than  such  a  husband  as  thou.  Have 
I  not  lived  unmarried  because  of  thee  ? 
Have  the  young  men  not  kept  aloof  from  me 
because  they  say  I  am  the  wife  of  Igloo's 
son — the  son  who  never  was  born,  and 
they  feared  lest,  when  they  went  a-hunt- 
ing,  the  ghost  of  He-Who-Should-Have- 
Been  should  rise  up  out  of  the  sea  and  pull 
their  kaiaks  down  ?  " 

"The  Englishman — ^the  Kablunak — does 
not  fear,"  said  Igloo,  with  something  like 
a  wink.  "  How  is  it  thou  hast  bewitched 
him  ?  Didst  thou  brew  the  red  moss  into 
a  drink  and  give  it  him  when  he  was 
athirst  ?  " 

"Sh-shl"  cried  Utukuluk.  "Not  so 
loud ! " 

"  I  knew  it  was  so,"  chuckled  Igloo. 
"  Only  a  fool  of  a  foreigner  would 
have  taken  drink  from  thy  bowl,  thou 
witch,  and  become  more  of  a  fool  than 
ever  I " 

But  the  sarcasm  was  unheard.  Utukuluk's 
head  and  shoulders  had  already  dis- 
appeared  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
Igloo  went  home  to  inter\'iew  his  wife, 
the  condition  of  whose  health,  you    will 


remember,   gave    some    little    cause    for 
anxiety. 

That  estimable  lady,  though,  made  her 
appearance  at  the  mission  chapel  upon  the 
following  morning,  when  the  friends  and 
relatives  of  Utukuluk  mustered  in  force  to 
see  the  wedding.  The  Scotch  Episco- 
palian minister  from  Gortchuk  wore  a 
ragged  black  gown  over  his  fur  coat.  His 
nose  was  red  from  frequent  potations  of 
the  ardent  spirits  in  which  he  traded, 
but,  on  the  whole,  he  made  an  imposing 
appearance.  Lord  Cranleigh  arrived 
upon  the  heels  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom. 

"  Phew  I "  said  he,  for  the  combined 
odours  of  fish,  train-oil,  and  furs  imparted 
a  singular  raciness  to  the  atmosphere.  He 
held  his  handkerchief  over  his  nose  as  he 
addressed  a  last  appeal  to  Maxhelme. 

"  Paul,"  he  said,  in  mufiled  accents, 
"  it  *s  not  too  late  to  pull  up.  For  the  last 
time,  old  man,  before  making  a  hopeless 
idiot  of  yourself,  will  you  or  will  you 
not ?" 

But  Maxhelme  moved  up  the  little  aisle 
without  even  looking  at  his  friend.  His 
blushing  bride -elect  led  the  way.  The 
Scotch  missionary  mopped  his  shining 
countenance  with  a  red  cotton  handker- 
chief, and  demanded  whether  the  matri- 
monial aspirants  before  him  were  single  ? 
He  was  obliged  to  make  this  inquiry, 
because  several  of  his  converts,  in  their 
newly  awakened  enthusia.sm  for  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  Christian  Church,  and  going 
upon  the  principle  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  had 
had  themselves  married  three  or  four  times 
over. 

"  I  have  no  wife,"  said  Paul  Maxhelme, 
tonelessly,  in  answer  to  the  repeated 
question. 

"I  have  no  husband,"  said  Utukuluk, 
"  as  all  here  know.  Speak  for  me,  my 
father,  Ituk." 

Ituk  waddled  out  of  the  tightly  packed 
congregation,  grinning  oleaginously  and 
rubbing  his  ear. 

"  Speak  not,  Ituk,"  cried  a  voice,  "until 
thou  art  sure.  Thy  daughter  hath  a  hus- 
band— the  husband  thou  didst  choose  for 
her  before  her  birth." 
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"  Kuk ! "  grunted  Ituk,  scratching  his 
head.  "  How  can  that  be.  Igloo,  seeing 
that  thy  son  was  never  bom  f  " 

"  He  was  bom  last  night,"  shouted 
Igloo,  shouldering  his  way  through  the 
crowd  in  high  excitement,  with  obedient 
Mrs.  Igloo  following  at  his  heels. 

"And  so,  O  Ituk,  is  the  oath  made 
good.  Give  me  the  boy,  wife."  And,  as 
Mrs,  Igloo  produced  from  the  recesses  of 
her  sealskin  hood  and  handed  to  its  proud 
parent  a  very  diminutive,  verj-  red  baby. 
Igloo  held  the  tiny  creature  up  above  his 
head  and  shouted — 

"Here  is  tht  kusbanti  of  Ulukuluk!" 
•  «  «  • 

Lord  Cranleigh  finished  his  letter  to 
Milady  that  same  evening.  I  subjoin  its 
conclusion  to  this  veracious  storj- — 

"  When  the  Ikunderboll  fell— an  event 
which  look  place  amid  uproarious  acclama- 
tions. Miss  Ulukuluk  went  as  near  swooning 
as  art  Eskimo  belle  ever  does.  Maxhelme 
refused  to  leave  her,  or  to  accept  tht  situa- 
tion, and  upon  my  very  unwisely  employing 
force,  he  came  out  of  his  comatose  submissive 
condition  and  fought  with  us  all  like  the 
lunatic  he  has  been  for  two  months  past. 
It  took  eight  of  my  men  to  get  him  to  the 
yacht  and  dawn  into  his  cabin.  We  tied 
him  dawn   in   his  bunk  and   put  a  watch 


aver  him,  and  thtn,  upon  the  advice  of  the 
little  Eskimo— Miss  VtukuluUs  father-in- 
law  elect — /  went  on  shore  to  interview 
the  young  lady. 

' '  I  found  her  nursing  her  husband  by  the 
cooking  -  lamp.  She  seemed  quite  resigned 
to  the  situation.  '  It  is  true,  as  you  say,  that 
I  ^Ke  the  stupid  Englishman  something  to 
make  kirn  fall  in  love  with  me,'  she  said.  '  I 
put  it  in  his  coffee  every  now  and  then.  Jny 
not  ?  A'one  of  our  own  young  men  would 
marry  me — and  every  girl  ought  to  have  a 
husband.  But  now  that  I  have  got  mint, 
give  Pauia  some  of  the  yellow  powder  in  this 
bag'' — she  handed  me  a  fish-bladder  lied  at 
the  neck  with  a  piece  of  twisted  grass — '  and 
he  will  not  want  to  marry  me  any  more.  Go 
away  now,  for  my  husband  wants  to  sleep.' 
And  she  popped  a  piece  of  raw  blubber  into 
the  brat's  mouth,  and  he  dosed  off,  sucking  at 
it  quite  contentedly.  I  do  not  think  it  will 
be  her  fault  if  he  does  not  grow  up. 
Ulukuluk  is  a  young  woman  of  very  decided 
character. 

"Maxhelme  is  steadily  coming  round. 
The  yellow  powder  has  already  nullified  the 
effects  of  the  infernal  doses  administered  by 
his  Eskimo  inamorata.  At  this  rate  he  will 
be  well  by  the  time  we  arrive  at  Plymouth. 

"  Say  nothing  to  Dorothea. 

"Four  affectionate  husband, 

"Crakleigh." 


THE     LAST     OF     THE     SMUGGLERS. 

By    EMILY    SPENDER. 


JUST  as  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
Britain  were  driven  by  the  invading 
Celts— and,  later  on,  the  Celts  them- 
selves by  the  Saxons — to  take   refuge  in 
the  far  south-west,  so  legend  and  romance 
have  been  driven  by  the  modem  prosaic, 
commercial   spirit  to  its  last  stronghold 
between    the 
moorlands   and 
the    rock  -  bound 
coast  of  Cornwall. 
Nature     is    there 
vast,     simple, 
primitive.    A  wild 
and     melancholy 
poetry,    a    dim 
shadow     of     an- 
tiquity,  seems 
brooding    over 
those    heathery 
wastes,  with  their 
tumuli  and  crom- 
lechs,   memorials 
of  a   mysterious, 
pre- historic 
people.      And 
there  is  enchant- 
ment also  in  the 
deep    embowered 
valleys,    luxuriant 

imdergrowth       of  henky  gbokge  ag 

ferns  and  bram- 
bles, and  clear  sparkling  streams,  whose 
banks  are  in  February  starred  with  snow- 
drops and  daffodils.  But  the  pixies  have,  I 
fear,  departed ;  so,  too,  have  the  "  knockers," 
ghosts  of  the  captive  Jews  whom  their 
Roman  conquerors  sent  to  labour  in  the 
Cornish  mines,  and  who,  years  ago,  were 
still  heard  underground  in  deserted  work- 
ings. The  smugglers  have  long  since 
retired  from  the  service,  and  they  are  fast 
dying  out ;  but  I  have  been  privileged  to 


make  the  acquaintance  of  two  of  the  last 
survivors,  and  to  hear  from  their  own  lips 
stories  of  their  adventures  which  happened 
more  than  fifty  years  ago. 

I  was  spending  last  winter  near  Mullion, 
one  of  the  most  southern  villages  in  Corn- 
wall. The  hotel,  Folurrian  House,  where 
I  found  a  home  of 
exceeding  peace 
and  comfort,  is 
grandly  placed 
upon  the  cliffs ; 
and  from  its 
windows  you  look 
straight  down  into 
the  dark  green, 
ever  restless  waves 
of  the  Atlantic. 
For  many  miles 
you  can  wander 
along  these  clifTs, 
which  have  the 
massive  lines  and 
the  rich  dark  hues 
of  the  serpentine 
formation.  Here 
and  there  are 
steep  pathways 
descending  to 
■„...■__■  ,j.         coves     of     finn, 

yellow  sand ;  rocks 
are  pierced  by 
lofty  caves,  deep  ravines  lead  up  to  the 
moorlands  above. 

There  are  lonely  farms  out  on  these 
moorlands,  or  hidden  in  sequestered 
valleys.  Nature  herself  seems  to  have 
had  sympathy  with  the  smugglers,  so  much 
did  the  very  formation  of  the  coast  and 
country  lend  itself  to  the  requirements  of 
what  was  called  "  free  trade."  And  be  it 
clearly  understood,  these  Comishmen  took 
a  pride  in  their  calling :  it  was  to  them 
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a  legitimate  and  honourable  one,  the 
foolish  meddling  with  which  by  Govern- 
ment officials  was  to  be  deprecated  by  all 
sensible  people.  The  leading  smugglers 
were  men  of  exemplary  character,  straight- 
forward in  all  their  dealings  with  the 
world  outside  the  Preventive  Service. 
And  where  the  latter  was  concerned,  it 
was  a  principle  that  while  of  course  every 
manoeuvre  was  lawful,  bloodshed  was  as 
much  as  possible  to  be  avoided.  So, 
though  both  sides  habitually  went  armed, 
no  loss  of  life,  and  only  one  or  two  trifling 
cases  of  wounds,  ever  happened  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

Henry  George,  son  of  the  man  who  was 
a  celebrated  leader,  and  commonly  called 
**  King  of  the  Smugglers,"  is  now  seventy- 
eight  years  of  age,  and  though  his  health 
is  by  no  means  good,  he  still  works  hard 
and  looks  robust.  I  found  him  in  his 
cottage  near  the  street  of  MuUion,  busy 
making  lobster  -  traps  of  osier,  lobster- 
catching  being  the  principal  employment 
of  the  Mullion  fishermen.  In  his  blue 
jersey  and  sou'wester  cap,  Henry  George 
looks  the  very  model  of  a -fine,  weather- 
beaten  old  fisherman  :  a  strong,  dare-devil 
fellow,  with  something  of  the  rugged  stead- 
fastness of  his  native  coast.  And  he  is 
full  of  tender-heartedness  and  faithful 
devotion  as  well.  I  am  told  he  carries  in 
his  arms  his  aged  and  ailing  wife  upstairs 
to  her  room  every  night. 

His  father,  commonlv  known  as  "Old 
Dick,"  was  the  owner  oJ  the  lugger  which 
made  the  trips  to  the  port  of  Roscoff,  in 
Brittany,  and  brought  back  the  kegs  (or, 
as  they  are  locally  called,  **tubs")  of 
brandy.  The  plan  of  campaign  was  as 
follows.  At  intervals  Dick  would  get 
employment  in  a  seine  boat,  fishing  off 
the  Lizard  ;  then  suddenly  he  would  give 
up  his  post  to  his  son  and  return  to 
Mullion.  The  start  for  France  was  always 
made  on  a  Sunday  night.  Dick  would 
attend  the  evening  ser\'ice  at  the  Methodist 
chaj)el,  where  he  was  en  hi'Jence  to  the 
Preventive  men  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
His  horse  and  trap  would  be  ready  for 
him  at  his  house,  which  bore  the  romantic 
name  of  Fcnton  Ariance  (the  Silver 
Spring\  and  stood  about  a  mile  from  the 


village.  Then,  directly  he  returned  home 
from  chapel,  he  would  drive  straight  ai%*ay 
to  Falmouth,  where  his  lugger  was  Ijing 
at  anchor  in  the  harbour,  and  he  would 
be  out  of  sight  of  land  before  daybreak. 
Having  taken  his  contraband  cargo  on 
board  at  Roscoff,  his  lugger  was  off  the 
coast  of  Mullion  by  the  Wednesday  follow- 
ing. Now  came  the  part  of  the  *'  Spots- 
man."  He  was  the  manager  on  shore 
who  arranged  the  place,  or  spot,  where 
the  kegs  were  to  be  landed.  Old  Dick 
brought  these  to  shore  in  a  punt,  then  all 
responsibility  of  the  skipper  and  his  crew 
ceased.  When  the  cargo  was  safely 
landed,  the  next  business  was  its  distri- 
bution amongst  the  inhabitants  who  had 
agreed  beforehand  to  take  a  share.  It  is 
said  that  one  of  the  smugglers  would  go 
the  round  of  the  neighbourhood  before 
the  lugger  set  sail  for  France,  taking 
orders  like  a  commercial  traveller  of  the 
present  day.  Scarcely  a  man  in  the 
neighbourhood  was  not  involved  in  *'  free 
trade " ;  not  only  the  farmers  and 
'the  village  innkeepers,  but  the  country 
squires  and  their  stewards,  even  the 
parsons — magistrates  though  both  squires 
and  parsons  might  be — all  had  a  share  in 
it.  As  the  lugger  would  usually  carry  a 
cargo  of  eighty  "tubs"  of  four  gallons 
each,  and  as  a  "tub"  for  which  £\  was  paid 
in  France  could  be  sold  for;^4in  England, 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  considerable  profit 
might  be  made  out  of  the  risky  venture. 
Cognac  was,  as  a  general  rule,  the  only 
import.  On  rare  occasions  some  yards  of 
French  silk  might  be  brought,  probably 
intended  by  a  county  magnate  as  a  present 
to  his  wife,  or  sometimes  a  small  quantity 
of  tobacco. 

On  one  occasion  an  unlucky  change  of 
wind  led  to  the  loss  of  the  entire  cargo. 
The  arrangement  between  Old  Dick  and 
the  spotsman  had  been  thus  :  Land  the 
goods  at  Par  Noel,  near  Kynance  Cove,  if 
the  wind  continued  easterly ;  if  it  veered 
westward,  then  land  on  the  Vro  Sands, 
near  Mullion.  The  spotsman,  not  observ- 
ing the  wind  had  suddenly  changed,  went 
to  Par  Noel.  Meantime  the  skipper,  true 
to  his  word,  landed  the  kegs  at  Vro  Sands, 
and  then  waited  for  the  spotsman. 
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as,  after  all,  I  was  going  my  own  road,  1  in  this  carriage.    Be  advised  ;  you  may 

had  no  very  strong  cause  for  complaint.  talk    together  " —  he    indicated    my  ally, 

I   saw  no   more  of  my  travelling  com-  who  looked    a  very  dirty,  unshorn,  cad- 

paoions  till  I  reached  the  Gare  du  Nord,  averous    creature    by   daylight,   but  still 


but  there  they  rejoined  me.  I  was  invited 
to  take  my  seat  in  a  corridor  carriage  with 
the  others,  when  one  of  the  Frenchmen, 

addressing  me,  said  curtly, 

"  It  will  be  useless,  llonsieur,  to  attempt 
anything  now;  it  will  be  sharply  repressed. 
It  is  broad  daylight ;  there  are  other  agents 


preserved  his  sprightliness  and  grinned  al 
our   supposed   complicily — "We   cai 
prevent   it,    but    Irj-    no   tricks,    offer 
violence,  or  we  shall  use  the  strong  ai 

I  took  my  seat  sulkily  by  the  window, 
feeling  that  the    fates  were   against   1 
and  that  I  had  no  choice  but  to  submit- 
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Then  suddenly  there  came  a  glimmer 
of  daylight.  Someone  passed  along 
the  platform  whom  I  recognised  as  a 
friend. 

"  Amherst ! "  I  called  out  excitedly,  and 
the  newcomer  turned.  He  was  an  old 
comrade,  now  a  Queen's  messenger,  and 
evidently  "  on  the  road."  At  his  side  was 
a  portly,  well-dressed  man,  who  carried  a 
plethoric  canvas  bag  with  great,  ostenta- 
tious red  seals.  At  his  heels  followed  a 
porter  with  a  gorgeous  fur  coat  and  lighter 
baggage. 

"  What,  Macnaghten-Innes !  Not  seen 
you  for  years.  How  goes  it  ?  Just  home 
from  the  *  shiny  *  ?  Come  along  and  tell 
me  all  about  yourself.  I  have  a  coup^ 
reserved." 

**  I  can't  leave  this  carriage.  These 
idiots,"  I  said,  pointing  to  the  police 
officers,  **  won't  let  me.  There 's  an 
extraordinary  mistake.  They  think  I  *m 
some  sort  of  a  criminal  or  desperate 
character." 

"  You  're  not,  I  suppose  ?  "  he  laughed 
pleasantly.  **  Might  be,  you  know  ; 
it's  ages  since  we  met.  But  don't  be 
shirty.  I  '11  soon  put  it  right.  Here, 
Bertrand !  " 

The  man  with  the  bag  was  the  huissier 
of  the  British  Embassy,  who  had  brought 
over  the  latest  despatches  from  the 
Faubourg  St.  Honort%  a  personage  of 
considerable  dignity  and  importance,  well 
known  to  the  official  world  of  Paris. 

**  F'ind  out  what  all  this  means,  Bertrand," 
said  Caj)tain  Amherst.  "Tell  these  gentle- 
men  " 

"They  are  from  the  Quai  I'Horlogc, 
Sir — detective  officers  of  the  Paris  surdL 
Better  not  interfere  with  them." 

**  Tell  them  who  I  am,"  persisted  Am- 
herst, "and  that  this  is  ]\Iajor  Macnaghten- 
Innes— show  your  card,  IMac — an  English 
officer,  and  that  it 's  all  rot  and  nonsense. 
Do  vou  see  }  " 

I  think  the  policemen  realised  their 
mistake  the  moment  I  accosted  Amherst. 
They  knew  Bertrand,  moreover,  and 
accepted  his  explanation,  although  grudg- 
ingly, no  doubt  to  put  the  best  face  on  it ; 
but  thev  ao:reecl  to  let  me  leave  their  com- 
Dartment  and  join  my  friend  Amherst. 


My  night's  adventure  gave  us  an  en- 
grossing topic  of  conversation  all  the 
way  to  Boulogne.  Amherst  explained  it 
easily. 

"  The  man 's  a  Socialist,  no  doubt. 
That  was  Bertrand' s  idea,  and  I  agree 
with  him.  They  have  been  rather  active 
of  late  in  Spain,  and  the  French  police 
have  been  on  the  look-out  for  them.  The 
new  French  law  authorises  immediate 
expulsion." 

"  To  England  }  " 

"  Yes.  She  is  the  universal  sanctuary 
for  riff-raff  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  I 
daresay  this  chap  preferred  England.  He 
won't  make  much  of  it.  We  have  a  man 
from  Scotland  Yard  on  duty  at  Boulogne, 
who  will  see  him  put  on  board,  wire  on  his 
description  to  Folkestone,  where  he  will  be 
taken  up  and  shadowed  wherever  he  goes. 
Don't  be  surprised  if  they  do  the  same  by 
you.  Bertrand  so  far  satisfied  those  French 
detectives  as  to  let  vou  come  and  sit  with 
me,  but  they  will  warn  their  English  col- 
league against  you,  I  expect." 

It  was  as  Amherst  said,  for  as  we  stood 
together  upon  the  deck  of  the  steamer  as 
she  was  casting  off,  someone  drew  him 
apart  and  whispered  a  few  words  in  his 
ear,  whereat  he  laughed  loudly. 

"  Allow  me,"  he  said,  "  to  introduce 
Major  Macnaghten-Innes,  of  the  Bengal 
Staff  Corps.  This  is  ]Mr.  Edmunds,  of 
Scotland  Yard." 

The  detective  coloured  slightly,  but 
joined  readily  in  the  laugh. 

"It's  hke  those  Frenchmen,"  he  said 
with  a  grin.  "  I  might  have  guessed. 
Captain,  that  you  would  not  have  been  so 
friendly  with  a  Socialist.  But,  gentle- 
men, you  can  do  me  a  good  turn  now. 
Keep  your  eye  on  yonder  chap,  will  you  .^— 
it 's  easy  to  know  him.  1  want  to  be 
sure  he 's  handed  on  to  our  people  at  the 
other  side.  We  like  to  know  what  becomes 
of  these  gentry,  and  mark  them  carefully 
down,  wherever  they  light.  This  fellow 
is  half  Sj)aniard,  half  Italian,  Gasparone 
by  name,  suspected  of  being  in  that 
Barcelona  bomb  outrage ;  a  very  desperate 
character." 

My  supposed  accomplice  had  taken  up 
his  quarters   in  a  dark  corner  under  the 
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upper  deck,  near  the  engines,  where  he 
sat  forlorn  and  disconsolate,  dreading  the 
approaching  passage  no  doubt  more  than 
any  part  of  his  trials. 

"He'll  be  safe  to  go  down  into  the 
second  cabin  directly  we  start.  There 's  a 
bit  of  a  bp  outside,"  said  the  English 
detective.  "  He  won't  show  till  you  're 
iuside  the  harbour,  and  then  my  comrade 
Perkins  will  be  aboard." 

Amherst  and  I  thought  little  more  of 


pocket.   I  can  go  down  at  the  last  moment 
and  fetch  them." 

It  would  have  been  better  if  he  had 
done  so  at  once.  For  now,  as  the  steamer 
was  made  fast  alongside  and  the  gangway 
was  run  on  board,  I  saw  Amherst's  double, 
a  man  wearing  Amherst's  fur  coat  and 
carrying  Amherst's  redoubtable  bag— 
Amherst  in  person,  as  it  seemed  to  all 
but  us  who  knew  the  trick — one  of  the 
very  first  passengers  to  go  ashore. 


the  expelled  Socialist  as  we  paced  the  deck, 
interchanging  experiences  and  news,  talk- 
ing of  old  friends,  old  times,  the  pleasant 
years  past,  the  doubtful  icars  to  come. 

"  Halloa  !  we  're  all  but  in,"  I  exclaimed 
suddenly,  beguiled  into  forgetting  time. 
"  I  must  get  my  traps  together." 

"  There 's  no  sort  of  hurrj-,  man.  1  have 
a  compartment  kept  for  me  alwa>s  ;  ivc 
can  let  the  rabble  go  off  first  and  walk 
straight  to  the  train." 

"  Where  is  your  precious  bag  f  " 

"  Locked  up  in  my  private  cabin  with 
my  other  things.     1  have  the  key  in  my 


"  Great  Scott  I  he  's  done  us !  "  I  cried. 
"  Vou  and  I  and  the  detectives— the  lot  of 

Amherst  caught  instantly  at  the  decep- 
tion, and  realised,  no  doubt  more  fully 
than  I  did,  what  it  meant  for  him.  To 
lose  his  despatches — the  bag  handed  over 
to  his  safe  keeping  with  all  formality,  and 
to  be  restored  by  him  only  at  tlic  Foreign 
Office  in  e.xchange  for  a  formal  receipt ! 
^Vhy,  it  would  probably  cost  him  his 
appointment — it  might  entail  unforeseen 
inlernalional  complications.  Goodness 
only  know  what. 
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**  Stop  him  !  Stop  him !  The  man  in 
the  fur  coat !  "  he  cried  out  lustily. 

But  the  bystanders  saw  no  one  in  a  fur 
coat,  for  Gasparone,  like  an  eel,  had 
glided  through  the  crowd,  pushing  his 
canvas  bag  with  its  portentous  seals 
prominently  before  him,  thus  calling 
attention  to  his  quality  and  securing 
himself  an  easy  passage.  He  was  not 
stopped  at  the  long  counter  where  the 
Custom  House  officers  were  examining 
the  light  baggage.  Every  one  made  way 
for  the  bag  of  despatches,  and  its  bearer 
was  ushered  at  once  by  an  obsequious 
official  into  a  reserved  carriage. 

What  Gasparone  did  next  might  be 
inferred  from  our  finding  Amherst's 
belongings  safely  bestowed  in  this  com- 
partment with  the  door  locked.  The 
Socialist  was  no  thief.  He  had  borrowed, 
not  appropriated,  the  things  ;  they  were 
of  use,   of  infinite   use  to  him,   and  he 


had  made  the  most  of  his  opportunity. 
They  helped  him  past  the  police  who 
were  watching  for  him,  and  that  was  all  he 
cared.  He  was,  no  doubt,  anxious  to  double 
on  them  and  throw  them  off  his  track. 

In  this  he  succeeded  perfectly  for  a 
time.  Some  friend  must  have  met  him 
in  or  near  the  Folkestone  Station  with  a 
fresh  disguise,  sufficient  to  conceal  him 
from  the  hue  and  cry  that  was  now 
instituted  for  him  in  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood. Nothing  was  seen  of  the  man 
in  the  tall  hat  and  velvet  waistcoat;  he 
got  clean  away,  and  eventually  to 
London,  where  he  was  taken  months 
afterwards  in  an  Italian  club  caf6. 

There  was,  however,  no  definite  charge 
against  him  at  first,  and  he  would  not  have 
been  detained,  but  he  was  found  with 
others  accused  of  robbing  a  church,  a 
favourite  form  of  crime  with  a  certain  class 
of  foreign  Socialists. 
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By    G.    E.    MITTON. 


THE  motor-car  is  with  us.  What  we 
are  pleased  to  call  blind  force  will 
inevitably  sweep  away  the  wear  and  tear  of 
living  muscle  and  tissue  ;  in  twenty  years* 
time  our  present  vehicles  will  be  considered 
cumbrous  and  inexpeditious.  But  though 
King  Motor  has  begun  to  reign,  he  will 
have  a  long  minority,  his  dominion  of  the 
roads  and  streets  will  be  gradual  and 
tentative,  and  until  he  reaches  his  prime 
the  roomy  omnibuses  and  easy  hansoms 
will  continue  to  "  ply  for  hire." 

Any  article  dealing  with  the  lives  of 
omnibus  drivers  and  conductors  must 
necessarily  include  some  description  of 
the  'bus  traffic,  its  organisation  and 
development.  Though  the  great  gaudily 
coloured  arks  add  half  the  local  colour  to 
our  London  streets,  and  though  it  is  pos- 
sible sometimes,  at  a  block  in  the  Strand, 
to  **  look  before  and  after,"  and  count 
eight  -  and  -  twenty   'buses   in    a    row,  yet 


few  Londoners  know  anything  about  the 
details  of  the  omnibus  organisation  or  the 
lives  of  the  men  in  charge. 

The  ancient  history  of  the  vehicle  has 
been  often  repeated.  Men  glibly  mouth 
the  name  of  Shillibeer  in  connection  with 
its  introduction  into  England  in  1829.  Yet 
before  that  date  'buses  had  been  estab- 
lished in  France  by  royal  edict  of 
Louis  XVI.  for  the  benefit  of  the  infirm. 
The  omnibus  hardly  knew  what  it  was  itself 
then,  and  the  only  hereditary  characteristic 
which  it  has  transmitted  to  its  present-day 
descendant  was  that  it  ran  at  fixed  hours, 
whether  full  or  empty.  Shillibeer's  'buses 
started  from  a  public  house  in  the  Maryle- 
bone,  then  the  New  Road,  called  the 
**  Yorkshire  Stingo,"  a  name  which  still 
survives.  These  had  three  horses  abreast, 
and  ran  to  the  Bank  and  back.  The 
double  fare  was  a  shilling,  which  included 
the  use  of  a  newspaper. 
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By    major    ARTHUR    GRIFFITHS. 

GASPARONE. 


I  LANDED  at  Marseilles  just  in  time 
to  catch  the  night  mail  for  Paris. 
There  was  the  usual  delay  at  the  Custom 
House,  and  I  reached  the  terminus  only  a 
few  minutes  before  the  departure  of  the 
train.  It  was  a  crowded  train :  the  P'rench 
railway  authorities  are  not  fond  of  half- 
empty  carriages;  they  save  their  rolling 
stock  at  the  expense  of  their  passengers, 
and  take  off  any  superfluous  coaches,  fill- 
ing the  rest  to  overflowing. 

There  was  not  a  berth  to  be  had  in  the 
wagon-lits ;  the  coupes  and  fauteuils  were 
all  engaged,  even  the  ordinary  seats 
were  full,  and  when  at  last,  in  despair, 
I  showed  my  ticket  and  demanded  a  seat, 
the  officials  only  shrugged  their  shoulders, 
repeating,  like  parrots,  ^' Mais — /*/  tCy  a  pas 
de  place ^^  till  one  at  last  said,  **  Tiens — vous 
y  voilot*  and  bundled  me  into  a  compart- 
ment marked  "  caisse  louie^ 

Yes ;  there  was  one  compartment  with 
only  three  occupants  for  the  eight  seats. 
They  looked  at  me ;  two  of  them  in  angry 
protest,  the  third  askance  but  laughingly. 

"You  cannot  come  in  here.  It  is 
reser\'ed,"  said  the  first,  at  which  it  was 
my  turn  to  chafe  and  rail  at  the  selfishness 
of  passengers. 

**  Surely  there  is  room  enough  for  all," 
put  in  the  other  with  a  considerate 
courtesy,  for  which  I  thanked  him  with 
a  grateful  bow.  But  his  companions 
would  not  have  it,  and  fiercely  bade  him 
hold  his  tongue.  It  was  no  affair  of  his ; 
he  had  better  be  more  careful ;  reading 
him  a  sharp  lecture — far  more  so,  I  thought, 
than  the  occasion  demanded. 


As  for  me,  I  calmly  held  my  ground, 
knowing  I  was  within  my  rights,  placed 
my  bags  in  the  rack,  undid  my  rugs,  and 
comfortably  installed  myself  in  the  vacant 
seat  by  the  window. 

**  Monsieur,"  one  of  the  malcontents 
began  afresh,  "  you  cannot  remain  in  this 
compartment.  There  are  reasons  —  the 
strongest  reasons — why  you  should  not 
intrude." 

"  I  have  still  stronger  reasons  for  re- 
maining. I  have  paid  for  my  place,  and 
these  are  the  only  ones  to  be  found." 

"  The  guard  shall  eject  you  at  the  next 
station,"  was  the  angrj'  reply. 

'*  He  will  have  to  do  it  by  force,  then," 
I  said,  looking  so  ugly,  I  suppose,  that  his 
friend  hastily  interfered  with— 

'*  Assez,  mon  camarade^  we  must  not  press 
this.  We  cannot  afford  to  have  an  esclandre, 
a  disturbance.  If  this  gentleman  persists — 
he  is  not  polite  to  force  himself  where  he 
is  unwelcome — still,  let  him  keep  his 
place." 

All  this  time  the  third  passenger 
crouched  back  in  his  seat,  saying  nothing. 
I  thought  at  first  he  was  abashed  by  the 
overbearing  conduct  of  the  others ;  but  a 
second  look  showed  that  he  was  nearly 
killing  himself  with  suppressed  laughter. 
The  whole  thing  was  evidently  an  immense 
joke  to  him ;  why  I  could  not  exactly 
understand. 

Nor  was  it  immediately  apparent  to  me 
why  there  should  be  so  much  fuss  about 
my  intrusion.  Why  should  these  three 
men — or,  at  any  rate,  two  of  them — be  so 
desperately   exclusive }      They   were   not 
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the  morning,  taking  number  one  in  the 
afternoon,  and  follows  on  Tuesday  with 
numbers  four  and  three,  so  that  the  drivers 
get  mornings  and  evenings  off  alternate 
days  every  second  week. 

The  relief  conductor  works  on  exactlv 
the  same  lines  as  the  driver,  but  takes  the 
opposite  'buses,  so  that  on  half-days  when 
the  regular  driver  is  off,  the  regular  con- 
ductor is  on,  excepting  for  the  middle 
journey,  when  they  are  both  on  together. 
All  the  relief  men  on  the  line  work  on  the 
same  plan  with  the  four  'buses  to  which 
thev  are  attached. 

The  'buses  run  at  regular  intervals  on 
this  specimen  line  ;  there  is  four  minutes' 
time  between  each  one.  Thus,  if  there 
are  forty-five  vehicles  on  the  line,  the  last 
will  leave  the  terminus  three  hours  behind 
the  first,  and  get  back,  after  the  last  journey, 
three  hours  later.  This  makes  a  consider- 
able difference  on  off-davs.  Number  one's 
third  journey  begins  at  i  .20  and  ends  about 
4  p.m.,  so  that  he  gets  a  fairly  even  morn- 
ing and  afternoon ;  but  number  forty-five 
will  not  begin  his  third  journey  until 
4.30  p.m.,  and  ends  it  after  7  p.m.  There- 
fore, on  short  davs,  one  week  he  does  not 
begin  work  until  4.30,  and  the  next  does 
not  get  off  until  after  7  p.m. 

The  life  of  a  man  driving  number  one 
on  the  line  runs  somewhat  in  this  way. 
He  lives,  perhaps,  twenty  minutes'  dis- 
tance from  the  yard,  and  the  yard  may  be 
a  couple  of  miles  from  the  starting-place, 
for  it  is  impossible  for  the  companies 
always  to  acquire  sufficient  space  for 
housing  the  'buses  close  up  to  the  terminus. 
Number  one  consequently  has  to  be  up 
somewhere  about  5.30  to  get  down  to  the 
yard  in  time  to  take  his  'bus  up  to  the 
terminus  and  start  from  there  at  7  a.m. 
On  a  raw,  chill,  winter  morning  he  goes 
down  to  the  City  in  a  dim  light  with  a  half- 
empty  'bus.  All  the  drivers  agree  in  say- 
ing this  first  journey  in  the  morning  is  the 
one  that  tries  them  the  most  ;  after  that 
they  get  more  acclimatised.  On  this  first 
journey  number  one  has  few  stoppages ; 
there  is  little  traflic,  and  he  has  perliaps 
half  an  hour  to  himself  at  the  City  end; 
but  as  the  traffic  increases  and  passengers 
become  more   numerous,   his  time  is  re- 


duced, and  by  midday  the  nominal  twent}' 
minutes  at  one  end  and  ten  at  the  other 
become  whittled  down  considerably.  "They 
don't  mind  your  being  late  so  much,"  one 
man  said  tome,  "  for  you  take  it  out  of  your 
own  time  at  the  end ;  but  if  you  're  early 
they  think  you  've  missed  passengers." 

Number  one  gets  his  meals  either  at  a 
restaurant  or  has  them  brought  up  by 
his  wife  at  the  home  end.  Incidentallv 
the  life  of  a  'bus-driver's  wife  can  be  no 
bed  of  roses.  Unless  she  can  afford  to 
employ  someone  to  carry  up  her  husband's 
meals  to  meet  the  'bus,  she  must  do  it  her- 
self, and  she  must  be  punctual  to  the 
minute,  for  a  minute  lost  out  of  twenty  is 
of  considerable  importance.  "  Some  that 
call  themselves  wives  just  come  hurr)'ing 
up  at  the  last  minute  as  their  man's  leaving, 
after  having  waited  nearly  half  an  hour  in 
the  cold,  and  then  he  has  to  take  it  along 
with  him,  and  get  it  half  cold  at  the  other 
end." 

Number  one  gets  in  about  10.30  from 
his  last  journey,  and  meets  the  last  'bus 
outward  bound  for  a  cruise  to  Liverpool 
Street  and  back ;  perhaps  he  feels  then 
that  it  was  worth  that  early  rise,  especially 
if  the  air  is  reeking  with  the  raw  damp  of 
a  winter  night,  and  the  slushy  snow  is 
drifting  into  every  crevice.  He  has  to  go 
right  up  to  the  terminus,  whether  there  are 
any  passengers  or  not,  and  then  wheels 
round — no  waiting  this  time — and  trots 
off  through  back  streets  to  the  stables  by 
the  quickest  route,  a  road  the  horses  will 
show  him  if  he  does  not  know  it  himself. 
Once  in  the  yard,  he  throws  down  the 
reins  and  has  no  further  responsibility.  He 
is  allowed  to  go  on  a  'bus  fareless  while  on 
the  way  to  or  from  work ;  and  he  gets  in 
about  eleven  p.m.,  having  left  the  house 
about  six  a.m.,  and  been  on  his  box,  with 
short  intervals,  ever  since.  And  let  those 
who  think  the  work  light  try  it  themselves 
with  a  pair  of  horses  that  pull.  It  will  be 
odds  against  their  standing  the  strain  for 
a  couple  of  miles.  Of  course  custom  is 
everything,  and  a  man  in  full  work  hardly 
notices  the  i)ull ;  yet  it  is  there  all  the 
same,  taking  it  out  of  him,  and  is  heavier 
work  than  many  sorts  of  driving,  for  the 
man  is  so  much  above  his  horses  that  the 
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whole  weight  of  the  reins  is  thrown  on 
htm.  If  the  next  day  is  number  one's 
evening  olf,  he  will  go  on  at  the  same 
time  and  get  home  about  half-past  four ; 
if  the  morning,  he  can  He  in  bed  uutil 
after  midday. 
Though  the  driver  may  throw  down  his 


reins  and  walk  out  of  the  yard,  taking 
no  further  notice  of  his  horses,  in  practice 
he  hardly  ever  does  so.  lie  is,  as  a  rule, 
a  genuine  lover  of  horses.  Each  'bus 
has  a  stud  of  eleven  horsi-s,  worked  in 
pairs,  the  odd  horse  working  round  ;  so 
there  is  alwa)  s  one  horse  out  for  a  day's 
rest.  This  siud  is  under  the  driver's 
immediate   control.       He    can    pair    the 


horses  as  he  pleases,  and  tell  the  horse- 
keeper  which  pair  he  wants  out  for  each 
journey.     He  can  give  a  horse  an  extra 
day  off  if  he  thinks  it  needs  it,  or  can  drive 
it  with  a  curb,  only  he  must  buy  the  curb- 
chain  himself.    Each  stud  has  one  stable- 
man   in    attendance,    and     these     men 
receive  about  eight-and-twenty 
shillings  a.  week,  besides  which 
the  driver  supplies  a  trifle  for 
beer-money.      The  companies 
have  tried  in  vain  to  abolish 
this  system  of  tipping,  but  it 
is  impossible.     If  a  driver  re- 
fused   to    conform    to    it    he 
would  soon  find  the  difference  : 
his  horses  would  be  sent  out 
dirty,  his  harness  unpolished, 
and  he  would  suffer  a  thousand 
minor  inconveniences.  Though, 
nominally,    eleven    horses  go 
to  a  stud,  yet,  counting  the 
temporarily    ailing,    etc.,    the 
books  show  at  least  an  average 
of     twelve    horses    to     each 
vehicle.    The  stabling  of  these 
horses  is   no   small    problem. 
The    largest    yard    belonging 
to  any  company  is  that  of  the 
Road    Car    at    Farm     Lane, 
Walham  Green.     Here,  with  a 
recent  enlargement,   there    is 
accommodation  for  916  horses, 
and  actually  there  at  present 
are  786  animals.      Each   stud 
stands  together,  and  as  much 
as    possible    is  of   the    same 
colour.     There  is  an  upstairs 
storey,    to    which    the    horses 
ascend  by  an   inclined  plane. 
The  ventilation   is  admirable, 
and    the  animals    took    com- 
fortable     and     in      excellent 
condition.     Chclverton  Road, 
Putney,    is    the    biggest   of  the   General 
yards.      ICach    man,    as   he   drives   in  at 
night,  draws  up  his  'bus  on  a  particular 
spot,  so  that  the  first  to  come  is  the  first 
to  go,  and  the  fitting  in  of  the  immense 
vehicles  is  a  mathematical  problem.     The 
time  to  see  one  of  these  yards  is  before 
nine  o'clock  on  a  Sunday  morning,  ivhen 
al!  the  'buses  are  at  home.     Then  there 
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Then  suddenly  there  came  a  glimmer 
of  daylight.  Someone  passed  along 
the  platform  whom  1  recognised  as  a 
friend. 

"  Amherst !  "  I  called  out  excitedly,  and 
the  newcomer  turned.  He  was  an  old 
comrade,  now  a  Queen's  messenger,  and 
evidently  "  on  the  road."  At  his  side  was 
a  portly,  well-dressed  man,  who  carried  a 
plethoric  canvas  bag  with  great,  ostenta- 
tious red  seals.  At  his  heels  followed  a 
porter  with  a  gorgeous  fur  coat  and  lighter 
baggage. 

"  What,  Macnaghten-Innes  !  Not  seen 
you  for  years.  How  goes  it  ?  Just  home 
from  the  *  shiny  *  ?  Come  along  and  tell 
me  all  about  yourself.  I  have  a  coup6 
reserved." 

**  I  can't  leave  this  carriage.  These 
idiots,"  I  said,  pointing  to  the  police 
officers,  **  won't  let  me.  There 's  an 
extraordinary  mistake.  They  think  I  *m 
some  sort  of  a  criminal  or  desperate 
character." 

**  You  're  not,  I  suppose  ?  "  he  laughed 
pleasantly.  "  jNIight  be,  you  know  ; 
it's  ages  since  we  met.  But  don't  be 
shirty.  I  '11  soon  put  it  right.  Here, 
Bertrand !  " 

The  man  with  the  bag  was  the  huissier 
of  the  British  Embassy,  who  had  brought 
over  the  latest  despatches  from  the 
Faubourg  St.  Honore,  a  personage  of 
considerable  dignity  and  importance,  well 
known  to  the  official  world  of  Paris. 

"Find  out  what  all  this  means,  Bertrand," 
said  Captain  Amherst.  "Tell  these  gentle- 
men  " 

"They  are  from  the  Quai  I'Horloge, 
Sir — detective  officers  of  the  Paris  suretL 
Better  not  interfere  with  them." 

"Tell  them  who  lam,"  persisted  Am- 
herst, "and  that  this  is  Major  INIacnaghten- 
Innes— show  your  card,  ]\Iac — an  English 
officer,  and  that  it 's  all  rot  and  nonsense. 
Do  vou  see  }  " 

m 

I  think  the  policemen  realised  their 
mistake  the  moment  I  accosted  Amherst. 
They  knew  Bertrand,  moreover,  and 
accepted  his  explanation,  although  grudg- 
ingly, no  doubt  to  put  the  best  face  on  it ; 
but  thev  aijreed  to  let  me  leave  their  com- 
uartmrnt  and  join  my  friend  Amherst. 


My  night's  adventure  gave  us  an  en- 
grossing topic  of  conversation  all  the 
way  to  Boulogne.  Amherst  explained  it 
easily. 

"  The  man 's  a  Socialist,  no  doubt. 
That  was  Bertrand's  idea,  and  I  agree 
with  him.  They  have  been  rather  active 
of  late  in  Spain,  and  the  French  iK>lice 
have  been  on  the  look-out  for  them.  The 
new  French  law  authorises  immediate 
expulsion." 

"  To  England  }  " 

"  Yes.     She  is  the  universal  sanctuarv 
for  riff-raff  from  all  parts  of  the  world.     I 
daresay  this  chap  preferred  England.      He 
won't  make  much  of  it.     We  have  a  man 
from  Scotland  Yard  on  duty  at  Boulogne, 
who  will  see  him  put  on  board,  wire  on  his 
description  to  Folkestone,  where  he  will  be 
taken  up  and  shadowed  wherever  he  g-oes. 
Don't  be  surprised  if  they  do  the  same  by 
you.   Bertrand  so  far  satisfied  those  French 
detectives  as  to  let  vou  come  and  sit  with 
me,  but  they  will  warn  their  English  col- 
league against  you,  I  expect." 

It  was  as  Amherst  said,  for  as  we  stood 
together  upon  the  deck  of  the  steamer  as 
she  was  casting  off,  someone  drew  him 
apart  and  whispered  a  few  words  in  his 
ear,  whereat  he  laughed  loudly. 

"  Allow  me,"  he  said,  "  to  introduce 
Major  Macnaghten-Innes,  of  the  Bengal 
Staff  Corps.  This  is  Mr.  Edmunds,  of 
Scotland  Yard." 

The  detective  coloured  slightly,  but 
joined  readily  in  the  laugh. 

"  It 's  like  those  Frenchmen,"  he  said 
with  a  grin.  "  I  might  have  guessed, 
Captain,  that  you  would  not  have  been  so 
friendly  with  a  Socialist.  But,  gentle- 
men, you  can  do  me  a  good  turn  now. 
Keep  your  eye  on  yonder  chap,  will  you  } — 
it 's  easy  to  know  him.  I  want  to  be 
sure  he 's  handed  on  to  our  people  at  the 
other  side.  We  like  to  know  what  becomes 
of  these  gentry,  and  mark  them  carefully 
down,  wherever  they  light.  This  fellow 
is  half  Spaniard,  half  Italian,  Gasparone 
by  name,  suspected  of  being  in  that 
Barcelona  bomb  outrage  ;  a  very  desperate 
character." 

My  supposed  accomplice  had  taken  up 
his  quarters   in  a  dark  corner  under  the 
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upper  deck,  near  the  engines,  where  he 
sat  forlorn  and  disconsolate,  dreading  the 
approaching  passage  no  doubt  more  than 
any  part  of  his  trials. 

"He'll  be  safe  to  go  down  into  the 
second  cabin  directly  we  start.  There  "s  a 
bit  of  a  lop  outside,"  said  the  English 
detective.  "He  won't  show  till  you're 
inside  the  harbour,  and  then  my  comrade 
Perkins  will  be  aboard." 

Amherst  and   I  thought  little  more  of 


pocket.   1  can  go  down  at  the  last  moment 
and  fetch  them." 

It  would  have  been  better  if  he  had 
done  so  at  once.  For  now,  as  the  steamer 
was  made  fast  alongside  and  the  gangway 
was  run  on  board,  I  saw  Amherst's  double, 
a  man  wearing  Amherst's  fur  coat  and 
carrying  Amherst's  redoubtable  bag— 
Amherst  in  person,  as  it  seemed  to  all 
but  us  who  knew  the  trick — one  of  the 
very  first  passengers  to  go  ashore. 


the  expelled  Socialist  as  we  paced  the  deck, 
interchanging  experiences  and  news,  talk- 
ing of  old  friends,  old  times,  the  pleasant 
years  past,  the  doubtful  lears  to  come. 

"  Halloa  !  we  're  all  but  in,"  I  exclaimed 
suddenly,  beguiled  into  forgetting  time. 
"  I  must  get  my  traps  together." 

"  There 's  no  sort  of  hurrj-,  man.  1  have 
a  compartment  kept  for  me  always  ;  we 
can  let  the  rabble  go  off  first  and  walk 
straight  to  the  train." 

"  Where  is  your  precious  bag  ?  " 

"  Locked  uj)  in  my  pri^'alc  cabin  with 
my  other  things.     1  have  the  key  in  my 


"  Great  Scott !  he  's  done  us !  "  I  cried. 
"  You  and  1  and  the  detectives— the  lot  of 

Amherst  caught  instantly  at  the  decep- 
tion, and  realised,  no  doubt  more  fully 
than  1  did,  what  it  meant  for  him.  To 
lose  his  despatches— the  bag  handed  over 
to  his  safe  keeping  with  all  formality,  and 
to  be  restored  by  him  only  at  the  Foreign 
Office  in  exchange  for  a  formal  receipt ! 
Why,  it  would  probably  cost  him  his 
appointment — it  might  entail  unforeseen 
international  complications.  Goodness 
only  knew  what. 
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**  Stop  him  !  Stop  him  !  The  man  in 
the  fur  coat  I  "  he  cried  out  lustily. 

But  the  bystanders  saw  no  one  in  a  fur 
coat,  for  Gasparone,  like  an  eel,  had 
glided  through  the  crowd,  pushing  his 
canvas  bag  with  its  portentous  seals 
prominently  before  him,  thus  calling 
attention  to  his  quality  and  securing 
himself  an  easy  passage.  He  was  not 
stopped  at  the  long  counter  where  the 
Custom  House  officers  were  examining 
the  light  baggage.  Every  one  made  way 
for  the  bag  of  despatches,  and  its  bearer 
was  ushered  at  once  by  an  obsequious 
official  into  a  reserved  carriage. 

What  Gasparone  did  next  might  be 
inferred  from  our  finding  Amherst's 
belongings  safely  bestowed  in  this  com- 
partment with  the  door  locked.  The 
Socialist  was  no  thief.  He  had  borrowed, 
not  appropriated,  the  things  ;  they  were 
of  use,   of  infinite  use  to  him,   and  he 


had  made  the  most  of  his  opportunity. 
They  helped  him  past  the  police  who 
were  watching  for  him,  and  that  was  all  he 
cared.  He  was,  no  doubt,  anxious  to  double 
on  them  and  throw  them  off  his  track. 

In  this  he  succeeded  perfectly  for  a 
time.  Some  friend  must  have  met  him 
in  or  near  the  Folkestone  Station  with  a 
fresh  disguise,  sufficient  to  conceal  him 
from  the  hue  and  cry  that  was  now 
instituted  for  him  in  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood. Nothing  was  seen  of  the  man 
in  the  tall  hat  and  velvet  waistcoat;  he 
got  clean  away,  and  eventually  to 
London,  where  he  was  taken  months 
afterwards  in  an  Italian  club  caf6. 

There  was,  however,  no  definite  charge 
against  him  at  first,  and  he  would  not  have 
been  detained,  but  he  was  found  with 
others  accused  of  robbing  a  church,  a 
favourite  form  of  crime  with  a  certain  class 
of  foreign  Socialists. 
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By    G.    E.    MITTON. 


THE  motor-car  is  with  us.  What  we 
are  pleased  to  call  blind  force  will 
inevitably  sweep  away  the  wear  and  tear  of 
living  muscle  and  tissue  ;  in  twenty  years' 
time  our  present  vehicles  will  be  considered 
cumbrous  and  inexpeditious.  But  though 
King  Motor  has  begun  to  reign,  he  will 
have  a  long  minority,  his  dominion  of  the 
roads  and  streets  will  be  gradual  and 
tentative,  and  until  he  reaches  his  prime 
the  roomy  omnibuses  and  easy  hansoms 
will  continue  to  "  ply  for  hire." 

Any  article  dealing  with  the  lives  of 
omnibus  drivers  and  conductors  must 
necessarily  include  some  description  of 
the  *bus  traffic,  its  organisation  and 
development.  Though  the  great  gaudily 
coloured  arks  add  half  the  local  colour  to 
our  London  streets,  and  though  it  is  pos- 
sible sometimes,  at  a  block  in  the  Strand, 
to  **  look  before  and  after,"  and  count 
eight -and -twenty   'buses   in    a    row,  yet 


few  Londoners  know  anything  about  the 
details  of  the  omnibus  organisation  or  the 
lives  of  the  men  in  charge. 

The  ancient  history  of  the  vehicle  has 
been  often  repeated.  Men  glibly  mouth 
the  name  of  Shillibeer  in  connection  with 
its  introduction  into  England  in  1829.  Yet 
before  that  date  'buses  had  been  estab- 
lished in  France  by  royal  edict  of 
Louis  XVI.  for  the  benefit  of  the  infirm. 
The  omnibus  hardly  knew  what  it  was  itself 
then,  and  the  only  hereditary  characteristic 
which  it  has  transmitted  to  its  present-day 
descendant  was  that  it  ran  at  fixed  hours, 
whether  full  or  empty.  Shillibeer's  'buses 
started  from  a  public  house  in  the  Maryle- 
bonc,  then  the  New  Road,  called  the 
**  Yorkshire  Stingo,"  a  name  which  still 
survives.  These  had  three  horses  abreast, 
and  ran  to  the  Bank  and  back.  The 
double  fare  was  a  shilling,  which  included 
the  use  of  a  newspaper. 
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Besides  the  two  great  companies  which 
have  now  gained  the  most  secure  foot- 
ing in  public  estimation — the  General 
and  the  Road  Car  —  there  are,  to-day, 
the  omnibuses  owned  by  tramway  and 
railway  companies,  and  a  host  of  lesser 
companies  and  owners  of  varying 
importance,  some  of  which  run  their 
vehicles  in  with  the  bigger  ones  at 
regular  times,  give  tickets,  and  are  in  all 
respects  as  reliable.  Many  of  these  have 
been  begun  by  an  individual,  and  been 
turned  into  a  company,  or  are  carried  on 
by  some  great  jobmaster  who  adds  to  his 
profits  by  owning  cabs  or  letting  out  horses 
for  hire.  Below  these  again  are  the  recog- 
nised pirates  of  the  road,  who  pick  up 
fares  anywhere  and  everywhere,  take  what 
money  they  can  extract  from  their  pas- 
sengers, whose  drivers  and  conductors  are 
paid  by  a  commission  on  profits. 

Among  the  larger  companies,  wages  and 
hours,  of  course,  vary  slightly,  but  the 
system  of  relief  now  generally  recognised 
is  fifteen  hours  one  day  and  nine  the  next, 
making  the  average  of  twelve  hours  a  day 
claimed  at  the  *bus  strike  of  1891,  the  era 
of  all  omnibus  data.  The  Road  Car  has 
now  relief  on  all  its  lines ;  the  General, 
roughly,  on  from  two-thirds  to  three- 
quarters.  On  the  non-relief  lines  of  the 
General  and  those  of  the  Association 
owners  the  'bus,  as  a  rule,  does  four 
journeys  only,  but  the  same  men  are  on 
all  day.  It  has  been  stated  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  company  that  no  man  is 
allowed  to  work  on  these  lines  unless  he 
has  previously  asked  permission  in  writing 
to  be  allowed  to  do  so  ;  but  the  fact  is, 
every  man  applying  for  work  is  given  a 
form  to  fill,  saying  if  he  does  not  object  to 
the  system.  Of  course  he  need  not  fill  it, 
but  he  will  get  no  work  if  he  does  not- 
This  is  important  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  steady  retreat  on  the  part  of  the 
company  to  the  system  of  non-relief,  and 
that  the  lines  are  being  gradually  brought 
back  to  the  position  of  things  before  the 
strike.  On  these  lines  the  men  have  a 
working  day  of  fourteen  hours,  of  which 
twelve  are  actual  driving,  and  get  a  shilling 
a  day  extra  ;  but  fourteen  hours,  day  in, 
day  out,  without  counting  the  time  to  and 


from  work,  is  a  very  serious  proportion  of 
the  twenty-four.  On  some  Association 
'buses  the  hours  mount  up  to  seventeen 
daily,  but  the  drivers  get  eight  shillings  a 
day,  which  is  the  highest  pay  of  all. 

It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  a  plebiscite  of 
the  opinions  of  the  men  working  on  the 
lines  of  the  General  was  taken  before  the 
matter  of  non-relief  was  decided,  and  that 
some  of  the  men  really  prefer  the  system, 
as  it  gives  them  longer  intervals  for  meals, 
and  no  one  else  has  the  handling  of  their 
horses.  However,  it  is  certain  that  relief 
is  so  infinitely  better,  in  spite  of  being  a 
little  more  expensive  to  the  company,  that 
a  description  of  its  working  is  given  below 
in  detail. 

The  practice  of  the  Road  Car  Company 
on  one  line  may  be  taken  as  fairly  indica- 
tive of  the  working  of  this  system.  On 
this  specimen  line  there  are  two  **  relief" 
men,  a  driver  and  conductor,  to  every  four 
'buses — in  other  words,  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  relief  men.  Each  'bus  runs  five 
journeys  in  the  day,  from  Fulham  to 
Liverpool  Street  and  back,  a  distance  of, 
roughly,  some  seven  miles.  Of  these 
journeys  the  relief  man  takes  the  first  two 
of  mimber  one  'bus  on  Monday  morning  ; 
he  has  the  middle  journey,  which  means 
about  three  hours,  to  himself,  and  in  the 
afternoon  he  takes  the  last  two  journeys 
of  number  two.  The  regular  driver  of 
number  one  comes  on,  therefore,  for  the 
third  journey,  and  completes  the  day, 
while  the  regular  driver  of  number  two 
goes  off  after  his  third  journey.  The  next 
day,  Tuesday,  the  regular  drivers  of 
numbers  one  and  two  are  on  all  day,  and 
the  relief  driver  repeats  the  process  with 
'buses  three  and  four.  This  he  does 
throughout  the  week,  so  that  every  second 
day  the  regular  men  have  two  journeys  off. 
On  Sundays  the  relief  man  is  off  altogether; 
the  'buses  only  do  four  journeys,  starting 
later  in  the  morning.  ^lany  of  them  run  on 
a  different  road,  where  there  are  supposed 
to  be  more  passengers.  On  Sundays  in 
winter  half  the  vehicles  lie  idle,  and  the 
men  get  an  alternate  Sunday  off;  but  this 
is,  of  course,  a  compulsory  holiday — and 
no  work,  no  pay.  The  following  week  the 
relief  driver  begins  with  number  two  in 
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the  morning,  taking  number  one  in  the 
afternoon,  and  follows  on  Tuesday  with 
numbers  four  and  three,  so  that  the  drivers 
get  mornings  and  evenings  off  alternate 
days  every  second  week. 

The  relief  conductor  works  on  exactly 
the  same  lines  as  the  driver,  but  takes  the 
opposite  *buscs,  so  that  on  half-days  when 
the  regular  driver  is  off,  the  regular  con- 
ductor is  on,  excepting  for  the  middle 
journey,  when  they  are  both  on  together. 
All  the  relief  men  on  the  line  work  on  the 
same  plan  with  the  four  'buses  to  which 
they  are  attached. 

The  'buses  run  at  regular  intervals  on 
this  specimen  line  ;  there  is  four  minutes' 
time  between  each  one.  Thus,  if  there 
are  forty-five  vehicles  on  the  line,  the  last 
will  leave  the  terminus  three  hours  behind 
the  first,  and  get  back,  after  the  last  journey, 
three  hours  later.  This  makes  a  consider- 
able difference  on  ofT-davs.  Number  one's 
third  journey  begins  at  1.20  and  ends  about 
4  p.m.,  so  that  he  gets  a  fairly  even  morn- 
ing and  afternoon ;  but  number  forty-five 
will  not  begin  his  third  journey  unlil 
4.30  p.m.,  and  ends  it  after  7  p.m.  There- 
fore, on  short  days,  one  week  he  does  not 
begin  work  until  4.30,  and  the  next  docs 
not  get  off  until  after  7  p.m. 

The  life  of  a  man  driving  number  one 
on  the  line  runs  somewhat  in  this  way. 
He  lives,  perhaps,  twenty  minutes'  dis- 
tance from  the  yard,  and  the  yard  may  be 
a  couple  of  miles  from  the  starting-place, 
for  it  is  impossible  for  the  companies 
always  to  acquire  sufficient  space  for 
housing  the  'buses  close  up  to  the  terminus. 
Number  one  consequently  has  to  be  up 
somewhere  about  5.30  to  get  down  to  the 
yard  in  time  to  take  his  'bus  up  to  the 
terminus  and  start  from  there  at  7  a.m. 
On  a  raw,  chill,  winter  morning  he  goes 
down  to  the  City  in  a  dim  light  with  a  half- 
empty  'bus.  All  the  drivers  agree  in  say- 
ing this  first  journey  in  the  morning  is  the 
one  that  tries  them  the  most  ;  after  that 
thev  iret  more  acclimatised.  On  this  first 
journey  number  one  has  few  stoppai^^'s ; 
there  is  little  traffic,  and  he  has  perhaps 
half  an  hour  to  himself  at  the  City  end ; 
but  as  the  traffic  increases  and  passengers 
become  more   numerous,   his  time  is  re- 


duced, and  by  midday  the  nominal  twenty 
minutes  at  one  end  and  ten  at  the  other 
become  whittled  down  considerably.  "Thev 
don't  mind  your  being  late  so  much,"  one 
man  said  tome,  "  for  you  take  it  out  of  your 
own  time  at  the  end ;  but  if  you  *re  early 
they  think  you  Ve  missed  passengers." 

Number  one  gets  his  meals  either  at  a 
restaurant  or  has  them  brought  up  by 
his  wife  at  the  home  end.  Incidentally 
the  life  of  a  'bus-driver's  wife  can  be  no 
bed  of  roses.  Unless  she  can  afford  to 
employ  someone  to  carry  up  her  husband's 
meals  to  meet  the  'bus,  she  must  do  it  her- 
self, and  she  must  be  punctual  to  the 
minute,  for  a  minute  lost  out  of  twenty  is 
of  considerable  importance.  "  Some  that 
call  themselves  wives  just  come  hunting 
up  at  the  last  minute  as  their  man's  leaving, 
after  having  waited  nearly  half  an  hour  in 
the  cold,  and  then  he  has  to  take  it  along 
with  him,  and  get  it  half  cold  at  the  other 
end." 

Number  one  gets  in  about  10.30  from 
his  last  journey,  and  meets  the  last  'bus 
outward  bound  for  a  cruise  to  Liverpool 
Street  and  back ;  perhaps  he  feels  then 
that  it  was  worth  that  early  rise,  especially 
if  the  air  is  reeking  with  the  raw  damp  of 
a  winter  night,  and  the  slushy  snow  is 
drifting  into  every  crevice.  He  has  to  go 
right  up  to  the  terminus,  whether  there  are 
any  passengers  or  not,  and  then  wheels 
round — no  waiting  this  time — and  trots 
off  through  back  streets  to  the  stables  by 
the  quickest  route,  a  road  the  horses  will 
show  him  if  he  does  not  know  it  himself. 
Once  in  the  yard,  he  throws  down  the 
reins  and  has  no  further  responsibility.  He 
is  allowed  to  go  on  a 'bus  fareless  while  on 
the  way  to  or  from  work ;  and  he  gets  in 
about  eleven  p.m.,  having  left  the  house 
about  six  a.m.,  and  been  on  his  box,  with 
short  intervals,  ever  since.  And  let  those 
who  think  the  work  light  try  it  themselves 
with  a  pair  of  horses  that  pull.  It  will  be 
odds  against  their  standing  the  strain  for 
a  couple  of  miles.  Of  course  custom  is 
everything,  and  a  man  in  full  work  hardly 
notices  the  pull ;  yet  it  is  there  all  the 
same,  taking  it  out  of  him,  and  is  heavier 
work  than  many  sorts  of  driving,  for  the 
man  is  so  much  above  his  horses  that  the 
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Besides  the  two  great  companies  which 
have  now  gained  the  most  secure  foot- 
ing in  public  estimation — the  General 
and  the  Road  Car  —  there  are,  to-day, 
the  omnibuses  owned  by  tramway  and 
railway  companies,  and  a  host  of  lesser 
companies  and  owners  of  varying 
importance,  some  of  which  run  their 
vehicles  in  with  the  bigger  ones  at 
regular  times,  give  tickets,  and  are  in  all 
respects  as  reliable.  Many  of  these  have 
been  begun  by  an  individual,  and  been 
turned  into  a  company,  or  are  carried  on 
by  some  great  jobmaster  who  adds  to  his 
profits  by  owning  cabs  or  letting  out  horses 
for  hire.  Below  these  again  are  the  recog- 
nised pirates  of  the  road,  who  pick  up 
fares  anywhere  and  everywhere,  take  what 
money  they  can  extract  from  their  pas- 
sengers, whose  drivers  and  conductors  are 
paid  by  a  commission  on  profits. 

Among  the  larger  companies,  wages  and 
hours,  of  course,  vary  slightly,  but  the 
system  of  relief  now  generally  recognised 
is  fifteen  hours  one  day  and  nine  the  next, 
making  the  average  of  twelve  hours  a  day 
claimed  at  the  'bus  strike  of  1891,  the  era 
of  all  omnibus  data.  The  Road  Car  has 
now  relief  on  all  its  lines ;  the  General, 
roughly,  on  from  two-thirds  to  three- 
quarters.  On  the  non-relief  lines  of  the 
General  and  those  of  the  Association 
owners  the  'bus,  as  a  rule,  does  four 
journeys  only,  but  the  same  men  are  on 
all  day.  It  has  been  stated  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  company  that  no  man  is 
allowed  to  work  on  these  lines  unless  he 
has  previously  asked  permission  in  writing 
to  be  allowed  to  do  so ;  but  the  fact  is, 
every  man  applying  for  work  is  given  a 
form  to  fill,  saying  if  he  does  not  object  to 
the  system.  Of  course  he  need  not  fill  it, 
but  he  will  get  no  work  if  he  does  not. 
This  is  important  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  steady  retreat  on  the  part  of  the 
company  to  the  system  of  non-relief,  and 
that  the  lines  are  being  gradually  brought 
back  to  the  position  of  things  before  the 
strike.  On  these  lines  the  men  have  a 
working  day  of  fourteen  hours,  of  which 
twelve  are  actual  driving,  and  get  a  shilling 
a  day  extra  ;  but  fourteen  hours,  day  in, 
day  out,  without  counting  the  time  to  and 


from  work,  is  a  very  serious  proportion  of 
the  twenty-four.  On  some  Association 
'buses  the  hours  mount  up  to  seventeen 
daily,  but  the  drivers  get  eight  shillings  a 
day,  which  is  the  highest  pay  of  all. 

It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  a  plebiscite  of 
the  opinions  of  the  men  working  on  the 
lines  of  the  General  was  taken  before  the 
matter  of  non-relief  was  decided,  and  that 
some  of  the  men  really  prefer  the  system, 
as  it  gives  them  longer  intervals  for  meals, 
and  no  one  else  has  the  handling  of  their 
horses.  However,  it  is  certain  that  relief 
is  so  infinitely  better,  in  spite  of  being  a 
little  more  expensive  to  the  company,  that 
a  description  of  its  working  is  given  below 
in  detail. 

The  practice  of  the  Road  Car  Company 
on  one  line  may  be  taken  as  fairly  indica- 
tive of  the  working  of  this  system.  On 
this  specimen  line  there  are  two  "  relief" 
men,  a  driver  and  conductor,  to  every  four 
'buses — in  other  words,  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  relief  men.  Each  'bus  runs  five 
journeys  in  the  day,  from  Fulham  to 
Liverpool  Street  and  back,  a  distance  of, 
roughly,  some  seven  miles.  Of  these 
journeys  the  relief  man  takes  the  first  two 
of  niimber  one  'bus  on  Monday  morning  ; 
he  has  the  middle  journey,  which  means 
about  three  hours,  to  himself,  and  in  the 
afternoon  he  takes  the  last  two  journeys 
of  number  two.  The  regular  driver  of 
number  one  comes  on,  therefore,  for  the 
third  journey,  and  completes  the  day, 
while  the  regular  driver  of  number  two 
goes  off"  after  his  third  journey.  The  next 
day,  Tuesday,  the  regular  drivers  of 
numbers  one  and  two  are  on  all  day,  and 
the  relief  driver  repeats  the  process  with 
'buses  three  and  four.  This  he  does 
throughout  the  week,  so  that  every  second 
day  the  regular  men  have  two  journeys  off. 
On  Sundays  the  relief  man  is  off"  altogether; 
the  'buses  only  do  four  journeys,  starting 
later  in  the  morning.  Many  of  them  run  on 
a  different  road,  where  there  are  supposed 
to  be  more  passengers.  On  Sundays  in 
winter  half  the  vehicles  lie  idle,  and  the 
men  get  an  alternate  Sunday  off;  but  this 
is,  of  course,  a  compulsory  holiday — and 
no  work,  no  pay.  The  following  week  the 
relief  driver  begins  with  number  two  in 
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the  morning,  taking  number  one  in  the 
afternoon,  and  follows  on  Tuesday  with 
numbers  four  and  three,  so  that  the  drivers 
get  mornings  and  evenings  off  alternate 
days  every  second  week. 

The  relief  conductor  works  on  exactlv 
the  same  lines  as  the  driver,  but  takes  the 
opposite  'buses,  so  that  on  half-days  when 
the  regular  driver  is  off,  the  regular  con- 
ductor is  on,  excepting  for  the  middle 
journey,  when  they  are  both  on  together. 
All  the  relief  men  on  the  line  work  on  the 
same  plan  with  the  four  'buses  to  which 
they  are  attached. 

The  'buses  run  at  regular  intervals  on 
this  specimen  line  ;  there  is  four  minutes' 
time  between  each  one.  Thus,  if  there 
arc  forty-five  vehicles  on  the  line,  the  last 
will  leave  the  terminus  three  hours  behind 
the  first,  and  get  back,  after  the  last  journey, 
three  hours  later.  This  makes  a  consider- 
able difference  on  off-davs.  Number  one's 
third  journey  begins  at  i  .20  and  ends  about 
4  p.m.,  so  that  he  gets  a  fairly  even  morn- 
ing and  afternoon ;  but  number  forty-five 
will  not  begin  his  third  journey  until 
4.30  p.m.,  and  ends  it  after  7  p.m.  There- 
fore, on  short  days,  one  week  he  does  not 
begin  work  until  4.30,  and  the  next  docs 
not  get  off  until  after  7  p.m. 

The  life  of  a  man  driving  number  one 
on  the  line  runs  somewhat  in  this  wav. 
He  lives,  perhaps,  twenty  minutes'  dis- 
tance from  the  yard,  and  the  yard  may  be 
a  couple  of  miles  from  the  starting-place, 
for  it  is  impossible  for  the  companies 
always  to  acquire  sufficient  space  for 
housing  the  'buses  close  up  to  the  terminus. 
Number  one  consequently  has  to  be  up 
somewhere  about  5.30  to  get  down  to  the 
yard  in  time  to  take  his  'bus  up  to  the 
terminus  and  start  from  there  at  7  a.m. 
On  a  raw,  chill,  winter  morning  he  goes 
down  to  the  City  in  a  dim  light  with  a  half- 
empty  'bus.  All  the  drivers  agree  in  say- 
ing this  first  journey  in  the  morning  is  the 
one  that  tries  them  the  most  ;  after  that 
they  get  more  acclimatised.  On  this  first 
journey  number  one  has  few  stoppa<;es ; 
there  is  little  traffic,  and  he  has  perhaps 
half  an  hour  to  himself  at  the  City  end ; 
but  as  the  traffic  increases  and  passengers 
become  more   numerous,   his  time  is  n*- 


duced,  and  by  midday  the  nominal  twenty 
minutes  at  one  end  and  ten  at  the  other 
become  whittled  down  considerably.  "Thev 
don't  mind  your  being  late  so  much,"  one 
man  said  tome,  **  for  you  take  it  out  of  your 
own  time  at  the  end ;  but  if  you  're  early 
they  think  you  've  missed  passengers." 

Number  one  gets  his  meals  either  at  a 
restaurant  or  has  them  brought  up  by 
his  wife  at  the  home  end.  Incidentally 
the  life  of  a  'bus-driver's  wife  can  be  no 
bed  of  roses.  Unless  she  can  afford  to 
employ  someone  to  carry  up  her  husband's 
meals  to  meet  the  'bus,  she  must  do  it  her- 
self, and  she  must  be  punctual  to  the 
minute,  for  a  minute  lost  out  of  twenty  is 
of  considerable  importance.  "  Some  that 
call  themselves  wives  just  come  hurrjing 
up  at  the  last  minute  as  their  man's  leaving, 
after  having  waited  nearly  half  an  hour  in 
the  cold,  and  then  he  has  to  take  it  along 
with  him,  and  get  it  half  cold  at  the  other 
end." 

Number  one  gets  in  about  10.30  from 
his  last  journey,  and  meets  the  last  'bus 
outward  bound  for  a  cruise  to  Liverpool 
Street  and  back ;  perhaps  he  feels  then 
that  it  was  worth  that  early  rise,  especially 
if  the  air  is  reeking  with  the  raw  damp  of 
a  winter  night,  and  the  slushy  snow  is 
drifting  into  every  crevice.  He  has  to  go 
right  up  to  the  terminus,  whether  there  are 
any  passengers  or  not,  and  then  wheels 
round — no  waiting  this  time — and  trots 
off  through  back  streets  to  the  stables  by 
the  quickest  route,  a  road  the  horses  will 
show  him  if  he  does  not  know  it  himself. 
Once  in  the  yard,  he  throws  down  the 
reins  and  has  no  further  responsibility.  He 
is  allowed  to  go  on  a  'bus  fareless  while  on 
the  way  to  or  from  work  ;  and  he  gets  in 
about  eleven  p.m.,  having  left  the  house 
about  six  a.m.,  and  been  on  his  box,  with 
short  inter\'als,  ever  since.  And  let  those 
who  think  the  work  light  try  it  themselves 
with  a  pair  of  horses  that  pull.  It  will  be 
odds  against  their  standing  the  strain  for 
a  couple  of  miles.  Of  course  custom  is 
everything,  and  a  man  in  full  work  hardly 
notices  the  pull ;  yet  it  is  there  all  the 
same,  taking  it  out  of  him,  and  is  heavier 
work  than  many  .sorts  of  driving,  for  the 
man  is  so  much  above  his  horses  that  the 
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whole  weight  of  the  reins  is  thrown  on 
him.  If  the  next  day  is  number  one's 
evening  off,  he  will  go  on  at  the  same 
time  and  get  home  about  half-past  four ; 
if  the  morning,  he  can  lie  in  bed  until 
after  midday. 
Though  the  driver  may  throw  down  his 


reins  and  walk  out  of  the  yard,  taking 
no  further  notice  of  his  horses,  in  practice 
he  hardly  ever  does  so.  He  is,  as  a  rule, 
a  genuine  lover  of  horses.  Each  'bus 
has  a  stud  of  eleven  horses,  worked  in 
pairs,  the  odd  horse  working  round  ;  so 
there  is  always  one  horse  out  for  a  da)'s 
rest.  This  stud  is  under  the  driver's 
immediate    control.       He    can    pair    the 


horses  as  he  pleases,  and  tell  the  horse- 
keeper  which  pair  he  wants  out  for  each 
journey.     He  can  give  a  horse  an  extra 
day  off  if  he  thinks  it  needs  it,  or  can  drive 
it  with  a  curb,  only  he  must  buy  the  curb- 
chain  himself.    Each  stud  has  one  stable- 
man   in    attendance,    and     these    men 
receive  about  eight-and-lwenty 
shillings  a  week,  besides  which 
the  driver  supplies  a  trifle  for 
beer-money.      The  companies 
have  tried  in  vain  to  abolish 
thi.i  system  of  tipping,  but  it 
is  impossible.     If  a  driver  re- 
fused   to    conform    to    it    he 
would  soon  find  the  difference  : 
his  horses  would  be  sent  out 
dirty,  his  harness  unpolished, 
and  he  would  sufier  a  thousand 
mi  nor  inconveniences.  Though, 
nominally,    eleven    horses   go 
to   a  stud,   yet,   counting  the 
temporarily    ailing,    etc.,    the 
books  show  at  least  an  average 
of     twelve    horses    to     each 
vehicle.    The  stabling  of  these 
horses  is  no  small    problem. 
The    largest    yard    belonging 
to  any  company  is  that  of  the 
Road    Car     at     Farm     Lane, 
Walham  Green.     Here,  with  a 
recent    enlargement,   there    is 
accommodation  for  916  horses, 
and  actually   there  at  present 
are  7S6  animals.      Each   stud 
stands  together,  and  as  much 
as    possible    is   of    the    same 
colour.      There  is  an  upstairs 
storey,    to    which   the    horses 
ascend  by  an  inclined  plane. 
The  ventilation    is  admirable, 
and    the  animals    look    com- 
fortable     and     in      excellent 
condition.     Chelverton  Road, 
Putney,    is    the    biggest   of  the   General 
yards.      Each    man,  as  he  drives  in  at 
night,  draws  up  his  'bus  on  a  particular 
spot,  so  that  the  first  to  come  is  the  first 
to  go,  and  the  fitting  in  of  the  immense 
vehicles  is  a  mathematical  problem.     The 
time  to  sec  one  of  these  yards  is  before 
nine  o'clock  on  a  Sunday  morning,  when 
al!  the  'buses  are  at  home.     Then  there 
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is  a  gorgeous  feast  of  colour,  and 
the  drooping  flags  add  a  semi-festive 
appearance. 

To  return  to  the  men.  When  a  man 
has  obtained  his  license,  and  got  a  chance 
of  work  with  one  of  the  great  companies, 
he  is  sent  round  with  a  regular  driver  to 
get  a  certificate  of  proficiency  in  the 
management  of  a  'bus.  **  Rather  awkward 
if  he  happened  to  be  a  friend  of  yours," 
I  said  to  the  man  who  told  me  this.  **  Oh, 
but  you're  responsible,"  he  said  quickly. 
"  A  fellow  I  knew  came  round  with  me, 
and  I  wouldn't  pass  him ;  someone  else 
did,  though,  and  now  1  hear  he's  just 
smashed  up  a  carriage."  Once  certified, 
the  driver  has  to  hang  about  the  yard  on 
the  chance  of  a  regular  driver  failing  to 
turn  up,  when  he  takes  out  his  'bus.  This 
supernumerary  stage  is  a  regular  condition 
of  employment,  and  all  the  drivers  pass 
through  it.  He  gets  paid  at  the  same  rate 
as  the  regular  men,  but  is  not  always  sure 
of  a  full  week's  work.  The  pay  for  a  driver 
on  a  relief  line  is  6s.  a  day,  rising  after 
twelve  months'  service  to  6s.  6d.,  and  out 
of  this  twopence  a  day  goes  to  the  sick 
fund.  The  outfit  required  by  a  man  com- 
mencing work  is  no  trifle.  He  has  to 
provide  himself  with  a  tarpaulin  cape, 
costing  14s.  6d.,  also  a  couple  of  rugs,  and 
the  leather  strap  to  fasten  him  in.  If  he 
wants  boards  fixed  to  the  'bus  to  keep  the 
wind  off  his  legs,  he  has  to  pay  3s.  6d.  for 
them  ;  gloves  are  a  large  item,  and  wear 
out  continually.  One  ingenious  old  fellow 
showed  me  a  pair  of  worsted  gloves  with 
unbleached  calico  stitched  on  the  inner 
sides  of  the  fingers,  **  To  make  the  reins 
run  easy."  **  1  've  been  a  bachelor  (sic) 
for  the  last  two  years,"  he  said,  **and  I 
have  to  do  this  sort  of  job  for  myself.  But 
they  last  me  two  months — they  do.  Ay, 
it 's  hard  to  do  for  yourself,  when  you  've 
been  married  thirty-four  years,  as  I  have. 
It 's  a  bit  lonely,  but  I  suppose  I  '11  get 
used  to  it  in  time." 

So  far,  we  have  practically  ignored  the 
conductor,  but  his  work  runs  on  much  the 
same  lines  as  that  of  the  driver.  A  con- 
ductor gets  4s.  6d.  a  day,  rising  to  5s. 
after  twelve  months*  service.  His  neces- 
sary outfit  is  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  and 


if  his  work  is  more  trjdng,  it  is  certainly 
intermittent  and  less  responsible.  A  new 
hand  coming  up  from  the  countr>'  obtains 
a  license,  costing  5s.,  and  is  lucky  enough 
to  get  taken  on  by  one  of  the  great  com- 
panies. He  goes  through  the  super- 
numerary stages,  like  the  driver.  I  had 
a  talk  with  a  man  who  had  been  a  con- 
ductor on  the  Road  Car  for  nearly  three 
years,  and  had  been  promoted  to  an 
inspectorship,  a  berth  he  had  held  until 
recently.  He  gave  me  willingly  enough 
his  opinion  of  the  life. 

"  1  ask  nothing  better,"  he  said,  si>eak- 
ing  of  his  term  of  conductorship.  "  I 
never  was  so  well  in  all  my  life  as  during 
that  time,  and  the  pay 's  good  enough.  I 
was  always  on  a  relief  line,  so  I  had  my 
half-days  off ;  and  if  you  get  on  with  your 
driver,  there 's  nothing  better." 

1  said  I  had  heard  drivers  bully  their 
conductors.  He  seemed  to  think  that  was 
the  fault  of  the  "man  behind."  "The 
driver  is  resTiorsible  for  his  horses;  he 
wants  to  save  ihem  all  he  can.  If  the 
conductor  rings  unnecessarily,  and  doesn't 
work  with  him,  it 's  vc*y  trj'ing."  I  asked 
if  driver  and  conductor  couldn't  agree, 
what  would  happen  ?  He  said  it  would 
depend  on  which  of  them  was  in  good 
books  at  headquarters;  the  other  would, 
probably,  get  a  rating.  The  question  of 
the  continuous  standing  was  what  I  next 
mentioned. 

**  I  never  felt  it  myself,"  he  said,  **  but 
I  'd  been  an  indoor  servant,  and  I  'd  got 
accustomed  to  being  on  my  feet,  and  going 
up  and  down  stairs ;  but  some  lads,  they 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  themselves  at 
first,  especially  if  they  happen  to  get  on  a 
line  without  relief,  and  have  fifteen  hours 
at  a  stretch." 

*•  Aren't  the  passengers  very  trj-ing  ?  " 

**  Well,  yes,  they  are,  ladies  especially ; 
they  '11  sometimes  want  to  stop  when  we  *re 
late,  and  there's  just  a  nice  bit  of  road 
ahead.  But  there 's  no  choice,  you  have  to 
pull  the  bell  and  help  them  out ;  you  don't 
want  to  run  the  company  in  for  ;^3oo 
damages." 

**  It  alwavs  seems  to  me  it  must  be  im- 
possible  to  remember  who  gets  in  and  out, 
people  so  frequently  change  their  places." 
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'*  No,  it 's  nc :  a  bit  difficult  when  you 
get  into  it  a  litue.  You  see,  you  have  the 
waybill  to  help  you ;  it 's  divided  into 
sections,  which  aren't  written  down.  You 
have  to  learn  the  sections  first,  and  across 
the  bill  there  are  columns  for  penny,  two- 
penny, threepenny,  and  fourpenny  tickets; 
in  the  first  section  you  may  sell  five  of  one 
sort,  three  of  the  next,  and  two  of  the  next. 
Well,  it  isn't  likely  anyone  would  take 
a  twopenny  ticket  and  get  off  after  a 
penny  ride,  is  it  now  ?  So  you  know 
there  *11  be  two  threes  and  three  twos  to 
run  after  the  next  section,  and  when 
you  *ve  passed  that  point  you  '11  want 
pennies  from  all  the  others.  That  was  the 
way  I  always  did  it.  I  took  no  account  of 
the  penny  fares,  but  remembered  the  two- 
pennies and  threepennies,  and  then  I  knew 
how  many  pennies  I  ought  to  have  to 
make  up ;  and  if  I  couldn't  always  know 
exactly  the  person  to  ask,  I  'd  say,  *  Fares, 
please,'  or  *  More  fares,  please,'  and  then 
you  'd  see  their  hands  go  to  their  pockets. 
People  are  very  trying  sometimes;  they 
never  seem  to  know  where  they  want  to 
be,  and  others  are  hard  to  please.  A  lady 
down  at  Walham  Green  '11  tell  me  to  stop 
at  Harrod's  Stores,  or  Brompton  Square, 
and  expect  me  to  remember  it  all  that 
way." 

"  I  suppose  a  lot  of  cheating  goes  on 
over  the  tickets  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes.  After  I'd  been  conductor 
for  a  couple  of  years  and  nine  months,  I 
was  asked  if  I'd  like  to  be  inspector, 
for  I  'd  a  good  record  ;  and  I  said  yes, 
for  it  meant  sixpence  a  day  more.  That 
work  is  very  puzzling  at  first,  for  you  have 
to  know  the  waybills  on  so  many  different 
lines.  But  I  *11  tell  you  the  hours  first, 
and  then  I  '11  show  you  how  we  worked.  I 
was  on  the  section  from  Walham  Green  to 
the  Marble  Arch,  Hyde  Park  Corner,  and 
Victoria — all  those  roads.  We  did  ten 
hours  a  day,  and  I  believe  there  *s  a  talk 
now  of  letting  the  inspectors  do  their  ten 
hours  any  time  they  please  ;  but  it  isn't  so 
yet.  I  began  at  seven  a.m.  one  morning, 
and  worked  till  twelve  midday ;  then  three 
hoars  off,  then  on  again  to  eight  p.m. ; 
and  we  had  a  short  day  once  a  fortnight, 
which  ran  from  seven  to  two  o'clock." 


"  How  many  'buses  were  you  supposed 
to  inspect  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  seventy  or  seventy  -  five  a 
day — seven  or  eight  an  hour.  But  it 
makes  a  great  difference  if  they  are  full 
or  empty ;  when  they  are  full,  you  can't 
do  so  many.  You  have  to  put  on  your 
bill  the  time  you  boarded  the  'bus,  where 
it  was,  and  the  number  of  passengers 
inside  and  out,  and  where  you  got  off; 
and  the  conductor  signs  it,  to  show  you  've 
been.  Some  people  won't  have  their 
tickets  looked  at.  There  are  one  or 
two  old  gentlemen  going  down  to  business 
in  the  mornings  who  'd  snap  your 
head  off  if  you  asked  for  their  tickets. 
And  we  got  to  know  them  by  sight. 
Of  course  it's  a  hard  day's  work,  for 
there  is  a  lot  of  walking  in  it  too. 
Now,  I  used  to  go  from  West  Kensington 
to  South  Kensington  ;  then  to  the  Fulham 
Road,  on  to  the  King's  Road ;  to  Victoria, 
walk  up  Grosvenor  Place,  for  there  are 
none  of  our  'buses  running  there,  to  Hyde 
Park  Corner.  Perhaps  I  'd  go  on  to 
Sloane  Street,  and  down  on  a  Hammer- 
smith to  Kensington  High  Street,  walk 
over  the  Gardens  to  the  Bayswater  Road  and 
back  to  the  Marble  Arch.  Sometimes  I  'd 
get  on  a  'bus  that  carried  me  right  on  past 
Orchard  Street  while  I  was  inspecting, 
and  then  I  had  to  walk  back.  Did  I  catch 
them  out  ?  Oh,  rather  1  There  was  one 
man  had  taken  two  penny  fares  and  not 
given  tickets ;  well,  he  begged  me  to  let 
him  off,  said  it  was  not  intentional,  he  had 
trouble  at  home  and  was  stupid.  Well,  I 
did,  and  not  long  after  I  got  him  at  it 
again — he  had  taken  a  fourpenny  fare  and 
only  issued  a  twopenny  ticket ;  well,  of 
course,  I  wasn't  going  to  overlook  that, 
and  I  said  so.  I  had  to  walk  back  to  my 
home  through  some  dark  little  back  streets, 
and  the  fellow  met  me  that  night  and 
asked  if  I  was  going  to  report  him  ?  I 
said  yes,  and  he  tried  to  bribe  me,  and 
said  I  could  have  half  a  sovereign  any 
time  I  came  on  his  'bus  if  I  wouldn't  split, 
But  I  did  tell,  and  he  got  sacked.  Some- 
times an  order  came  round  for  us  to 
board  all  the  last  'buses,  and  then  we 
had  to  walk  back  a  long  way  ;  I  've  had  to 
do  as  much  as  four  miles  when  my  day's 
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work  was  over,  because  there  were  no 
'buses  running. 

"  Faking  ?  Oh,  yes,  that  is  done ; 
but  I  can  honestly  say  I  never  got  a  man 
into  trouble  that  he  didn't  deserve  it." 

"  Now,  about  the  *  Spot '  inspector  }  " 

"Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  no  one 
knows  very  much  about  them :  it's  all  done 
from  headquarters.  They  've  not  been  con- 
ductors, nor  had  anything  to  do  with 
'buses,  and  they  just  go  on  and  take  a 
ticket  like  anyone  else ;  then,  if  the  con- 
ductor lets  them  run  a  bit  beyond  their 
fare,  or  they  can  catch  him  out  in  any  way, 
they  *re  off  reporting.  Ah,  it 's  a  dirty  job, 
that!  However,  it  doesn't  last  long, 
because  once  a  conductor 's  been  caught, 
he  '11  take  notice,  and  every  man  on  that 
line  '11  know  that  '  spot '  by  sight  by  the 
inside  of  a  week ;  and  once  he 's  known 
he 's  no  good." 

There  are  many  small  regulations,  which 
vary  with  the  company.  On  the  Road  Car 
line  the  drivers  are  not  supposed  to  smoke 
until  after  five  o'clock  in  the  evening ; 
on  the  North  Metropolitan  Tramways 
smoking  is  altogether  prohibited.  The 
Road  Car  drivers  are  supposed  to  wear 
high  hats,  but  straw  hats  may  be  sub- 
stituted in  the  summer. 

The  conductors  are  not  allowed  to  set 
the  'bus  off  with  a  stamp  or  whistle,  but 
must  ring  the  bell ;  for  infringement  of 
this  rule  both  driver  and  conductor  have 
been  fined  three  days'  work. 

'Busmen  have  usually  a  strong  sense  of 
loyalty  to  their  own  company,  and  a  keen 
desire  to  pick  up  fares.  The  endless 
competition  between  the  companies  has 
led  to  racing  on  some  of  the  roads  where 
the  rival  'buses  follow  the  same  route. 
The  object  of  each  driver  is  to  get  to  the 
stopping-place  before  his  rival,  and  to 
clear  off  all  the  passengers.  But  the  rival 
knows  that  little  game,  too ;  he  is  sand- 
wiched between  two  of  the  other  sort,  so, 
if  he  has  a  minute  in  hand,  he  settles 
down  at  that  corner  and  waits  until  the 
succeeding  'bus  comes  round,  when  he 
treats  it  as  he  was  treated  himself.  If  he 
is  late,  he  may  not  stop  at  all,  seeing  no 
one  to  pick  up,  but  hurry  on  to  overtake, 
and,  if  possible,  pass  the  'bus  ahead,  a 


proceeding  which  sometimes  leads  to 
racing,  the  police  court,  and  dismissal. 

While  at  the  Road  Car  offices,  I  sounded 
the  courteous  manager,  Mr.  Duff,  on  the 
advisability  of  having  definite  stopping- 
places  for  the  'buses  and  no  intermediate 
stopping,  a  question  often  mooted  in  the 
papers.  "  It  couldn't  be  done,"  he  said 
decisively.  "  Not  with  the  competition 
there  is  at  present.  In  some  quiet  coantiy 
place,  where  one  company  had  the 
monopoly,  then  the  passengers  might  be 
made  to  come  to  the  vehicle,  not  the 
vehicle  to  them  ;  but  here — do  you  think 
we  'd  leave  a  fare  standing  by  the  road  for 
another  'bus  to  pick  up  ?    Not  -we." 

The  men  on  the  'buses  run  by  private 
owners  are  often  better  paid  than  those 
working  for  the  companies,  but  the  position 
is  more  precarious ;  after  a  bad  day's 
takings  the  driver  may  have  to  put  up  with 
a  reduction.  The  system  of  payment  by 
commission,  2s.  or  3s.  for  every  pound 
they  take,  which  led  to  much  odious  touting 
for  passengers,  now  seems  quite  obsolete. 

The  great  characteristic  of  a  pirate  is, 
that  he  runs  where  he  likes,  and,  within 
police  limits,  does  what  he  likes.  One 
man  of  this  class  told  me  he  got  eight  bob 
a  day,  and  the  conductor  six,  and  he  could 
have  it  when  he  wanted  it,  too — ask  the 
conductor  to  give  it  him  now,  if  he  chose. 
There  was  no  check  on  the  conductor,  of 
course ;  he  was  supposed  to  chalk  the  fares 
up  on  a  board,  but  he  could  keep  what  he 
liked,  and  of  course  he  took  "expenses," 
anyone  would ;  but  if  they  went  on  bringing 
in  short  money  they  'd  get  the  sack.  How- 
ever, the  governor  was  very  good  to  them  : 
he  just  took  what  they  brought  in,  as  a 
rule,  and  made  no  fuss.  He  was  along 
inside  now,  and  that  meant  a  drink  at  the 
end  of  the  journey.  He  reckoned  what- 
ever the  governor  got  over  25s.  a  day  was 
profit,  and  in  summer  they  sometimes  took 
three  pounds ;  but  then,  again,  on  a  wet 
Sunday  it  might  be  only  a  pound.  He 
told  the  governor  it  cost  him  a  guinea  a 
week  having  his  name  painted  so  promi- 
nently on  the  broadside  of  the  'bus;  ladies 
looked  at  it  and  said,  "That's  a  pirate," 
whereas  otherwise  they  wouldn't  know  it 
from  a  General. 
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The  antediluvian  driver,  as  depicted  by 
Leech,  is  almost  extinct;  the  majority  of 
the  men  are  smart,  well-groomed  fellows, 
extremely  fond  of  their  work.  Handling 
the  reins  has  a  fascination  which  grows  by 
use,  and  one  man  confessed  that  he  did 
nothing  but  drive  a  four-in-hand  during  a 
three  weeks*  holiday.  The  work  is  un- 
doubtedly healthy,  and  full  of  variety ;  and 
if  only  the  men  got  their  Sundays  off  now 
and  again  they  would  have  no  complaint  to 
make.  The  drivers  are  usually  drawn  from 
the  ranks  of  private  coachmen,  cabmen, 
or  stablemen — men  who  have  been  con- 
cerned with  horses  all  their  lives ;  the 
conductors  are  of  all  classes.  The  drivers 
in  our  London  streets  have  a  certain  stock 
of  characteristics  in  which  nearly  all  share. 
They  may  be  North  or  South  country- 
men, Irish,  Scotch,  or  East  Anglians. 
London  receives  these  heterogeneous 
elements  from  all  quarters,  and,  after  pro- 
cess of  assimilation  extending  over  a  year  or 
two,  turns  them  out  rolled  and  ground  with 
salient  characteristics  strikingly  similar. 
A  general  independence  of  character  is 
very  noticeable.  Yet  this  is  kept  in  check 
by  the  many  vexations  incident  to  his 
daily  career.  He  also  is  under  authority. 
The  policeman  who  rules  the  traffic  is  ever 
a  thorn  in  his  side  ;  the  give  and  take  of 
the  streets  soon  knocks  all  the  sparks  out 
of  him,  and  the  good  opinion  is  moulded 
into  a  wholesome  and  unobtrusive  self- 
respect.  A  most  noticeable  characteristic 
is  a  shrewd  and  pithy  humour,  akin  to  that 
with  which  the  Yorkshireman  is  proverbially 
credited,  a  knack  of  neat  expression. 

It  was  a  cold  and  blowy  day,  the  wind 
blew  in  all  directions,  sweeping  round 
corners  and  catching  one  at  unexpected 
angles.  **  Somebody 's  left  all  the  doors 
open  to-night,"  said  a  weather-Avorn  driver 
beside  me.  **  There  *s  plenty  of  draughts 
about."  Another  man  averred  that  his 
conductor's  tongue  Avent  like  a  Singer's 
sewing-machine.  He  also  said  that  it  was 
quite  two  top-coats  colder  going  east  than 
west.  I  once  asked  a  driver  for  a  defini- 
tion of  a  beanfeast,  whereat,  after  much 


thought,  he  announced  that  it  was  a 
"  ceremony  where  them  that  had  legs  to 
stand  on  carried  out  them  that  hadn't." 
Even  when  the  joke  is  against  himself,  the 
driver  not  unfrequently  sees  it — a  process 
some  of  us  find  difficult.  An  eccentric 
lady  once  found  herself  on  the  top  of  a 
'bus  without  any  money  to  pay  her  fare. 
Sh3  lamented  it  so  urgently  that  the  driver 
lent  her  a  penny,  Avhich  she  promised  to 
return.  A  day  or  so  later  she  found  her 
way  to  him  again.  **  Conductor,"  said 
she,  nervously  —  she  had  persistently 
called  him  "conductor"  —  "  I  'm  very 
much  obliged  for  what  you  did  for 
me  the  other  day.  Would  you  accept  a 
little  light  refreshment  for  your  journey  .'' " 
He  accepted  the  paper  bag  she  held  out, 
and  she  got  down  without  repaying  her 
debt.  When  he  opened  the  bag  he 
found — a  penny  bun.  "Bought  with  my 
own  penny,"  he  explained.  **  B«t  I  've 
had  as  much  laughing  over  it  as  makes 
up,"  he  added. 

The  work  itself  keeps  the  men  fairly 
straight.  Tied  to  their  box-seats  in  the  open 
air  for.  so  many  hours  a  day,  engaged  in  an 
occupation  which  seems  peculiarly  to 
develop  manliness,  they  are,  as  a  rule, 
strong,  shrewd,  and  reliable.  As  in  all 
other  classes,  good  and  bad  are  mingled, 
and  if  there  are  a  few  surly,  foul-mouthed 
brutes  in  the  ranks,  only  kept  straight  by 
rigid  supervision,  these  are  in  a  consider- 
able minority.  The  two  temptations  to 
which  the  men  are  peculiarly  liable  are  un- 
doubtedly drink  and  betting.  It  is  so  easy 
to  take  a  **  nip  "  or  two  in  the  public-house 
at  each  end  to  brace  up  for  the  return 
journey,  and  that  the  temptation  is  so 
often  resisted  speaks  well  for  their  self- 
control.  The  other  evil  is  far  more  widely 
spread.  A  love  of  horses,  and  the  ease  of 
learning  the  results  of  the  great  races  from 
the  evening  papers  which  line  the  routes, 
combine  to  produce  an  enormous  amount 
of  betting.  There  are  few  drivers  who 
haven't  **  something  on,"  even  if  only  now 
and  again,  a  habit  which  grows  with  fatal 
celerity. 


IF  ever  a  man's  pleasures  jumped  with 
his  duties  mine  did  in  the  year  1744, 
when,  as  a  clerk  in  the  service  of  the 
Royal  African  Company  of  Adventurers,  I 
was  despatched  to  the  remote  islands  of 
Scilly  in  search  of  certain  information 
which,  it  was  believed,  Mr.  Robert  Lovyes 
bIodc  could  impart.  For  even  a  clerk  that 
Bits  all  day  conning  his  ledgers  may  now 
and  again  chance  upon  a  record  or  name 
which  will  tickle  his  dull  fancies  with  the 
suggestion  of  a  story.  Such  a  suggestion 
I  had  derived  from  the  circumstances  of 
Mr.  Lovyes.  He  had  passed  an  adven- 
turous youth,  during  which  he  had  for  eight 
years  been  held  to  slavery  by  a  negro 
tribe  on  the  Gambia  river  ;  he  had  after- 
wards amassed  a  considerable  fortune,  and 
embarked  it  in  the  ventures  of  the  Com- 
pany; he  had  thereupon  withdrawn  himself 
to  Tresco,  where  he  had  lived  for  twenty 
years :  so  much  any  man  might  know 
without  provocation  to  his  curiosity.  The 
Btrange  feature  of  Mr.  Lovyes'  conduct 
was  revealed  to  me  by  the  ledgers.  For 
during  all  those  years  he  had  drawn 
neither  upon  his  capital  nor  his  interest, 
so  that  his  stake  in  the  Company  grew 
larger  and  larger,  with  no  profit  to  himself 
that  anyone  could  discover.  It  seemed  to 
me,  in  fact,  clean  against  nature  that  a 
man    so    rich    should    so    disregard    his 


wealth ;  and  I  busied  myself  upon  the 
journey  with  discovering  strange  reasons 
for  his  seclusion,  of  which  none,  I  may 
say,  came  near  the  mark,  by  so  much 
did  the  truth  exceed  them  all. 

I  landed  at  the  harbour  of  New  Grimsey, 
on  Tresco,  in  the  grey  twilight  of  a 
September  evening ;  and  asking  for  Mr. 
Lovyes,  was  directed  across  a  little  ridge 
of  heather  to  Dolphin  Town,  which  hes  on 
the  eastward  side  of  Tresco,  and  looks 
across  Old  Grimsey  Sound  to  the  island 
of  St.  Helen's.  Dolphin  Town,  you  should 
know,  for  all  its  grand  name,  boasts  but  a 
poor  half-score  of  houses  dotted  about 
the  ferns  and  bracken,  with  no  semblance 
of  order.  One  of  the  houses,  however, 
attracted  ray  notice — first,  because  it  was 
built  in  two  storeys,  and  was,  therefore,  by 
a  storey  taller  than  the  rest ;  and,  secondly, 
because  all  its  windows  were  closely  shut- 
tered, and  it  wore  in  that  falling  light  a 
drooping,  melancholy  aspect,  like  a 
derelict  ship  upon  the  seas.  It  stood 
in  the  thick  of  this  scanty  village,  and 
had  a  little  imkempt  garden  about 
it  inclosed  within  a  wooden  paling. 
There  was  a  wicket-gate  in  the  paling, 
and  a  rough  path  from  the  gate  to  the 
house  door,  and  a  few  steps  to  the  right  of 
this  path  a  well  was  sunk  and  rigged  with 
a  winch  and  bucket.    I  was  both  tired  and 
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thirsty,  so  I  turned  into  the  garden  and 
drew  up  some  water  in  the  bucket.  A  narrow 
track  was  beaten  in  the  grass  between  the 
well  and  the  house,  and  the  stones  about 
the  mouth  of  the  well  were  splashed  and 
still  wet.  The  house,  then,  had  an 
inmate.  I  looked  at  it  again,  but  the 
shutters  kept  their  secret :  there  was  no 
glimmer  of  light  visible  through  any  chink. 
I  approached  the  house,  and  from  that 
nearer  vantage  discovered  that  the  shutters 
were  common  planks  fitted  into  the  win- 
dows and  nailed  fast  to  the  woodwork 
from  without.  Growing  yet  more  curious, 
I  marched  to  the  door  and  knocked,  with 
an  inquiry  upon  my  tongue  as  to  where 
Mr.  Lovyes  lived.  But  the  excuse  was 
not  needed  ;  the  sound  of  my  blows  echoed 
through  the  house  in  a  desolate,  solitary 
fashion,  and  no  step  answered  them.  I 
knocked  again,  and  louder.  Then  I  leaned 
my  ear  to  the  panel,  and  I  distinctly  heard 
the  rustling  of  a  woman's  dress.  I  held 
my  breath  to  hear  the  more  surely.  The 
sound  was  repeated,  but  fainter,  and  it 
was  followed  by  a  noise  like  the  clos- 
ing of  a  door.  I  drew  back  from  the 
house,  keeping  an  eye  upon  the  upper 
storey,  for  I  thought  it  possible  the  woman 
might  reconnoitre  me  thence.  But  the 
windows  stared  at  me  blind,  unresponsive. 
To  the  right  and  left  lights  twinkled  in  the 
scattered  dwellings,  and  I  found  some- 
thing very  ghostly  in  the  thought  of  this 
woman  entombed  as  it  Avere  in  the  midst 
of  them  and  moving  alone  in  the  shuttered 
gloom.  The  twilight  deepened,  and  suddenly 
the  gate  behind  me  whined  on  its  hinges. 
At  once  I  dropped  to  my  full  length  on  the 
grass — the  gloom  was  now  so  thick  there 
was  little  fear  I  should  be  discovered — and 
a  man  went  past  me  to  the  house.  He 
walked,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  with  a 
heavy  stoop,  but  was  yet  uncommon  tall, 
and  he  carried  a  basket  upon  his  arm.  He 
laid  the  basket  upon  the  doorstep,  and,  to 
my  utter  disappointment,  turned  at  once, 
and  so  down  the  path  and  out  at  the  gate. 
I  heard  the  gate  rattle  once,  twice,  and 
then  a  click  as  its  latch  caught.  I  was 
sufficientlv  curious  to  desire  a  nearer  vieAv 
of  the  basket,  and  discovered  subsequently 
that  it  contained  food.     Then,  bethinking 


me  that  all  this  while  my  own  business 
waited,  I  continued  on  my  way  to  Mr. 
Loyves'  house.  It  was  a  long  building  of  a 
brownish  granite,  under  Merchant's  Point, 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  Old  Grimsey 
Harbour.  Mr.  Lovyes  was  sitting  over 
his  walnuts  in  the  cheerless  solitude  of  his 
dining-room— a  frail  old  gentleman,  older 
than  his  years,  which  I  took  to  be  sixty  or 
thereabouts,  and  with  the  air  of  a  man  in  a 
decline.  I  unfolded  mv  business  forth- 
with,  but  I  had  not  got  far  before  he 
interrupted  me. 

"There  is  a  mistake,"  he  said.  "  It  is 
doubtless  my  brother  Robert  you  are  in 
search  of.  I  am  John  Lovyes,  and  was,  it 
is  true,  captured  with  my  brother  in  Africa, 
but  I  escaped  six  years  before  he  did,  and 
traded  no  more  in  those  parts.  We  fled 
together  from  the  negroes,  but  we  were 
pursued.  My  brother  was  pierced  by 
an  arrow,  and  I  left  him,  believing  him 
to  be  dead." 

I  had,  indeed,  heard  something  of  a 
brother,  though  I  little  expected  to  find 
him  in  Tresco  too.  He  pressed  upon  me 
the  hospitality  of  his  house,  but  my  busi- 
ness was  with  Mr.  Robert,  and  I  asked 
him  to  direct  me  on  my  path,  which  he 
did  with  some  hesitation  and  reluctance. 
I  had  once  more  to  pass  through  Dolphin 
Town,  and  an  impulse  prompted  me  to 
take  another  look  at  the  shuttered  house. 
I  found  that  the  basket  of  food  had  been 
removed,  and  an  empty  bucket  stood  in 
its  place.  But  there  was  still  no  light 
visible,  and  I  went  on  to  the  dwelling  of 
Mr.  Robert  Lowes.  When  I  came  to  it, 
I  comprehended  his  brother's  hesitation. 
It  was  a  rough,  mean  little  cottage  stand- 
ing on  the  edge  of  the  bracken  close  to 
the  sea — a  dwelling  fit  for  the  poorest 
fisherman,  but  for  no  one  above  that 
station,  and  a  large  open  boat  was  drawn 
up  on  the  hard  beside  it  as  though  the 
tenant  fished  for  his  bread.  I  knocked  at 
the  door,  and  a  man  with  a  candle  in  his 
hand  opened  it. 

"  Mr.  Robert  Lovyes  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  I  am  he."  And  he  led  the  way 
into  a  kitchen,  poor  and  mean  as  the 
outside  warranted,  but  scrupulously  clean 
and  bright  with  a  fire.     He  led  the  way, 
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as  I  say,  and  I  was  still  more  mystified  to 
observe  from  his  gait,  his  height,  and  the 
stoop  of  his  shoulders  that  he  was  the 
man  whom  I  had  seen  carrying  the  basket 
through  the  garden.  I  had  now  an  oppor- 
tunity of  noticing  his  face,  wherein  I  could 
detect  no  resemblance  to  his  brother's. 
For  it  was  broader  and  more  vigorous, 
with  a  great,  white  beard  valancing  it; 
and  whereas  Mr.  John's  hair  was  neatly 
powdered  and  tied  with  a  ribbon,  as  a 
gentleman's  should  be,  Mr.  Robert's, 
which  was  of  a  black  colour  with  a  little 
sprinkling  of  grey,  hung  about  his  head 
in  a  tangled  mane.  There  was  but  a  two- 
years  difference  between  the  ages  of  the 
brothers,  but  there  might  have  been  a 
decade.  I  explained  my  business,  and  we 
sat  down  to  a  supper  of  fish,  freshly 
caught,  which  he  served  himself.  And 
during  supper  he  gave  me  the  information 
I  was  come  after.  But  I  lent  only  an 
inattentive  ear  to  his  talk.  For  my  know- 
ledge of  his  wealth,  the  picture  of  him  as 
he  sat  in  his  great  sea-boots  and  coarse 
seaman's  vest,  as  though  it  was  the  most 
natural  garb  in  the  world,  and  his  easy 
discourse  about  those  far  African  rivers, 
made  a  veritable  jumble  of  my  mind. 
To  add  to  it  all,  there  was  the  mystery 
of  the  shuttered  house.  More  than  once 
I  was  inclined  to  question  him  upon  this 
last  account,  but  his  manner  did  not 
promise  confidences,  and  I  said  nothing. 
At  last  he  perceived  my  inattention. 

**  I  will  repeat  all  this  to-morrow,"  he 
said  grimly.  "  You  are,  no  doubt,  tired. 
1  cannot,  I  am  afraid,  house  you,  for,  as 
you  see,  I  have  no  room ;  but  I  have  a 
young  friend  who  happens  by  good  luck  to 
stay  this  night  on  Tresco,  and  no  doubt  he 
will  oblige  me."  Thereupon  he  led  me  to  a 
cottage  on  the  outskirts  of  Dolphin  Town, 
and  of  all  in  that  village  nearest  to  the  sea. 

"  My  friend,"  said  he,  **  is  named  Ginver 
Wyeth,  and,  though  he  comes  from  these 
parts,  he  does  not  live  here,  being  a  school- 
master on  the  mainland.  His  mother  has 
died  lately,  and  he  is  come  on  that 
account." 

Mr.  Wyeth  received  me  hospitably,  but 
with  a  certain  pedantr}'  of  speech  which 
somewhat  surprised   me,  seeing  that  his 


parents  were  common  fisherfolk.  He 
readily  explained  the  matter,  however, 
over  a  pipe,  when  Mr.  Lovyes  had  left  us. 

"  I  owe  everything  to  Mrs.  Lovyes,"  he 
said.  *•  She  took  me  when  a  boy,  taught 
me  something  herself,  and  sent  me  there- 
after, at  her  own  charges,  to  a  school  in 
Falmouth." 

"  Mrs.  Lovyes  1 "  I  exclaimed. 

"Yes,"  he  continued,  and,  bending 
forward,  lowered  his  voice.  **  You  w.at 
up  to  Merchant's  Point,  you  say  ?  1  hen 
you  passed  Grudge's  Folly — a  house  of 
two  storeys  with  a  well  in  the  garden." 

**  Yes,  yes !  "  I  said. 

**  She  lives  there,"  said  he. 

"  Behind  those  shutters ! "  I  cried. 

"  For  twenty  years  she  has  lived  in  the 
midst  of  us,  and  no  one  has  seen  her  during 
all  that  time.  Not  even  Robert  Lovyes. 
Aye,  she  has  lived  behind  the  shutters." 

There  he  stopped.  I  waited,  thinking 
that  in  a  little  he  would  take  up  his  tale, 
but  he  did  not,  and  I  had  to  break  the 
silence. 

"  I  had  not  heard  that  Mr.  Robert  was 
ever  married,"  I  said  as  carelessly  as  I 
might. 

"Nor  was  he,"  replied  Mr.  Wyeth. 
"  Mrs.  Lovyes  is  the  wife  of  John.  The 
house  at  Merchant's  Point  is  hers,  and 
there  twenty  years  ago  she  lived." 

His  words  caught  my  breath  away,  so 
little  did  I  expect  them. 

"  The  wife  of  John  Lovyes  1 "  I  stammered, 

"  but "    And  I  told  him  how  I  had  seen 

Robert  Lovyes  carry  his  basket  up  the  path. 

"Yes,"  said  Wyeth.  "Twice  a  day 
Robert  draws  water  for  her  at  the  well, 
and  once  a  day  he  brings  her  food.  It  is 
in  his  house,  too,  that  she  lives — Grudge's 
Folly,  that  was  his  name  for  it,  and  the 
name  clings.  But,  none  the  less,  she  is 
the  wife  of  John  " ;  and  with  little  more 
persuasion  Mr.  Wyeth  told  me  the  story. 

"It  is  the  story  of  a  sacrifice,"  he  began, 
"  mad  or  great,  as  you  please ;  but,  mark 
you,  it  achieved  its  end.  As  a  boy,  I  wit- 
nessed it  from  its  beginnings.  For  it  was 
at  this  very  door  that  Robert  Lovyes 
rapped  when  he  first  landed  on  Tresco  on 
the  night  of  the  seventh  of  May  twenty- 
two  years  ago,   and   I   was  here   on  my 
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holidays  at  the  time.  I  had  been  out  that 
day  in  my  father's  lugger  to  the  Poul,  which 
is  the  best  fishing- ground  anywhere  near 
Scilly,  and  the  fog  took  us,  I  remember, 
at  three  of  the  afternoon.  So  what  with 
that  and  the  wind  failing,  it  was  late  when 
we  cast  anchor  in  Grimsey  Sound.  The 
night  had  fallen  in  a  brown  mirk,  and  so 
still  that  the  sound  of  our  feet  brushing 
through  the  ferns  was  loud,  like  the  sweep 
of  scythes.  We  sat  down  to  supper  in  this 
kitchen  about  nine,  my  mother,  my  father, 
two  men  from  the  boat,  and  myself,  and 
after  supper  Ave  gathered  about  the  fire 
here  and  talked.  The  talk  in  these  parts, 
however  it  may  begin,  slides  insensibly  to 
that  one  element  of  which  the  noise  is 
ever  in  our  ears ;  and  so  in  a  little  here 
were  we  chattering  of  Avrecks  and 
wrecks  and  wrecks  and  the  bodies 
of  dead  men  drowned.  And  then,  in 
the  thick  of  the  talk,  came  the  knock  on 
the  door — a  light  rapping  of  the  knuckles, 
such  as  one  hears  twenty  times  a  day ;  but 
our  minds  were  so  primed  with  old  wives' 
tales  that  it  fairly  shook  us  all.  No  one 
stirred,  and  the  knocking  was  repeated. 

"  Then  the  latch  was  lifted,  and  Robert 
Lovyes  stepped  in.  His  beard  was  black 
then — coal  black,  like  his  hair — and  his 
face  looked  out  from  it  pale  as  a  ghost 
and  shining  wet  from  the  sea.  The  water 
dripped  from  his  clothes  and  made  a 
puddle  about  his  feet. 

**  *  How  often  did  I  knock  ? '  he  asked 
pleasantly.    *  Twice,  I  think.     Yes,  twice.* 

"  Then  he  sat  down  on  the  settle,  very 
deliberately  pulled  off  his  great  sea-boots, 
and  emptied  the  water  out  of  them. 

"  *  What  island  is  this  ?  '  he  asked. 

**  *  Tresco.' 

"  '  Tresco  ! '  he  exclaimed,  in  a  quick, 
agitated  whisper,  as  though  he  dreaded 
yet  expected  to  hear  the  name.  '  We  were 
wrecked,  then,  on  the  Golden  Ball.' 

"  *  Wrecked  ?  *  cried  my  father ;  but  the 
man  went  on  pursuing  his  own  thoughts. 

•*  *  I  swam  to  an  islet.' 

** '  It  would  be  Norwithel,'  said  my 
father. 

"  *  Yes,'  said  he,  *  it  would  be  Nor- 
withel.'   And  my  mother  asked  curiously — 

"  *  You  know  these  islands  ? '     For  his 


speech  was  leisurely  and  delicate,  such  as 
we  heard  neither  from  Scillonians  nor 
from  the  sailors  who  visit  St.  Mary's. 

"  *  Yes,'  he  answered,  his  face  breaking 
into  a  smile  of  unexpected  softness,  *  I 
know  these  islands.  From  Rosevean  to 
Ganilly,  from  Peninnis  Head  to  Maiden 
Bower  :  I  know  them  well.* " 

At  this  point  Mr.  Wyeth  broke  off  his 
stor)%  and,  crossing  to  the  window,  opened 
it.  '*  Listen ! "  he  said.  I  heard  as  it 
were  the  sound  of  innumerable  voices 
chattering  and  murmuring  and  whispering 
in  some  mysterious  language,  and  at  times 
the  voices  blended  and  the  murmurs  be- 
came a  single  moan. 

**  It  is  the  tide  making  on  the  Golden 
Ball,"  said  Mr.  Wyeth.  **The  reef 
stretches  seawards  from  St.  Helen's  and 
half  way  across  the  Sound.  You  may  ,see 
it  at  low  tide,  a  ledge  level  as  a  paved 
causeway,  and  God  help  tho  ship  that 
strikes  on  it !  " 

liven  while  he  spoke,  from  these  under- 
tones of  sound  there  swelled  suddenly  a 
great  booming  like  a  battery  of  cannon. 

"It  is  the  ledge  cracking,"  said  Mr. 
Wyeth,  "and  it  cracks  in  the  calmest 
weather."  With  that,  he  closed  the  window, 
and,  lighting  his  pipe,  resumed  his  story. 

•*  It  was  on  that  reef  that  Mr.  Robert 
Lovyes  was  wrecked.  The  ship,  he  told 
us,  was  the  schooner  Waking  Dawn^  bound 
from  Cardiff  to  Africa,  and  she  had  run 
into  the  fog  about  half- past  three,  when 
they  were  a  mile  short  of  the  Seven 
Stones.  She  bumped  twice  on  the  reef^ 
and  sank  immediately,  with,  so  far  as  he 
knew,  all  her  crew. 

***So  now,'  he  continued,  tapping  his 
belt, '  since  I  have  the  means  to  pay,  I  will 
make  bold  to  ask  for  a  lodging,  and  for 
this  night  I  will  hang  up  here  my  drip- 
ping garments  to  Neptune.' 

*'  <  Me  tabula  sacer 
Votiva  paries ' 

I  began  in  the  pride  of  my  schooling,  for 
I  had  learned  that  verse  of  Horace  but  a 
week  before. 

**  'This,  no  doubt,  is  the  Cornish  tongue,^ 
he  interrupted  gravely,  *  and  will  you 
please  to  carr}'  my  boots  outside  ? ' 

"What  followed  seemed  lo  me  then  the 
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strangest  part  of  atl  this  business,  though, 
indeed,  our  sea-fogs  come  and  go  as  often 
as  not  with  a  like  abruptness.  But  the 
time  of  this  fog's 
dispersion 
shocked  the 
mind  as  some- 
thing pitiless 
and  arbitrary. 
For  had  the  air* 
cleared  an  hour 
before,  the 
Waking  Dawu 
would  not  have 
struck.  I  opened 
the  door,  and  it 
was  as  though  ;i 
panel  of  brilliant 
white  was  of  a 
sudden  painted 
on  the  floor. 
Robert  Lovyes 
sprang  up  from 
the  settle,  ran 
past  me  into  the 
open,  and  stood 
on  the  bracken 
in  his  stockinged 
feet.  A  little 
patch  of  fog 
still  smoked  on 
the  shining 
beach  of  Tean ; 
a  scarf  of  it  was 
twisted  about 
the  granite 
bosses  of  St. 
Helen's;  and  for 
the  rest  the 
moonlight 
sparkled  upon 
the  head -lands 
and  was  spilled 
across  miles  of 
placid  sea. 
There  was  a 
froth     of    water 

upon  the  Golden  he  took  a  candle  in 

Ball,  but  no  sign  *»°™  « 

of  the   schooner  sunk  among  its  weeds. 
"  Mj-    father,    however,    and    the    two 
boatmen    hurried    down    to    the    shore, 
while  I  was  despatched  with  the  news  to 


Merchant's  Point.    My  mother  asked  Mr. 

Lovyes  his   name,  that   I  might    carry  it 

with   me.      But   he    spoke    in  a   dreamy 

voice,  as  though 

he  had  not  heard 

her. 

'"There  were 
eight  of  the 
crew.  Four  were 
below,  and  1 
doubt  if  the  four 
on   deck    could 


•I  r 


loff  o 


my  errand,  and, 
coming  back  a 
little  later  with 
a  bottle  of 
cordial  waters, 
found  Mr. 
Lovyes  still 
standing  in  the 
moonlight.  Ha 
seemed  not  to 
have  moved  a 
finger.  I  gave 
him  the  bottle, 
with  a  message 
that  any  who 
were  rescued 
should  be  carried 
to  Merchant's 
Point  forthwith, 
and  that  he  him- 
self should  go 
down  there  in 
the  morning. 

'"Whotaught 
you  Latin  ? '  he 
asked  suddenly. 

" '  Mrs.Lov}-es 
taught  me  the 
rudiments,'  I 
began  ;  and  with 
that  he  led  me 
on  to  talk  of  her. 


but 


ith 


IIS  HAND  AND  HELD  IT  cunning.     For 

S  HEAD.  jjy,j,     Jjg       ,vOUld 

divert  me  to  another  topic  and  again 
bring  me  back  to  her,  so  that  it  all  seemed 
the  vagrancies  of  a  boy's  inconsequent 
chatter. 
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"  Mrs.  Lovyes,  who  was  remotely  akin  to 
the  Lord  Proprietor,  had  come  to  Tresco 
three  years  before,  immediately  after  her 
marriage,  and,  it  was  understood,  at  her 
husband's  wish.  I  talked  of  her  readily, 
for,  apart  from  what  I  owed  to  her  bounty, 
she  was  a  woman  most  sure  to  engage  the 
affections  of  any  boy.  For  one  thing  she 
was  past  her  youth,  being  thirty  years  of 
age,  tall,  with  eyes  of  the  kindliest  grey, 
and  she  bore  herself  in  everything  with  a 
tender  toleration,  like  a  woman  that  has 
suffered  much. 

"Of  the  other  topics  of  this  conversation 
there  was  one  which  later  I  had  good  reason 
to  remember.  We  had  caught  a  shark  twelve 
feet  long  at  the  Poul  that  day,  and  the 
shark  fairly  divided  my  thoughts  with  Mrs. 
Lovyes. 

"  *  You  bleed  a  fish  first  into  the  sea,*  I 
explained.  *  Then  you  bait  with  a  chad's 
head,  and  let  your  line  down  a  couple  of 
fathoms.  You  can  see  your  bait  quite 
clearly,  and  you  wait.' 

**  *  No  doubt,'  said  Robert ;  *  you  wait.' 

**  *  In  a  while,'  said  I,  *  a  dim  lilac 
shadow  floats  through  the  clear  Avater,  and 
after  a  little  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  a 
forked  tail  and  waving  fins  and  an  evil 
devil's  head.  The  fish  smells  at  the  bait 
and  sinks  again  to  a  lilac  shadow — perhaps 
out  of  sight ;  and  again  it  rises.  The  shadow 
becomes  a  fish,  the  fish  goes  circling  round 
your  boat,  and  it  may  be  a  long  while  be- 
fore he  turns  on  his  back  and  rushes  at  the 
bait.' 

**  *  And  as  like  as  not,  he  carries  the  bait 
and  line  away.' 

"  *  That  depends  upon  how  quick  you  are 
with  the  gaff,'  said  L  *  Here  comes  my 
father.' 

*•  My  father  returned  empty-handed.  Not 
one  of  the  crew  had  been  saved. 

**  *  You  asked  my  name,*  said  Robert 
Lovyes,  turning  to  my  mother.  *  It  is 
Crudge — Jarvis  Crudge.'  With  that  he 
went  to  his  bed,  but  all  night  long  I  heard 
him  pacing  his  room. 

"  The  next  morning  he  complained  of 
his  long  immersion  in  the  sea,  and  certainly 
when  he  told  his  stoiy  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lovyes  as  they  sat  over  their  breakfast  in 
the  parlour  at  Merchant's  Point,  he  spoke 


with  such  huskiness  as  I  never  heard  the 
like  of.  Mr.  Lovyes  took  little  heed  to 
us,  but  went  on  eating  his  breakfast  with 
only  a  sour  comment  here  and  there.  I 
noticed,  however,  that  Mrs.  Lovyes,  who 
sat  over  against  us,  bent  her  head  forw^ard 
and  once  or  twice  shook  it  as  though  she 
would  unseat  some  ridiculous  conviction. 
And  after  the  story  was  told,  she  sat  with 
no  word  of  kindness  for  Mr.  Crudge,  and, 
what  was  yet  more  unlike  her,  no  word  of 
pity  for  the  sailors  who  were  lost.  Then 
she  rose  and  stood,  steadying  herself  with 
the  tips  of  her  fingers  upon  the  table. 
Finally  she  came  swiftly  across  the  room 
and  peered  into  IMr.  Grudge's  face. 

"  *  If  you  need  help,'  she  said,  *  I  will 
gladly  furnish  it.  No  doubt  you  will  be 
anxious  to  go  from  Tresco  at  th6  earliest. 
No  doubt,  no  doubt  you  will,*  she  repeated 
anxiously. 

**  *  ]\Iadam,'  he  said,  *  I  need  no  help, 
being  by  God's  leave  a  man ' — and  he  laid 
some  stress  upon  the  *  man,'  but  not 
boastfully — rather  as  though  all  women  did, 
or  might  need  help,  by  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  their  sex — *  and  as  for  going 
hence,  why  yesterday  I  was  bound  for 
Africa.  I  sailed  unexpectedly  into  a  fog 
off  Scilly.  I  was  wrecked  in  a  calm  sea 
on  the  Golden  Ball — I  was  thrown  up  on 
Tresco— no  one  on  that  ship  escaped  but 
myself.  No  sooner  was  I  safe  than  the 
fog  lifted ' 

**  *  You  will  stay  ? '  Mrs.  Lovyes  inter- 
rupted.    *No.?* 

**  *  Yes,*  said  he,  *  Jarvis  Crudge  will 
stay.' 

"  And  she  turned  thoughtfully  away.  But 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  face  as  we  went 
out,  and  it  wore  the  saddest  smile  a  roan 
could  see. 

"Mr.  Crudge  and  I  walked  for  awhile  in 
silence. 

**  *  And  what  sort  of  a  name  has  Mr.  John 
Lovyes  in  these  parts  } '  he  asked. 

**  *  An  honest  sort,*  said  I  emphatically — 
*  the  name  of  a  man  who  loves  his  wife.* 

'*  *  Or  her  monev,*  he  sneered.  *  Bah  ! 
a  surly  ill-conditioned  dog,  I'll  warrant, 
the  curmudgeon ! ' 

***You  are  marvellously  recovered  of 
your  cold,'  said  I. 
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**  He  stopped,  and  looked  across  the 
Sound.  Then  he  said  in  a  soft,  musing 
voice :  *  I  once  knew  just  such  another 
clever  boy.  He  was  so  clever  that  men 
beat  him  with  sticks  and  put  on  great  sea- 
boots  to  kick  him  with,  so  that  he  lived  a 
miserable  life,  and  was  subsequently  hanged 
in  great  agony  at  Tyburn.* 

**  Mr.  Grudge,  as  he  styled  himself,  stayed 
with  us  for  a  week,  during  which  time  he 
sailed  much  with  me  about  these  islands  ; 
and  I  made  a  discovery.  Though  he  knew 
these  islands  so  well,  he  had  never  visited 
them  before,  and  his  knowledge  was  all 
hearsay.  I  did  not  mention  my  discovery 
to  him,  lest  I  should  meet  with  another 
rebuff.  But  I  was  none  the  less  sure  of 
its  truth,  for  he  mistook  Hanjague  for 
Nornor,  and  Priglis  Bay  for  Beady  Pool, 
and  made  a  number  of  suchlike  mistakes. 
After  a  week  he  hired  the  cottage  in  which 
he  now  lives,  bought  his  boat,  leased  from 
the  steward  the  patch  of  ground  in  Dolphin 
Town,  and  set  about  building  his  house. 
He  undertook  the  work,  I  am  sure,  for 
pure  employment  and  distraction.  He 
picked  up  the  granite  stones,  fitted  them 
together,  panelled  them,  made  the  floors 
from  the  deck  of  a  brigantine  which  came 
ashore  on  Annet,  pegged  down  the  thatch 
roof— in  a  word,  he  built  the  house 
from  first  to  last  with  his  own  hands 
and  he  took  fifteen  months  over  the 
business,  during  which  time  he  did 
not  exchange  a  single  word  with  Mrs. 
Lovyes,  nor  anything  more  than  a  short 
•  Good-day '  with  Mr.  John.  He  worked, 
however,  with  no  great  regularity.  For 
while  now  he  laboured  in  a  feverish  haste, 
now  he  would  sit  a  whole  day  idle  on 
the  headlands ;  or,  again,  he  would  of  a 
sudden  throw  down  his  tools  as  though 
the  work  overtaxed  him,  and,  leaping  into 
his  boat,  set  all  sail  and  run  with  the  wind. 
All  that  night  you  might  see  him  sailing 
in  the  moonlight,  and  he  would  come 
home  in  the  flush  of  the  dawn. 

**  After  he  had  built  the  house,  he  fur- 
nished it,  crossing  for  that  purpose  back- 
wards and  forwards  between  Trcsco  and 
St.  Mar)''s.  I  remember  that  one  day  he 
brought  back  with  him  a  large  chest,  and 
I  offered  to  lend  him  a  hand  in  carr}'ing 


it.  But  he  hoisted  it  on  his  back  and 
took  it  no  farther  than  the  cottage  in 
which  he  lived,  where  it  remained  locked 
with  a  padlock. 

"Towards  Christmas  -  time,  then,  the 
house  was  ready,  but  to  our  surprise  he  did 
not  move  into  it.  He  seemed,  indeed,  of  a 
sudden,  to  have  lost  all  liking  for  it,  and 
whether  it  was  that  he  had  no  longer  any 
work  upon  his  hands,  he  took  to  follow- 
ing Mrs.  Lovyes  about,  but  in  a  way  that 
was  unnoticeable  unless  you  had  other 
reasons  to  suspect  that  his  thoughts  were 
following  her. 

**  His  conduct  in  this  respect  was  par- 
ticularly brought  home  to  me  on  Christ- 
mas Day.  The  afternoon  was  warm  and 
sunny,  and  I  walked  over  the  hill  at 
Merchant's  Point,  meaning  to  bathe  in  the 
little  sequestered  bay  beyond.  From  the 
top  of  the  hill  I  saw  ^Irs.  Lovyes  walking 
along  the  strip  of  beach  alone,  and  as  I 
descended  the  hill-side,  which  is  very  deep 
in  fern  and  heather,  I  came  plump  upon 
Jarvis  Crudge,  stretched  full-length  on  the 
ground.  He  was  watching  Mrs.  Lovyes 
with  so  greedy  a  concentration  of  his 
senses  that  he  did  not  remark  my  ap- 
proach. I  asked  him  when  he  meant  to 
enter  his  new  house. 

"  *  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  shall,'  he 
replied. 

**  *  Then  why  did  you  build  it  ?  *  I  asked. 

**  *  Because  I  was  a  fool ! '  and  then  he 
burst  out  in  a  passionate  whisper.  *  But 
a  fool  I  was  to  stay  here,  and  a  fool's  trick 
it  was  to  build  that  house !  *  He  shook 
his  fist  in  its  direction.  *  Call  it  Crudge's 
Folly,  and  there 's  the  name  for  it ! '  and 
with  that  he  turned  him  again  to  spying 
upon  Mrs.  Lovyes. 

'*  After  a  while  he  spoke  again,  but  slowly 
and  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  figure 
moving  upon  the  beach. 

**  *  Do  you  remember  the  night  I  came 
ashore  ?  You  had  caught  a  shark  that 
day,  and  you  told  me  of  it.  The  great  lilac 
shadow  which  rises  from  the  depths  and 
circles  about  the  bait,  and  sinks  again  and 
rises  again  and  takes — how  long.'^ — two 
years  maybe  before  he  snaps  it.* 

*'  *  But  he  does  not  carry  it  away,'  said  I, 
taking  his  meaning. 
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"  *  Sometimes — sometimes/  he  snarled. 

"  *  That  depends  on  how  quick  we  are 
with  the  gaff.' 

**  *  You ! '  he  laughed,  and  taking  me  by 
the  elbows,  he  shook  me  till  I  was  giddy. 

"  '  I  owe  Mrs.  Lovyes  ever}thing,'  I  said. 
At  that  he  let  me  go.  The  ferocity  of  his 
manner,  however,  confirmed  me  in  my  fears, 
and,  with  a  boy's  extravagance,  I  carried 
from  that  day  a  big  knife  in  my  belt. 

"  *  The  gaff,  I  suppose,'  said  Mr.  Crudge 
with  a  polite  smile  when  first  he  remarked  it. 
During  the  next  week,  however,  he  showed 
more  contentment  with  his  lot,  and  once 
I  caught  him  rubbing  his  hands  and 
chuckling,  like  a  man  well  pleased ;  so  that 
by  New  Year's  Eve  I  was  wellnigh  relieved 
of  my  anxiety  on  Mrs.  Lovyes'  account. 

**  On  that  night,  however,  I  went  down 
to  Grudge's  cottage,  and  peeping  through 
the  window  on  my  way  to  the  door,  I  saw 
a  strange  man  in  the  room.  His  face  was 
clean-shaven,  his  hair  lied  back  and 
powdered ;  he  was  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
with  a  satin  waistcoat,  a  sword  at  his  side, 
and  shining  buckles  to  his  shoes.  Then 
I  saw  that  the  big  chest  stood  open.  I 
opened  the  door  and  entered. 

'*  *  Come  in  ! '  said  the  man,  and  from  his 
voice  I  knew  him  to  be  Mr.  Crudge.  He 
took  a  candle  in  his  hand  and  held  it 
above  his  head. 

**  *Tell  me  my  name,'  he  said.  His  face, 
shaved  of  its  beard  and  no  longer  hidden 
by  his  hair,  stood  out  distinct,  unmistak- 
able. 

**  *  Lovyes,'  I  answered. 

**  *  Good  boy,'  said  he.  *  Robert  Lovyes, 
brother  to  John.* 

**  *  Yet  he  did  not  know  you,'  said  I, 
though,  indeed,  I  could  not  wonder. 

**  *  But  she  did,'  he  cried,  with  a  savage 
exultation.  *At  the  first  glance,  at  the 
first  word,  she  knew  me.*  Then,  quietly, 
*  My  coat  is  on  the  chair  beside  you.' 

**  I  took  it  up.  *  What  do  you  mean  to 
do  ?  '  I  asked. 

**  *  It  is  New  Year's  Eve,'  he  said  grimly. 
*The  season  of  good  wishes.  It  is  only 
meet  that  I  should  wish  my  brother,  who 
stole  my  wife,  much  happiness  for  the  next 
twelve  months.' 

"  He  took  the  coat  from  my  hands. 


"  •  You  admire  the  coat  ?  Ah !  true,  the 
colour  is  lilac'  He  held  it  out  at  arm's 
length.  Doubtless  I  had  been  staring 
at  the  coat,  but  I  had  not  even  given 
it  a  thought.  *  The  lilac  shadow ! '  he 
went  on,  with  a  sneer.  *  Believe  me, 
it  is  the  purest  coincidence.*  And  as 
he  prepared  to  slip  his  arm  into  the 
sleeve    I    flashed    the    knife   out    of  mv 

• 

belt.  He  was  too  quick  for  me,  however. 
He  flung  the  coat  over  my  head.  I  felt 
the  knife  twisted  out  of  my  hand ;  he 
stumbled  over  the  chair ;  we  both  fell  to 
the  ground,  and  the  next  thing  I  know  I 
was  running  over  the  bracken  towards 
Merchant's  Point  with  Robert  Lovyes  hot 
upon  my  heels.  He  was  of  a  heavy  build, 
and  forty  years  of  age.  I  had  the  double 
advantage,  and  I  ran  till  my  chest  cracked 
and  the  stars  danced  above  me.  I  clanged 
at  the  bell  and  stumbled  into  the  hall. 

"  *  Mrs.  Lovyes ! '  I  choked  the  name 
out  as  she  stepped  from  the  parlour. 

**  *  Well  ? '  she  asked.     *  What  is  it  ? ' 

"  *  He  is  following — Robert  Lovyes  ! ' 

"She  sprang  rigid,  as  though  I  had 
whipped  her  across  the  face.  Then,  *  I 
knew  it  would  come  to  this  at  the  last/ 
she  said  ;  and  even  as  she  spoke  Robert 
Lovyes  crossed  the  threshold. 

"  *  Molly,'  he  said,  and  looked  at  her 
curiously.  She  stood  singularly  passive, 
twisting  her  fingers.  *  I  hardly  know  you,' 
he  continued.  *  In  the  old  days  you  were 
the  wilfullest  girl  I  ever  clapped  eyes  on.' 

"**  *That  was  thirteen  years  ago,'  she  said, 
with  a  queer  little  laugh  at  the  recollection. 

**He  took  her  by  the  hand  and  led  her 
into  the  parlour.  I  followed.  Neither 
Mrs.  Lovyes  nor  Robert  remarked  my 
presence,  and  as  for  John  Lovyes,  he  rose 
from  his  chair  as  the  pair  approached  him, 
stretched  out  a  trembling  hand,  drew  it  in, 
stretched  it  out  again,  all  without  a  word, 
and  his  face  purple  and  ridged  with  the 
veins. 

**  'Brother,*  said  Robert,  taking  between 
his  fingers  half  a  gold  coin,  which  was 
threaded  on  a  chain  about  Mrs.  Lovyes' 
wrist,  *  where  is  the  fellow  to  this  ?  I  gave 
it  to  you  on  the  (Jambia  river,  bidding 
you  carr}'  it  to  Molly  as  a  sign  that  I  would 
return.* 
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"  I  saw  John's  face  harden  and  set  at  the 
sound  of  his  brother's  voice.  He  looked 
at  his  wife,  and,  since  she  now  knew  the 
truth,  he  took  the  bold  course. 

**  *  I  gave  it  to  her,'  said  he,  *  as  a  token 
of  vour  death  ;  and,  by  God  !  she  was  worth 
the  lie ! ' 

"The  two  men  faced  one  another — 
Robert  smoothing  his  chin,  John  with  his 
arms  folded,  and  each  as  white  and  ugly 
with  passion  as  the  other.  Robert  turned  to 
Mrs.  Lovyes,  who  stood  like  a  stone. 

**  *  You  promised  to  wait,'  he  said  in  a 
constrained  voice.  *  I  escaped  six  years 
after  my  noble  brother.* 

"  *  Six  years  .^'  she  asked.  'Had  you 
come  back  then  you  would  have  found  me 
waiting.' 

**  *  1  could  not,'  he  said.  *  A  fortune 
equal  to  your  own — that  was  what  I  promised 
to  myself  before  I  returned  to  marry  you.' 

"  *  And  much  good  it  has  done  you,'  said 
John,  and  I  think  that  he  meant  by  the 
provocation  to  bring  the  matter  to  an 
immediate  issue.  *  Pride,  pride  !  *  and  he 
wagged  his  head.     *  Sinful  pride  I ' 

**  Robert  sprang  forward  with  an  oath, 
and  then,  as  though  the  movement  had 
awakened  her,  Mrs.  Lovyes  stepped  in 
between  the  two  men,  with  an  arm  out- 
stretched on  either  side  to  keep  them 
apart. 

**  *  Wait ! '  she  said.  *  For  what  is  it 
that  you  fight  ?  Not,  indeed,  for  me. 
To  you,  my  husband,  I  will  no  more 
belong ;  to  you,  my  lover,  I  cannot.  My 
woman's  pride,  my  woman's  honour — 
those  two  things  are  mine  to  keep.' 

**  So  she  stood  casting  about  for  an 
issue,  while  the  brothers  glowered  at  one 
another  across  her.  It  was  evident  that 
if  she  left  them  alone  they  would  fight, 
and  fight  to  the  death.  She  turned  to 
Robert. 

•*  *  You  meant  to  live  on  Tresco  here  at 
my  gates,  unknown  to  me  ;  but  you  could 
not.' 

**  *  I  could  not,'  he  answered.  *  In  the 
old  days  you  had  spoken  so  much  of 
Scilly — every  island  reminded  me — and  I 
saw  you  every  day.' 

'*  I  could  read  the  thought  passing  through 


her  mind.  It  would  not  scr\e  for  her  to 
live  beside  them,  visible  to  them  each  day. 
Sooner  or  later  they  would  come  to  grips. 
And  then  her  face  flushed  as  the  notion  of 
her  great  sacrifice  came  to  her. 

**  *  I  see  but  the  one  wav,*  she  said.  *  1 
will  go  into  the  house  that  you,  Robert, 
have  built.  Neither  you  nor  John  shall 
see  me,  but,  none  the  less,  I  shall  live 
between  you,  holding  you  apart,  as  my 
hands  do  now.  I  give  my  life  to  you  so 
truly  that  from  this  night  no  one  shall  sec 
my  face.  You,  John,  shall  live  on  here  at 
Merchant's  Point.  Robert,  you  at  your 
cottage,  and  e\'ery  day  you  will  bring  me 
food  and  water  and  leave  it  at  my  door.' 

**  The  two  men  fell  back  shamefaced. 
They  protested  they  Would  part  and  put 
the  world  between  them ;  but  she  would 
not  trust  them.  I  think,  too,  the  notion  of 
her  sacrifice  grew  on  her  as  she  thought 
of  it.  For  women  are  teaacious  of  sacrifice 
.even  as  men  are  of  revenge.  And  in  the 
end  she  had  her  way.  That  night  Robert 
Lovyes  nailed  the  boards  across  the 
windows,  and  brought  the  door-key  back 
to  her ;  and  that  night,  twenty  years  ago, 
she  crossed  the  threshold.  No  man  has 
seen  her  since.  But,  none  the  less,  for 
twenty  years  she  has  lived  between  the 
brothers,  keeping  them  apart." 

This  was  the  story  which  Mr.  Wyelh 
told  me  as  we  sat  over  our  pipes,  and  the 
next  day  I  set  off  on  my  journey  back  to 
London.  The  conclusion  of  the  affair  I 
witnessed  myself.  For  a  year  later  we 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Rpbert,  asking 
that  a  large  sum  of  money  should  be  for- 
warded to  him.  Being  curious  to  learn 
the  reason  for  his  demand,  I  carried  the 
sum  to  Tresco  myself.  Mr.  John  Lovyes 
had  died  a  month  before,  and  I  reached 
the  island  on  Mr.  Robert's  wedding- 
day.  I  was  present  at  the  ceremony. 
He  was  now  dressed  in  a  manner 
which  befitted  his  station — an  old  man 
bent  and  bowed,  but  still  handsome,  and 
he  bore  upon  his  arm  a  tall  woman,  grey- 
haired  and  very  pale,  yet  with  the  traces  of 
great  beauty.  As  the  parson  laid  her  hand 
in  her  husband's,  I  heard  her  whisper  to 
him,  *•  Dust  to  Dust." 
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His  Debut  as  a  General. 

THERE  was  little  in  the  aspect  of 
Bonaparte  Avhen  on  the  eve  of  his 
first  campaign  to  indicate  the  great  com- 
mander. He  was  still  a  mere  lad,  a  frail, 
fragile  youth,  short  in  stature,  of  exceed- 
ing slimness,  **  so  thin,  indeed,  as  to 
inspire  pity."  "  The  thinnest  and  queerest 
being  I  ever  saw,"  says  a  contemporar}*. 
But  viewed  and  known  more  closely,  there 
were  signs  that  he  was  no  ordinary  man. 
His  keen,  clear  eyes  pierced  like  a  sword, 
and  read  people's  inmost  thoughts.  He 
imposed  his  strong  personality  on  every- 
one at  once  ;  his  imperious  manner,  abrupt 
gestures,  authoritative  voice,  dominated 
them  ;  his  moral  grip  was  firm,  tenacious, 
unrelaxing.  He  was  very  much  the  master ; 
absolute,  domineering,  dictatorial,  deter- 
mined to  be  immediately  and  implicitly 
obeyed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  quickly,  yet 
how  quietly,  he  assumed  his  position  as 
chief.  There  were  many  in  the  army  who 
resented  his  appointment ;  older  soldiers, 
men  who  had  seen  more,  done  more.  He 
was  ridiculed  as  a  creature  of  Barras;  a 
street  General,  one  who  had  never  been  in 
the  field,  a  mere  mathematician  who  made 
up  by  boasting  for  his  Avant  of  knowledge 
and  experience.  On  his  way  south  he  dined 
at  the  table  of  General  Gassendi,  and 
among  the  guests  was  a  Colonel  of 
Engineers,  who  wrote  to  Paris  asking 
"  who  was  this  little  braggart  who  talked 
of  sweeping  away  the  enemy  in  less  than 
six  weeks  }  "  The  question  was  passed  on 
to  Camot,  who  replied  that  the  little  man 
in  question  was  quite  likely  to  keep  his 
word.  The  same  carping,  contemptuous 
spirit  animated  the  officers  he  was  to 
command.  Augereau,  till  now  much  his 
senior,   goes   before   him    blustering  and 


insubordinate,  to  leave  his  presence  com- 
pletely cowed.  He  confessed  the  little 
General  terrified  him.  Mass^na  admitted 
that  he  was  awed  by  the  first  glance. 
"  That  devil  of  a  man  fascinates  me  in  a 
way  I  cannot  account  for,"  said  General 
Vandamme,  a  coarse  old  Revolutionary 
General ;  "I  tremble  before  him  like  a 
child."  Lavalette,  a  relative  of  Josephine's, 
records  that  Bonaparte's  regard  was  so 
firm  and  so  fixed  that  **  I  felt  myself  turn- 
ing pale  when  he  spoke  to  me."  No 
doubt  the  young  man  called  thus  early  to 
high  functions  realised  that  he  must 
assume  this  austere  and  terrible  air  if  he 
was  to  exercise  command  over  others. 
There  was  an  end  now  of  all  familiarity 
even  with  old  friends.  Admiral  Decres 
called  on  him  as  he  passed  through  Toulon, 
expecting  to  find  him  the  same  old  com- 
rade, and  was  put  at  once  in  his  place. 
**  I  was  about  to  rush  forward,  when  the 
attitude,  the  look,  the  tone  of  the  voice 
arrested  me.  ...  I  never  tried  again  to 
overstep  the  line  he  had  drawn  between  us.'* 
The  little  parvenu  General,  as  some  still 
called  him,  soon  shoAved  his  quality.  The 
troops  he  was  sent  to  command  were  in 
rags,  half-star\'ed  ;  he  appeals  at  once  to 
their  appetites,  securing  in  advance  their 
most  strenuous  efforts  in  a  campaign  that 
promised  them  ever}thing.  "  Rich  pro- 
vinces and  great  cities  will  be  in  your 
power;  you  Avill  find  there  [in  Italy] 
honour,  glory,  and  wealth."  He  preached, 
in  fact,  the  doctrines  of  pillage,  brigandage, 
and  spoliation,  which,  by  his  surprising 
victories,  he  was  so  soon  able  to  put 
into  effect.  The  old  fine  theories  of  the 
French  Revolution  Avcre  now  cast  com- 
pletely to  the  winds.  This  new  leader 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  Republic  no 
longer  made   pretence   of  extending  the 
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immortal  principles  of  liberty  and  frater- 
nity ;  Italy  was  not  held  up  to  them  as  a 
country  to  be  freed,  but  as  a  prey  to  be 
seized  and  plundered. 

Bonaparte  carried  with  him  detailed 
instructions  from  the  Directory  as  to  his 
plan  of  campaign.  It  was  in  a  measure 
his  own  plan  ;  but  it  stopped  short  of  what, 
with  his  consummate  mihtary  judgment,  he 
knew  was  necessary  for  perfect  success. 
The  Directory  desired  him  to  cross  the 
Apennines,  separate  the  two  armies 
opposed  to  him,  the  Piedmontese  an<l  the 
Austrian,  force  the  first  back  on  Turin, 
and  then,  by  an  advance  upon  ^lilan, 
drive  the  second  out  of  Lombardy.  As  to 
Ihe  early  operations,  Bonaparte  was  in 
accord  with  his  masters,  but  he  saw  clearly 
that  the  last  part  of  the  scheme  was 
efratcgically  wrong.  It  would  be  unsafe 
lo  leave  the  Piedmontese  in  his  rear, 
unless  they  had  been  first  utterly  crushed. 
Moreover,  Genoa  was  all  but  openly 
hostile,  and  in  the  move  on  Lombardy 
would  have  threatened  his  right  flank. 
We  shall  soon  see  that  the  young  General 


was  not  to  be  lieil  by  his  orders,  least  of 
all  by  those  he  knew  to  be  faulty  and 
involving  grave  risk. 

The   allied   forces   outnumbered    those 
of  the  French.     Colli,    the    Piedn 


General,  commanded  10,000  men ;  Beaa- 
lieu,  the  Austrian,  had  nearly  40.000.  But 
the  superiority  in  numbers  was  counter- 
balanced by  the  independent  r6le  each 
was  called  upon  to  fulfil.  Each  had  to 
cover  its  own  territory  with  bases  widely 
apart  and  divergent  lines  of  communi- 
cation, for  Colli  on  Turin,  and  for  Beau- 
lieu  on  Milan  and  the  TjtoI.  The  very 
nature  of  these  inevitable  positions  greatly 
militated  against  united  action.  The 
French  army,  on  the  other  hand,  although 
smaller,  was  more  compactly  held.  It 
numbered  no  more  than  36,000  or  38,000 
men,  according  to  the  best  accounts.  But 
although  in  poor  case  as  regards  supplies 
and  munitions  of  war,  they  were  hardy, 
well  -  seasoned  troops,  who  had  been 
campaigning  for  three  years;  full  of 
enthusiasm,  eager  to  descend  from  the 
bleak  mountains  into  the  fertile  plains  of 
Italy  ;  led  by  many  excellent  officers,  some 
good  Generals  who  became  more  famous 
under  Napoleon,  and  many  others  still  in 
the  junior  ranks,  such  as  Junot,  ^lurat, 
Marmont,  Lannes,  Victor,  Suchet,  and 
Berthier,  whose  names  are  indissoluhly 
associated  with  their  chiefs  glory. 

Bonaparte's  great  aim  was  to  strike  in 
between  the  allied  armies,  very  much  as 
he  did  twenty  years  later  in  the  campaign 
of  Waterloo,  the  positions  of  Wellington 
and  Blucher  having  in  some  respect 
repeated  those  of  Colli  and  Beaulieu  in 
1 796.  This  would  give  him  the  advantage 
of  "  interior  lines,"  a  term  in  mihtary 
science  indicating  a  central  position  from 
which  a  General  can  move  by  the  radius 
by  the  shortest  line,  in  fact,  against 
enemies  who  can  only  act  and  communicate 
by  the  circumference. 

At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  the 
.\llics  held  their  principal  strength  at  the 
extremities  of  this  long  line.  On  their 
right,  Colli  was  chiefly  about  Ceva, 
opposite  the  Pass  of  Ormea ;  on  their 
left,  Beaulieu  was  at  VoUaggio,  Ovada, 
and  Sassello,  and  reaching  through  the 
Bochetta  Pass  towards  Genoa  and  the 
scacoast.  The  Austrian  centre  was  but 
weakly  held,  mostly  about  Dego,  where 
d'-\rgenteau  was  in  touch  with  the  Fied- 
ler I'rovera  at  :\Iillesimo. 
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The  French,  when  Bonaparte  assumed 
command,  occupied  the  whole  length  of 
the  Eastern  Riviera  from  Voltri,  near 
Genoa,  back  to  the  passes  above  Nice, 
as  follows — 

I.  Laharpe,  on  the  left,  8000  men,  at 
Savona  with  the  brigade  of  Cervoni  pushed 
forward  to  Voltri. 

1.  The  centre  was  made  up  of  >fass6na, 
8000,  at  Cadibona,  and  Augereau,  8000,  at 
San  Giacomo. 

3.  To  the  right,  Semirier,  7000,  held 
the  Pass  of  Ormea,  and  beyond  him 
two  divisions,  Macquart's  and  Gamier's, 
watched  the  Col  di  Tenda. 

It  was  Bonaparte's  intention  to  force 
the  Austrian  centre,  drawing  together 
and  concentrating  the  three  divisions — 
Laharpe's,  Mass^na's,  and  Augereau's — for 
the  purpose,  while  the  passes  of  Ormea 
and  the  Col  di  Tenda  were  securely  held 
by  his  other  divisions  on  the  left. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  describe  this, 
Bonaparte's  first  independent  campaign, 
in  some  detail.  It  so  well  illustrates  his 
methods  and  his  native  genius  for  war, 
that  it  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  much 
that  was  to  follow. 

April  10.  Beaulieu,  in  obedience  to 
orders  from  the  Aulic  Council  in  Vienna, 
took  the  offensive,  advancing  in  person 
against  Cervoni,  who  stood  firm  at  Voltri 
till  the  night  of  the  nth,  then  fell  back  on 
Laharpe.  At  the  same  time  the  Austrian 
General.  d'Argenteau,  was  to  march  by 
Montenotte  on  Savona.  The  effect  of 
these  moves,  as  Beaulieu  hoped,  would 
be  to  envelop  and  cut  off  Laharpe. 

April  II.  D'Argenteau's  advance  was 
checked  by  the  gallant  stand  maile  by  a 
small  force  under  Coloiu-!  Rampon.  He 
fought  all  day,  but  made  no  impression, 
and  paused  at  sundown,  meaning  to  renew 
the  attack  on  the  morrow  ;  hut  that  night 
his  fate  was  sealed.  Now,  Bonaparte's 
masterly  strategj-,  well  siconded  by  the 
activity  and  rapid  marching  of  his  troops, 
concentrated  three  divisions,  14,000,  on 
d'Argenteau's  force  of  10,000,  and  all  but 
destroyed  it. 

It  was  a  fine  example  of  the  great 
military  maxim — to  bring  superior  masses 
upon  an  enemy's  fractions.     On  the  night 


of  the  nth,  Laharpe  took  post  behind 
the  redoubt  above  mentioned  ;  Mass^na 
marched  by  Cairo  on  Sassello,  where  he 
turned  to  take   d'-^rgenteau  in  flank  and 
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rear;  Augereau  also  moved  on  Cairo  to 
interpose  between  the  Piedmontese,  then 
reinforce  Mass^na. 

April  IS.  D'Argenteau  was  attacked  in 
force  and  dispersed. 

April  7j.  Beaulieu  learnt  what  had 
happened,  and  tried  to  concentrate  his 
remaining  forces  on  Dego.  On  this  day 
Augereau  and  Mass^na,  combined,  turned 
on  the  Piedmontese,  defeated  them  at 
Millesimo,  and  drove  them  back  on  Ceva, 
Provera's  division  being  made  prisoners. 

April  14.  Bonaparte  attacked  Beaulieu 
and  beat  him  at  Dego,  obliging  him  to 
retire  on  Acqui,  thus  hopelessly  widening 
the  distance  between  the  Allies,  who  were 
now  completely  separated.  In  four  days' 
fighting  he  had  secured  the  great  object 
of  the  campaign  ;  his  two  opponents  were 
falling  back  in  opposite  directions,  and  he 
was  in  between,  master  of  both  roads,  able 
and  ready  to  attack  by  either  lino. 

The  Direclorj's  orders  had  been,  if  he 
reached  this  point,  to  lfa\e  the  Pied- 
montese, and  turn  all  his  attention  upon 
the  Austrians.  The  conclusive  military 
arguments  against  this  step  have  already 
been  given,  and  Bonaparte,  counting  on 
the  pardon  that  would  surety  be  accorded  to 
fresh  triumphs,  chose  the  right  course,  which 
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was  first  to  overwhelm  the  Piedmontese. 
Laharpe  was  posted  at  San  Benedetto  to 
repel  any  relieving  movement  by  the 
Austrians.  Bonaparte  then  drew  Serrurier 
to  him  from  Garessio,  and  pressed  the 
Piedmontese  home.  Their  army,  evacuating 
the  entrenched  camp  of  Ceva,  fell  back  on 
Mondovi,  where,  on  the  21st  April,  Bona- 
parte won  another  battle.  On  the  23rd 
Colli  asked  for  an  armistice,  which  was 
sternly  refused.  On  the  25th  Bonaparte, 
advancing  unopposed,  was  at  Cherasco, 
within  thirty  miles  of  Turin. 

This  whirlwind  of  victory  produced  con- 
sternation in  the  city,  and  pressure  was  put 
upon  the  King  to  make  peace.  Not  that 
his  case  was  at  all  desperate.  Turin  could 
have  stood  a  siege  ;  the  Piedmontese  army 
was  still  strong — it  had  a  numerous  artillery 
and  first-rate  cavalrj'.  But  terror  carried 
the  day,  and  the  country  surrendered  at 
discretion,  gave  up  its  fortresses  and  its 
roads,  reduced  its  army,  and  discharged  the 
militia.  Bonaparte  profited  more  than  by 
actual  conquest,  which  might  have  been 
arduous  and  prolonged.  Yet  he  had  been 
expressly  forbidden  to  treat  with  sovereign 
powers,  and  he  had  to  excuse  himself  to 
the  Directory.  He  did  so  by  urging  that, 
although  his  colleagues,  his  fellow  Generals, 
and  the  Civil  Commissioners  approved  of 
the  suspension  of  arms,  the  agreement 
could  be  cancelled  by  the  Government  if 
they  chose.  At  the  same  time,  he  quietly 
adds  that  he  has  gone  in  pursuit  of 
Beaulieu,  and  hopes  soon  to  enter  the 
Tyrol  and  lend  a  hand  to  the  armies  on  the 
Rhine. 

Let  us  follow  his  conquering  course, 
leaving  aside  for  the  moment  the  grave 
considerations  raised  by  his  conduct  in 
this  first  revelation  of  himself:  his  defi- 
ance of  the  Director)',  his  astute  bids 
for  popularity  in  France  and  with  the  army, 
his  exactions  and  oppressions  of  the  subject 
peoples  on  whom  he  laid  his  heavy  hand. 
The  campaign  so  happily  ended  had  lasted 
but  eighteen  days — from  the  i  oth  to  the 
28th  April.  Within  a  week  he  was  again 
in  the  field,  marching  on  Piacenza,  where 
he  crossed  the  Po.  Beaulieu  looked  for 
him  higher  up,  at  Valenza,  mainly  because 
permission  to  cross  there  was  expressly 
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demanded  in  the  treaty  with  Piedmont. 
But  at  Piacenza  he  turned  the  lines  of  the 
Ticino  and  the  Po,  thus  compromising 
Beaulieu's  position  at  Milan,  who  now  fell 
back  behind  the  Adda.  Here  Bonaparte 
came  upon  the  enemy  at  Lodi,  where  he 
forced  a  passage  in  a  brilliant  feat  of  arms, 
a  victor}'  cheaply  earned,  which  yet  com- 
pletely demoralised  the  Austrians.  Beaulieu 
having  abandoned  Milan  and  withdrawn 
behind  the  Mincio,  Bonaparte  entered  the 
capital,  and  Lombardy  became  the  prize 
of  another  short  week's  successful  cam- 
paigning. 

There  could  be  no  question  of  the  com- 
manding talents  that  with  magical  rapidity 
scored  such  triumphs  as  these.  Bonaparte 
established  his  right  to  be  deemed  a  great 
soldier  from  this,  the  outset  of  his  career. 
He  possessed,  indeed,  the  highest  attributes 
of  leadership,  and,  in  the  most  pronounced 
degree,  a  profound  insight  into  the  true 
and  really  unchanging  principles  of 
warfare,  sound  strategical  judgment  in 
choosing  his  plan  of  campaign,  extraor- 
dinary force  and  promptitude  in  striking 
decisive  blows.  His  personal  ascendancy 
was  marvellous ;  no  General  has  excelled 
him  in  appealing  to  the  imagination  of 
his  troops,  in  winning  their  unhesitating 
devotion.  No  one  knew  better,  and  yet 
almost  instinctively,  how  to  evoke  their 
heroism,  how  to  rouse  them  to  the  finest 
efforts.  He  could  play  upon  their  best 
feelings ;  he  showed  himself  freely,  and 
appeared  to  take  keen  personal  interest  in 
ever>'  unit,  every  individual — their  doings, 
their  achievements ;  he  knew  every  regi- 
ment and  its  exploits ;  recognised  and 
rewarded  merit  on  the  spot.  Mixing  with 
the  troops  continually,  sharing  their  toils, 
their  bivouacs,  their  dangers,  he  became 
one  with  them,  comrade  as  well  as  leader, 
the  beloved  **  Petit  Caporal,"  who  asked 
none  to  go  where  he  would  not  lead  the 
way — a  way  that  ended  always  in  victory. 
He  soon  showed  that  he  could  keep  his 
promises.  H  is  proclamations  were  not  empty 
bombast.  Italy  was  to  be  their  reward,  and 
it  soon  was.  He  showed  them  the  rich 
plains,  the  great  cities  that  studded  them, 
offering  them  as  prizes,  which  with  aston- 
ishing completeness   he    quickly  put    at 
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their  disposal.  The  surest  road  to  the 
hearts  of  the  soldiery  of  any  time  or 
country  is  along  a  series  of  unbroken  mili- 
tary successes.  The  victorious  General 
can  always  count  upon  the  boundless 
enthusiasm  of  his  followers.  But  Bona- 
parte held  the  allegiance  of  his  by  more 
than  the  high-sounding  but  often  empty 
bribe  of  military  glory.  His  gifts  were 
more  substantial,  more  material.  What 
his  men  captured  he  allowed  them  (at 
least,  for  a  time)  to  enjoy.  That  he  had 
evoked  and  fostered  a  spirit  of  greed,  a 
lust  for  rapine  and  bloodshed  that  could 
only  be  satisfied  by  shameful  excesses,  is 
the  chief  blot  upon  his  fame  in  this  first 
invasion  of  Italy ;  and  he  was  himself, 
although  for  the  State  and  not  for  personal 
aggrandisement,  the  biggest  brigand  of 
them  all. 

Very  early  in  the  campaign  he  saw  his 
mistake,  and,  although  the  blame  was  his, 
strove  with  great  severity  to  correct  it. 
The  scenes  of  pillage  and  spoliation,  he 
wrote  to  the  Directory,  made  him  "  blush 
to  be  a  man."  **  I  will  restore  order, 
or  I  must  cease  to  command  these 
thieves.'*  So  officers  were  broken,  soldiers 
shot,  but  the  pillage  did  not  cease; 
only  it  was  carried  on  now  by  the 
General-in-Chief,  systematised  and  regu- 
lated, and  on  a  very  much  wider 
scale.  Tremendous  war-taxes  and  in- 
demnities were  levied  on  the  hapless 
Italian  people.  Sardinia  gave  up  her 
fortresses,  and  was  plundered  by  the  war- 
commissaries  of  supplies  and  munitions 
of  war.  From  others  he  took  hard  cash. 
From  Genoa  he  took  fifteen  millions  of 
francs ;  from  Austrian  Lombardy  twenty 
millions,  with  large  subsidies  in  horses, 
clothing,  and  supplies  ;  from  Modena  ten 
millions  ;  from  Parma  several  more,  from 
Rome  later  on  twenty-one  millions,  and 
so  on.  They  might  rise  in  revolt  against 
these  iniquitous  exactions — so  much  the 
worse  for  them.  The  inhabitants  of  Lom- 
bardy, relieved  from  foreign  domination, 
welcomed  the  French  as  deliverers,  and, 
being  soon  undeceived,  were  rash  enough 
to  fly  to  arms  in  protest.  At  Pavia  an 
insurrection  was  suppressed  under  circum- 
stances of  the  utmost  cruelty.     Everj^one 


taken  with  arms  in  his  hands  was  shot; 
every  house  in  which  weapons  were  found 
was  burned.  Four  hundred  hostages 
chosen  from  among  the  first  families  of 
Lombardy  were  exiled  to  France.  Such 
high-handed  proceedings  were  sufficient 
to  change,  within  one  short  week,  all 
friendly  sentiments  into  deep-seated,  un- 
dying hate. 

The  French  '*  loot "  in  Italy  comprised 
all  sorts  of  valuables,  jewellery,  gold  and 
silver  plate,  church  ornaments,  priceless 
works  of  art,  pictures  and  statuary,  the 
inherited  glory  of  the  cradle  of  the  Arts. 
This  last,  a  shameful  abuse  of  the  right 
of  conquest  never  hitherto  practised  by 
civilised  nations,  the  French  had  already 
tried  in  Holland  and  Belgium ;  but  Bona- 
parte now  carried  it  to  its  furthest  limits. 
As  early  as  May  i,  three  weeks  after  the 
opening  of  the  campaign,  he  instructed 
the  French  Minister  at  Genoa  to  provide 
him  with  detailed  lists  of  the  chief  works 
of  art  to  be  found  in  the  great  Italian 
cities.  A  few  days  later  he  writes  to 
Carnot :  **  I  send  you  twenty  pictures  by 
the  first  masters — Correggio  and  Michael 
Angelo."  At  the  same  time,  he  asks  the 
Directory  to  let  him  have  three  or 
four  well-known  artists  who  could  be 
usefully  employed  in  choosing  the  most 
suitable  pictures  and  objects  of  vertu  to  be 
forwarded  to  Paris.  On  May  19  it  is 
ordered  that  an  agent  shall  be  attached  to 
the  French  army  in  Italy  *'to  extract  and 
send  home  the  objects  of  art  and  science 
found  in  the  conquered  towns  or  accorded 
by  the  powers  in  virtue  of  treaties  or 
suspensions  of  arms."  Again,  in  June,  he 
reports  that  Monge,  Berthollet,  and  Thouin 
are  at  Pavia,  where  '*they  are  busy  enrich- 
ing our  Jardin  des  Plantes  and  Cabinets 
of  Natural  Histor}\"  **  I  imagine  they 
will  not  forget  a  complete  collection  of 
serpents,  which  seemed  to  me  worthy  of 
making  the  voyage."  He  promises  them 
an  abundant  harvest  in  Bologna.  On 
July  2  he  writes :  **  Eighty  wagons  left 
yesterday  laden  with  hemp  and  silk,"  the 
former  with  much  timber  was  for  use  in 
the  shipbuilding  yards  of  the  Republic  ;  **  I 
am  collecting  all  the  jewels  and  silver 
plate   at  Tortona.    .    .    .    We   are    much 
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embarrassed  as  to  what  to  select  at  Rome. 
The  statues  can  only  be  transported  by 
sea,  and  it  would  be  dangerous  to  trust 
them  on  board  ship."  For  Nelson  was  in 
command  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  man  who  could  till  the  empty 
coffers  of  France  with  such  timely  contri- 
butions was  in  a  position  to  laugh  at  the 
Directory  when  they  dared  to  take  him  to 
task.  At  first  they  resented  his  masterful- 
ness, his  insolence  in  defying  their  orders, 
and,  more  than  ever  jealous  of  him,  were 
resolved  to  clip  his  wings  by  dividing  the 


quick  as  my  thought,"  But  he  must  be 
untrammelled ;  if  CJovemment  Commis- 
sioners have  the  right  to  be  consulted,  if 
they  can  change  his  movements  and  give 
or  take  troops  from  him,  "  expect  no  more 
of  any  value."  He  tells  the  Directory 
they  must  have  a  General  who  possesses 
their  entire  confidence.  "  If  it  is  not  I, 
I  am  sorry  for  it,  but  I  shall  redouble  my 
zeal  in  the  post  you  confide  to  me," 
"  Kellerman,"  he  writes  the  same  day  to 
Camot,  "  will  command  the  army  as  well 
as  I  can  .  .  .  but  t  think  that  to  join  him 
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Italian  command.  Four  days  after  Lodi 
(May  14)  he  received  this  news  in  a 
despatch,  which  gave  one  half,  to  be  called 
the  Army  of  Lombardy,  to  Kellerman,  and 
ordered  Bonaparte,  with  the  other,  to 
march  by  the  coast  on  Leghorn,  Rome, 
and  Tuscany.  The  young  General  would 
brook  no  equal ;  his  answer,  in  firm  but 
respectful  language,  was  to  place  his  resig- 
nation in  the  hands  of  his  chiefs.  Unity 
of  command  was  indispensable  to  success 
in  war,  "A  single  General  is  not  only 
necessary,  it  is  essential.  ...  I  should 
have  done  nothing  of  value  if  I  had  been 
obliged  to  reconcile  my  plans  with  those 
of  another  .  .  .  my  action    has   been   as 


and  me  in  Italy  would  be  to  sacrifice 
everything.  I  cannot  willingly  seri'e  with  a 
man  who  believes  himself  the  first  General 
in  Europe ;  besides,  I  consider  that  one 
bad  General  is  better  than  two  good  ones." 
As  these  protests  were  accompanied 
with  the  news  of  the  occupation  of  Lom- 
bardy, and  the  promises,  soon  fulfilled,  of 
large  consignments  in  specie  and  valuable 
goods,  the  Directory  thought  twice  before 
they  dispossessed  so  useful,  albeit  so 
alarmingly  insubordinate,  a  lieutenant.  A 
fortnight  later  they  had  reconsidered  their 
proposal ;  had  withdrawn  their  oniers  to 
attack  Rome  and  Naples ;  had  left  Bona- 
parte practically  a  free  hand.     He  had 
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probably  counted  upon  this ;  he  knew  that 
he  was  too  strong  to  be  trifled  with,  that 
he  wielded  almost  independent  authority  ; 
that  the  Government,  or  its  representatives, 
could  not  control  his  policy.  As  he  told 
Miot  de  Melito,  "  I  do  what  I  please." 
As  regards  immediate  advantage,  the 
wisdom  of  giving  him  carie  blanche  was 
soon  apparent.  He  was  not  to  be  diverted 
from  the  true  line.  It  was  of  the  first 
importance  to  overthrow  the  power  of 
Austria  in  Italy.  After  that  the  smaller 
States  might  be  easily  dealt  with. 

The  operations  that  followed  were  of 
the  same  prompt  and  decisive  character, 
based  upon  the  same  masterly  and  unerring 
comprehension  of  the  true  elements  of 
success  in  war.  Nor  did  Bonaparte  hesitate 
to  set  international  law  at  defiance,  and, 
when  it  suited  his  plans,  to  violate  the 
neutrality  of  Venice.  Beaulieu  now  held 
the  line  of  the  Mincio  and  the  fortress  of 
Mantua,  the  last  Austrian  stronghold  in 
Italy.  Bonaparte  threw  his  left  forward 
and  occupied  Brescia,  on  Venetian  terri- 
tory, aiming,  as  it  seemed,  at  Beaulieu's 
retreat  into  the  Tyrol.  That  General 
then  retaliated  by  seizing  Peschiera, 
also  on  Venetian  territory,  which  would 
strengthen  his  line  of  defence;  his  left 
being  at  Mantua,  his  right  now  at 
Peschiera,  his  centre  at  Borghetto.  Bona- 
parte, making  a  feint  against  the  Austrian 
right,  drew  hither  the  bulk  of  Beaulieu  s 
army,  and,  by  an  astonishing  night  march, 
put  in  practice  one  of  his  favourite 
devices — that  of  falling  like  a  thunderbolt 
upon  the  weakened  centre— broke  through, 
and  fairly  drove  Beaulieu  out  of  Italy. 
After  that  the  French  were  able  to  seize 
the  line  of  the  Adige,  a  still  further 
violation  of  Venetian  neutrality;  but  it 
was  the  strongest  line  of  defence  to  the 
northward,  and  when  in  possession  of  it, 
Bonaparte  was  safe  to  turn  back  and 
dispose  of  the  rest  of  Italy. 

Naples  now  made  submission ;  the 
Pope  essayed  to  treat,  and  was  permitted 
to  buy  peace,  although  the  Directory  had 
forbidden  Bonaparte  to  make  any  con- 
cessions to  either  Power.  Only  one 
sovereign  State  remained  independent  of 
France,  and  that  was  Tuscany,  whose  Grand 


Duke  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
Directory.  But  Tuscany  was  weak,  and 
it  owned  Leghorn,  a  prosperous  port  full 
of  British  shipping,  all  laden  with  rich 
freights,  as  it  was  supposed.  A  French 
division  now  marched  through  Pistoja, 
ostensibly  moving  on  Rome ;  it  took  the 
route  by  Sienna  instead  of  Florence,  at 
the  earnest  request  of  the  Grand  Duke ; 
but  turned  suddenly  on  Leghorn  and 
seized  it.  The  booty  was  disappointing : 
the  British  ships,  warned  in  time,  had 
gone  to  sea.  But  Tuscany  was  at  the 
mercy  of  France,  and  now,  the  citadel  of 
Milan  having  fallen,  Italy  was  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  Bonaparte. 

Austria  was  by  no  means  content  to 
surrender  the  Italian  possessions,  and  gave 
Bonaparte  constant  occupation  in  meeting 
her  repeated  and  well-sustained  efforts  to 
succour  Mantua,  which  held  out,  indeed, 
until  February  1797.  The  first  attempt 
was  made  by  General  Wurmser,  an  old 
General  distinguished  on  the  Rhine,  who 
burst  through  the  Tyrol  with  an  army  of 
70,000  men.  He  advanced  on  three  lines 
widely  apart,  and  thus  offered  himself  to 
be  beaten  in  detail  by  the  superior  strategy 
of  his  enterprising  foe.  Bonaparte's 
situation  might  easily  have  become  de- 
sperate ;  but  he  broke  up  instantly  from 
before  Mantua,  sacrificing  his  siege  train, 
and  carried  his  whole  army  to  attack  the 
first  Austrian  column,  that  under  Quas- 
danowich,  which  was  striking  at  his  most 
vital  point — his  communications  with 
Milan.  He  caught  up  Quasdanowich,  and 
overwhelmed  him  at  Lonato  before  the 
other  two  Austrian  corps  could  reach  and 
reinforce  him.  Wurmser,  who  was  bring- 
ing them  up  a  little  tardily,  was  next 
encountered  and  beaten  at  Castiglione : 
but  for  the  fatigue  of  the  French  troops 
the  Austrian  army  would  have  been 
annihilated.  Wurmser  escaped  into  the 
Tyrol,  and  presently  re-entering  Italy  by 
the  Valley  of  the  Brenta,  was  again 
defeated  at  Bassano,  after  which,  with  his 
shattered  forces,  he  retreated  into  Mantua. 
The  relief  of  this  stronghold  was  the 
sole  advantage  gained  by  Austria  in  this 
campaign. 

By  October  1 796  another  Austrian  army. 
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50,000  strong,  largely  composed  of  recruits, 
was  assembled,  and  Italy  was  again  in- 
vaded. Alvinzi,  with  40,000,  was  on  the 
Piave  about  Belluno  ;  Davidowich,  with 
1 8,000,  advanced  through  the  Tyrol ;  and 
the  two  were  to  unite  before  Verona. 
Bonaparte  was  now  superior  in  numbers ; 
he  had  received  reinforcements ;  and  the 
creation  of  the  Italian  legions  had  released 
the  French  garrisons  in  the  conquered 
fortresses.  Yet  in  this  campaign  the  tide 
of  fortune  almost  turned.  At  the  first 
onset  he  met  and  defeated  Alvinzi  between 
Vicenza  and  Bassano,  but  Davidowich  had 
pressed  back  the  French  force  from  Trent, 
and,  threatening  to  take  the  line  of  the 
Adige  in  reverse,  would  have  cut  off 
Bonaparte's  retreat.  He  abandoned,  there- 
fore the  advantage  gained  over  Alvinzi, 
and  hastily  retired  to  save  his  communi- 
cations. After  that  he  concentrated  a 
Verona,  where  Alvinzi  had  followed,  and 
was  in  an  entrenched  position  upon  the 
heights  of  Caldiero.  Bonaparte  attacked 
them,  and  was  repulsed.  Now,  for  the  first 
time  in  Italy,  he  was  in  grave  peril.  His 
rear  was  not  safe,  the  garrison  of  Mantua 
harassed  him  with  fierce  sorties,  Alvinzi 
in  front  threatened  to  enclose  and  besiege 
him  in  Verona. 

He  met  his  danger  with  a  bold  stroke. 
Evacuating  Verona  during  the  night,  he 
carried  his  main  army  to  Ronco,  far  down 
the  Adige,  where  he  took  Alvinzi  in  the 
rear  and  nullified  the  entrenchments  of 
Caldiero.  Then  followed  the  three  days 
fighting  at  the  bridge  of  Areola,  over  the 
Alpone,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Adige. 
Here  the  enemy  had  thrown  up  a  bridge- 
head, and  held  it  so  tenaciously  that 
Alvinzi  was  enabled  to  retreat  from 
Caldiero.  Next  day  Bonaparte,  seeming 
to  retreat,  drew  the  Austrians  down  on 
him,  and  engaged  them  to  their  dis- 
advantage. The  third  day  he  attacked 
and  beat  them  at  Areola,  but  in  an 
action  long  and  hotly  contested.  At  last 
Alvinzi  was  driven  back.  Davidowich, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  gained  a  success 
on  the  side  of  Trent,  but  having  too  long 
delayed  his  attack  instead  of  compromising 
Bonaparte  in  his  advanced  position,  he 
was  compelled  to  fall  back  into  the  Tyrol. 


It  is  said  that  the  happy  issue  of  this 
nearly  adverse  campaign  first  confirmed 
Bonaparte  in  the  opinion,  so  often  after* 
wards  expressed,  that  he  had  been  bom 
under  a  lucky  star. 

Still,  Austria  showed  surprising  vitality, 
and  renewed  the  contest  the  following 
year.  Early  in  January,  Alvinzi  was 
entrusted  with  a  new  invasion.  He  was 
to  advance  now  by  the  valley  of  the  Trent 
with  the  main  army,  while  a  strong 
demonstration  by  a  smaller  force  was  to 
distract  Bonaparte's  attention  on  the  lower 
Adige,  aiming  at  the  relief  of  Mantua. 
Bonaparte  was  in  some  doubt  which  was 
the  true  line  of  attack,  but  he  had  himself 
concentrated  at  Verona,  midway  between 
the  two,  till  certain  news  reached  him  that 
Alvinzi's  was  the  principal  danger.  All 
the  available  French  divisions  were  directed 
upon  Rivoli,  where  Alvinzi,  thinking  that  he 
had  only  one — that  of  Joubert — before 
him,  brought  on  the  battle  of  Rivoli,  and 
was  almost  destroyed.  Meanwhile,  upon 
the  other  line,  Mantua  had  been  relieved, 
but  Bonaparte  fiew  back,  and  fought 
another  successful  engagement.  In  the 
end,  Mantua  surrendered. 

Last  of  all,  the  French  became  the 
aggressors,  and  carried  the  war  across 
the  Austrian  frontier.  Bonaparte,  in  the 
campaign  of  1 797,  aimed  at  Vienna,  the 
very  heart  of  the  Empire.  Once  more 
Austria  gathered  together  her  forces,  and 
entrusted  them  to  the  Archduke  Charles, 
her  best  General,  who  had  but  just 
triumphed  over  Moreau  and  Jourdan  in 
a  series  of  masterly  movements  on  the 
Rhine.  Had  the  Archduke  followed  his 
own  genius  he  would  have  held  the  Tyrol, 
but  he  was  ordered  to  cover  Trieste. 
Bonaparte,  despite  the  winter  snows,  took 
the  straightest  road  to  Vienna,  through 
Carinthia  and  Styria,  and  meeting  the 
Archduke  en  route  dislodged  him  success- 
ively from  the  lines  of  the  Tagliamento 
and  the  Isonzo.  He  held  on  as  far  as 
Leoben,  where  he  agreed  to  an  armistice, 
and  the  preliminaries  to  the  peace  of 
Leoben,  or,  more  exactly,  of  Campo 
Formio,  were  signed.  Except  for  the 
shameful  spoliation  of  Venice,  his  work 
was  over. 
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In  all  this  the  man  has  been  obscured  contempt  was  unmeasured,  as  seen  in  his 

by,     swallowed     up     in,    the    victorious  words    and    deeds :     "  Do    you    think  I 

General.     But  he  was  already  more  than  triumph  in  Italy  to  benefit  those  lawyers  in 

the    brilliantly    successful    soldier.     The  Paris  f "  he  asked  derisively.   He  arrogated 
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little  parienu  Corsican.  with  no  heritage 
but  his  sword,  had  used  it  to  such  good 
purpose  that  within  one  short  year  he  had 
become  the  arbiter  of  nations,  holding  the 
fate  of  princes  and  peoples  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand.  He  was  now  a  power  to  reckon 
with,  respected  with  a  holy  horror  through- 
out Europe,  a  new  force  that  might  carry 
all  before  it.  "  I  am  only  just  beginning," 
he  whispered  to  his  devoted  Junol.  Every 
day  a  new  horizon  opened  before  him,  and 
he  hardly  knew  where  and  how  far  he 
might  go.  It  may  be  that  ideas  of 
sovereign  power  had  not  taken  definite 
shape,  but  he  was  greatly  pleased  when  the 
Milanese  lady  told  him  she  had  dreamt  he 
was  King  of  Italy.  Seeing  that  a  full  year 
later  he  sought  to  carve  out  an  empire  for 
himself  in  the  Far  East,  he  can  hardly 
have  hoped,  as  yet,  to  become  thi'  master 
of  France. 

But    he    hail    already    set  himself   up 
to    defy    the     Directory,    for    whom    his 


complete  independence,  claimed  to  act  as 
a  dictator,  usurping  functions  the  Directory 
never  meant  he  should  exercise.  His 
supremacy  was  shown  in  his  treating  direct 
with  sovereign  Powers  :  in  his  formation, 
propria  molu,  of  the  Cispadane  Republic  ; 
in  his  first  ignoring,  then  thwarting,  at 
last  making  subservient  to  his  will,  the^ 
Political  Officer,  General  Clarke,  whom  the 
Directory  sent  to  control  his  proceedings. 
Whatever  ambitious  projects  were  now 
incubating  in  his  capacious  brain,  they 
went  certainly  far  beyond  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  French  Rejiuhlic.  He  saw  no 
sufticient  prize  for  himself  in  that.  He 
openly  declared  that  a  Republican  form  of 
Government  was  unsuited  to  the  French 
people.  "They  want  a  chief — a  chief 
crowned  with  glorj-,"  he  often  said ;  a 
man,  in  short,  like  himself,  who  would 
gratify  their  pride,  but,  leaving  them  only 
empty  puppets  to  play  with,  would  wieW 
absolute    authority.       It     is     absurd     to 
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suppose  that  even  in  Italy  he  had  not 
already  calculated  the  chances  of  winning 
supienie  power. 

As  his  influence  grew,  so  did  his  im- 
portance and  the  State  he  kept  up.  His 
Court  at  Milan  was  semi-regal  in  its  out- 
ward forms  and  observances.  Bourrienne, 
who  now  joined  him,  found  him  "great 
and  powerful,  surrounded  with  homage  and 
glory."  The  old  friend  made  no  attempt 
to  raise  the  barrier,  to  claim  any  equality  ; 
he  kept  a  discreet  distance  from  his  chief, 
and  gave  up  the  familiar  "thee"  and 
"  thou."  Yet  in  private  life  Bonaparte 
lived  simply,  with  a  perhaps  studied 
austerity  of  morals  and  demeanour.  He 
was  anxious,  a  little  late  in  the  day,  to 
remedy  the  evils  he  had  himself  called 
into  existence — the  systematic  plunder  and 
spoliation  that  so  long  prevailed.  We  find 
him  refusing  with  all  the  indignation  of 
outraged  virtue  the  special  gift  offered  him 


chosen,  he  might  have  amassed  a  gigantic 
fortune  in  Italy.  Evcr^-one  about  him  did 
so,  often  by  his  advice,  for  he  soon 
laughed  away  the  scrupulousness  of  some, 
the  ftmr  de  dilkalesst  that  kept  them  from 
filling  their  pockets.  His  own  share  was 
said  to  he  no  more  than  ^120,000,  of 
which  he  brought  less  than  half  back  to 
Paris,  A  great  portion  of  this,  if  we  are 
to  believe  Bourrienne,  was  derived  from 
the  quicksilver-mines  of  Idria,  which  he 
seized  in  his  advance  through  Carniola 
against  the  Archduke  Charles. 

Yet  one  gathering  sore  rankled  con- 
stantly in  his  heart,  embittering  all  his 
triumphs.  We  have  seen  how  the  young 
bridegroom  tore  himself  from  his  wife's 
arms ;  how,  amid  all  the  anxieties  and 
distractions  of  his  command,  his  first  and 
last  thought  was  for  Josephine.  His  love- 
letters  from  Italy  are  models  of  impassioned 
eloquence,    "  Any  woman,"  says  prudish 


hy  the  Duke  of  Modena.  Salicetti  had 
strongly  urged  him  to  accept  these  four 
millions  of  francs.  "Thank  you,"  said 
Bonaparte,  "  but  1  am  not  going  to  sell 
m)'sclf  for  that  sum."     No  doubt,  had  he 


Madame  de  Remusat,  "would  have  been 
proud  to  receive  them."  Yet  Josephine 
scarcely  answered  them.  Again  and  again 
he  implored  her  to  come  out  and  join 
him.      The  gay  Creole   much    preferred 
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Paris  and  its  round  of  gaieties ;  the  incense 
poured  before  her  as"  Madame  Bonaparte," 
the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  populace 
when  she  appeared  in  the  streets,  the 
gratifying  nickname  of  "  Notre  Dame  des 
Victoires."  She  invented  all  sorts  of 
excuses  to  postpone  departure,  pretended 
to  be  enc/inU;  to  be  too  ill  to  travel.  Then 
Junot  came  on  the  scene,  having  brought 
trophies  to  lay  before  the  Directory.  And 
Josephine  was  afraid  to  let  him  return 
to  Italy  without  her.  Bonaparte  received 
her  with  transports  which  were  but  coldly 
returned.  One  short  week  of  bhss  and 
they  were  again  separated.  The  General 
hurried  off  to  fight  Beaulieu ;  when  he 
flew  back  to  his  wife,  he  missed  her — she 
had  gone  without  notice,  and  on  some  small 
pleasure  jaunt,  to  Genoa. 
Soon,    in    the    frequent    absences    of 


Bonaparte,  anothe 
of  difference  arose 
Whether  Josephi: 
frivolous  may  neve 
but  she  ceitainly  v, 


id  more  serious  cause 
to  sap  his  happiness. 

be  definitely  decided, 
is  an  arrant  flirt.     The 


Taki-  an  kis  Rrlurnfnim  Italy  by  Gairin. 

General-in-Chief  had  rivals,  chief  among 
them  a  gallant  young  hussar,  Hippolyte 
Charles,  General  Le  Clerc's  aide-de-camp ; 
"an  amusing  youth,"  according  to  the 
chroniclers  of  the  time,  for  whom  Josephine 


is  said  to  have  had  an  especial  tendrtsse. 
This  episode  was  possibly  exaggerated 
to    her   disadvantage,    for  we   know  that 


Josephine  was  detested  and  much  maligned 
by  Bonaparte's  family:  but  the  afl"air  ended 
in  his  expulsion  of  Charles  from  the  Army 
of  Italy.  Bonaparte  was,  in  truth,  jealous 
of  everyone  at  that  time. 

This  ardent  love  began  to  abate  in  Italy 
under  the  shocks  of  indifference,  if  not 
positive  ill-usage.  ^Ve  may  see  the  grow- 
ing change  in  the  altered  tone  of  the 
correspondence  which  still  flowed  from 
the  camp  to  the  court  when  they  were 
parted  by  active  service.  It  is  asserted  by 
some  writers  that  Bonaparte  was  tempted 
by  the  proofs  of  his  wife's  unworthiness  to 
put  her  away  from  him,  but  that  he  dreaded 
the  outburst  of  ridicule  that  would  over- 
whelm the  "  conquering  spirit,"  and 
preferred  to  wash  his  dirty  linen  at 
home.  Here,  again,  there  is  probably 
exaggeration.  Napoleon,  whatever  cause 
of  complaint  he  may  have  had  against  her, 
never  lost  his  attachment  to  Josephine. 
They  agreed  to  differ ;  he  went  his  own 
way,  and  was,  as  we  know,  involved  in 
many  serious  affaim  dc  caur,  but  he  liked 
his  wife  to  the  very  last.  He  was,  indeed, 
as  all  his  actions  proved,  constant  in  his 
affections  to  his  own  belongings.  His 
munificent  kindness  to  his  own  family  is 
one  of  the  best  and  most  saving  traits  in 
his  character. 
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By  ROBERT   HICHENS. 


BURN  HAM  was  a  thorny  man.  His 
cleverness,  which  was  considerable, 
drove  him  rather  to  sarcasm  than  to  sym- 
pathy. He  knew  the  world  well,  and  had 
a  contempt  for  it.  Very  strong  in  character 
himself,  he  was  disposed  to  believe  those 
about  him  very  weak,  and,  as  he  was 
naturally  outspoken,  he  took  no  pains 
whatever  to  conceal  a  view  which  could 
scarcely  render  him  popular  with  the 
general  public.  Yet,  Bumham  had  his 
friends,  chiefly  men,  and  they  were  not 
inclined  to  desert  him,  although  in  trying 
moments  they  sometimes  compared  him 
unfavourably  with  all  the  famous  bad- 
tempered  characters  of  history.  As  to 
women,  many  of  them  found  Burnham 
very  attractive.  He  was  one  of  the  large, 
loose-limbed,  raw-boned  giants  in  whom 
the  weaker  sex  personify  strength.  In 
his  rugged  features  there  was  a  certain 
grim  beauty,  and  the  fires  that  now  and 
then  blazed  up  in  his  deep-set  eyes  seemed 
to  betoken  a  nature  to  which  passion  was 
no  stranger — a  nature  that  could  feel 
deeply  and  suffer  bravely.  In  fact.  Bum- 
ham  could  calmly  suffer  pain,  but  not 
small  annoyances,  or  the  trivial  interrup- 
tions to  continuity  of  thought  and  conduct 
that  swarm,  like  ants,  on  the  ant-hills  of 
social  life.  As  a  young  man  he  had  been 
in  Parliament,  and  had  shown  great  abilitv, 
but  he  was  so  cantankerous  that  he  couid 
never  get  into  a  Ministry,  despite  the 
influence  of  his  father.  Lord  Shaw,  a 
Peer  who,  it  was  said,  gave  so  much 
money  to  the  Conservative  cause  that  he 
never  had  enough  left  to  buy  himself  a 
new  hat  or  a  decent  pair  of  boots.  Very 
possibly  it  was  the  period  he  spent  in  the 
House  which  developed  in  Bumham  one 
of  his  most  prominent  characteristics — a 


hatred  of  chatter.  Not  even  the  late  Mr. 
Carlyle  appreciated  a  rich  and  mellow 
silence  more  keenly  than  Derrick  Bum- 
ham. He  bathed  in  it,  like  a  big  boy  in 
the  sea.  He  gloried  in  it  with  a  sense  of 
physical  well-being.  Loving  silence  so 
much,  need  it  be  stated  that  Bumham  was 
no  ladies'  man  ?  Bom  a  pronounced 
bachelor,  he  remained  single  at  the  mature 
age  of  forty-two,  and  Lord  Shaw  began  to 
grow  feeble  in  fear  of  seeing  his  title 
perish,  his  peerage  go  down  into  the  dust. 
For  Bumham  was  his  only  son  and  the  last 
of  his  name. 

After  giving  up  politics  —  in  a  most 
characteristic  address  to  his  astounded 
constituents — Burnham  proceeded  to  shake 
the  dust  of  London  vigorously  from  his 
feet.  He  disappeared  from  his  countr}' 
and  made  many  wanderings,  so  many 
indeed  that  he  gained  among  his  friends 
the  name  of  the  Darwaysh,  a  title 
that  seemed  specially  appropriate  to  a 
man  who  was  not  only  a  chartered 
vagabond,  but  one  who  could  inspire  fear 
without  weapons,  and  who  was  essentially 
haughty  if  not  actually  offensive.  For  a 
long  while  Burnham  was  away.  Now  a 
rumour  reached  London  that  he  was  in 
Persia,  then  that,  finding  the  subjects  of 
the  Shah  intolerably  garrulous,  he  had  fled 
into  India.  Apparently  only  the  fear  of  talk- 
ative iNIahatmas  kept  him  from  an  attempt 
to  explore  Tibet,  and  eventually  the  Great 
Sahara  Desert  received  him  into  her  ample 
bosom,  and  in  a  prolonged  camp  life 
Burnham  developed  to  an  almost  danger- 
ous extent  his  passion  for  the  peace  of 
which  modern  existence  is  the  avowed 
enemy.  From  Sahara  he  came  back  to 
England,  and  turned  up  one  day  in  London, 
burnt    almost    into    the   semblance   of  a 
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darkle,  more  rugged  than  ever,  with  an 
enormous  coal  -  black  beard  and  the 
peculiar  walk  that  is  characteristic  of 
those  who  have  gone  much  barefoot. 
Clad  in  a  loose  suit  of  tweed  and  a  pot 
hat,  he  slouched  calmly  along  Piccadilly — 
it  was  early  May — turned  up  Half  Moon 
Street,  and  rapped  authoritatively  at  the 
front  door  of  his  friend,  Sir  Henry 
Verrers. 

The  servant  showed  him  in,  and  Verrers, 
at  first  under  the  impression  that  he  was 
being  intruded  upon  by  an  unknown  bush- 
ranger of  peculiarly  ferocious  appearance, 
melted  from  stiff  inquiry  into  hearty 
welcome  when  he  was  convinced  that 
the  Great  Sahara  had  indeed  given  up 
her  child  at  last.  Verrers  was  a  remark- 
able contrast  to  Burnham.  He  was  a 
thorough  man  about  town,  very  smart, 
very  fond  of  the  world,  a  great  diner-out, 
a  great  lover  of  women's  society.  Never- 
theless, he  and  Burnham  had  always  got 
on  since  they  were  boys  together  at  Eton. 
For  Verrers  understood  Burnham,  and 
liked  him  so  well  that  he  would  even  sit 
and  smoke  with  him  for  hours  in  a  silence 
as  complete,  if  not  as  warmly  intellectual, 
as  the  famous  silence  in  which  Carlyle 
and  Tennyson  found  such  depths  of  satisfy- 
ing pleasure. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  the  two 
friends  not  having  met  for  about  five 
years,  it  seemed  inevitable  that  a  few 
words  should  pass  between  them. 

"  Married  yet  ?"  said  Burnham. 

"Devil  a  bit,"  Verrers  replied.  "You  ?'' 

Burnham  shook  his  shoulders  with  a 
great  laugh. 

"Women  don't  exactly  swarm  in  the 
desert,"  he  said.  Then  he  added,  after  a 
moment  that  seemed  devoted  to  reflection, 
"  Thank  God  ! " 

"Come,  come,  Derrick,"  said  Verrers, 
handing  him  a  cigar ;  "  women  are  all 
right.  You  ought  to  marry  and  give  your 
father  an  heir." 

Burnham  lit  the  cigar. 

"Women  talk  too  much,"  he  said; 
"  and  a  talking  mouth  's  a  deuced  ugly 
thing  to  look  at.  That 's  why  London  's 
ihe  most  hideous  place  in  the  world.  In 
the  East  the  men  chatter,  it 's  true  ;  but, 


at  any  rate,  the  women  generally  hold 
their  tongue  in  public." 

**  You  're  as  bad  as  ever." 

"  Worse.  I  've  learnt  the  splendour  of 
silence.  You  live  at  race  meetings  and 
balls  ;  you  don't  know  it." 

And  then  they  smoked  quietly  for  about 
half  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  that  period, 
Burnham  said — 

**  Anything  special  in  London  ?  " 

"  In  the  political  world  ?" 

"  Heavens !  no ;  they  're  all  speechif3ring 
as  usual,  of  course.  Anything  to  see,  I 
mean  ?  " 

"  A  few  thousand  pictures,  mostly  rotten. 
Several  strong  men " 

"  I  can  look  at  myself  in  the  glass, 
thanks." 

"Just  so.  Plenty  of  musical  comedies, 
all  silly,  all  over-dressed  and  under-funny  ; 
two  goodish  melodramas,  and — yes,  by  the 
way — a  marvellous  ballet." 

"  That 's  more  like  it,"  said  Burnham. 

"  To  be  sure — ^}'0u  always  liked  women 
in  ballets,  I  remember,  because  they  say 
everything  in  dumb  show." 

"  The  mime  is  a  blessed  thing." 

Verrers  had  been  looking  at  Burnham 
with  the  expression  of  a  man  in  whom  a 
very  definite  idea  is  dawning. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  laconically,  struck 
almost  speechless  by  slowly  crowding 
thoughts. 

"Where's  this  mar\'ellous  ballet,  and 
why 's  it  mar\'ellous  ?  " 

"  At  the  Continental  Theatre." 

"  Well  ?  " 

'*  Why 's  it  marvellous  ?  Oh,  well,  the 
music  *s  good,  the  women  are  pretty,  and 

so  on." 

"  The  music  and  the  women  always  were 
pretty  there.     Is  that  all  ?  " 

Verrers  hesitated. 

"  The  miming  's  devilish  good,"  he  said 

at  last. 

"  Oh  !  I  '11  po  there  to-night." 

Verrers  smiled  a  rather  satisfied  smile. 

"Dine  with  me?  Prince's,  eight 
o'clock." 

"No,  thank  you.  I  can't  eat  in  a 
deafening  uproar  of  ugly  voices.  Sahara  s 
spoilt  me  for  that." 

•'  Here  then  ?  " 
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"  That 's  better." 

Burn  ham  departed.  Verrers  laughed 
quietly  to  himself.  He  liked  Bumham, 
and  he  loved  ajoke.  Knowing  his  friend's 
peculiarities  almost  by  heart,  he  thought 
the  evening  might  yield  him  a  novel 
experience. 

They  had  a  quiet  dinner  in  Half  Moon 
Street,  and  drove  down  to  the  great  theatre. 
Verrers  had  taken  two  stalls  in  the  middle 
of  the  front  row.  This  position  gave  them 
the  full  benefit  of  the  orchestra,  but  Bum- 
ham  had  no  pecu- 
liar hatred  of  a 
musical  noise. 
Instruments  never 
grated  on  him  as 
human  voices  did. 
They  expressed  a 
thousand  vague 
emotions,  but  pos- 
sessed no  minds  of 
their  own,  and 
could  not  be  ego- 
tistical, vain,  scan- 
dalous, imbecile, 
lying,  and  hypo- 
critical;  they 
might  utter  a 
frivolity,  it  is  true, 
but  at  least  it  was 
not  their  own 
frivolity,  and  that 
which  is  filtered 
through  a  flute,  an 
oboe,  or  even  a  big 

drum,  gains  a  grace  ,^ 

from  the  filter,  and 

is  far  less  unpleasant  than  if  it  came 
direct,  and  in  words,  from  the  lips  of  the 
composer.  An  orchestra,  while  it  delivers, 
often  beautifies  and  seems  to  veil  in  happy 
tears  or  in  sweet  laughter  its  message,  the 
sentences  of  one  perhaps  dead  or  faraway. 

The  house  was  packed.  Bumham  re- 
marked upon  it. 

"  What  a  diabolical  crowd  ! "  he  said, 
with  an  air  of  personal  injury. 

"  You  can't  have  a  public  place  kept 
empty  for  you,  old  chap." 

"  These  stalls  are  much  too  close 
together." 

"  You  want  the  Sahara  to  stretch  your 
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legs  in.    The  management  c 
it  pay." 

The  orchestra  struck  up,  the  curtain 
drew  up,  and  a  peculiarly  bulbous  young 
man,  in  a  flesh-coloured  costume  that 
looked  like  his  skin,  proceeded  to  dance 
his  muscles  to  the  strains  of  a  minuet. 
Bumham  fumed. 

"  Why  on  earth  did  you  bring  me  here 
before  the  time  for  the  ballet?"  he 
exclaimed.  "This  sort  of  thing's 
a  nuisance.      That   fellow  's    shamefully 


badly   developed — all  arms,   no    legs   at 
all." 

He  looked  away  and  lighted  a  huge 
cigar.  The  dancing  muscles  and  the 
minuet  had  thrown  him  into  a  vile  humour. 
Verrers  let  him  rest  and  made  no  reply. 
A  soft  answer  seldom  turned  away  Bum- 
ham's  wrath,  but  no  answer  sometimes 
did.  The  bulbous  young  man  broke  a 
few  chairs,  lifted  a  few  cannon  balls, 
kicked  a  perspiring  "  super"  with  a  piteous 
face  into  the  air  and  caught  him  on  one 
foot,  and  then  retired  with  the  parting 
gestures  of  a  circus-rider  amid  general 
applause.     Immediately  upon    his  retreat 
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there  was  an  enormous  influx  of  young 
men  into  the  stalls.  Burnham  jerked  his 
head  contemptuously  in  the  direction  of 
their  sidling  shirt-fronts, 

•'  What 's  up  now  ?  "  he  said.  "  What's 
brought  all  those  fools  here  ?  " 

"  The  same  thing  that 's  brought  us — 
the  ballet." 

"  H*m !  " 

Then  the  overture  began,  and  the 
diminishing  curtain  exposed  .  the  usual 
fantastic  market  -  place,  with  harbour 
beyond,  palaces  to  right  and  left,  fisher- 
folk,  vendors  of  wares,  soldiers,  sailors, 
old  dodderers,  and  dancing-girls.  Nobody 
seemed  to  be  paying  much  attention  to  it 
all  or  to  think  it  very  wonderful.  And 
certainly  Burnham  was  not  struck  with 
admiration. 

'*  This  is  all  very  much  the  same  as  it  was 
five  years  ago,"  he  said.  **Who  are  the 
principals  ?  " 

He  glanced  at  the  programme.  On  it 
one  name  was  starred  in  enormous  black 
letters — Elise  Vancourt.  He  had  been 
away  for  five  years  and  it  was  unfamiliar 
to  him. 

"  She  good  ?  "  he  asked. 

Verrers  nodded  with  twinkling  eyes. 

"  People  think  so,  lucky  for  me.  I  'm 
on  the  Syndicate  that  runs  the  place,  and 
money  *s  simply  pouring  in." 

Burnham  grunted,  tried  to  stretch  his 
long  legs,  and  was  brought  up  short  by  the 
fence  that  shut  in  the  orchestra. 

**  Hang  your  Syndicate,"  he  muttered  ; 
**  they  run  the  place  for  dwarfs." 

A  hurricane  of  applause  turned  his  atten- 
tion from  his  personal  discomforts.  Elise 
Vancourt  had  just  entered  upon  the  scene. 
She  was  not  a  dancer,  but  a  mime,  and 
carried  on  her  slim  shoulders  the  burden 
of  the  ballet's  story.  She  looked  young, 
grave,  and  cheerless,  and  seemed  not 
enough  made  up  behind  the  violently 
glaring  footlights.  As  in  the  story  she 
was  poor,  she  was  attired  in  rags,  and 
Burnham  noticed  that  her  hands  were 
dirtv.  He  looked  her  over  with  cold 
surprise  while  the  stupendous  applause 
continued. 

**  This  your  star.'*"  he  said  to  Verrers. 

Verrers  nodded. 


**  I  never  saw  a  plainer  woman.** 

**  That 's  what  everybody  says." 

"  She's  not  made  up." 

"  No." 

"  She 's  got  grimy  hands." 

"  Yes." 

**  Realism,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Possibly." 

At  last  the  clapping  ceased,  and  Elise 
Vancourt  began  to  act.  The  dirty  hands 
were  certainly  expressive.  Burnham  soon 
found  his  attention  rivetted,  but  he  still 
thought  the  face  remarkably  plain,  and 
several  times  said  under  his  breath  to 
Verrers — 

"  The  ugliest  star  I  ever  saw  in  my  life." 

And  each  time  he  said  so,  Ferrers 
answered— 

**  Exactly.    She  *s  making  our  fortunes.** 

As  a  rule,  pantomime  is  a  slightly  irri- 
tating form  of  art  to  the  keen  observer, 
who  cannot  fail  to  notice  that  the  per- 
formers always  seem  to  be  with  difficulty 
suppressing  words  that  are  fluttering  upon 
their  lips.  And  this  struggle  against  a 
natural  impulse  creates  a  feeling  of  unrest, 
a  sensation  that  pantomime  is  a  tattered 
art.  But  in  the  pantomime  of  Elise  Van- 
court  nothing  seemed  to  be  repressed.  On 
the  contrary,  gesture  appeared  to  be  an 
entirely  sufficient  language  for  her.  Her 
lips  never  formed  silent  words.  Her  mind 
was  not  apparently  fixed  upon  a  secret 
dialogue  to  which  she  was  carefully  fitting 
all  her  motions.  This  fact  won  upon 
Burnham  by  degrees.  It  was  peculiarly 
grateful  to  a  man  of  his  curious  tempera- 
ment. It  soothed  and  calmed  him.  He 
forgot  the  length  of  his  legs.  His  ill- 
temper  vanished.  His  eyes  never  left  the 
face  and  figure  of  this  very  plain  young 
woman,  who  looked  as  if  she  had  been 
starved  and  beaten.  When  the  tableau 
curtains  closed  on  the  first  scene  Verrers 
turned  to  him  and  said — 

'*  You  're  right — she 's  awfully  plain." 

Burnham  did  not  receive  the  remark  with 
any  complaisance. 

"If  she 'd  put  on  a  little  make-up  she 'd 
be  all  right,"  he  said  ;  **  those  footlights 
would  make  any  unpainted  woman  look 
plain." 

Verrers  smiled,   and   Burnham    retired 
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into  himself,  staring  hard  at  the  tableau 
curtains,  which  were  of  red  plush,  a 
material  that,  as  a  rule,  was  peculiarly 
offensive  to  his  eye.  When  they  parted 
again,  he  leaned  forward  until  his  black 
beard  nearly  got  entangled  in  the  busy 
bows  of  the  fiddlers.  The  story  of  the 
ballet,  which  had  opened  quietly,  now 
took  a  more  dramatic  turn.  The  fluttering 
dancers  had  fled  upstairs  three  steps  at 
a  time  to  change  their  dresses,  and  Elise 
Vancourt  had  the  stage  to  herself  for  a 
few  minutes.  Opera-glasses  were  raised 
all  over  the  house,  and  even  the  man  with 
a  cough  forgot  to  proclaim  his  trouble.  It 
was  then  that  she  revealed  herself.  Gesture 
and  genius  can  display  life,  the  soul,  the 
human  heart,  the  beauty  and  the  horror  of 
sorrow,  the  ugliness  and  the  grandeur  of 
joy,  all  things,  all  wonders,  all  regrets,  all 
aspirations,  without  a  word,  a  sigh,  a  sob. 
The  silence  speaks,  and  a  speaking  silence 
has  the  most  marvellous  of  all  voices. 
For  there  is  mystery  in  it  to  terrify,  and 
there  is  magic  in  it  to  entrance.  And 
there  is  the  meaning  of  death  in  it  to  thrill 
the  living.  And  there  is  the  dignity  of 
quiet  in  it  and  the  ineffable  serenity  of 
suffering  that  needs  no  voice  to  cry  its 
stor}'.  At  a  point  in  this  scene  even  the 
orchestra  was  hushed  ;  the  violins  no 
longer  wailed,  the  tinkling  guitars  shook 
out  no  more  their  amours.  And  Burnham 
seemed  to  be  once  again  far  away  in  the 
desert,  and  to  watch  those  great  stars  of 
Africa  while  all  his  followers  slept.  But 
gradually  those  great  stars  faded  until  only 
one  was  left.  He  gazed  at  it  almost  as 
a  saint  gazes  upward  at  a  vision  of 
Heaven,  and  saw  the  white,  thin  face  of 
a  woman. 

This  scene  melted  without  pause  into 
the  next,  which  was  a  gorgeous  setting  of 
jewels  and  silver  for  a  premiere  danseuse  in 
a  yard  of  tulle. 

Burnham  got  up. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  Verrers  said. 

"  Out,"  said  Burnham,  and  was  gone. 

Verrers  sprang  up  and  followed  him. 
Burnham  was  sitting  on  a  lounge  in  a  quiet 
corner. 

**  My  dear  fellow,  you  *re  missing " 

"An    anticlimax,    I.  know.      Spangles 


after  truth,  tulle  after  passion,  legs  after  a 
soul.     So  much  the  better." 

Verrers*  lips  twisted  oddly  under  his 
moustache. 

*'  You  admire  her  }  "  he  said. 

**  What's  the  good  of  talking  about  it?" 
said  Burnham  curtly. 

He  was  smoking  furiously  and  staring 
straight  before  him  with  blazing  eyes. 
But  Verrers,  for  once,  did  not  respect  his 
friend's  eccentricity. 

"Would  you  like  to  be  introduced  to 
Miss  Vancourt }  "  he  asked. 

Burnham  looked  at  him  swiftly. 

**  She  *s  a  pleasant  woman,  a  really 
excellent  talker,"  Verrers  added  quietly. 

**  No,  thank  you,"  growled  Burnham, 
with  a  frown. 

**So  well-informed  and  full  of  wit. 
Never  at  a  loss  for  a  word." 

"Who  is,  in  this  infernal  age.^  If  I 
were  her  maker,  I  'd  strike  her  dumb  and 
leave  her  alone  with  her  genius.  What 
more  does  she  want  ?  " 

And  then  they  discussed  their  drinks  in 
silence,  till  a  brilliant  strain  of  music 
caught  Verrers'  attention.  He  got  up  and 
seized  hold  of  Bumham's  mighty  arm. 

"  It's  the  second  ballet— you  must  come. 
She  impersonates  Fame  in  it." 

Burnham  allowed  himself  to  be  led  off. 

The  second  ballet  was  very  short,  being 
only  in  one  scene,  but  it  was  excessively 
gorgeous.  The  whole  depth  of  the  stage 
was  used.  It  blazed  with  coloured  light, 
and  at  the  back  of  it  there  was  a  long 
sloping  hill  of  some  material  that  looked 
like  transparent  crystal,  lit  from  below, 
and  rising  to  a  golden  door.  Rows  of 
dancing-girls  stretched  from  the  base  of 
the  crystal  to  the  footlights.  The  trumpets 
pealed  and  the  drums  thundered. 

**  She  enters  through  that  door,"  Verrers 
murmured  to  Burnham. 

He  fastened  his  eyes  upon  it  and  laid 
his  great  hands  upon  the  arms  of  his  stall. 
A  waltz,  a  galop,  a  fanfare  were  played. 
Then  the  music  swelled  into  a  swinging 
and  immensely  ornate  march.  The  golden 
door  crept  softly  backward,  and  in  the 
glowing  aperture — far  off,  high  up,  a  slim 
golden  figure  appeared  and  descended 
slowly  upon  the  transparent  ground. 
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It  is  a  strange  profession  to  have  to 
realise,  to  embody,  a  great  idea,  a  thing 
men  seek  for  or  die  to  gain,  a  wonder  that 
women  spend  their  lives,  their  strength, 
sometimes  even  their  virtue,  to  grasp.  It 
has  a  thousand  shapes,  and  yet  is  invisible. 
We  behold  it  in  an  ugly  cross  that  rests 
against  a  red  tunic,  in  the  hideous  scar 
that  defiles  and  glorifies  a  young  face,  in 
an  empty  sleeve,  in  the  staring  eyes  of  a 
blind  man,  in  a  little  book  that  lies  on  a 
table,  in  a  yard  of  painted  canvas,  in 
a  sheet  of  music,  in  a  square  of  graven 
marble,  in  the  passing  of  a  funeral  pro- 
cession, in  a  statue  that  surveys  a  dingy 
square,  in  a  withered  wTeath,  in  a  bit  of 
stained  and  discoloured  ribbon.  We  hear 
it  in  a  name  or  in  a  roll  of  muffled  drums. 
We  touch  it  in  touching  a  corpse  some- 
times, and  sometimes  in  touching  a  face 
that  is  wet  with  tears.  We  hear  it  as  we 
pass  upon  the  turf  above  a  tomb.  We 
breathe  it  in  the  mysterious  air  of  a  vault. 
We  know  we  are  near  it  when  the  earth 
trembles  before  the  coming  of  a  host,  or 
when  a  sudden  silence  falls  upon  a  crowd 
of  men. 

This  girl,  as  she  moved  from  the  golden 
door  and  slowly  descended  till  she 
reached  the  mass  of  dancers  who  bowed 
down  before  her,  seemed  to  Bumham 
to  sum  up  and  to  give  out  to  his  eyes  and 
to  his  soul  in  the  most  vivid  and  concen- 
trated form  all  the  dreamy  desires,  realis- 
ations, devotions,  and  denials  that  have 
clustered  in  all  ages,  that  cluster  still  in 
our  age,  about  the  awful  steps  of  Fame. 
Her  face  was  white  above  her  golden 
robe  beneath  her  golden  crown.  The 
hands,  once  dirty,  were  white,  too,  now 
as  the  hands  of  an  angel.  Her  eyes  were 
no  longer  full  of  physical  suffering  and 
of  stan-ation,  or  even  of  passion  and  of 
despair.  They  shone  with  an  expression 
of  lofty  and  of  brilliant  calm,  that  might 
have  drawn  a  world  of  puny  pigmies  to 
rise  up  and  do  great  deeds.  She  was  no 
longer  a  thin  and  plain  young  woman, 
she  was  a  grand  embodied  idea.  She  was 
the  very  soul  of  all  things  fine  and  noble, 
and  worthy  of  reward  and  of  imperish- 
able memorials.  Her  bearing  was  rather 
holy  than  triumphant.     Her   hands  were 


formed  for  blessing,  and  for  the  recep- 
tion of  those  divine  sacrifices  which 
the  men  and  women  who  have  won 
the  purest  fame  have  ever  simply 
made.  As  she  stood  there,  and  crowned 
figures,  emblematic  of  the  warrior,  the 
martyr,  the  dreamer  whose  dream  opened 
a  new  world  to  mankind,  the  virgin  who 
led  a  host,  the  poet  child  who  died  to  live 
upon  men's  lips  for  ever,  she  blotted  out 
the  visionary  crowd  that  hemmed  her  in, 
and  seemed  to  stand  in  a  magnificent 
solitude  created  for  her  to  inhabit  and 
make  divine  by  her  presence.  The  effect 
of  her  mere  appearance,  lit  up  by  the  soul 
within,  was  stupendous,  was  overwhelming. 
Even  the  least  emotional,  the  stupidest 
man  in  the  enormous  audience  felt  the 
very  breath  of  Fame  upon  his  cheek  as  he 
gazed  at  her,  the  very  light  of  Fame 
dazzling  his  eyes  and  beating  upon  his 
heart. 

Burnham  and  Verrers  left  the  theatre  in 
silence  and  walked  to  Half  Moon  Street. 
They  entered  the  house,  drank,  smoked — 
all  in  silence.  It  even  seemed  that  they 
would  part  in  silence,  for  Bumham  had  on 
his  coat  and  was  almost  out  of  the  door, 
when  he  said  abruptly — 

"You  know  her .'^" 

"Yes.  Scarcely  anyone  does.  But  you 
see,  I  'm  one  of  the  Syndicate." 

"You  say  she's  a  good  talker,  witty, 
amusing  ?  " 

Verrers  nodded,  and  a  smile  stole  to  his 
lips. 

"  I  'm  hanged  if  I  believe  you ! " 
Burnham  said,  and  was  gone  in  an  instant. 

Verrers  lay  back  in  his  chair  and 
laughed. 

"  What  follows  ?  "  he  murmured,  as  he 
lit  another  cigar. 

What  actually  did  follow  was  that 
Bumham  went  to  the  Continental  night 
after  night  for  three  weeks,  sitting  always 
in  a  front  stall,  until  this  woman,  whom  he 
silently  called  the  Blessed  Mime,  instinct- 
ively looked  for  his  mighty  figure  and 
engrossed  eyes  directly  she  stepped  upon 
the  stage.  Meanwhile,  he  avoided  every- 
body, never  went  inside  his  clubs,  and 
lived  for  the  moment  a  life  as  solitary  as 
the  life  he  had  led  in  the  Great  Sahara. 
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E  WAS  THB  VERT  S 


He  was  possessed,  and  desired  to  meet  no  As  he  despatched  the  telegram  he  cursed 

ODe  who  could  interfere  with  this  posses-  himself  for  a  fool,  and  said  to  himself  that 

sion,  which  glorified  his  loneliness.     But  he  was  pulling  away  the   foundation- card 

at    last    the    inevitable    happened.      One  on  which  the  whole  stability  cf  his  frail 

morning  he  wired  to  Vcrrers —  castle   depended.      He    knew   that  quite 

"Hangvou  for  a  Syndicate-monger,  but  well.    Yet  he  had  to  do  it.     No  answer 

introduce  ine !— Birnham."  came  from  Verrers  that  day,  but  at  twelve 
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o'clock  on  the  following  morning  Burnham 
received  a  reply — 

"She  asks  me  to  bring  you  to-day — 
three. — Verrers." 

Bumham's  mighty  frame  trembled  as  he 
read.  He  pulled  furiously  at  his  beard 
and  stared  at  the  tinted  paper,  knitting  his 
heavy  brows.  Then  he  sat  down  violently, 
telling  the  telegraph-boy  to  wait.  He  took 
a  form  and  scrawled — 

**  Can't  come. — Burnham." 

The  boy  took  it  and  evaporated. 
Scarcely  had  he  vanished  before  Burnham 
bounced  up,  gained  the  door  with  a  stride, 
and  was  out  after  him.  But  the  boy  was 
gone,  driven  perhaps  by  Fate.  Burnham 
asked  himself  the  question,  standing 
largely  in  the  street  in  an  attitude  of 
distracted  doubt  that  petrified  the  pigmy 
passers-by.  Unable  to  decide,  he  took  a 
sudden  resolution,  yelled  in  a  voice  of 
thunder  to  a  wandering  cab-driver,  plunged 
into  his  cab,  and  was  driven — wearing  a 
pair  of  slippers  and  a  cap  which  he  had 
hastily  seized  as  the  nearest  thing  to 
hand — to  Half  Moon  Street.  He  found 
Verrers  only  just  up. 

**  Got  my  wire  ?  "  the  latter  inquired. 

•*  Of  course.     Got  mine  ?  " 

"  Yours— no  !  " 

"  You  will  in  a  minute  or  two." 

"What  does  it  say.^" 

"  You  '11  see  when  it  comes.  Give  me 
a  pipe  and  let  me  think." 

Verrers  glanced  at  the  cap  and  slippers 
and  sat  down,  smiling,  to  wait  for  the 
telegram.  When  it  came  and  he  had  read 
it,  his  face  changed  and  he  swore  softly. 
His  murmured  oaths  made  Burnham 
glance  up. 

"That  telegram's  a  lie,"  he  said. 

Verrers  looked  still  more  perplexed. 

"  I  can  come,  I  am  coming,"  Burnham 
continued. 

"  In  those  slippers  ?  " 

Burnham  saw  for  the  first  time  that  he 
had  them  on. 

"  No,  in  a  pair  of  your  best  boots,"  he 
rejoined. 

"Well,  of  all  the " 

"  Shut  up.  Don't  make  a  row.  You 
know  how  I  hate  talking." 


And  Burnham  relapsed  into  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  furious  meditation.  He 
lunched — still  meditating — with  Verrerj, 
then  the  latter  sent  for  a  cab.  Meanwhile, 
Burnham  tried  to  get  on  a  pair  of  Verrers' 
boots  and  failed.  His  feet  were  much 
too  large. 

"  I  shall  have  to  go  in  these,"  he  said, 
looking  ruefully  at  the  slippers,  "  or " 

The  servant  announced  that  the  cab 
was  at  the  door. 

"  Or  not  at  all." 

He  stood  hesitating,  and  winding  his 
beard  into  a  spiral  with  one  uneasy  hand. 

"She  talks  well,  you  say,"  he  threw  at 
Verrers. 

"  W^hen  she 's  in  the  mood." 

"  Pray  Heaven  she  won't  be  in  the 
mood  to-day.     I  *11  come." 

Elise  Vancourt  lived  in  Hamilton  Road. 
As  they  drove  there  Verrers  said  to 
Burnham — 

"  I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  Miss 
Vancourt,  like  most  of  these  brilliant 
women,  is  very  capricious." 

Burnham  grunted. 

"  She  can  be  most  delightful,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  she  takes  a  dislike  to 
you,  it  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  she  won't 
speak  to  you  at  all." 

The  big  man,  who  was  usually  so 
assertive,  looked  positively  anxious. 

"  By  Jove,  Verrers  1 "  he  exclaimed  ; 
"  by  Jove  1  that'd  make  things  awkward. 
D'you  think " 

"  I  'm  only  doubtful  about  the  slippers," 
Verrers  rejoined,  looking  at  them  as  the 
London  bootblack  looks  at  the  leathers 
he  wishes  to  perform  on — in  pity  mingled 
with  contempt.  "  Miss  Vancourt  is  very 
particular  about  dress  and  neatness 
generally." 

Burnham  shook  with  a  large  agitation. 

"  But  hang  it  I  "  he  exclaimed  ;  "  she 
wears  dirty  hands  in  that  first  ballet." 

"  She  is  an  artist.  She  is  meant  there 
to  be  of  the  lowest  class  and  poor.  Private 
life 's  another  matter.     Here  we  are." 

Burnham  made  a  plunge  forward. 

"I'll  get  out.  I  won't  come  in — 
I  '11 " 

"  Nonsense  1  She  has  stayed  at  home 
to   see  you.     It    would    be   outrageously 
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rode  to  back  out  now.  Is  Miss  Vancourt 
at  home  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  said  the  servant. 

He  looked  at  Bumliam. 

"  Will  you  come  this  way.  Sir .'' "  he 
said.  Then  he  turned  to  Verrers  and 
opened  a  door  on  the  right  of  the  hall. 

"  Miss  Vancourt  wished  you  just  to  look 


seemed  suddenly  to  have  attained  a 
gigantic  size,  to  be  larger,  far  larger  than 
those  of  a  negro  comedian.  He  had  left 
the  cap  on  the  hall  table.  For  a  moment 
he  was  alone  in  the  pretty  drawing-room, 
which  was  full  of  flowers,  singing  birds  in 
big  cages,  pictures,  and  Oriental  china. 
As  he  looked  hastily  round,  he  was  over- 


S  ACCUSTOMED  T 


at  that  contract.  Sir  Henry,  if  you  kindly 
will.     She  wants  your  advice." 

"  As  one  of  the  Syndicate.     Certainly. 
Go    on,    Bumham.      I  'II     come     in    a 


And  Verrers  vanished,  closing  the  door 
sharply  behind  him.  Bumham'.-i  "  But  I 
say,  Verrers — hang  it!"  was  drowned  in 
a  bang.  The  footman  was  holding  open 
a  second  door.  There  was  nothing  for  it 
hut  to  walk  in.  Bumham  did  so,  seeing, 
feeling   nothing  but   his  slippers,  which 
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whelmed  with  a  sense  of  the  outrage  he 
was  committing  in  entering  upon  such 
enchanted  ground  on  such  disgraceful 
feet.  His  dark  face  grew  hot  with  a 
very  unfamiliar  blush,  and  he  found 
himself  passionately  longing  after  the 
Sahara  Desert.  Really,  if  his  hostess  did 
decline  to  have  anjihing  to  do  with  a 
man  dressed  for  a  den  instead  of  for  a 
drawing-room,  it  would  not  be  surprisinr-. 
The  door  opened.  Bumham  sprani; 
round.      There    stood    Fame       She    wns 
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quietly  dressed  iu  black.  Her  dark  hair 
was  simply  done,  rather  in  the  fashion  of 
an  Italian  .  peasant  girl,  and  without  a 
fringe.  Off  the  stage,  her  face  was  pale 
and  even  plain,  but  full  of  the  power  and 
authority  of  intellect,  illuminated  by  the 
passion  of  a  strongly  emotional  tempera- 
ment. She  came  forward,  holding  out  her 
hand,  and  as  she  did  so,  Burnham  saw  her 
dark  eyes  rest  for  the  flash  of  an  instant 
upon  the  slippers.  That  moment  was 
one  of  the  worst  in  his  life.  He  never 
forgot  it. 

He  took  her  hand  and  sat  down  in  a 
strange  confusion.  She,  too,  sat  down,  saying 
nothing.  Silence  reigned.  For  the  first 
time  Burnham  feared,  hated,  and  longed 
to  break  it.  He  stammered  out  a  word 
of  thanks  to  INIiss  Vancourt  for  receiving 
him.  She  smiled  and  bowed  her  head, 
but  did  not  speak.  Like  most  people  who 
are  fond  of  silence,  Burnham  was  by  no 
means  an  adept  at  small  talk.  Nor  had 
he  ever  desired  to  be  one  till  to-day.  But 
now  he  envied  the  most  imbecile  of 
London's  male  tittle-tattlers. 

"I  have  been  very  much  out  of  the 
world  lately,"  he  began,  in  the  hollow 
roaring  voice  of  the  big  man  in  distress. 
He  glanced  from  Miss  Vancourt  to  the 
slippers  and  back  again.  **  In  the  desert, 
Sahara — you  know.  An  unconventional 
life  out  there." 

Still  no  word. 

"I  fear"— he  floundered— " such  a  life 
tends  to  make  one  forget  the — ^the  etiquette 
of  the  modern  world." 

Miss  Vancourt's  great  dark  eyes  rested 
on  him  quietly,  but  her  lips  never  moved. 
Burnham  grew  more  desperate. 

**  One  grows  accustomed  to  seeing  ever}-- 
one  go — go  about  in — in  slippers,  you 
know,  or — or  even  barefoot ;  yes.  Miss 
Vancourt,  barefoot,  I  assure  you." 

Her  gesture,  which  was  exquisitely 
graceful,  seemed  coldly  to  acquiesce  in  his 
hectic  account  of  the  pronounced  uncon- 
ventionalities  which  prevail  in  Sahara.  But 
she  never  spoke.  And  her  continued  and 
most  extraordinary  silence  rendered  poor 
Burnham  certain  that  she   had   resolved 


that  the  slippers  were  an  outrage  which 
she  could  not  condone.  He  lost  his  head, 
and  sprang  up  abruptly. 

"  I  must  apologise,"  he  tremblingly 
bellowed.  **  I — the — mv  costume — I — 
my  slippers — forgive  me — Good-bye  !  " 

He  seized  her  small  hand  with  his 
mighty  one,  pressed  it  like  a  hydraulic 
machine,  and  scattered  out  of  the  room 
before  she  could  stop  him.  As  he  leaped 
from  the  front  door,  forgetting  Verrers, 
forgetting  everything  in  his  dismay,  the 
latter  sprang  after  him,  and  caught  him 
up  as  he  was  striding  furiously  down  the 
street. 

"  Burnham,  stop !  " 

Burnham  shook  his  head  savagely  and 
marched  on,  planting  the  slippers  in  the 
mud  frantically.     Verrers  seized  his  arm. 

**  She  wouldn't  speak  to  you  ?  " 

**  Devil  a  word.  I  deserved  it.  I  *m  not 
fit  for  society." 

**  Old  chap — listen — she  never  speaks  to 
anybody." 

"  What  ?  " 

**  Miss  Vancourt  never  speaks." 

Burnham  stopped  dead,  his  feet  in  a 
puddle. 
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**  Never  speaks ! 

**  She  can't." 

"  The  devil !  " 

"  She  's  dumb ! " 

*•  Dumb  !     The  Blessed  Mime  ?  " 

His  brown  face  was  pale. 

**  Now  you  understand  why  she  is  the 
greatest  artist  in  the  world  in  pure  panto- 
mime She 's  a  genius,  and  gesture  and 
facial  expression  are  her  only  language. 
But  she  wants  no  other.  She  *s  the 
biggest-hearted  and  the  most  humorous 
woman  I  know.  I  put  her  up  to  your 
worship  of  silence." 

**  It  wasn't  the  slippers  ?  " 

*'  No." 

Burnham  swept  round. 

"  I '11  go  back. " 

And  he  went ! 
«  «  «  « 

He  has  only  one  distress  now  in  his 
life  —  that  the  future  Lady  Shaw  can't 
plague  him  with  perpetual  conversation. 


NEW       SCOTLAND       YARD. 


ITS  CUSTOMS  AND   CURIOSITIES. 


NEWSCOTLANDYARDcan  scarcely 
be  classed  among  the  show-places 
to  be  visited  by  the  country  cousin,  yet 
nevertheless  it  is  a  great  deal  more  inter- 
esting than  many  of  the  usual  shows. 
Every  Londoner  knows  by  sight  the  huge 
building  on  the  Embankment,  near  West- 
minster, with  its  bright  red-brick  walls, 
which  rise  above  a  casing  of  granite  and 
are  rounded  off  by  four  enormous  bastions 
at  the  comers.  This  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police.  Lest  the 
association  of  the  northern  country  with 
matters  of  criminal  inquiry  be  thought 
derogatory-,  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention 
at  once  that  the  name  is  only  inherited 
from  the  first  site.  This  is  further  north 
in  Whitehall,  and  now  goes  by  the  name 
of    Old    Scotland  Yard.      On   this  spot 


"  great  buildings  have  been  for  receipt  of 
the  kings  of  Scotland,  and  other  estates 
of  that  country  .  .  .  when  they  came  to 
the  Pariiament  of  England."  So  says 
Stow,  and  other  historians  have  added 
when  they  came  also  to  do  homage 
for  their  fiefs  in  Cumberland  in  early  days. 
The  name  remained  with  the  place,  and 
when  the  police  were  established  here 
they  became  associated  with  it,  and  carried 
it  on  to  the  new  building  on  the  Embank- 
ment, where  they  have  been  only  since  1891. 
This  building  was  designed  by  Norman 
Shaw,  R.A.,  and  runs  round  an  inner 
courtyard.  The  police-offices  are  on  the 
upper  floors,  and  thither  I  went  with  a  guide 
throughamazeoflong  concrete  passages,  up 
in  a  well-balanced  lift,  and  through  count- 
less dooTS.    The  sergeant  who  guided  me 
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told  me  that  the  members  of  the  force 
often  lost  themselves  in  the  vastness  of 
their  new  habitation  at  first.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  a  policeman  playing  at  any- 
thing so  frivolous  as  hide-and-seek,  even  if 
the  game  were  involuntary.  The  tele- 
graphic department,  of  course,  communi- 
cates with  all  the  head  offices  in  the 
metropolitan  district,  and  the  instruments 
are  on  the  ABC  system,  as  it  would  be 
manifestly  impossible  for  every  young 
policeman  to  go  through  a  training  in  the 
dot-and-dash  code.  The  most  recent 
invention  is  an  automatic  column  printer, 
which  is  worked  by  pressing  the  letters 
on  a  dial,  whereupon  the  message  is 
printed  off  at  the  same  time  on  twenty-two 
different  recorders  at  the  chief  offices. 
Not  merely  transmitted,  but  printed. 
These  chief  offices  send  it  on  to  the 
subordinate  ones  in  their  districts,  and 
thus  a  description  of  a  person  "  wanted  " 
can  be  shot  all  over  London  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  In  a  smaller  room  telephones 
connect  with  the  chiefs  private  house, 
with  the  headquarters  of  the  Fire  Brigade, 
and  various  important  public  buildings, 
including,  strange  to  say,  the  British 
Museum.  One  would  have  imagined  the 
officials  there  were  far  too  staid  to  require 
police  supervision,  but  one  never  knows. 

The  printing  department  sends  out  an 
astonishing  amount  of  work.  Four  times 
a  day  a  sheet  or  broadside  is  issued  to  all 
the  police-offices.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  this  is  an  inventory  of  property 
lost ;  at  midday,  of  persons  missing,  and 
this  it  amazed  me  to  see  extended  to 
several  pages.  What  happens  to  all  these 
individuals  ?  Are  there  countless  undis- 
covered suicides  and  murders  in  this  well- 
governed  Metropolis  ?  A  third  issue  at 
6,30  includes  both  items,  and  another 
at  10.30  does  also.  Besides,  there  is 
issued  what  is  called  an  "habitual  criminal 
register "  every  Friday,  containing  an 
account  of  persons  who  are  to  be  let  loose  on 
ticket -of-leavc.  A  sheet  of  missing  articles 
is  also  sent  to  every  pawnbroker  in  the 
metropolitan  district,  and  of  these  as  many 
as  four  thousand  are  required  at  once.  So 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  work  in  this  depart- 
ment is  ample  and  varied.  There  are  other 


leaflets,  such  as  notices  to  the  police  force, 
which  also  fall  within  its  scope. 

After  wandering  back  over  much  of  the 
ground  already  tra*'ersed,  we  came  to  the 
Lost- Property  Office,  in  the  semi-basement. 
At  the  first  sight  of  this  celebrated  spot,  I 
admit  I  was  disappointed.  One  has  heard 
and  read  of  the  countless  articles  stowed 
here,  but  the  room  into  which  we  went 
seemed  as  if  incapable  of  containing  much 
of  anything.  This  is  the  room  which 
people  see  when  they  come  to  inquire  after 
lost  property,  and  over  the  counter  at  the 
end  were  several  persons  making  inquiries. 
The  superintendent  threw  open  the  doors  of 
a  press  standing  against  a  wall,  and  showed 
me  a  double  row  of  some  twenty  shelves 
packed  with  umbrellas  ail  neatly  labelled. 

"  These  have  all  come  in  in  the  last  two 
or  three  weeks,"  he  said. 

The  handles  of  many  were  quite  beauti- 
ful, ivory  and  silver,  and  the  whole  made 
a  handsome  display.  A  similar  press, 
close  at  hand,  not  quite  so  large,  was 
devoted  to  walking-sticks. 

**  These  things  here  are  all  brought  in 
by  drivers  and  conductors,"  he  explained. 
**  Not  necessarily  here,  but  to  any  police- 
station,  from  whence  they  are  forwarded  to 
us  every  morning.  We  don't  get  many  of 
the  men  themselves — perhaps  half  a  dozen 
in  a  day ;  but  all  the  things  in  this  depart- 
ment are  found  in  cabs  and  omnibuses 
only,  not  picked  up  in  the  street."  Then 
he  proceeded  to  explain  the  system  by 
which  the  office  is  worked.  Every  article 
is  entered  in  an  immense  ledger,  with 
description,  date,  etc.,  attached  to  it,  and 
the  name  of  the  man  who  brought  it  in.  If 
still  unclaimed  after  three  months,  a 
notice  is  sent  to  the  finder  that  he  is 
entitled  to  the  article,  and  may  have  it  for 
the  trouble  of  fetching  it.  If  he  has  not 
made  an  appearance  in  three  months  from 
that  date,  the  article  is  sold.  If,  however, 
the  article  has  been  claimed  during  the 
first  three  months,  then  a  fixed  toll  of  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  in  the  pound,  or 
three  shillings  in  the  pound  if  the  article 
be  jewellery  or  money,  is  made  on  the 
owner,  and  the  driver  or  conductor  gets  a 
notice  telling  him  that  he  may  come  to  get 
the  money  due  to  him. 
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In  another  great  ledger  are  entered  the 
names  of  persons  applying  by  letter  for 
lost  articles,  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  how 
fen-  of  the  articles  thus  claimed  are  identi- 
fied, while  hundreds  of  articles  found  want 
owners. 

In  an  iron  safe  all  jewellery  and  purses 
are  put,  each  sealed  up  in  a  packet,  and 
in  another  safe  all  similar  things  under  the 
value  of  one  pound.  Scotland  Yard  is 
nothing  if  not  methodical.  From  the 
former  safe   a 

beautiful   half-  _  

hoop  diamond 
ling  was  taken        i    < 
for    my    in- 
spection,   and        ' 
another  with  a 
dear-set  centre 
diamond    of       ,    . 
considerable       j 
size.      I    had 
been  surprised 
at    the    small - 
ness     of    the 
room,  but   I 
soon  learnt  that 
this  was   only 
the  beginning.       | 
We  passed  into       ' 
a  second  room 
with  a  second 
counter,  where 
the  drivers  and 


uducto 


when 


they  turn  up 
to  claim  their 
finds  or  rfi?ei\ 
My  guide  said  that 
was  packed  with 


the    money    renards, 

t  sometimes  this  place 
,  but  at  the  time 
it  was  empty.  Identification  is  assured 
by  the  claimant's  signature,  which  is  com- 
pared with  his  signature  on  the  police 
receipt  given  him  on  handing  in  the  article, 
and  this  receipt  he  must  bring  with  him. 
The  walls  of  this  room  were  lined 
with  presses  of  miscellaneous  articles : 
umbrellas,  as  before,  were  in  an  enormous 
majority  ;  but  the  press  of  umbrellas  here 
looked  very  (iifferent  from  its  fellow  in 
the  preceding  room.  The  umbrellas  Here 
nearly  all  cliabby  and  worthless.     "Only 


the  ones  that  have  not  been  claimed  come 
here,"  said  the  Superintendent.  "  The 
men  who  found  them  can  have  them  by 
calling,  but  in  many  cases  they  don't  think 
it  is  worth  the  trouble,  as  they  are  left  here 
for  three  months,  and  then  are  shifted 
into  bundles  for  the  sale." 

I    had    heiird    and   read  many  festive 
accounts    of   these    marvellous    Scotland 
Yard  sales,  where  dozens  of  magnificent 
umbrellas  could  be  bought  for  a  shilling 
or  thereabouts, 
.  _        but     I     dis- 
covered    that, 
I        like      many 
j       another    stoiy 
I       in  this  wicked 
I       worid,   this   is 
I       all    gammon. 
j       The  only  um- 
brellas   dis- 
■       posed    of    by 
sale   are  those 
that  the   han- 
som     cabbies 
and  the  omni- 
bus conductors 
,  won't   have   at 
•  I       a  gift. 

I n    othe  r 
rooms    at   the 
back    were 
more     presses, 
packed  with  as 
miscellaneous 
I        an    assortment 
of  goods  as  a 
pawnbroker's 
shop.     Bottles  of  spirits,  old  boots,  jam- 
pots, books  (some  of  these  quarto  volumes), 
bags  of  every  sort,  mufFs,  and  fur,  lined  the 
shelves.     Truly,  the  god  of  humour  must 
have   been    present  at   the    birth   of   the 
human  race^we  are  a  funny  lot.    Perhaps 
the  oddest  collection  of  all  was  a  cup- 
board full  of  hats;  one  might  imagine  a 
man  leaving  an  opera-hat  behind  him  in  a 
cab,  but  how,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  could 
a  woman  forget  a  little  black  bonnet  with 
strings,    or   an    ordinary   everj-day  black- 
ribboned  and  feathered  creation  ?     These 
are  the  people  who  would  leave  their  heads 
behind  them  if  they  weren't  fastened  on. 
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A  huge  earthenware  figure  of  a  boy  holding 
a  conch-shell,  the  sort  of  thing  seen  in  a 
suburban  garden,  had  been  left  in  a  cab ; 
but  this  may  have  been  done  on  purpose, 
as  an  easy  way  of  getting  rid  of  an  un- 
welcome gift.  What  a  fright  the  cabman 
must  have  had  when  he  peeped  through 
his  trap  and  saw  it ;  he  must,  for  the 
moment,  have  imagined  that  there  had 
been  a  real  "  Mystery  of  a  Hansom  Cab." 

From  the  bewildering  details  of  the 
Lost  Property  Office  we  passed  on  to  the 
Public  Carriage  Office,  where  the  drivers 
and  conductors  get  their  licenses. 

Here  were  sheaves  of  licenses,  printed 
in  black,  red,  and  blue  ink,  for  hackney 
and  omnibus  drivers  and  conductors,  also 
drawers  full  of  enamel  badges  for  issue. 
If  a  driver  lose  his  badge  he  can  obtain 
another  on  payment  of  a  shilling.  The 
licenses  must  be  renewed  every  year,  but 
all  the  old  ones  are  kept,  and  the  record 
of  every  man,  with  the  endorsements  for 
offences,  is  filed  for  reference.  At  a  window 
like  a  booking-office  window,  a  very  young 
lad,  who  looked  as  if  he  could  hardly  have 
attained  the  requisite  one- and -twenty 
years,  was  laboriously  filling  in  the 
necessary  form  of  application.  I  asked 
if  I  might  see  the  examination  on  London 
which  every  cab-driver  has  to  undergo, 
but  was  told  the  examination  is  viva  voce 
only.  About  a  dozen  men  come  up  every 
day,  and  are  tested  briefly  as  to  their 
knowledge  of  the  principal  routes  to  and 
from  the  railway  stations,  well-known 
squares,  hospitals,  theatres,  etc.,  and  are 
soon  disposed  of.  The  examiner  knows 
from  what  part  of  London  the  candidate 
comes,  and,  needless  to  say,  does  not  test 
him  on  that  locality.  In  the  adjoining 
room  was  a  complete  library  of  registers — 
registers  in  which  the  career  of  every  man 
who  aspires  to  guide  a  public  vehicle  is 
recorded.  In  this  department  also  the 
names  of  owners  of  public  vehicles  are 
entered,  and  the  number  of  vehicles  they 
own  and  their  description.  The  records 
extend  back  to  1838.  Truly  it  may  be 
said  Scotland  Yard  knows  as  much  about 
the  men  as  they  do  about  themselves. 

After  this  I  was  taken  to  the  Criminal 
Museum,  a  sort  of  superior  Chamber  of 


Horrors.  To  this  the  public  is  admitted 
by  ticket  under  certain  regulations.  It 
was  first  established  as  a  school  for  young 
constables,  that  they  might  become 
acquainted  with  criminals'  tricks,  and  learn 
to  know  the  housebreaker's  tools  by  sight. 
At  Old  Scotland  Yard  the  museum  was 
stored  away  in  a  garret,  but  here  a  fair- 
sized  room  is  dedicated  to  its  use  and  the 
cases  are  well  arranged.  The  first  case 
contained  a  bundle  of  Hash  notes;  there 
is  no  attempt  made  to  put  these  into 
circulation ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of 
them  are  drawn  on  imaginary  banks,  such 
as  the  Bank  of  Engraving ;  bat  they  are 
carried  about  by  swindlers  to  impress  the 
victim  of  the  confidence  trick,  and  are 
displayed  carelessly,  for,  at  a  little 
distance,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  them  from 
genuine  notes.  The  next  curiosity  was 
a  pincushion,  worked  sampler  fashion  with 
great  elaboration,  but  its  interest  lay  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  all  done  by  a  woman  in 
prison  with  her  own  hair.  She  gave  it  to 
the  chaplain,  who  passed  it  on  to  the 
museum. 

At  the  end  of  the  room  may  be 
seen  two  large  photographs  represent- 
ing the  attitude  in  which  young  Ham- 
borough  was  found  in  the  famous  Monson 
case,  but  these  do  not  rightly  belong  to 
the  museum,  which  is  concerned  with 
metropolitan  crime  only.  Picklocks  and 
skeleton  keys  there  are  in  abundance.  A 
box  in  the  window  shows  packs  of  cards 
seized  during  a  gambling  raid,  for  every 
species  of  crime  has  here  its  symbol. 
Below  the  above-mentioned  photographs 
a  case  contains  the  evidence  of  a  murderous 
assault  on  a  policeman.  The  criminal  in 
this  instance  left  behind  him  a  couple  of 
large  chisels.  The  detectives  searched  all 
London  for  a  clue  to  their  owner  ;  at  last 
they  found  a  woman  who  said  she  knew 
the  chisels,  and  that  the  owner's  name 
was  scratched  on  one  of  the  blades. 
There  was  certainly  no  sign  of  a  name, 
but  the  police  had  the  blades  photographed 
and  enlarged,  and  a  copy  of  the  photo- 
graph is  in  the  museum ;  there,  sure 
enough,  is  the  word  **  Rock,"  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  name  Orrock,  by  which  the 
criminal  was  eventually  brought  to  justice. 
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A  long  row  of  dark  lanterns  uf  all  sizes 
and  shapes  adorns  this  end  of  the  room, 
and  above  the  fireplace,  arranged  on 
green  baize,  as  one  has  seen  the 
polished  bits  of  harness  arranged  in  a 
saddle  •  room,  are  numbers  oi  pistols. 
Delow  these  is  a  row  of  casts,  heads  of 
notorious  murderers,  a  ghastly  sculpture- 
;<:allery.     A   similar    row  adorns  a  shelf 


Several  wonderfully  well  -  made  items 
lying  on  a  window-seat  were  due  to  the 
industry  of  the  lunatics  at  Millbank  when 
that  prison  was  a  criminal  lunatic  asylum. 
One  of  these  unfortunates  had  hand- 
painted  a  pack  of  cards,  and  the  accuracy 
and  brilliancy  of  the  colouring  on  the 
court  cards  was  perfectly  wonderful.  A 
policeman's   helmet,   with    a    bullet- bole 


near  the  door,  the  latter  taken  after  hang- 
ing. In  piaster,  without  hair  or  eyes, 
saints  and  sinners  alike  look  gruesome,  so 
that  it  is  not  di!Iicult  to  imagine  a  peculiarly 
brutal  type  of  pliysiugnomy  in  this  weird 
collection. 

A  rack  of  crowbars  and  jemmit-s  suc- 
ceeds. I  had  nuver  SL-on  a  real  jemmy 
before.  A  very  neat  one,  made  in  two 
pieces,  to  screw  together,  was  given  to  me 
to  handle.  This  was  hollow,  with  one  end 
shaped  like  a  chisel,  and  the  other  similarly 
ended,  but  curved,  in  order  to  give  leverage- 


right  through  one  side  and  out  at  the 
back,  shows  that  the  dangers  of  a  police- 
man's career  are  not  imaginary ;  indeed, 
all  through  the  museum  there  are  evidences 
of  the  brutal  attacks  on  policemen.  Close 
by  was  a  terrific  weapon— a  heavy  stick 
with  a  lump  of  lead  at  one  end,  in  which 
were  stuck  nails  with  spikes  outwards. 
This  was  actually  used  against  the  police 
in  the  Trafalgar  Square  riots. 

Some  card- sharper's  apparatus,  made  to 
be  fised  up  the  sleeve,  was  in  a  window- 
niche.    Then  there  was  a  case  containing 
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the  clothes  of  the  scoundrel  Lipski,  and 
of  the  wretcheO  Bourdin,  who  was  blown 
to  pieces  in  Greenwich  Park  with  the  bomb 
which  he  destined  for  others.  The  dirty 
bits  of  rag  and  twisted  leather  were  hardly 
recognisable  as  clothes  and  boots.  The 
boy's  lantern,  with  its  little  strip  of  flan- 
nelette, so  important  a  link  in  the  Muswell 
Hill  case,  was  next  handled.  Beside  it  lay 
the  tools  found  buried  at  the  spot  indicated 
byMilsom  in  his  confession,  and  the  spring- 
gun  with  which 

the    poor    old 

man  had  vainly        |  „_ 

endeavoured  to 
secure  himself 

against   such  ' 

invaders.    The 
neatness  of  the 
burglar's  ap- 
paratus strikes 
one  forcibly. 
An      elaborate 
crucible    for 
melting    down 
jeweller)',  with 
Bunsen  burner 
and  bellows  all 
complete, 
stood  near.    In 
another  part  of 
the    room    are 
a  set  of  tools 
for  falsL-  coin- 
ing    and    a        ' 
quantity    of        1 
false  money — 
half-crowns, 
florins,    shil- 
lings, and  six- 
pences— with    the    moulds    showing   the 
impression  taken  from  the  real  coin,  and 
how  the  false  coin   is  afterwards  nibbed 
down  and  sli,i:;htly  blacked  10  take  off  the 
extreme  newni-ss.     In  spite  of  all  precau- 
tions, false  coining  is  still  carrieil  on. 

Acaseofbombs  is  of  exceptional  interest. 
Perliups  the  most  diabolical  of  all  is  that 
concealed    in   a  ciijar.  which,  with   <)ther 


cigai 


gIVt 


to 


en,i,'m 


on  the  platform  before  the  train  started. 
The  fiend  nho  gave  it  calculated  on 
the    disablement    of    the    man,   and     the 


consequent  wreck  of  the  train ;  however,  by 
some  means  his  scheme  was  discovered  in 
time.  The  Poiti  bomb,  a  huge  cylinder  in 
two  pieces  screwed  together,  lay  near;  this 
was  made  to  order  by  a  blacksmith  in  the 
Borough,  but  his  suspicions  were  aroused 
by  so  unusual  a  design,  and  he  gave  warn- 
ing to  the  police  which  ended  in  the 
detection  of  the  bomb, 

Below  the  above-mentioned  row  of  casts 

were  some  remains  belonging  to  the  Tich- 

bome    Claim- 

ant — a     gold 

!         pencil-case,    a 

!         penknife,    and 

Ropr     ^-.ii.     u-hi.h      ,         otiier    small 

Fa^ie.-.,a,  ka.,g^.i.      \         items.      In  a 

T-y  u«i,r„  «w  ,«  '^^     at     the 

/*,  \t,.„.^ii   i,.„  end    of   the 

room  were  the 
relics  of  Peace, 
who  reached  a 
height  of 
diabhrie  surelj 
never  attained 
by  his  brethren 
of  the  craft 
before  or 
since.  His 
false  arm  with 
the  hook,  put 
on  when  the 
police  were 
hunting  high 
and  low  for  a 
man  with  a 
missing  finger, 
his  collapsible 
ladder,  with 
slight  niches 
for  the  fingers  and  toes  suflicieni  for  the 
active  little  man,  lay  here. 

A  couple  of  rope-ladders,  old  and  new 
style,  were  festooned  across  the  room, 
some  weapons  seized  as  they  were 
being  sent  over  to  Ireland  to  aid  the 
IVnians,  some  huge  [ilacards  inciting  to 
rebellion,  and  other  grotesque  trifles  were 
scattered  around.  The  verj-  air  of  the 
room  seemed  pre,i;ii;im  with  malicious 
wickedness,  and  I  »as  not  surry  to  escape 
to  the  cleaner  and  mure  wholesome  atmo- 
sphere outside.  Jl.  G. 


THE  RESULT   OF   MISS   KNIGHT'S   TEMPER. 


By  W.   PETT  ridge. 


THE  Hall  was  filled  with  a  talking, 
noisy  audience  ;  some  of  the  men 
were  smoking  a  pungent  kind  of  tobacco 
that  induced  the  ladies  on  the  platfonn, 
who  had  come  from  west  to  south-east,  to 
cough  and  to  pat  their  eyes  with  lace 
handkerchiefs.  Miss  Wareborough,  the 
good-looking  young  woman  in  the  chair, 
tapped  at  the  desk  with  her  ivory 
hammer  more  than  once  to  appeal  for 
attention  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  James 
Flanders  ;  and  Miss  Wareborough,  as  she 
did  this,  looked  like  a  young  woman  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  being  obeyed.  Added 
to  this  was  a  thoughtful  look,  because  she 
remembered  that  the  last  time  she  had 
come  to  the  Hall  someone  had  looked 
after  her ;  someone  who  was  now  away  in 
West  Africa.  The  Hall  watched  her 
closely. 

*'  Come  in  her  broom,  she  did.  She 's  a 
toff,  mind  ye." 

**  Don't  she  do  her  'air  up  nicely  too ! 
I  wish  mind  'd  behive  itself  like  that. 
Why " 

The  girls  who  were  talking  received  each 
a  tap  on  the  shoulder. 

"  CanU  you  keep  quiet  when  anyone 's 
makin'  a  speech,"  inquired  Miss  Emma 
Knight,  **  or  won't  you  ?  " 

The  girls  ceased  their  conversation,  but 
they  told  each  other  in  a  whisper  that 
Emma  Knight  thought  she  was  ever}body 
because  she  had  saved  a  few  pounds 
and  was  engaged  to  this  young  man 
now  speaking ;  but  that  Emma  Knight 
was  not  everybody,  and,  what  was  more, 
Emma  Knight  never  would  be  eve»'y- 
body.  The  loud,  strident  voice  of  the 
young  man  on  the  platform  moderated 
itself  slightly  as,  approaching  the  end  of 
his   speech,  he  turned,  with  an  awkward 


attempt  at  courtliness,  to  the  young  woman 
in  the  chair. 

"One  word,  friends,  in  conclusion. 
Before  we  finish  this  meeting  of  the  Social 
League,  there 's  one  duty  we  'ave  to  per- 
form. We  'ave  to  offer  our  'earty  thanks 
to  the — well,  charming  ladies  who  've  sung 
to  you  this  evening ;  they  'aving  taken  the 
trouble  to  come  from  their  comfortable 
mansions,  and  what  not,  to  give  you  an 
entertainment  that's  good  enough — though 
I  say  it — for  the  'ighest  of  the  'igh.  {Cheers,) 
It  don't  do  to  pick  out  names ;  but  to  you, 
Miss  Wareborough,  for  occupying  the  chair 
{Loud  cheers),  we  tender  our  'earty  thanks, 
and  we  'ope  to  see  you  again.  By  your 
grace  of  manner,  by  your  charm  of  dis- 
position, by  your  attractive " 

Mr.  James  Flanders,  looking  round  the 
crowded  seats  for  a  word,  encountered 
suddenly  the  large  eyes  of  Miss  Emma 
Knight.  Miss  Knight's  breath  was  coming 
quickly ;  there  was  a  look  in  her  eyes  that 
made  young  Mr.  Flanders  falter. 

**  What  I  mectnt  to  say,  friends,  was  that 
we  're  under  a  debt  to  all  these  ladies,  and 
I,  therefore,  ask  you  to  'old  up  both  'ands 
to  signify  your  acknowledgment.     All  in 

fiver  of  a  vote  of  thanks  to ?     All  I 

Carried  unanimous." 

Miss  Emma  Knight,  waiting  for  Mr. 
James  Flanders  in  the  Hall,  nodded  rather 
curtly  to  her  friends,  and  seemed  to  have 
no  desire  to  exchange  conversation.  This 
was  odd,  because  Miss  Knight  was,  in 
an  ordinar)'  way,  adroit  of  repartee,  and 
it  is  notorious  that  those  gifted  in  this  way 
are  seldom  reticent.  She  crossed  over 
and  looked  through  the  thick  diamond- 
shaped  windows  of  the  Hall.  Outside  she 
saw  the  figure,  rather  blurred  to  sight, 
of  Mr.   Flanders,    in    no   hat,  seeing  the 
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ladies  into  their  carnages ;  saw  Miss 
Wareborough  turn  to  speak  to  him,  and 
caught  enough  of  the  words  to  tell  that 
it  was  an   invitation    to    Eaton   Square. 


turned   as   someone   approached.      "  Oh, 
you  'ere  ?     Thought  you  'd  forgot  me." 

"  Course  I  'aven't  forgot  you,"  said  Mr. 
Flanders,  fanning  his  heated  face  with  hi^ 


"Thought  as  much,"  said  Miss  Emma 
Knight  undor  h.T  broaih.  "I'll  Honour- 
able .Miss  Wau'lioroiiph  her,  if  slio  ain't 
careful.  Let  her  stick  to  her  oivn  s|)oar 
of  life,  and  not  come  iuterfcrin'."      She 


soft  hat.     He  was  flushed  with  the  strain 

of  ohsen-ing  etiquette.     "  Not  likely  to." 

"  I  'm  not  so  sure,"  snapped  Miss 
Knight.  "  Seem  to  be  paying  evciybody 
else  a  lot  of  attention." 
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*'  How  you  do  talk,"  complained  the 
young  man.     **  You  see  how  busy  I  was." 

"  Just  what  I  did  notice." 

**  I  Ve  got  a  lot  to  look  after  a  evening 
like  this,  and  if  I  don't  see  to  it  all  no  one 
else  will.  When  ladies  come  down  *ere 
from  the  West-End " 

"  Pity  they  don't  stop  at  home,"  said 
Miss  Knight  bitterly.  "  Be  more  to  their 
credit.  Asked  you  to  her  place  for  one 
evening,  didn't  she  ?  " 

"  She  did  so." 

"Ah,"  said  Miss  Knight  mysteriously, 
"/'eard!  /don't  miss  much.  I'm  not 
quite  blind.  I  wasn't  born  the  day  before 
yesterday.  Old  enough  to  begin  to  take 
notice,  anyway.  I  may  be  a  fool  in  many 
things,  but " 

"  You  're  'aving  a  rare  old  recitation  all 
to  yourself,"  said  Mr.  Flanders  good- 
humouredly.     "  Shall  I  see  you  'ome  ?  " 

Miss  Knight  affected  a  kind  of  icy 
surprise. 

"Me?" 

"  Yes,  you,  Emma." 

"  But  I  don't  live  in  Eating  Square  !  " 

For  answer  Mr.  Flanders,  the  Hall  being 
now  nearly  deserted,  snatched  a  kiss,  an 
adventure  that  oftentime  he  had  found  an 
effective  peacemaker.  On  this  occasion  it 
so  far  failed  that  Miss  Knight  rubbed  her 
cheek  laboriously  and  then  walked  out  of 
the  Hall  alone. 

**'Pon  me  word,"  said  poor  Mr.  Flanders, 
"girls  do  take  some  managing." 

He  made  hurriedly  some  arrangements 
for  closing  the  Hall  and  ran  after  her.  Just 
by  East  Street  he  managed  to  check  her 
hastening  footsteps. 

"  You  ain't  going  like  that,"  said  Mr. 
Flanders  appealingly. 

"  How  am  I  going  then,  clever  ?  " 

"  Look  here,  Emma.  You  know  as  well 
as  I  do  that  I  don't  care  for  anybody 
else  but  you.  What's  the  sense  in 
being  so  jealous  about  nothing  at 
all  ?  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Miss  Knight 
coldly.  "  I  'm  not  in  the  least  jealous. 
Quite  the  reverse  !  " 

"And  as  regards  Miss  Wareborough ; 
why,  she 's  engaged  to  a  young  Lieutenant 
out  in  W^est  Africa." 


"  Be  more  to  the  purpose  if  you  knew 
his  name." 

"  But  I  do  !  Their  coachman  told  me 
the  last  time  he  was  down.  Lieutenant 
Wyndham  is  his  name,  and  the  town  he 's 
at  is  Benaro."  Miss  Knight,  with  less 
acerbity,  requested  that  the  name  of  the 
town  should  be  spelled  to  her,  and  her 
command  was  obeyed.  "And  rough  times 
they're  going  to  'ave  by  all  accounts. 
Sooner  him  be  out  there  than  me.  Why, 
those  blacks " 

"  Never  mind  about  the  blacks,"  said 
Miss  Knight,  allowing  the  young  man  to 
take  her  arm.  "  We  needn't  trouble  about 
them.  All  we  've  got  to  do  is  to  look  out 
for  ourselves.  If  everybody  minded  their 
own  business  we  should  be  a  lump  better  off." 

"  Can't  say  I  agree  with  those  principles, 
Emnra,"  he  said  submissively ;  "  my  tenets 
are  rather  different  to  that.  I'm  what's 
called  an  altruist." 

"  I  don't  call  mj'seU  names." 

"An  altruist  is  seeposed  to  be  a 
chap ** 

"  'Scuse  me  interrupting,"  said  Miss 
Knight.  "  The  next  is  my  turning.  And 
so  you  '11  give  up  all  idea  of  going,  James, 
to  see  this  Miss  whatev6r-her-silly-name 
is?" 

"  She  'asn't  fixed  a  date  yet,"  he  said 
evasively. 

"  But  when  she  does  ?  " 

"  Well,"  urged  Mr.  Flanders  apolo- 
getically, "  it  '11  give  me  a  insight  into 
high  class  life,  you  see,  Emma.  There  '11 
be  a  lot  of  swells  there,  and  her  mother, 
and ^" 


"  I  wish  you  a  very  good  evening,"  said 
Miss  Knight  icily.  And  turned  sharply 
away. 

It  was  a  source  of  great  perturbation  to 
Mr.  Flanders  (who  was  really  a  very  good 
fellow,  with  a  habit,  perhaps,  of  taking  him- 
self rather  too  seriously)  to  find  that  for  some 
days  Miss  Knight  studiously  avoided  him. 
One  showery  morning  he  passed  by  her  in 
the  turbulent  crowd  that  attacks  trams  and 
'buses  near  the  Elephant  and  Castle ;  and  she 
nodded,  and  remarked  cheerfully,  "  More 
weather ! "  and  went  on  her  way  City- 
wards. Mr.  Flanders  was  astonished  at 
this   behaviour,    and   he   stood   still    and 
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"You  are  my  daughter's  friends  from 
Walworth,"  said  the  white  -  haired  old 
lady.  "  She  will  be  down  directly.  We 
are  all  going  to  have  a  long  talk  about 
arranging  bright  evenings  for  your  people, 
and  one  or  two  members  of  Parliament 
will  come  in,  and  we  want  you  both  to  lead 
us."  The  old  lady  patted  her  eyes  with 
her  handkerchief.  "  I  wished  Lilian  to 
put  off  the  engagement,  but  she  would  not 
hear  of  it." 

"  Nothing  wrong,  I  'ope,  me  lady  ? " 
said  Mr.  Flanders. 

"  You  haven't  seen  the  evening  papers  ? 
My  dear  Bertie  ! "  She  called  to  a  tall  lad 
in  evening  dress.  "  Will  you  bring  me  the 
S/,  Jamais  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  mother.  Here  it  is."  The 
old  lady  tried  to  find  her  pince-nez,  but 
her  son  read  it  for  her.  **  'Terrible 
massacre  at  Benaro.  A  British  mission 
annihilated.  English  officers  murdered. 
No  survivors.' "  The  young  fellow  turned 
with  a  concerned  manner  to  the  Walworth 
couple.  "  You  see,  the  reason  this  affects 
us  so  much  is  that  Lieutenant  Wyndham  is 
stationed  there." 

"  I  'eard  that,"  said  Mr.  Flanders. 

**  And  I  'm  afraid  —  I  'm  very  much 
afraid — there's  positively  no  hope.  It's 
a  most  fearful  shock  for  my  sister,  and, 
indeed,  for  all  of  us." 

"How'd  it  be,"  said  Mr.  Flanders 
nervously,  "if  me  and  my  young  lady 
friend  was  to  retire  and  look  in  again  some 
other  evening  ?  " 

"By  no  means,"  said  the  silver-haired 
old  lady  energetically.  "  Bertie  dear ! 
show  this  young  lady  some  pictures  of 
Benaro." 

Miss  Emma  Knight  trembled  very  much 
as  she  sat  down  and,  the  youth  acting  as 
guide,  inspected  the  photographs.  There 
was  one  in  the  book  of  a  square- shouldered, 
good-looking  man  in  Lieutenant's  uniform. 

"  Is  that  him  }  "  asked  Miss  Knight. 

"That  is  Wyndham." 

"  He 's  a  fine-built  young  man." 

"Shocking  thing,  don't  you  know,  to 
think  that  those  beastly  blacks  have  done 
for  him.  He  was  an  awfully  good  sort, 
and  my  sister  was  very  fond  of  him.  We 
all  were." 


"  Was  he  fond  of  her,  Sir  7  " 

"  Why,  yes.  They  were  to  have  been 
married  this  autumn." 

"  Been  engaged  long,  if  it  isn't  a  rude 
question  ?  " 

"  Known  each  other  all  their  lives.'* 

"  When  might  this  affair  'ave  'appened 
at  the  place  that  begins  with  a  B  ?  "  asked 
Miss  Knight  in  a  low  voice. 

"  About  a  week  ago,  I  think." 

A  broad,  important  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment was  announced,  and  he  came  in 
rather  as  though  he  were  a  hurricane.  It 
was  then  that  Miss  Emma  Knight  made 
an  astonishing  remark.  She  delivered  the 
pronouncement  with  the  seriousness  of 
one  making  a  formal  declaration  on  oath. 

"  I  don't  beheve,"  said  Miss  Emma 
Knight  recklessly,  "  that  he 's  been  and 
gone  and  got  killed  at  all." 

Miss  Knight's  remark  sounded  more 
distinctly  than  she  had  intended,  because 
just  then  a  hush  had  come  over  the  room. 
Miss  Wareborough,  very  pale  but  very 
decided,  had  entered  at  the  doorway.  She 
gave  to  her  mother  a  telegram  from  the 
Colonial  Office  confirming  the  news  that 
had  appeared  in  the  evening  papers ;  then 
she  turned  to  greet,  gravely  but  courteously, 
her  guests.  For  young  Englishwomen  are 
still  brave,  and  their  hearts,  in  moments 
of  pain,  are  for  themselves  alone. 

"  We  're  sorry,  Miss,"  said  Mr.  James 
Flanders  awkwardly,  "to  hear  about  all 
this  painful  bother,  or  w^hatever  you  like 
to  call  it,  that's  resulted  in  the " 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Flanders." 

"  In  the  sudden,  painful,  and  'orrible 
death  of " 

"  Don't  let  us  talk  about  it  please. 
How  do  you  do  ?  "  (to  Miss  Knight)  "  I 
remember  your  face  at  Walworth  quite 
well." 

"  I  remember  yourn,"  said  Miss  Knight 
doggedly. 

"  It  is  good  of  you  to  come  to  see  me." 

"  It  passes  an  evening  away,"  said  Miss 
Knight. 

"  We  want  to  do  something  for  the 
children,"  went  on  Miss  Wareborough 
quickly.  "  1  hope  you  will  be  able  to 
give  us  some  suggestions.  I — I  must  do 
something  difficult  to  distract  my  mind. 
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at  the  back ;  in  giving  Mr.  Flanders  in  the 
sitting-room — sitting-room  thro.vn  open 
to  use,  bless  you,  just  for  all  the  world  as 
though  the  day  were  Sunday — hints  in 
regard  to  the  care  of  her  daughter  and  the 
necessity   for  being   home   not   a  minute 


At  Eaton  Square  a  servant  was  accept- 
ing a  telegram  from  a  uniformed  lad,  and 
this,  as  she  received  with  correct  formality 
the  young  people  from  Walworth,  she 
handed  at  once  to  a  young  maid  in  the 
hall,  and  the  young  maid  fleiv  with  the 


e-HA[REL),    EUJERLV   L 


later  than  eleven.  .Mrs.  Knight  personally 
conducted  the  young  people  into  the  cab, 
and  with  a  pride  that  could  not  be 
measured,  gave  the  address  to  the  driver. 
She  slapped  an  impertinent  boy  who  at- 
tempted to  interfere  with  her  prerogatives 
by  closing  the  splashboards,  and  reopened 
and  closed  them  carefully  herself;  and 
then  she  leaned  over  to  give  a  last  message 
to  her  daughter. 

"  Mind  you  take  notice  nf  everything, 
£mma." 


telegram  up  the  stairs,  seeming  not  to 
touch  them  as  she  went. 

"Miss  Knight.  I  think,"  said  the 
servant  courteously,  "and  Mr.  Flanders." 

"  That 's  quite  right,"  said  Mr.  Flanders. 
"  Vou  go  first,  F^mma." 

There  were  a  few  people  in  the  large 
room,  and  some  of  them  were  in  a  group 
scanning  anxiously  the  evening  papers. 
A  tearful,  white-haired,  elderly  lady  came 
forward  and  received  the  confused  young 
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"You  are  ray  daughter's  friends  from 
Walworth,"  said  the  white  -  haired  old 
lady.  **  She  will  be  down  directly.  We 
are  all  going  to  have  a  long  talk  about 
arranging  bright  evenings  for  your  people, 
and  one  or  two  members  of  Parliament 
will  come  in,  and  we  want  you  both  to  lead 
us."  The  old  lady  patted  her  eyes  with 
her  handkerchief.  **  I  wished  Lilian  to 
put  off  the  engagement,  but  she  would  not 
hear  of  it." 

**  Nothing  wrong,  I  *ope,  me  lady  ? " 
said  Mr.  Flanders. 

'*  You  haven't  seen  the  evening  papers  ? 
My  dear  Bertie  !  "  She  called  to  a  tall  lad 
in  evening  dress.  **  Will  you  bring  me  the 
St  /ames^s  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  mother.  Here  it  is."  The 
old  lady  tried  to  find  her  pince-nez,  but 
her  son  read  it  for  her.  ** 'Terrible 
massacre  at  Benaro.  A  British  mission 
annihilated.  English  officers  murdered. 
No  survivors.' "  The  young  fellow  turned 
with  a  concerned  manner  to  the  Walworth 
couple.  "  You  see,  the  reason  this  affects 
us  so  much  is  that  Lieutenant  Wyndham  is 
stationed  there." 

**  I  'card  that,"  said  Mr.  Flanders. 

*'  And  I  'm  afraid  —  I  'm  very  much 
afraid — there's  positively  no  hope.  It's 
a  most  fearful  shock  for  my  sister,  and, 
indeed,  for  all  of  us." 

"How'd  it  be,"  said  Mr.  Flanders 
nervously,  "  if  me  and  my  young  lady 
friend  was  to  retire  and  look  in  again  some 
other  evening  ?  " 

**  By  no  means,"  said  the  silver-haired 
old  lady  energetically.  "  Bertie  dear ! 
show  this  young  lady  some  pictures  of 
Benaro." 

Miss  Emma  Knight  trembled  very  much 
as  she  sat  down  and,  the  youth  acting  as 
guide,  inspected  the  photographs.  There 
was  one  in  the  book  of  a  square-shouldered, 
good-looking  man  in  Lieutenant's  uniform. 

**  Is  that  him  ?  "  asked  Miss  Knight. 

"  That  is  Wyndham." 

"  He's  a  fine-built  young  man." 

"  Shocking  thing,  don't  you  know,  to 
think  that  those  beastly  blacks  have  done 
for  him.  He  was  an  awfully  good  sort, 
and  my  sister  was  very  fond  of  him.  We 
all  were." 


"  Was  he  fond  of  her,  Sir  }  " 

**  Why,  yes.  They  were  to  have  been 
married  this  autumn." 

"  Been  engaged  long,  if  it  isn't  a  rude 
question  ?  " 

"  Known  each  other  all  their  lives." 

**  When  might  this  affair  *avc  'appened 
at  the  place  that  begins  with  a  B  ?  "  asked 
Miss  Knight  in  a  low  voice. 

"  About  a  week  ago,  I  think." 

A  broad,  important  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment was  announced,  and  he  came  in 
rather  as  though  he  were  a  hurricane.  It 
was  then  that  Miss  Emma  Knight  made 
an  astonishing  remark.  She  delivered  the 
pronouncement  with  the  seriousness  of 
one  making  a  formal  declaration  on  oath. 

"  I  don't  believe,"  said  Miss  Emma 
Knight  recklessly,  **that  he's  been  and 
gone  and  got  killed  at  all." 

Miss  Knight's  remark  sounded  more 
distinctly  than  she  had  intended,  because 
just  then  a  hush  had  come  over  the  room. 
Miss  Wareborough,  verj'  pale  but  very 
decided,  had  entered  at  the  doorway.  She 
gave  to  her  mother  a  telegram  from  the 
Colonial  Office  confirming  the  news  that 
had  appeared  in  the  evening  papers ;  then 
she  turned  to  greet,  gravely  but  courteously, 
her  guests.  For  young  Englishwomen  are 
still  brave,  and  their  hearts,  in  moments 
of  pain,  are  for  themselves  alone. 

"  We  're  sorry.  Miss,"  said  Mr.  James 
Flanders  awkwardly,  "to  hear  about  all 
this  painful  bother,  or  whatever  you  like 
to  call  it,  that 's  resulted  in  the " 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Flanders." 

"In  the  sudden,  painful,  and  'orrible 
death  of " 

"  Don't  let  us  talk  about  it  please. 
How  do  you  do  }  "  (to  Miss  Knight)  "  I 
remember  your  face  at  Walworth  quite 
well." 

"  I  remember  youm,"  said  Miss  Knight 
doggedly. 

"  It  is  good  of  you  to  come  to  see  me." 

"  It  passes  an  evening  away,"  said  Miss 
Knight. 

"  We  want  to  do  something  for  the 
children,"  went  on  Miss  Wareborough 
quickly.  "  1  hope  you  will  be  able  to 
give  us  some  suggestions.  I — I  must  do 
something  difficult  to  distract  my  miiuL 
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Anything    that   will    shut    out    from    my 
thoughts  the  picture  of " 

•*  I  know  how  you  must  feel/'  said  Miss 
Knight  sympathetically ;  *'  but  if  I  was 
you,  Miss,  I  shouldn't  'arp  on  it.  I 
never  believe  what  I  read  in  the 
papers." 

"  I  wish  there  was  room  for  hope.  The 
report  says  very  clearly  that  not  a  single 
member  of  the  mission  has  been  saved." 

"  'Ope  on,  *ope  ever ! "  urged  Miss 
Knight. 

**  Indeed,  I  wish  that  I  could  feel 
sanguine."  She  sighed,  for  the  tears  were 
close  to  her  eyes. 

"  The  Government,"  remarked  her 
brother,  "will  send  out  a  punitive  ex- 
pedition at  once." 

**  But  that  will  not  bring  him  back,"  she 
said  wistfully. 

"  If  I  might  go  so  far  as  to  express  an 
opinion,"  said  Miss  Knight  nervously, 
**  which  I  'm  perfectly  aware  is  a  bit 
forward  on  my  part " 

"  Fact  matter  is,"  said  the  Member  of 
Parliament,  bustling  into  the  conversation 
importantly,  "these  niggers  want  managing 
properly.     Now  my  idea  is " 

It  is  all  very  well  for  the  Member  of 
Parliament  to  make  important  suggestions. 
The  Member  of  Parliament  may  think  he 
knows  the  last  word  about  most  subjects, 
hut,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  things  in 
regard  to  one  subject  that  he  does  not 
know  would  fill  a  house.  For  instance, 
he  does  not  know  that  up  the  stairs  is 
flying  again  the  young  maid  with  a  letter 
arrived  by  hand ;  he  does  not  know  that  this 
letter  is  from  the  Great  Western  Hotel 
at  Paddington.  Such  is  the  ignorance 
of  the  M.P.  on  this  particular  sub- 
ject that  he  is  unaware  that  this  is 
from  Lieutenant  Wyndham,  reporting  his 
arrival  in  England  on  leave  of  absence ;  leave 
obtained — the  note  explains — instantly  on 


receipt  of  an  unsigned  telegram  three 
weeks  since  at  Benaro  informing  him  ir\ 
brief  terms  that  Miss  Wareborough  was  \x\ 
serious  danger,  and  that  his  presence  was 
required  in  London  at  once.  The  note 
adds,  that  as  soon  as  he  has  changed  into 
the  habits  of  civilisation  he  will  be  witl\ 
them.  What  the  M.P.  does  presently 
understand  from  the  confused,  delightect 
drawing-room  is  that  everybody  is  very 
happy,  and  that  the  conference  is  to  be 
postponed  until  the  arrival  of  Lieutenant 
Wyndham.  This  information  being  con- 
veyed by  the  flying  maid  downstairs,  the 
cook  there  is  so  exuberantly  pleased  that, 
albeit  a  stout  lady,  she  dances  round 
the  kitchen  and  says  hysterically,  as  she 
sinks  into  a  chair — 

"  Three  cheers  for  everybody." 

Mr.  James  Flanders  and  Miss  Emm^ 
Knight  walked  home  that  night  because  it 
was  a  fine  night,  and,  as  the  young  womani 
acutely  pointed  out,  by  walking  they  woulc\ 
be  in  each  other's  company  the  longer,  and, 
moreover,  two  'bus  fares  would  be  saved.  It 
had  been  a  mo3t  gratifying  evening,  and 
the  young  people  from  Walworth  were 
content.  At  Budford  Street  Miss  Knight 
kissed  Mr.  Flanders  when  she  said  good-, 
night,  careless  of  the  fact  that  neighbours, 
were  watching  and  that  her  mother,  im-. 
patient  for  report  in  regard  to  the  evening, 
was  peeping  through  the  Venetian  blinds, 
one  of  the  laths  being  disarranged  for  that 
purpose. 

"  By-  the  -  bye  !  "  said  Mr.  Flanders. 
"  Wonder  what  it  cost  the  party,  whoever 
it  was,  to  send  that  extr'ordinar}'  tele- 
gram }  " 

"  Thirty -three  -  and  -  six,"  replied  Miss 
Knight  promptly. 

"  Lot  of  money ! "  said  Mr.  Flanders. 

**  I  don't  seepose,"  declared  Miss  Emma 
Knight  emphatically,  "the  party  begrudges^, 
a  single  penny  of  it." 
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eve,  ready  (and  willing)  to  rei 
r  later,  frequently  before 


IF  it  be  true  that  you  can  gauge  the  character 
of  a  man  by  the  nature  of  his  surroundings, 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  just 
conclusion  concerning  the  position  which  your 
modern  Millionaire  is  entitled  to  hold  in  the 
hierarchy  of  finance.  In  one  respect  only  the 
financier  is  like  the  poet — he  is  "bom,  not  made." 
Education  may,  doubtless  does,  convert  many  a 
sharp,  shrewd  man  into  a  financier,  fiut  no  amount 
of  education  and  no  amount  of  practice  can  or  will 
atone  for  the  absence  of  what  in  the  case  of  the 
poet  we  call  the  "  divine  afflatus,"  and  in  the  case  of 
the  born  financier  "  genius." 

More  than  any  other  man  of  business  does  the 
financier  depend  for  his  success  upon  his  entoumge — 
his  personal  surroundings.  He  cannot  bustle  about 
the  world  to  seek  out  subjects  for  financial  treatment, 
for  he  is  tied  to  his  room  from  early  morn  till  dewy 
ive  all  comers.  Our  Financier's  lev^e  begins  at  9  a.m. — 
Many  a  good  "  deal "  has  been  done  over  breakfast  by 
;  Supreme  Pontiff  of  Promoters,  in  one  or  other  of  his  rooms  at  the  "  Midotel "  ; 
for,  born  and  bred  in  Arcady,  he  has  brought  his  early-rising  habits  to  Town. 
And  hoH-  far  pleasanter  to  discuss  the  potentialities  of  Pneumatic  Tyres,  Cycles  and 
"  Tubes,"  Seltzer  Water  and  "  Blaisdells,"  over  an  omelette  aux  fines  herbet,  a  grilled 
sole,  or  the  universal  kidneys  and  bacon,  in  that  cathcdral-like  edifice  which  beautifies 
and  illuminates,  as  with  a  halo,  the  sordid  dwellings  of  St.  Pancras,  than  to  conduct 
those  mammoth  operations  in  the  dismal,  grimy  City  yonder!  Tme  it  is  that  that 
Brobdingnagian  transaction,  the  "Great  Dunlop"  flotation,  was  carried  through, 
under  the  most  amazing  conditions,  at  a  quaint  hostelry  in  Holbom — a  labyrinthine 
place,  where  the  twin-brethren,  Messrs.  Hooley  and  Rucker,  "put  their  backs  into 
it"  with  an  assiduity  and  earnestness  which  never  slackened  until  the  ever-to-be- 
remembered  Twelfth  of  May,  on  which  day  the  prospectus  appeared  in  all  the  glory  of 
full-page  "ads.,"  the  while  "all  the  world  wonder'd"  at  the  seeming  prodigality. 
Work  began  in  those  stirring  times  before  breakfast,  and  continued,  with  scant  intervals 
for  bite  and  sup,  until  midnight,  and  sometimes  after.  It  would  amuse  the  readers  of 
The  English  Illuslraled  were  I  to  tell  of  the  difficulties  under  which  the  literary  part  of 
the  labour  was  successfully  accomplished ;  but  space  fails  me  on  this  occasion.  The 
great  event  was  triumphantly  brought  off,  but  it  was  obvious  that  a  much  larger  canvas 
was  indispensable  for  the  operations  of  the  future. 

At  the  "  Midland  Grand "  the  staff  found  the  requisite  desiderata  for  the 
performance  of  their  labours ;  and  there  the  numerous  undertakings  with  which  the 
name   of  the   Champion    Promoter  is    associated    have    been   designed  and    carried 
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out.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that 
everybody  has  traversed  that  interminable 
corridor  at  the  further  end  of  which  is  the 
audience -chamber  of  Crcesus.  The  same 
consideration  is  meted  out  lo  all,  and  with 
reason,  for,  even  as  the  Fie  Id- Marshal's 
ha  Ion  lies  perdu  in  a  comer  of  the 
*'  ranker's "  knapsack,  so  may  a  scheme 
with  "  millions  in  it "  be  ensconced  in  the 
bulging  pockets  of  one  or  other  of  the 
"  great  unknown  "  who  haunt  the  corridor. 

A  motley 
crowd  ! 

My  Lord  must 
:see  the  Chief  on 
a  matter  which 
brooks  no  delay. 
But  the  Promoter 
i  la  made  is. 
■closeted  with  the 
Ambassador's 
special  envoy, 
discussing  the 
isecurity  pro- 
posed to  be 
■offered  for  the 
Great  Loan,  or 
.scanning  the  last 
"cable "  from 
the  other  side  of 
the  world  just 
brought  in  by 
■"  the  Major." 
"Say  I  won't 
keep  him  a 
minute  !  "       But 


the 


door 


MB.  ERNEST  T.  I 


locked  —  tl 

Financier   is    as 

securely  "  tiled  in  "  as  if  he  were  being 

initiated  (as,    indeed,    he  has   been)  into 

the  rites  and  mysteries  of  Freemasonry. 

The  number  of  callers  is  legion,  and  the 
-odd  part  of  it  is  that  nobody  desires  to 
occupy  the  Promoter's  time  for  a  longer 
period  than  sixty  seconds.  The  Kamschat- 
kan  Loan  can  be  settled  on  most  advan- 
tageous terms  in  one  short  minute.  The 
points  of  the  newest  thing  in  tyres  or  tubes, 
chains  or  frames,  can  be  illustrated  in  the 
same  time.  The  ins  and  outs  of  the  great 
business  which  is  to  be  converted  into  a 
•company  (limited)  will  not  require  more 
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than  the  sixtieth  part  of  an  hour  to 
elucidate.  It  can  all  be  done  "in  a 
minute."  And  when  suddenly  the  door 
(lies  open  and  the  Financier  darts  across 
the  corridor  to  confer  ivith  secretary  or 
solicitor,  he  cheers  the  hearts  of  the 
waiting  throng  by  assuring  all  and  sundry 
that  he,  too,  will  "  be  with  them — in  a 
minute ! " 

In  the  midst  of  a  complicated  calculation 
involving  millions,  Crtcsus  is  compelled  to 
hurry  into 
"  Forty-  Three" 
or  "Forty-Five" 
to  assist  at  a 
board  -  meeting. 
Perhaps  it  is 
"Hydraulic 
Joints "  which 
claim  his  atten- 
tion. Sections 
of  the  "joint" 
are  laid  out  on 
the  round  tabic 
and  affection- 
ately examined. 
Noble  Lords  ply 
the  Promoter 
with    questions. 

swcrs  back  "  ;  he 
is  never  non- 
plussed, never 
loses  his  head, 
and  generally 
contrives  to  get 
his  own  way — 
perhaps    be- 


',  J.P.,  HIGH  SHERIFF 


"  kissed  the  blarney  -  stone "  at  one 
time  or  other.  Another  day  it  is  a 
"Pcdersen  Cycle  Frame"  meeting,  and 
he  must  be  content  to  talk  about 
"  royalties,"  or  depftts,  or  "  booms,"  and 
the  like,  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  prior  to 
conferring  with  the  manager  of  Trafford 
Park  anent  a  license  for  the  Hall,  the 
erection  of  a  grain-elevator,  or  the  building 
of  a  light  railway.  "  The  Colonel "  drops 
in  to  chat  over  "  Traiford,"  smoke  a 
cigarette,  or  proclaim  the  virtnes  of  a 
marble  quarry.  Our  beau  sabreur  is  well 
skilled  in  the  art  and  mystery  of  finance. 
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knows  everybody,  and  has  only  one 
enemy — the  ever- prevalent  "  flu."  firokers 
desert  Throgmorton  Street  to  inquire 
when  the  next  new  company  is  to  appear. 
"  City  Editors "  tread  on  each  other's 
heels  in  quest  of  information.  Advertising 
managers  with  honeyed  words  interview 
the  secretaries,  and  rarely  go  away  un- 
satisfied. Heads  of  Government  Depart- 
ments are  familiar  figures  in  the  corridor, 
bringing  in  their  wake  the  latest  echoes, 
"  tips,"  and  rumours  from  Clubland.  The 
occasional  visitor  wanders  furtively  into 
"  Forty-Three  "  only  to  find  tables  and  floor 
andchairsmassesof  amber,  crimson,  purple, 
and  cerulean  hues,  upon  whose  beauties 
and  cheapness  the  fez- capped  Syrian 
merchant  volubly  expatiates.  The  exploiter 
of  the  motor-car  industry  leaves  his  vehicle 
in   the  courtyard   the    while   he   and    his 


too,  not  altogether  innocent  of  the  fascinat- 
ing game  of  speculation.  Proprietors  of 
vast  emporia  out  Kensington  way  and 
mammoth  establishments  much  nearer  the 
"  Midotel "  know  that  thickly  carpeted 
corridor  well ;  while  portly  clerics  and 
Sisters  of  Charity  sanctify  the  shrine  of 
Mammon  by  their  occasional  presence. 
That  Crcesus  cannot  personally  receive 
all  comers  goes  without  saying.  The 
pleasant  task  of  hstening  to  and  noting  the 
thou  sand -and- one  schemes  brought  from 
near  and  far  to  the  "Midland  Grand" 
by  their  eager  sponsors  necessarily 
devolves  upon  the  staff. 

How  Crcesus  contrives  so  to  disp>osc 
the  threads  of  his  innumerable  under- 
takings as  to  be  able  to  pick  them  up  at  a 
moment's  notice  is  best  known  to  himself. 
He   rarely  makes  notes.      His  table    is 


keen-witted  legal  ally  wax  eloquent  over 
the  future  of  "  Amalframatcds "  in 
"  Forty-Six."  The  breezy  Thespian  leaves 
the  Pretorium  playhouse  to  take  care  of 
itself  for  half  an  hour  while  ho  talks 
finance.    There  is  a  delightful  comaiimm. 


.,   CAMBKIDGESUIRE. 

innocent  of  memoranda.  He  seems  to 
carry  everj'lhing  in  his  head.  Mental 
arithmetic  is  his  forlc,  and  he  has  the 
power  of  calculating  almost  as  rapidly  as 
the  adding-machine  which,  he  tells  you,  is 
destined  to  make  more  noise  in  the  world 
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than  did  the  Great  Dunlop  Deal  itself. 
His  mercurial  temperament  possibly  causes 
those  who  have  only  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  him  to  regard  him  as  occasionally 
somewhat  irritable.  That  feelingof  unrest 
must,  however,  come  to  all  who  have  to 
cram  two  or  three  days'  work  into  one. 

Enough  has  been  written  of  late  about 
Millionaires  to  let  the  world  see  that  their 
lives  are  sometimes  anything  rather  than 
happy  ones.  Our  own  particular  Crtesus 
furnishes  us  with  a  striking  example  of 
this.  In  a  fit  of  truly  rega!  generosity 
he  let  it  be  known  that  he  had  settled 
nearly  half  a  million  of  money  on  the 
poor  of  his  district ;  that  being  his  way 
of  commemorating  the  Queen's  Jubilee 
Reign.  From  that  day  to  this  he  has  had 
no  peace.  From  all  parts  of  the  world 
have  come  appeals  for  assistance,  some- 
times to  the  extent  of  a  thousand  or 
more  a-weck.  One  hesitates  even  to 
think  of  the  amount  given  away  by  him 
since  the  spring  of  '97,  apart  from  the 
lump  sum  of  which  mention  has  been  made. 
It  must  be  counted  in  thousands. 

The  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  is  essential 
to  us  all,  but  especially  so  to  the  man  who 
deals  in  millions.     Consequently,  Crossus 


to  lead  the  quietest  of  lives.  In  a 
he  must  exist  on  Tolstoian  lines. 
The  "  pleasures  of  the  table  "  are  to  him 
the  merest  figments  of  the  imagination. 
The  provider  of  so  many  savoury  plats  and 
rare  wines  for  others  must  himself  eschew 
them.  He  must  drink  in  the  greatest 
moderation  and  smoke  nothing  stronger 
than  cigarettes — a  few,  very  few,  even  of 
those  weak  imitations  of  the  plant  of 
Havana.  His  head  must  always  he  cool, 
his  brain  ever  on  the  alert,  albeit  not 
feverishly  active  ;  his  hand  steady,  his  eyes 
clear. 

There  are  not  lacking  compensations 
even  in  the  life  of  a  Financier  of  world- 
wide celebrity.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  the 
week  he  may  change  the  venue  from 
St.  Pancras  to  Derbyshire  —  from  the 
"Midoter'to  Risley  Hall,  or  Papworth, 
one  of  those  numerous  estates  which 
he  has  purchased  since  he  became  a 
personage  in  the  world  of  finance.  Here 
he  can  indulge  his  agricultural  tastes, 
although  the  fact  that  there  are  worlds 
beyond  Derbyshire  or  Cambridgeshire  is 
made  apparent  to  him  by  "cables"  and 
"  wires"  without  end. 

Members  of  Parliament  are  freely  bled. 
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but  a  popular  Financier!  The  lethal 
weapon  is  the  pen — the  pen,  so  feeble 
exteriorly,  yet  actually  so  much  "  mightier 
than  the  sword " !  Perhaps  even  the 
Financier  himself  would  find  it  impossible 
to  tell  us  the  extent  of  his  largesse  since  the 
launching  of  "  Dunlop,"  Well-nigh  every- 
body who  does  him  a  service  ever  so 
slight  expects  to  be  "  remembered." 

We  have  only  outlined  the  entourage 
of  CrtEsus  as  it  presents  itself  to  our 
amused  gaze  at  the  "Midland  Grand." 
How  different  arc  his  provincial  sur- 
roundings ! 

Clad  in  brave  scarlet-and-gold  uniform, 
with  white  -  plumed  tricome,  the  High 
Sheriff  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Hunts  is. 


after  the  Judge  of  Assize  (Mr,  Baron 
Pollock  on  this  occasion),  the  most  potent 
personage  in  the  Hall  of  Justice,  and  right 
well  does  he  maintain  the  traditions  of  the 
shrievalty.  Anon  we  have  him  presiding 
over  cricketers'  and  cyclists'  dinners,  in- 
augurating bazaars  and  exhibitions,  or, 
at  political  crushes,  establishing  himself 
as  the  Derbyshire  Bemal  Osborne  of 
facetious  memory.  In  his  way,  he  plays 
as  many  and  as  various  parts  as  the  Kaiser 
himself.  Yesterday,  on  Sixteen -Million 
Loan  intent ;  to-day,  guarding  the  majesty 
of  the  Law ;  to-morrow,  cruising  in  the 
Verena,  erstwhile  owned  by  the  popular 
head  of  the  Lowther  family.  A  chameleon- 
like  life,  truly!  Edward  Legge. 


THE      BOG      OF      DESOLATION. 


By    K.    L.    MONTGOMERY. 


"  TT  bid-a-be  ped  up  las'  twermonth, 

X      thrue  for  yez  !  " 

Tim  Paterson  set  his  shoulders  against 
the  cross,  and  stared  out  under  his  eye- 
brows, with  a  face  as  barren  of  expression 
as  the  bogland  over  which  he  gazed.  The 
brown  waste  of  bog  sloped  its  succession 
of  opaque  pools  and  darker  turf-gashes  in 
monotonous  perspective  towards  the  dirty 
3'ellow  of  a  March  sunset,  lying  along  the 
horizon  as  lighter-toned  scum  edges  a 
seething  pot.  A  road,  equally  featureless, 
had  been  cleft  through  the  foreground ;  on 
the  wayside  rose  a  rude  cross,  the  Instru- 
ments of  the  Passion  nailed  on  it,  iron  rust 
in  places  staining  the  stone.  On  the  steps 
of  its  base  sat  two  men,  whose  convers- 
ation seemed  to  have  been  checked  by 
the  hopeless  tone  of  the  last  speaker's 
admission. 

"  'Tisn't  yersilf  is  the  gripin'  man, 
Cathal,"  he  resumed,  advancing  a  tentative 
assertion,  to  plumb,  as  it  were,  his  com- 
panion's state  of  mind.  "  Av  ye  closed 
this  night,  man  alive,  an'  sold  the  praties 
in  the  pot  up  on  us,  an'  turned  us  into  the 
road,  box,  belly,  an'  bones,  'tisn't  a  poun'- 
note  ye  'd  be  gettin'  off  av  us  I  " 

**  Ah,  'tis  persecuted  ye  've  a  right  to 
be  I "  returned  Cathal  Moriarty,  alluding 
probably  to  certain  judicial  processes. 
"  What  call  had  yez  to  get  me  han'  over 
the  yellowboys  to  yez,  as  fine  as  a  lord, 
av  ye  'd  niver  a  coniption  av  payin'  in  yer 
ould  head,  bad  cess  to  it !  " 

Paterson  scratched  the  maligned  head 
with  national  irresponsibility. 

"'Tisn't  meself's  to  blame  in  it  anny- 
how,"  he  remarked.  "  Shure,  'tis  black 
naked  the  childher  do  be,  an'  us  most 
times  livin'  on  the  smell  av  an  oilrag. 
'Tis  disthracted  Ellen  is,  makin'  shift  to 
kape  the  breath  in  our  bodies  at  all  at  all ! " 


Moriarty  rose  suddenly,  throwing  his 
frieze-sleeved  arm  over  the  arms  of  the 
cross,  cutting  its  gaunt  outline  against  the 
sallow  western  sky.  The  tarnished  light 
fell  on  the  dark  strong  face,  dazzling  the 
eyes,  in  which  a  spark  of  latent  ferocity 
seemed  to  glow,  the  spirit  maybe  of  some 
hot-blooded  Spanish  forefather,  who,  sail- 
ing the  seas  under  a  black  flag,  may  have 
lost  all  but  life  on  the  fierce-toothed  Irish 
coast.  The  sinewy  brown  hand  grasped 
the  spiked  crown  strongly,  as  he  turned  a 
contemptuous  look  on  the  elder  man. 

"  Be  the  poker,  Mr.  Paterson,  ye  take 
chatin'  a  man  out  av  his  own  mighty 
aisy  !  "  he  burst  out  angrily.  "  Maybe 
ye  '11  fin'  I  'm  not  so  soft  wid  me  money  as 
ye  seem  to  be  imaginatin' ;  whin  ye  're  had 
up  in  the  County  Coorts,  ye  '11  draw  in  yer 
horns  a  bit." 

"  Shure,  what  would  I  be  doin*  there, 
Cathal  ? "  responded  the  bankrupt  with 
great  equanimity.  "  'Tis  God's  thruth  I  'm 
sayin',  that  sorra  hap'orth  in  me  place  is 
there  but  me  sins,  an'  plenty  av  them  for 
ivery  man  jack  av  us,"  he  finished  with  a 
pious  sigh. 

His  creditor  eyed  him  grimly. 

"Aye,  is  there  somethin*,"  he  said. 
"  Look  at  here,  man,  ye  were  spakin'  av 
Ellen  awhile  back;  what  ails  ye  to  go 
forget  her  now  ?  " 

**  Me  girl  Ellen,  is  it  ?  Musha  Moses, 
what  could  the  crather  do  wid  hersilf,  not 
a  know  know  I ! "  Paterson  ejaculated. 

"She's  as  good  as  a  bag  av  goolden 
guineas  to  yez,  av  ye  say  Done  with 
me  this  instiant,"  said  Cathal.  "Arrah, 
haven't  ye  as  many  eyes  as  the  most  av  us, 
not  to  know  the  pick  av  the  county's 
afther  Ellen  since  iver  ye  set  fut  in  here, 
for  'tis  the  beauty  av  the  world  she  is,  an' 
not  a  woman  in  it  to  match  her  ! " 
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"Well,  well,  she's  a  healthy-lookin' 
trout  maybe,"  Ellen's  parent  assented  with 
becoming  humility.  **  But  what  at  all  the 
slip  has  to  do  with  the  matther  betune  us, 
may  I  know  as  much  as  a  cow  does  av  a 
holiday ! " 

**  Thin  ye  needn't  cant*  yer  brains  yet 
awhile,"  Cathal  sneered.  "  Mighty  little 
civility  has  Miss  Ellen  iver  had  in  her 
han'  for  me,  but  for  all  that  'tis  I  will  stan' 
up  wid  her,  av  she  spoke  as  sour  as 
butther-milk  till  the  Day  av  Judgment. 
An*  the  sooner  ye  insinse  that  notion  intill 
her,  the  betther  it  '11  be  apt  to  be  for  yez, 
Tim." 

The  new  idea  proved  as  a  lever  to 
bring  Tim  Paterson  on  his  feet,  peering 
with  the  curiosity  of  a  prospective  interest, 
at  the  square-slated  house "  hitherto  at  his 
back,  the  courtyard  fenced  rudely  by  the 
unmortared  stone  wall  on  three  sides, 
bounded  on  the  fourth  by  the  cross,  the 
grey  length  of  shaft  seeming  a  warning 
finger  against  the  encroaches  of  the  bog. 

•*  'Tis  the  great  chance  for  Ellen  !  "  he 
cried  jubilantly  ;  **  but  the  luck 's  not  all 
in  her  brogues  ayther,  Cathal.  'Tis  the 
girl  an'  a  half  she  is,  intirely,  wid  the  fut 
on  the  flure  as  light  as  turf  smoke,  an'  a 
han'  wid  the  butther  no  fairy  cud  betther, 
an'  the  ways  on  her  as  swate  as  potheen. 
Glory  be,  'tis  mesilf  will  dance  at  yer  wed- 
din'  wid  a  heart  as  free  as  two !  " 

"  Done  is  it  thin  ?  "  said  Moriarty,  hold- 
ing out  his  open  palm,  into  which  the 
other  smote  a  hearty  hand,  Celtic-wise, 
over  the  concluded  bargain.  As  the  hands 
were  withdrawn,  Paterson  looked  curiously 
at  a  dull  red  smear  on  his  fingers.  The 
spikes  of  the  crown  on  the  cross  were 
stained  with  more  than  rust,  telling  of  the 
fierce  unconscious  grip  which  had  served 
to  bridle  Moriarty's  excitement  while  he 
made  his  proposal. 

The  deepening  twilight  had  smothered 
the  yellow  flame  in  the  west ;  across  the 
bog,  the  \vind,  scented  with  coming  rain, 
soughed  in  weary  crescendoes.  The  men 
scanned  the  sky  disapprovingly. 

*'  Th*  ould  leak  up  beyant  is  for  runnin' 
again,"  Paterson  opined,  **  an'  a  wild  night 


•Cant=to  auction  io  person. 


it  '11  be,  I  '11  go  bail.  Shure  it  Ml  be  swim- 
min'  on  the  land  we'll  have  to  be  afther,av 
the  rain  doesn't  give  over  soon.  Teemin' 
since  the  summer,  so  it 's  been.  I  'd  want 
to  be  gettin'  on  in  wid  mesilf,  so  good- 
night to  yez,  Cathal." 

"  Ye  '11  be  for  namin'  it  to  Ellen  to-night 
maybe  ?  "  Moriarty  inquired,  with  an  im- 
perative accent  under  the  question,  step- 
ping down  from  the  stone  as  he  spoke. 

"  'Faith  will  I !  Ye  *d  best  give  us  a 
call  roun'  sometime.  I  'd  be  the  quare 
ould  fool  to  go  do  the  coortin'  for  yez, 
though  I  was  the  gran'  han'  at  it  in  me 
day."  Paterson  answered  him  with  retro- 
spective chuckles.  "  Ellen  will  be  apt  to 
have  an  eye  out  for  yez." 

He  lounged  easily  off  down  the  road, 
the  wet  surface  squelching  under  his 
tread.  Eddying  gusts  of  wind  laced  with 
cold  rain  swirled  over  the  trend  of  the 
bogland ;  the  clouds  overhead  seemed 
rent  in  places  by  the  horns  of  a  wan 
moon  struggling  up  the  storm-scourged 
slant  of  sky.  The  ancestral  halls  of  the 
Patersons,  as  represented  by  a  wind-aslant 
cabin,  upraised  bunches  of  thatch  in  its 
roofing,  imparting  a  ludicrously  surprised 
expression  to  its  physiognomy,  lay  some 
mile  distant  from  the  Moriarty  farm- 
house ;  its  master  hurled  in,  catapult- 
fashion,  against  the  crazy  half  -  door, 
stumbled  breathless  on  the  earthen  floor, 
a  step  below  the  level  of  the  roadway.  The 
clear  red  of  burning  turf-sods  on  the  hearth 
lighted  up  the  interior  with  Teniers-like 
effects,  casting  swinging  shadows  from  the 
three  -  legged  black  pot  swung  in  the 
chimney.  Three  parti -coloured  heaps 
betrayed  the  whereabouts  of  the  "  childher," 
their  presence  further  announced  by  a 
lusty  trio  of  snoring.  In  the  chiaroscuro  of 
the  flickering  firelight  a  crouching  figure 
was  outlined,  flashes  of  light  darting  weirdly 
from  the  knitting-needles  in  her  hands. 

**  Is  it  yersilf,  Ellen  ?  "  Paterson  exclaimed 
in  accustomed  formula  of  greeting.  "  Och, 
quit  the  knittin',  woman !  Troth,  an'  I  've 
the  greatest  good  news  for  ye  iver  ye  h'ard ! " 

The  girl  thus  apostrophised  came  for- 
ward, emerging  from  the  shadows  like  a 
vision  conjured  out  of  the  vapours  of  some 
wizard's  cauldron.     The   glow  illumined 
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the  tall,  lithe  figure  with  its  rounded  curves 
of  beauty,  and  danced  fitfully  on  the  tend- 
rils of  blue-black  hair  framing  the  oval 
face,  with  the  red  and  white  of  an  anemone 
Id  its  colouring.  In  spite  of  the  fringe  of 
ragged  petticoat  that  so  egregtously  failed 
to  conceal  slim  brown  ankles,  a  certain 


"  News,  is  it }  "  she  said.  "  Faix  thin, 
the  best  of  good  news  would  be  that  we  'd 
be  afther  quittin'  out  of  these  weary  bogs  ; 
'twas  the  black  day  whin  we  come  out  av 
Donegal,  an'  that's  me  mind,  as  I've 
tould  ye  times  an'  before !  " 

A  shade  of  impatience  crossed  Paterson's 


unconscious  dignity  was  the  birthright  of 
this  daughter  of  the  bogs,  the  squalid 
setting  of  an  Irish  cabin  but  accentuated 
her  with  the  subtle  incongruous  fitness 
that  stamps  the  country  of  contrasts  from 
Malin  Head  to  Cape  Clear. 

Notwithstanding  Paterson's  triumphal 
entry,  his  daughter  surveyed  him  with 
scant  interest. 


face,  dissipated,  hoHcvcr,  by  the  natural 
respect  mankind  is  apt  to  accord  to  one 
who  has  the  chance  of  doing  well  for  him- 
self in  the  matter  of  a  wealthy  match. 

"  Wait  till  1  tell  ye  now,  avoumeen,"  he 
responded,  "maybe  we  done  betther  nor 
ye  think.  Give  a  guess  now,  what  boy  at  all 
is  mad  to  be  yer  bachelor,  no  less  thin  ?  " 

Ellen  moved  scornfully. 
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"  Ah,  whisht  wid  yer  gab  !  "  she  said. 
**  Shure,  ye  know  right  well  that  not 
a  hate  I  care  for  anny  boy  but  Jim  Farrell, 
an'  him  at  the  bottom  of  the  salt  say. 
Ivery  while  or  so  I  thry  to  be  forgettin', 
but  musha,  'tis  the  remimbrance  is  in  it  all 
the  more ! " 

"  An'  why  wouldn't  yez,"  Paterson 
assented  sympathetically.  **  'Twas  the 
dacent  poor  boy  set  a  dale  be  yez.  Horn 
mad  would  he  have  been  av  he  'd  a  notion 
of  the  sort  of  way  it  is  wid  ye." 

"Ah,  indade  would  hel"  Ellen  mur- 
mured. 

"  An'  niver  tinpince  for  a  mass  fur 
him,"  her  parent  pursued  retrospectfully. 
"Well,  well,  the  time's  coming  when 
ye '11  change  all  that,  me  girl.  An* 
Farrell 's  not  the  man  to  go  stan'  in  yer 
light,  av  he  'd  died  twice  over.  Troth,  'tis 
the  lump  of  good  luck  for  yez,  beguilin' 
Cathal  Moriarty ! " 

As  the  name  left  his  lips,  the  scornful 
indifference  fell  from  his  daughter.  The 
grey  Irish  eyes  dilated  into  black  in  the 
sudden  whiteness  of  her  face. 

"  Is  it  deminted  y'are  ?"  she  demanded. 
**  Is  it  I  take  the  man  wid  the  black  blood 
av  murdher  on  his  hands,  an'  the  heart  as 
black  as  it  ?  Arrah,  'tis  the  quare  way  av 
funnin'  ye  have  ! " 

"  Sorra  funnin' !  "  Paterson  protested,  a 
half  superstitious  remembrance  of  the 
bargain,  sealed  as  it  were  with  blood, 
paradoxically  deterring  and  goading  him 
on,  in  the  face  of  the  threatened  storm. 
'*  What  way  is  that  to  go  spake  av  a  dacent 
man  that  had  nothin'  at  all  pruv  agin  him 
in  the  Coorts  ?  " 

'*  Pruv  I  "  Ellen  retorted  ;  "  isn't  it  pruv 
that  the  brother  was  niver  seen  agin,  afther 
him  an'  Cathal  had  words  that  night :  has 
the  man  iver  dar'd  darken  the  doors  av 
church  or  chapel  since  ?  Don't  the 
childher  in  the  sthreet  run  at  the  face  on 
him  ?  Is  the  wan  who  stuck  out  the  eyes 
av  the  dumb  bastes  on  the  boycotted  fields 
apt  to  be  a  good  man  to  anny  woman  ? 
Shure  at  las'  mass,  Lsltty  the  herd  was 
sayin'  he  flung  the  poor  cat  on  the  roastin' 
fire  be  rason  he  cot  his  fut  in  her  an*  got 
a  sore  knock  !  An'  that 's  the  fella,  is  it, 
ye  'd  be  havin'  me  take  ?  " 


"  Take,  indeed  I "  her  father  interpolated^ 
as  she  paused  for  breath.  "Whethen^ 
Ellen  Paterson,  'tis  tellin'  the  beads  ye 
should  be  that  the  like  av  a  warm  man  like 
him  would  be  for  takin'  yez,  ye  youngs 
dab!  I  wouldn't  wondher,"  he  added^ 
lapsing  from  objurgation  to  a  milder 
mood,  "  av  Blissed  Mary  hersilf  hadn't  to 
do  with  it,  for  the  girl  ye  've  always  bin 
fur  yer  duty,  an'  the  fine  long  candles  ye 
dipped  fur  her  betimes." 

The  conjectural  reward  of  Mariolatry 
hardly  appeared  to  coincide  with  the 
recipient's  view. 

"Can'les  here  or  can'lcs  there,"  she 
exclaimed  stubbornly,  "'tis  few '11  be  lit 
for  me  marr'in*  Cathal  Moriarty.  An'  the 
less  times  ye  bring  his  name  over  yer 
mouth  the  more  I  *11  be  pleased  !  *' 

The  finality  of  her  attitude  of  refusal 
kindled  her  father  to  the  sudden  anger  of 
a  weak  nature. 

"  Begorra !"  he  shouted.  "  'Tis  a  gin'ral 
o'  horse  ye  should  be,  wid  yer  ordhers  an* 
comman's  so  fine  1  D'ye  think  I  'm  the  big 
fool  to  let  go  slip  a  gloryous  good  chanst 
for  yer  whims,  an'  us  wid  not  male  to  las' 
out  the  week  end  ?  Cathal's  wife  ye  '11  be, 
me  woman,  an*  that  *s  what  I  '11  stan'  to !  " 

The  hysterical  excitement  of  the  Celt 
worked  on  his  temper  like  yeast ;  at  sight 
of  the  scornful  maintained  resistance  in 
the  girl's  face,  he  made  a  headlong  step 
forward,  bringing  his  hand  down  heavily  on 
her  cheek.  As  though  flint  had  struck  steely 
a  flame  leapt  up  in  his  daughter's  eyes. 

"Be  the  Vargin ! "  she  exclaimed. 
"That  was  the  bad  turn  ye  done  fur 
yersilf  to  go  lift  yer  han*  on  me  I  'Tis  the 
las'  minit,  anyhow,  I  '11  put  in  undher  yer 
roof.  The  Sisters  at  the  Convent '11  thrate 
me  different  I " 

"Av  ye  git  there  I"  Paterson  cried, 
lurching  forward  to  seize  her.  With  a 
quick  movement  she  eluded  him,  springing 
to  the  unbarred  door,  and,  flinging  it  madly 
to  behind  her,  sped  out  into  the  night. 

The  blood  surged  to  her  temples, 
passion  blinded  her  eyes,  the  wings  of  the 
storm  raging  through  the  darkness  lifted 
her  along  the  road.  Overhead,  the  torn 
rack  fleeted  towards  the  moon,  like  some 
hell-train  on  the  track  of  a  pale  fugitive ; 
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beneath  the  shrieking  wind  a  hoarse  weird 
roar,  as  of  distant  breakers,  sounded  dully. 
On  and  on  Ellen  fled,  her  streaming  hair 
lashing  her  face,  the  tempest  Whirling  her 
before  it  like  a  dry  leaf.  Suddenly, 
through  the  gloom,  the  figure  of  a  man 
loomed  upon  her,   checking   her  speed. 


undher  a  roof ;  sure,  'ds  no  time  at  all  to 
be  sttavagin'  the  roads ! " 

"  May  I  niver  if  I  haven't  tuk  the  wrong 
turn  I "  exclaimed  the  girl  with  an  assump- 
tion of  unconsciousness.  "  Thank  yez 
kindly,  Mr.  Moriarty,  but  'tis  to  the  Con- 
vent I  'ro  betakin'  mesilf." 


S  IT  I  TAKE  THE 


i  THE   BLACK  E 


A  faint  cry  broke  from  her  as  she  recog- 
nised Cathal  Moriarty. 

He  had  grasped  her  arm  on  the  instant, 
gazing  with  a  fierce  hunger  in  her  face, 
regardless  of  her  shrinking  endeavour  to 
avoid  his  hold. 

"  Wirra,  Ellen !  Is  yersilf  out  this 
night  ? "  he  cried,  a  tremulous  thread 
running  through  his  voice.     "  In  wid  ycz 


"This  time  of  day,  is  it.-"'  Moriarty 
inquired,  his  grasp  tightening  on  her. 
"  Narj-  sowl  but  '11  be  in  their  beds,  woman 
dear,  av  ye  brought  Finn  McCoul  to  knock 
fur  yez.  Come  in  out  av  the  win'  now  ; 
'tis  enough  to  shave  the  ears  off  an  ass !  " 

Notwithstanding  the  cutting  blast,  the 
blood  flew  madly  through  Ellen's  veins. 
Under  the  bland  hospitality  of  his  (ones 
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her  quick  wits  gauged  the  situation :  the 
report  of  a  night  spent  in  the  lonely  bog- 
land  house  would  damn  her,  however 
innocent,  in  public  estimation.  Instinct- 
ively she  set  her  feet  more  firmly  on  the 
ground. 

"That'd  be  the  fine  way  to  get  me 
name  up,  Mr.  Moriarty,"  she  said,  striving 
to  speak  carelessly  **  Shure,  I  'II  stip  out 
to  the  Convent  in  no  time ;  wid  the  Per- 
petual Adoration  an*  all,  some  wan  '11  be 
about  annyhow.     Oh^  murther  !  " 

Even  as  she  spoke,  Moriarty  had  caught 
her  in  his  arms,  pressing  hot  hard  kisses 
on  her  mouth.  A  rift  in  the  clouds  made 
his  face  plain  to  the  terrified  girl,  the  evil 
passion  in  it  filled  her  with  deadly  repul- 
sion, as  though  she  felt  herself  embraced 
by  some  loathly  serpent. 

With  a  desperate  wrench  Ellen  tore 
herself  free.  Springing  aside,  she  flung 
herself  down  before  the  stone  cross,  lock- 
ing her  arms  about  it. 

"  Shame  on  yez !  "  she  panted.  **  The 
whole  place  '11  cry  shame  on  yez  for  tratin' 
an  honest  woman  this  fashion.  Be  off 
now  ;  I  '11  not  budge  from  here  !  " 

"  Will  ye  not,  ye  she-divil !  "  Moriarty 
ground  out,  a  wicked  light  glimmering  in 
his  eyes  as  he  bent  over  her.  Ever}'  fibre 
in  the  woman's  body  hardened  to  steel,  as 
he  endeavoured  to  force  her  hands  apart ; 
with  the  instinct  of  a  trapped  animal  she 
dropped  her  head,  biting  into  his  wrist  till 
her  teeth  clicked  in  the  flesh. 

*'  Me  sowl  to  hell !  "  the  man  shouted, 
standing  suddenly  erect.  Ellen  felt  a  cord 
thrown  over  her,  tightening  and  jerking  as 
it  was  wound  about  the  stone  in  front. 
Moriarity  laughed  exultantly  as  he  knotted 
it  about  the  arms  of  the  cross. 

"  Be  aisy,  ^liss  Ellen,"  he  said  with  a 
savage  mocker}'.  *'  This  '11  bring  the 
divilry  down  in  ye  till  ye 're  thankful  to 
bawl  on  me  !  Don't  wait  too  long  in  the 
storm,  an*  good  night  to  yez,  mavourneen ! " 

He  strode  towards  the  house,  chuckling 
with  low  laughter.  The  brave  blood  at 
Pollen's  heart  chilled  as  she  found  herself 
left  to  the  night,  but  she  did  not  flinch. 

The  rope  cut  into  her  tender  skin,  her 
arms,  forcibly  upheld,  ached  intolerably, 
the  stone  numbed  her.     Over  the  bleak 


bogland  the  storm  howled,  again  the 
unearthly  grating  roar  came  to  Ellen's 
ears  as  of  the  sea,  forty  miles  away, 
thundering  in  its  caverns.  Strange 
calls  sounded  on  the  night,  batches  of 
curlew  and  snipe  flitted  through  the  dark, 
borne  down  the  wind  in  weird  flight. 
Once  or  twice  a  hare  bounded  past,  a 
secret  fear  winging  its  soft  steps ;  once  a 
great  dog-fox,  in  mad  terror,  dashed  over 
her  as  she  hung. 

Breathing  in  panic  from  the  ominous 
night,  Ellen's  glance  shifted  over  the 
wet,  glistening  surface  of  the  bog, 
lingering  longest  on  an  oblong  tus- 
sock some  yards  away.  A  disordered 
fancy  that  its  shape  was  coffin-like  fasci- 
nated her,  her  eyes  dwelt  on  it  till  recalled 
by  a  hoarse  croak  above  her  head.  By  the 
shifting  moonlight  she  distinguished  a 
crow  perched  upon  the  crown,  a  dreadful 
fragment  dangling  from  his  beak. 

Ellen's  eyes  burnt  in  their  sockets,  her 
brain  lightened,  swelled,  reeled.  Dead 
men  seemed  to  pass  by  her,  a  winding- 
sheet  shook  misty  folds  upon  the  air.  With 
an  effort  she  cleared  her  thought;  the 
tussock  again  caught  her  glance.  Was  it 
delusion  that  it  was  advancing,  moving 
upon  her  } 

Pricked  by  crisping  terror,  the  girl  bent, 
gnawing  the  binding  cords.  With  lips 
bleeding  from  the  hard  hemp,  she  strove, 
frenzied,  till  the  strange  thunder,  growing 
with  the  moments,  smote  her  into  listen- 
ing.    She  turned  her  head  ;  the  tussock 

lay   half- turned    beneath  it Great 

God  !  a  skeleton  grinned  in  ghastly  greet- 
ing to  the  world  from  which  it  had  been 
long  hidden  1 

Out  on  the  darkness  rushed  quivering 
screams — piercing,  long-drawn.  Mingled 
with  the  storm,  they  thrilled  as  though 
the  gates  of  hell  had  swung  on  their 
hinges — the  lamentations  of  the  lost  burst- 
ing on  fleshly  ears.  Moriarty,  gloating 
over  his  revenge,  started  to  his  feet,  the 
wild  shrieks  quelling  the  brute  in  him. 

**  For  God's  sake,  what 's  got  yez, 
Ellen } "  he  cried,  stumbling  across  the 
courtyard. 

His  victim  lay  huddled  on  the  stone,  a 
foam  gathering  on  the  lips  shaping  the 
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fearful  screams.  The  man's  foot  crunched 
the  white  ribs  of  the  secret  the  bog  had 
kept  long  years  for  him,  the  bleached 
skull  snapped  like  tinder  from  the  neck- 
bone  as  the  murderer  trod  it  under  foot 
unheeding  in  the  hurry  of  his  fear. 

The  half-gnawed  cord  yielded  easily  to 
Moriarty's  hands;   he  bent  to  raise  the 


hands,  it  held   Ellen    by    the  feet,  the 
knees,  the  waist. 

The  cross  still  gleamed  stark  above  the 
moving  horror,  the  cries  still  pealed.  By 
inches  the  stone  sank  lower,  one  last 
scream  tore  out,  but  nTuffled — then  fell  to 
silence.  The  grey  cross  had  vanished, 
but  the  heaping  wave  flowed  on. 


V^'«- 


woman.  The  solid  ground  seemed  to 
heave  under  his  foothold  as  he  leant ;  he 
fell,  crashing  over  Ellen,  in  a  sea  of 
liquid  mud.  Then  the  awful  truth  broke 
upon  him.  With  a  wild  oath  he  loosed 
his  hold,  rushing  back  to  bolt  and  bar 
himself  within  the  house. 

The.  mass  of  bogland  was  in  motion, 
bursting  from  its  moorings.  Like  a  vast 
glacier  on  crept  the  brown  expanse — 
slowly,  surely.     Clasping  like  dead  men's 


Up  the  walls  of  the  house  it  came,  the 
dull  roar  in  its  womb  seeming  a  strophe 
sung  by  Death.  The  brown  flood  sealed 
the  doors  and  crept  higher,  surging  to  the 
upper  windows.  A  straggling  moonbeam 
glinted  like  a  death-candle  in  the  chamber, 
where  a  man,  mad  with  fear,  swung 
pendent  from  a  beam. 

With  a  grim  heave  the  house  sank  into 
the  jaws  of  the  bog,  still  gliding  on, 
resistless. 


FASHIONS      IN      FURNITURE 


AND    WOMEN'S   WAYS  THEREIN 


AN  "Essay  on  Man"  was  once 
attempted  by  a  certain  Alexander 
Pope,  and  accomplished  in  four  epistles. 
Woman  would  have  made  a  right  excellent 
theme  for  any  number  of  epistles ;  but  it 
is  not  recorded  that  the  Alexander  of 
Twickenham  sighed  for  fresh  fields  of 
conquest  in  this  direction,  although  the 
reward  would  have  been  rich,  and  the 
recompense  sure. 

If  Pope  paled  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  task,  with  all  his  resources  of  poetry, 
philosophy,  and,  be  it  whispered,  profound 
pessimism,  it  is  not  for  us,  who  have  none 
of  these  precious  gifls,  to  attempt  that 
which  he  would  not  undertake. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Woman 
as  a  theme  is  too  much  for  any  man  to 
tackle.  As  an  entity  she  is  compassable — 
if  the  Fates  be  propitious. 

But  the  ways  of  women,  diverse  and 
devious  though  they  be,  are  occasionally 
trackable,  and  afford  much  material  for 
speculation  in  the  process.  Winsome 
ways  are  they,  for  the  most  part,  and  full  of 
delights  for  the  appreciative  among  men. 
Even  the  unappreciative  ones  have  been 
known  to  echo  the  sentiment  voiced  by 
Dryden — 

As  for  the  women,  though  we  scorn  and  flout  *eni. 
We  may  live  with,  but  cannot  live  without  'em. 

In  all  verity,  this  is  the  key  to  the  situa- 
tion, roughly  designed  and  fashioned,  but 
a  piaster-key  nathless. 

Approach  as  we  will,  however,  the 
subject  with  the  serious  intent  that  its 
infinite  importance  requires,  we  are  met 
with  a  facer  in  the  fact  that  so  many  women 
freely  choose  difficult  means  in  order  to 
accomplish  a  simple  end.  Whether  this 
arises  from  the  feminine  love  of  mysteiy,  or 
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from  that  weakness  for  deception  said  by 
the  cynics  to  be  characteristic  of  the  sex, 
is  a  problem  anything  but  easy  to  solve. 
A  problem  it  is,  and  a  problem  it  will 
probably  remain  for  all  time,  def)dng 
equally  the  laws  of  mathematics  and  of 
logic — we  had  almost  said,  defiant  of  the 
very  laws  of  Nature ;  but  these  are  things 
that,  like  women,  **  no  fellow  can  ever 
thoroughly  understand,"  pretend  as  he 
may  to  superhuman  knowledge. 

Even  in  such  an  apparently  everyday 
matter  as  *'a  little  shopping"  do  women 
give  themselves — and  each  other — an 
infinity  of  trouble.  If  the  average  woman 
(supposing  such  a  being)  wants  a  few 
farthingales,  or  their  modem  compensating 
equivalent,  does  she  go  to  the  emporium 
of  her  choice  and  straightway  state  her 
needs  .^  Not  a  bit  of  it.  And  why 
should  she  ?  Shops  were  not  made  for 
straight  talk,  like  the  caves  under  the 
Hall  of  the  Egyptians  over  against  the 
Strand.  At  least,  women's  shops  were 
never  intended  to  encourage  anything  so 
commonplace  and  uninteresting.  Rather 
are  they  "primrose  paths  of  dalliance," 
designed  for  the  feet  of  those  who  better 
understand  the  art  of  living  than  any  mere 
man ;  though,  when  the  dalliance  takes 
the  form  of  physical  wrestling  with  bales  of 
goods  and  mental  strife  with  unappeasable 
customers,  a  species  of  exercise  common 
to  the  lot  of  the  poor  shop-girl,  the  path 
becomes  steep  and  thorny  as  that  classic 
one  to  heaven  pointed  out  by  the  un- 
gracious pastors  of  Ophelia,  daughter  of 
Polonius. 

Draperies  and  naperies  may  thus  be 
bought,  not  to  mention  other  things 
beloved  of  the  heart  of  woman ;  but  when 
so  serious  a  matter  as  the  fumishment  of 
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the  house  is  undertaken,  a  more  excellent 
way  is  open.  The  old  method  was  to  go 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  so  to  speak,  for 
all  the  thousand-and-one  things  that  go 
to  complete  the  fitment  of  the  home  ;  and 
a  tiring  and  heart-breaking  business  it 
was.  Usually,  it  wound  up  with  collapse, 
and  a  requisitioning  of  the  doctor  to 
repair  the  shattered  nerves. 

But  with  our  century-end  tendencies  to 


into  a  colossal  organisation,  numbering 
several  factories  and  branches  in  various 
centres  of  Great  Britain. 

The  secret  of  this  success  is  practically 
an  open  one.  Warings  have  recognised 
the  truth  of  the  axiom  that — 

One  science  only  will  one  genius  fit ; 

So  vast  is  art,  so  aarrow  humaD  wit, 
and  have  associated  with  the  fortunes  of 
the  house  the  leading   experts   in    house 
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specialism  and  specialists,  even  in  the 
Tnost  material  matters,  we  have  changed  all 
that.  In  the  gentle  art  of  house-furnishing, 
with  all  its  infinity  of  ramification,  is  this 
particularly  the  case.  Men  of  faculty  and 
resource  have  arisen,  who  devote  their 
whole  energies  to  the  artistic  improvement 
of  our  homes,  with  the  minimum  of  cost 
and  the  maximum  of  effect. 

Chief  among  these  apostles  of  the  cnit 
domestic  rank  the  now  world  -  famous 
Warings.  So  rapid  has  been  their  success 
and  so  great  their  vogue  that  within  the 
brief  span  of  seven  years  the  house  has 
developed  from  a  small    provincial  affair 


equipment  and  decoration,  availing  them- 
selves also  of  the  best  work  of  the  old 
masters  of  the  craft,  English,  French, 
Flemish,  German,  and  Italian.  Coupled 
to  this,  the  resources  of  immense  capital 
and  a  brainy  method  of  operation — voila 
tout! 

With  our  ancestors,  the  furnishing  of 
the  home,  whether  a  baronial  castle  or 
a  yeoman's  stall  or  stead,  was  always  a 
matter  of  serious  import.  Even  so  recently 
as  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
the  thing  was  not  undertaken  lightly,  but 
only  after  much  deliberation  and  the 
expenditure  of  many  brain  cells.     First,  of 
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course,  the  feather  bed,  then  the  "  grand- 
father's "  clock,  then  the  bureau,  and  so  on 
through  the  gamut  of  the  indispensables — 
all  had  to  be  thought  out,  planned  out, 
and  secured.  Such  method  left  its  mark 
on  the  furnishment  of  the  day,  and  hence 
arose  those  veritable  household  gods — 
Chippendale,  Sheraton,  and  others  of  like 
genius.      On  the   Continent  things  were 


From  Royalty  downwards,  Warings  have  . 
enjoyed  a  measure  of  support  that  is  little 
short  of  the  marvellous,  though  the  marvel 
would  be  if  such  an  artistic  enterprise  as 
theirs  were  allowed  to  lie  in  cold  neglect. 
Proofs  of  their  powers  as  specialists  in 
furnishing  and  decoration  abound  at  every 
turn.  Hardly  a  building  in  London  of  any 
importance  and  undergoing  renovation  but 
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pretty  much  the  same.  The  great  cabinet- 
makers were  men  of  the  same  fibre  as 
the  famous  fiddle  -  makers  of  Cremona, 
Stradivari,  Amati,  and  the  glorious  rest. 
So  proud  were  they  of  their  life-work,  and 
probably  their  love-work,  that  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  for  the  craftsman  to 
sign  his  name  somewhere  in  the  inteinal 
economy  of  a  masterpiece,  "not  neces- 
sarily for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee 
of  good  faith"  in  his  own  production. 
Exemplars  like  these  usefully  serve  in  our 
own  day  as  splendid  models  of  honest  and 
artistic  workmanship. 


bears  the  legend,  "  Furniture  and  Decora- 
tions by  Warings." 

But  they  do  not  confine  their  operations 
to  the  palaces  of  Queens  and  Princes, 
the  magnificent  clubs  of  the  west,  or 
the  lordly  mansions  of  the  nobleman 
and  the  millionaire.  The  middle -class 
dwelling  receives  equal  consideration. 

A  walk  through  Warings'  Oxford  Street 
place  demonstrates  this.  Suites  of  rooms, 
just  such  as  one  finds  in  an  ordinary  town 
or  suburban  house  or  unpretentious  fiat,  are 
fitted  up  in  various  styles,  more  or  less 
inexpensive,  so  that  one  can  see  exactly 
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what  effect  can  be  produced  at  a  given 
cost.  Here  we  have  the  cosiest  of 
morning-  and  dining-rooms,  the  daintiest 
of  boudoirs  and  drawing-rooms,  the 
comliest  of  bed-rooms,  and  all  the  rest  of 


Warings  done    for    the    betterment  and 
beautifying  of  our  homes. 

The  happy  result  of  all  this  is  that  those 
who  intend  to  set  up  in  housekeeping,  or, 
maybe,  to  renew  the  internal  arrangements 


it,  fiimished  and  decorated  according  to     of  their  homes,   need   no  longer  tramp 


various  systems  of  treatment.  So  econom- 
ical are  Warings  that  they  can  actually 
furnish  a  house  of  moderate  dimensions, 
from  reception-rooms  to  bed-rooms,  and 
from  kitchen  to  attics,  whh  every  essential, 
and  with  every  reitard  to  harmony  in 
design  anil  style,  for  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  pounds.  Method  and  means  can 
accomplish    much,  and    this   much  have 


wearily  through  dreary  "  show-rooms  "  of 
interminable  length  and  unutterable 
depression,  but  can  just  make  for  Warings, 
where,  in  homelike  environment,  they  can 
taste  and  see  in  ease  and  comfort  of  the 
good  things  provided  by  these  cultured 
caterers.  The  ways  of  women,  when 
trending  to  Warings,  are  paths  of  profit 
and  of  peace,  Kasomo. 
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ANITA. 


By    MRS.    CHARLES    NEISH. 


THEY  were  as  Damon  and  Pythias. 
They  had  been  inseparable  friends 
in  their  schooldays,  but  in  later  years  their 
friendship  had  taken  a  deeper  meaning. 

Yet  they  were  utterly  unlike.  Dr. 
Graham  MacAllister  was  a  tall,  stern- 
looking  Scotchman,  with  a  high,  intel- 
lectual forehead  and  near-sighted  brown 
eyes.  A  strong  face  at  first  glance,  but 
the  strength  was  contradicted  by  the  half- 
hidden  mouth,  which  showed  both  refine- 
ment and  weakness.  A  physiognomist 
would  have  seen  he  was  a  man  who  looked 
far  more  ascetic  than  he  really  was. 

He  had  a  small  practice  at  Chislehurst, 
near  London.  He  did  not  work  very  hard, 
for  he  had  ample  private  means,  but  he 
had  contributed  one  or  two  successful 
l)ooks  of  science  to  the  medical  world.  It 
was  his  last  night  in  town,  and  the  two 
men  were  in  Everard  Phillips*  study. 

Everard  was  a  sunny-faced  youth  of 
twenty-five,  full  of  high  spirits  and  ambi- 
tion, and  devotedly  attached  to  his  profes- 
sion. He  had  only  just  left  the  London 
Hospital,  and  was  looking  round  for  a 
berth  in  London.  He  lived  with  his 
■mother  and  sister  in  a  small  house  near 
Westboume  Park  Station.  He  told  them 
laughingly  that  he  should  never  rest  until 
he  had  moved  them  to  Harley  Street ;  in 
the  meantime  they  were  very  happy 
together,  and  were  content  to  wait.  They 
believed  in  him  thoroughly. 

It  was  only  nine  o'clock,  but  it  was  ver}- 
still  and  quiet  outside.  The  rain  pattered 
steadily  on  the  window  with  a  light, 
monotonous  sound.  Dr.  MacAllister  was 
so  very  dull  to-night  that  Everard  was 
'half  dozing,  when  suddenly  the  poker  fell 
with  a  crash  into  the  grate.  He  woke 
■with  a  start,  and  yawned,  then  knocked  his 
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pipe  lazily  against  the  side  of  the  mantel- 
piece before  refilling  it. 

*'  I  suppose  you  will  be  very  glad  to  get 
back  to  work,  Mac  ?  " 

A  long  pause.  Everard  was  stuffing  the 
tobacco  into  his  pipe.  He  waited,  quite 
used  to  his  friend's  slow  Scotch  ways. 

Dr.  MacAllister  seldom  answered  any- 
thing or  anyone  at  random. 

"  I  never  was  more  sorry  in  my  life,"  he 
said  at  length. 

**  Why  ?  " 

No  answer. 

**  You  have  had  an  unusually  long 
holiday,  Mac." 

Dr.  MacAllister  leaned  forward  and 
looked  into  the  dying  fire,  then  he  glanced 
round  the  room,  and  anywhere  and  every- 
where but  at  Everard. 

**Do  you  think  there  is  the  slightest 
chance  of  Anita's  marrying  me,  Everard  ?" 

He  spoke  jerkily. 

Everard's  face  fell.  Is  a  man  ever  glad 
when  his  bosom  friend  falls  in  love  with 
his  sister  ? 

He  flushed  a  little.  **  What  a  chap  you 
are  for  throwing  mental  bombs,  Mac !  Anita 
has  only  just  left  school.  She  is  barely 
nineteen." 

"  And  I  am  a  very  old  thirty-five,  ch  ?  " 

Everard  laughed  awkwardly.  *^  Hadn't 
you  better  wait  a  bit  until  she  has  seen  a 
few  more  people  ?  You  know,  she  is  not 
out  yet,  and  girls  are  so  silly.  I  mean, 
she   may  fancy  she   likes  you,  and  then 

see    other    chaps,   you   know "      He 

hesitated. 


Dr.  MacAllister's  face  grew  a  shade 
paler. 

"  I  think  she  likes  me  already,  Everard," 
he  said  eagerly.  **  Only  I  thought  I  would 
mention  it  to  you." 

c  c  2 
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"  Well,  you  can  but  try  your  luck,  old 
chap." 

"  And  your  mother  ?  " 

"Oh,  the  Mater  will  be  delighted;  she 
thinks  you  perfection." 

"  Shall  I  speak  to  her  first  or  Anita  ?  " 

Everard    laughed.      "Just  as  you  like. 


Anita  knew  who  it  was  before  she 
glanced  up  from  her  book.  But  to-day 
there  was  somethisg  in  Dr.  MacAllister's 
face  that  made  her  heart  leap,  and  a  warm 
blush  sufFused   the  soft,   almost  childish 

"  Anita,"    He  had  never  called  her  by 


I  know  what  /  should  do.  I  'II  manage 
the  Mater  for  you ;  if  you  want  to  see 
Anita,  she  is  in  the  drawing-room  now," 

Dr.  MacAlUster  rose  and  put  his  pipe  in 
its  case.  He  rubbed  a  little  mark  off  the 
silver  band  round  it,  and  then  shut  the  case 
carefully  and  deliberately. 

"  What  a  rum  chap  he  is!"  said  Everard 
to  himself,  as  MacAlUster  left  the  room 
without  uttering  another  word.  He  did 
not  feel  the  least  irritated  at  his  friend's 
want  of  enthusiasm.  He  knew  he  was  a 
volcano  in  spite  of  his  cold  exterior.  "A 
thorough  good  old  chap,  and  Anita  will 
be  jolly  lucky  to  get  him,  but  I  doubt  her 
being  true  to  him  long.  I  should  have 
thought  he  was  hardly  the  chap  to  take 
her  fancv  at  all." 


her  name  before — the  blush  grew  deeper. 
She  looked  half  timidly  at  him  as  she  rose 
to  greet  him.  She  rested  her  hand — such 
a  small  white  hand — on  the  chair  in  front 
of  her,  and  then  nervously  made  a  very 
commonplace  remark  :  "It's  cold,  isn't  it. 
Dr.  MacAllister  ?  " 

She  was  a  slender  and  very  youthful- 
looking  woman,  but  her  face  was  full  of 
strength.  Determination  showed  in  every 
line  of  the  small  red  mouth.  But  she 
looked  very  feminine,  the  soft  lines  of 
her  figure  delicate  and  graceful. 

Dr.  MacAllister  strode  towards  her.  He 
did  not  answer  her  remark,  but  he  pushed 
aside  her  chair,  and  took  the  httle  hand 
in  his.  Then  he  bent  his  head.  "Anita, 
do  you  love  me  ?  " 


She  drew  a  shade  cicser  to  him  and 
hung  her  head  shyly,  lacking  the  courage 
lo  say  "  Yes." 

He  put  his  hand  under  her  chin  and 
lifted  her  face.  "Aniia,  Anita!"  He 
lingered  over  the  soft  South  American 
word.  It  pleased  him  lo  repeat  it,  it  was 
a  name  so  well  suited  to  her  happy  yet 
gentle  nature.  Anita  had  attracted  him 
partly  because  of  her  contrast  to  the  colder 
dignity  of  his  own  countrywomen, 

"  Don't  you  love  me,  dear } " 

She  raised  her  eloquent  eyes  to  his,  and 
he  bent  and  kissed  her.  He  kissed  her 
hands  and  face  and  showered  kisses  on 
10  her  hair ;  then  he  drew  her  towards  the 
sofa,  making  her  sit  beside  him. 

Everard  would  not  have  known  him,  his 
face  was  so  tender  and  happy  as  he  poured 
a  torrent  of  loving  words  into  her  ear. 
Finally,  he  put  a  hand  on  either  side  of 
her  face  and  turned  it  towards  him. 

"  Anita,  say  you  love  me ;  quick,  child  !  " 
He  was  an   impatient  and  ardent  lover. 

"  I  have  loved  you  since  I  wore 
short  frocks,  Dr.  MacAllister,"  she 
said  demurely. 

"  Not  long  enough,  Anita." 

"  Since  1  first  saw  you  then." 
She  stopped  herself.  "  No,  not 
quite  since  then ;  I  thought  you 
very  cross  and  rather  ugly  the  first 
night." 

"  You  are  not  so  shy  now,  Anita, 
or  you  would  not  be  impudent," 

"Was  I  shy?" 

"  Very,  and  only  a  moment  ago 
your  face  went  crimson,  even  your 
little  ear — "  he  touched  it  lightly 
and  lingeringly — "  and  your  lips 
trembled,  Anita."  He  kissed  them 
as  he  spoke. 

Presently  he  said  slowly,  "Will 
you  always  love  me  ?  " 

"  Always,"  she  answered  simply, 
"  all  my  life  I  " 

"  I  am  unworthy  of  it,  Anita.  I 
am  not  a  good  man.  I  believe 
you  would  be  happier  without  my 
love,  and  yet  1  love  you  with  my  '• 

whole  soul;  but  I  am  not  pure  anil 
good  like  you.  I  'm  a  bad  man  " 
He  spoke    rapidly.     "  You  might 
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find  it  out  later,  and  then— then  I  could 
not  bear  it.  I  can  bear  it  better  now. 
Do  you  realise  that  I  am  not  good  } " 

"  1  have  never  thought  about  it.  Graham ; 
I  only  know  I  love  you.  If  you  are  good 
yo:i  can  teach  me,  and  if  you  are  bad  " — 
then  slowly — "  perhaps  I  can  help  you." 

He  caught  her  to  him.  "  Yes,  you  can, 
but  let  us  begin  by  understanding  one 
another,"  he  said.  "  There  is  something 
I  ought  to  tell  you,  Anita," 

She  looked  gently  at  him.  "  Don't  tell 
me,  Graham;  I  have  no  right  to  know  any- 
thing yet.  I  don't  want  to  pry  into  your 
past,  only  your  future  is  mine." 

He  hesitated.  "  But  the  present,  Anita  ? 
The  present  .■* " 

She  smiled.  "That  is  mine;  but  you 
are  here,  and  when  you  are  aivay  I  know  I 
can  trust  you.  You  surely  don't  want  me 
to  be  jealous,  Graham,  already,  do  you  ?" 

"  No,  dearest.  Heaven  knows !  your 
sweet  face  blots  out  all  other  women's ;  but 
there  are  other  things  that  lead  men  astray." 
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He  spoke  vehemently  and  bitterly. 

She  put  a  soft  hand  over  his  mouth. 
"  Don't  talk  like  that,  I  won't  allow  it ;  you 
are  mine  now.  Don't  abuse  my  property, 
Sir ! " 

He  kissed  the  little  hand  passionately. 

"  I  will  try  and  grow  worthier  of  you, 
Anita." 

**  You  are  worthy  now,  Graham." 

He  shook  his  head  despondently.  At 
that  moment  Everard  knocked  osten- 
tatiously at  the  door. 

"May  we  come  in.'^"  he  asked.  "I 
think  I  knocked,  Anita  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  did.  I  thought  it  was  one 
of  the  servants." 

**  We  are  not  all  your  servants,  my  good 
child,"  he  replied,  and  looked  pointedly 
at  Dr.  MacAllister.  Then  he  turned 
round.  "  Come  in,  mother,  and  give 
them  your  blessing.  Here 's  Anita  blush- 
ing, I  declare,"  and  he  pushed  his  mother 
playfully  towards  Anita. 

Mrs.  Phillips  took  her  daughter  into  her 
arms  and  kissed  her  tenderly.  She  said 
nothing  to  the  girl ;  but  she  held  out  her 
hand  to  Dr.  MacAllister  with  a  friendly 
smile.  "  I  am  very  glad,"  she  said.  **  I 
would  rather  trust  my  little  girl  to  you 
than  anyone." 

He  pressed  her  hand.  "  It  is  very  good 
of  you,"  he  said,  a  little  coldly.  He  had 
relapsed  into  his  formal  manner,  and 
stood  a  long  way  from  Anita. 

**  Can't  you  manage  to  get  a  little  farther 
off,  Mac,  old  chap !  We  have  not  even 
the  faintest  idea  that  you  are  lovers,"  said 
P^erard. 

He  thought  his  mother  looked  a  little 
chilled  by  the  doctor's  formal  manner. 

But  she  liked  MacAllister  cordially,  and 
was  proud  and  pleased  that  he  loved  her 
(laughter.  Of  course  she  loved  Anita,  but 
Everard  was  her  treasure — her  only  son. 
No  woman  was  good  enough  for  him,  and 
Anita  would  engage  all  Dr.  MacAllister's 
attention  now  and  leave  her  son  more  to 
her.  She  felt  grateful  to  him.  Everard  had 
so  often  stayed  away.  Although  she  was 
losing  Anita,  she  felt  her  son  would  leave 
her  less,  and  was  grateful  accordingly. 
She  felt  glad  that  he,  at  any  rate,  was  too 
young  and  too  poor  to  marr}-.  .  .  .  There 


were  no  obstacles  in  the  lovers'  way, 
and  Anita  was  very  happy,  although  Dr» 
MacAllister  had  gone  back  to  his  work. 

It  was  nearly  Christmas-time,  and  he 
was  too  busy  to  come  to  town,  so  Everard 
went  to  stay  with  him. 

MacAllister  seemed  unusually  reticent 
and  preoccupied,  was  very  dull  and  quiet, 
and  often  shut  himself  up  in  his  study  for 
hours.  On  these  occasions  he  asked 
Everard  not  to  disturb  him,  as  he  had 
something  very  important  at  which  he  was 
working ;  so  Everard  left  him  alone,  always, 
ready  to  make  allowances  for  the  nature 
he  thought  he  understood  so  well. 

But  one  evening  he  went  to  the  study 
door  and  knocked  gently. 

**  Mac,  here  's  a  message  for  you  !  It  is 
urgent !  May  I  come  in  ?  Mrs.  Sharp  has 
broken  a  blood-vessel  I  Shall  I  go  instead 
of  you.?"  No  answer.  "Mac!"  Still  no 
answer.  **  Poor  old  chap !  he  has  fallen 
asleep  over  his  work.  He  looked  ill :  he 
wants  a  rest."  Everard  opened  the  door 
gently  and  went  in. 

Dr.  MacAllister  lay  back  in  his  arm-chair, 
his  eyes  fixed  on  space,  a  look  in  them 
approaching  beatitude.  By  his  side  lay  a 
bottle  of  morphia.  A  small  syringe  had 
fallen  to  the  ground,  and  lay  there  like  an 
emblem  of  its  debased  and  fallen  owner. 

So  great  was  Everard's  astonishment 
that  he  turned  deathly  white,  and  almost 
fell  against  the  door.  Instinctively  he 
closed  it  from  the  servants'  prying  eyes, 
and  went  over  to  his  friend.  "  Mac  !  what 
devil's  trick  is  this  ?  "  he  cried,  and  stopped 
abruptly.  He  knew  it  was  useless  to  remon- 
strate just  now. 

MacAllister  smiled.  "  Life  is  beautiful, 
beautiful,  Everard.  Can't  you  understand 
it  ?  Surely  you  must  see  that  your  world, 
your  petty  and  sordid  world,  is  nothing  to 
mv  world  !  "  He  smiled  a  sickly  and  irre- 
sponsible smile.  He  was  evidently  not 
under  the  full  influence  of  the  drug.  He 
stared  aimlesslv  in  front  of  him,  his 
under  lip  drooping  a  little,  and  his  face 
full  of  sensuous  enjoyment. 

Everard  shuddered.  It  was  not  the 
time  to  speak,  but  he  must  act,  and 
quickly.  His  professional  instinct  warned 
him  that  he  had  not  a  moment  to  lose  if 
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he  meant  to  save  MacAllister's  reputation, 
for  the  servants  knew  the  doctor  was  in  the 
house.  He  opened  the  study  door  gently, 
and  going  out,  locked  it  on  the  outside. 
"I  shall  be  back  in  an  hour,  and  they 
might  go  in,"  he  said  to  himself.  Then 
he  called  one  of  the  maids.  **  Ellen,  your 
master  is  ill.  I  have  given  him  some 
medicine ;  he  is  asleep  in  the  study — don't 
go  in,  I  want  him  to  rest  until  I  come  back. 
I  am  going  to  Mrs.  Sharp's  in  his  place." 

"Yes,  Sir,"  said  the  girl,  and  stared. 
She  did  not  even  know  that  Mr.  Phillips 
was  a  doctor,  but  she  went  downstairs  softly, 
so  as  not  to  disturb  her  master. 

And  Everard  went  out  into  the  bitter 
and  frosty  night.  "  My  God,  how  awful !  " 
he  said  to  himself.  "  How  blind  I  have 
been  I  That  accounts  for  his  shutting  him- 
self up  so  often,  and  for  his  unusual  morose- 
ness.  He  hardly  seemed  glad  to  have  me 
here.  No  wonder!  Poor  Anita,  and — 
mother.     No,  I  need  not  let  her  know." 

He  felt  dazed  and  bewildered  at  his 
horrible  discovery.  He  could  hardly 
realise  it  yet.  He  felt  an  involuntary 
loathing  of  the  man  he  had  once  called  his 
friend.  That  debased  creature  a  friend  of 
his  and  a  lover  of  Anita's — ^that  miserable 
slave  to  morphia !  Her  love  had  proved 
useless.  Ah,  but  she  would  soon  forget. 
How  she  would  scorn  MacAllister.  What 
a  hateful  and  gross  exhibition  of  self- 
indulgence  he  had  witnessed  !  He  walked 
home  from  Mrs.  Sharp's  house  full  of 
disgust  and  misery,  and  unlocked  the 
study  door. 

Dr.  MacAllister  was  still  sitting  there, 
but  had  changed  his  position,  and  the 
bottle  and  syringe  were  gone. 

For  a  few  moments  the  two  men  looked 
silently  at  one  another.  Then,  slowly, 
Everard  spoke.  **  I  am  going  up  to  town 
to  tell  Anita.  You  must  never  see  her 
again — swear  to  me  that  you  will  make  no 
attempt  to  see  her  or  write  !  " 

Dr.  MacAllister's  face  grew  livid. 
**  Everard,"  he  said  hoarsely,  **  don't  be 
so  hard,  I  am  giving  it  up.  I  loathe  myself 
far  more  than  you  can  ever  loathe  me." 

As  Everard  shook  his  head,  he  atided, 
"  Have  ygu  no  pity  ?  " 

"  Pity  !  "      said      Everard      scornfullv. 


"  Pity !  Have  you  a  thought  for  the 
misery  you  will  cause  Anita  ?  You  have 
not  even  the  shadow  of  an  excuse.  It  is 
not  even  to  help  you  to  bear  pain,  for  you 
are  strong.  It  is  mere  hateful  self- 
indulgence." 

Dr.  MacAllister  was  hardly  himself  yet ; 
he  looked  very  weak  and  white. 

**  I  am  going  to  give  it  up,  Everard," 
he  repeated  helplessly.  "  Can't  you  help 
me,  and  not — not  tell  her  ?  " 

"  Good  God,  man  1 "  cried  Everard 
passionately ;  "  don't  you  understand } 
She  's  my  sister,  my  only  sister.  Do  you 
think  I  will  let  her  marry  a  self-indulgent, 

debauched,    morphia  -  sodden "     His 

furious  words  choked  him,  and  he  stopped, 
horror-stricken  at  his  own  harshness. 

He  was  young  and  hot-headed,  but  he 
had  loved  this  man,  and  he  was  sick  with 
sorrow  for  him.  Yet  he  loathed  him  for 
hiding  his  hateful  habit,  and  letting  Anita 
go  on  loving  him  and  trusting  in  him. 

•*  How  long  has  it  been  going  on  }  "  ho 
asked  more  calmly.  He  no  longer  men- 
tioned his  friend's  name  when  he  spoke 
to  him  ;  he  hardly  even  looked  at  him. 

This  man  was  a  hopeless  patient,  a  victim 
to  a  demoralising  habit,  not  a  friend. 

Dr.  MacAllister's  reply  came  slowly. 
"  About  a  year  before  I  became  engaged 
to  Anita." 

Then  he  had  contracted  the  habit 
before  he  spoke  to  Anita.  How  shameful ! 
Everard,  furious  and  feeling  unable  to 
control  himself,  left  the  room. 

For  hours  he  paced  up  and  down  his 
room,  feeling  as  though  his  brain  would 
burst.  His  friend,  his  poor  friend !  In 
cold  blood  his  heart  was  wrung.  Although 
it  was  a  temptation  he  could  not  even 
understand,  he  pitied  this  man  because  he 
was  his  friend.  **  It  is  even  worse  for  me 
than  Anita,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  She  is 
young,  she  will  forget,  but  it  will  embitter 
my  whole  life ;  and  now  I  must  go  and 
break  it  to  her." 

When  Dr.  MacAllister  came  down  next 
day,  he  felt  almost  himself  again.  He 
would  talk  it  out  with  Everard.  He  would 
swear  to  give  it  up.  He  would  put  him- 
self in  a  home.  He  would  do  anything 
except  give  up  Anita,  and  he  felt  almost 
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cheerful  again.  Everard  was  a  doctor  ;  of 
course  he  would  help  him.  He  had  a 
dim  recollection  that  a  bitter  scene 
had  taken  place  between  them,  but  that 
was  only  Everard*s  impulsive  temper.  He 
would  see  things  differently  to-day.  Thank 
God  he  had  a  friend  to  help  him  ! 

**  Mr.  Phillips  not  down  yet } "  he  said 
to  the  maid. 

**  Mr.  Phillips  has  gone,  Sir,"  she  replied 
in  astonishment.  **  He  walked  to  the 
station,  and  John  carried  his  bag.  He 
said  you  knew  he  was  going  by  this  train, 
and  he  would  not  let  me  disturb  you." 

Dr.  MacAllister  bent  over  his  letters. 
"How  stupid  of  me  ! — yes,  of  course,  I 
forgot  for  the  moment,"  he  said ;  but  his 
heart  sank  with  bitter  disappointment. 

Everard  had  not  even  left  a  message. 


PART  II. 
Anita  sat  listening  to  her  brother,  her  face 
shaded  by  her  hand. 

**And  now,  dear,"  he  said  brokenly, 
"now  you  know  the  whole  disgraceful 
truth,  you  must  be  very  brave  and  do  your 
best  to  forget  him." 

Still  she  made  no  sound. 

**  Poor  child,  it  must  be  a  bitter  blow," 
he  said  to  himself,  and  waited ;  then  he 
spoke  gently,  "  Anita  dear,  you  will  soon 
forget  him.  He  has  done  you  a  great 
wrong  in  daring  to  ask  you  to  marry  him ;  he 
is  unworthy.  Try  and  remember  that  he  is 
out  of  your  life  now.  and  be  very  brave." 

Then  she  came  and  stood  in  front  of 
him,  where  the  sunlight  fell  full  on  her 
beautiful  steadfast  face  and  red-gold  hair. 

**  Brave,  Everard,"  she  said,  **  I  don't 
understand  you ;  do  you  mean  caivardly  ? 
Do  you  think  I  shall  desert  this  man  at 
the  moment  of  his  life  when  he  most  wants 
help  and  sympathy  }  " 

"Anita!"  He  sprang  up  and  faced 
her.  He  was  trembling  with  excitement. 
**  You  will  not  dare,  bah !  vou  are  only  a 
child,  vou  don't  understand.  It  is  an 
Utterly  loathsome  habit,  it  leads  to  utter 
demoralisation  of  mind  and  body.  Men 
and  women  lose  their  sense  of  proportion, 
thev  become  fiends.  The  cravin  j?  increases. 
I  have  seen  men  who  from  a  quartrr  of  a 


grain  per  day  have  sunk  to  eighty  grains. 
It  is  too  terrible  and  too  irresistible  a 
habit  ever  to  be  conquered — even  by  a 
loving  woman's  will.  I  would  sooner  you 
died  than  married  him." 

He  spoke  rapidly  and  vehemently. 

"  Go  to  him  yourself,  then,"  cried  Anita, 
passionately.  **  Exert  your  will  against  his, 
man  to  man.  You  have  a  healthy  mind  ; 
cure  him,  reclaim  him.  It  is  early  days, 
and  the  habit  cannot  have  any  great  hold 
on  him.  I  love  him,  Everard,"  she  went 
on  brokenly,  **  I  shall  love  him  for  ever, 
always,  always,  always !  "  she  repeated,  her 
voice  growing  cold  and  defiant  again,  as 
her  brother  shrank  back  from  her  in 
horror.  **  You  are  a  doctor  and  his  friend, 
help  him  against  himself,  give  up  your 
work  here  and  do  something  worthy  of 
the  name  of  friend." 

He  looked  at  her  in  amazement.  Was 
this  Anita,  his  gentle  sister  ?  A  deathlike 
silence  had  fallen  on  the  little  room,  and 
slowly  the  tears  welled  up  into  his  eyes. 
His  boyish  face  looked  grey  and  drawn. 
But  Anita  stood  perfectly  still,  very  erect, 
her  eyes  dry  and  bright,  a  burning  spot  on 
either  cheek.  "  Everard,"  she  said  plead- 
ingly, **I  will  help  you,  I  will  write  to  him 
and  tell  him  that  I  know,  and  that  I  love 
him  and  have  faith.  Faith  in  him  and  in 
you  dear,  dear,  dear  Eddy." 

She  put  her  arms  round  his  neck  and 
clung  to  him  and  stroked  his  hair.  There 
was  another  silence.  Then  he  took  her 
in  his  arms  and  held  her  to  him. 

*'  Anita,"  he  said,  **  I  swear  before  God 
that  I  will  save  him  ! " 

He  bent  rapidly  and  kissed  her,  then  he 
put  her  abruptly  from  him  and  left  the  room. 

The  next  day  he  went  down  toChislehurst. 

Two  weary  months  had  passed  ;  Everard 
Phillips  was  still  away.  He  had  told  his 
sister  everA'thing  that  had  taken  place 
between  himself  and  his  friend,  and  how 
overwhelmed  MacAllister  had  been  by  her 
surpassing  love. 

She  wrote  to  him  every  day.  Everard 
told  her  he  had  had  a  terrible  time  at  first, 
for  MacAllister's  craving  was  almost  irre- 
sistible, but  he  believed  and  hoped  he 
would  be  successful  in  the  end,  and  he  was 
bei^innini;  to  foel  sanguine. 


Then  suddenly  his  letters  almost  ceased, 
or  were  very  short  and  empty,  and  Anita 
grew  very  depressed  and  anxious.  The 
mother  knew  nothing;  she  thought  her 
boy  was  studying  in  the  country  for  some 
private  reason. 

Suddenly  one  day  MacAlIister  came  to  see 
Anita.    He  was  looking  ten  years  younger. 

She  sprang  forward  to  meet 
him  with  a  glad  smile. 

"  Anita,  do  you  still  love  me  ?  " 

"  I  not  only  love  you,  but  I  am 
proud  of  you,"  she  answered 
simply. 

"It  is  entirely  through 
Everard,"  he  said.  "He  has 
saved  me.  You  cannot  think 
what  he  has  been — how  patient 
and  how  noble.  He  sat  up  with 
me  night  after  night,  although  it 
is  a  vice  he  has  no  sympathy  with. 
He  even  said  he  would  try  it  him- 
self, and  see  what  the  temptation 
was,  but  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  do  it.  What  a  selfish  brute 
I  have  been,  Anita !  " 

His  voice  was  low  and  strained. 

"My  selfish  brute,  Graham." 

He  kissed  her  passionately. 

"  Why  did  not  Everard  come 
up  with  you .' "  she  asked  pre- 
sently. "  Mother  is  so  disap- 
pointed." 

"  He  said  he  wanted  particu- 
larly to  be  alone  for  a  day  or  so," 
answered  her  lover.  "  He  is 
studying  some  special  disease  of 
the  throat,  and  he  has  shut  him- 
self up  a  great  deal  during  the 
last  fortnight — I  have  really  hardly 
seen  anything  of  him.  Does — does  your 
mother  know,  Anita .-' " 

"  Mother  knows  nothing.  She  only 
wondered  why  Everard  has  been  away  so 
long." 

Dr.  MacAlhster  gave  a  sigh  of  relief 
The  sense  of  humiliation  was  agony  to  the 
proud  Scotch  nature. 

Three  days  later  he  returned  home, 
charged  with  many  loving  messages  from 
Evcrard's  mother.  "  He  must  come  home, 
if  only  for  a  day  :  she  was  fretting  for 
him."    she    said    over    and    over    again. 
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Anita  only  sent  her  love.  She  would 
thank  him  herself.  She  was  longing  to 
tell  him  how  noble  she  thought  him,  and 
how  passionately  grateful  she  felt. 

Dr.  MacAllister  reached  home  early  in 
the  afternoon.  He  had  a  delightful  walk 
from  the  station.  It  was  a  warm  spring 
day,  and  the  country  was    looking  very 


lovely.  All  Nature  seemed  to  be  rejoicing. 
The  birds  sang  blithely  as  they  flew  to 
and  from  their  newly  built  nests.  The 
tender  wild  rosebuds  were  opening  and 
showing  their  golden  hearts. 

Dr.  MacAllister  crossed  the  corn-fields 
where  the  virgin  wheat  swayed  lightly  in 
the  breeze.  A  busy  swallow  darted  past 
him  uttering  little  cries  as  he  swallowed 
the  unwary  flies.  The  doctor  stood  a 
moment  listening  to  the  sound  of  the 
stream  as  it  babbled  softly  to  the  white 
stones.     A   lark   soaring  above    his   head 
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added  its  own  sweet  music.      He  felt  very 
happy. 

At  last  he  reached  the  house,  and  called 
loudly  to  Everard.     The  maid  met  him. 

"  I  think  Mr.  Phillips  is  in  his  bed- 
room, Sir." 

Dr.  MacAllister  sprang  up  the  stairs, 
knocked  at  his  friend's  door,  and  without 
waiting  for  an  answer  went  in. 

Everard  was  lying  back  in  his  chair 
asleep. 

Dr.  MacAllister  felt  he  must  wake  him. 
He  had  so  much  to  say,  he  could  not 
wait.  He  bent  over  him  and  shook  him 
gently.  "Everard,  wake  up,  old  chap! 
I  've  such  a  lot  to  tell  you  !     Wake  up  !  " 

But  Everard  did  not  move.  How 
heavily  he  slept.  He  must  have  been 
very  tired.  Then  something  strange  about 
his  face  struck  Dr.  MacAllister.  Was  he 
not  unusually  pale,  or  was  it  only  the 
shadow  from  the  green  blind  that  gave 
him  that  livid  look? 

Dr.  MacAllister  crossed  quickly  over  to 
the  window,  and,  drawing  up  the  blind,  let 
the  sunlight  fall  on  his  friend's  face. 
Suddenly  a  terrible  sickening  feeling  of 
terror  clutched  at  his  heart.  He  ran  to 
his  side  and  lifted  his  hand.  He  dropped 
it  with  a  groan  of  agony,  and  his  face  and 
lips  grew  white. 

Everard  was  dead.  He  must  have  been 
dead  for  some  hours. 

Dr.  MacAllister  felt  utterly  dazed.  He 
could  not  even  cry  out.  What  was  it  ? 
Everard  could  not  be  dead — so  young  and 
full  of  life  a  week  ago  !  What  was  it — 
what  was  it  had  happened  to  him  ?  A 
horrible  suspicion  entered  his  nearly  dis- 
traught mind.  He  shuddered  violently, 
and  dared  not  look.  No,  it  could  not  be 
that — it  could  not.  But  he  must  find  out — 
the  suspense  was  too  awful,  it  was  unbear- 
able. With  shaking  fingers  he  pushed  up 
Everard's  sleeve :  he  paused,  and  a  cold 
sweat  broke  out  on  his  face.  He  dared 
not  look — yet  he  must,  he  must !  He 
literally  tore  away  the  shirt-sleeve,  and 
gave  a  horror-stricken  gasp.  Yes,  there 
they  were  :  the  little  marks  on  the  bare, 
strong  arm.  It  was  white  and  nerveless 
now,  and  the  marks  stood  out  with  ghastly 
significance. 


**  My  God  1  my  God  ! "  he  cried  frantic- 
ally. He  felt  he  was  going  mad.  It  was 
horrible.  Everard  had  tried  the  morphia 
on  himself,  and  had  fallen  a  victim  to  it. 
There  were  many  marks.  He  must  have 
done  it  for  some  time,  and  had  mistaken 
the  quantity  and  injected  too  much  to-day. 
And  now  he  was  dead — dead — dead  !  • 

Dr.  MacAllister  looked  vacantly  round 
and  put  his  hand  to  his  throbbing  head. 
He  was  a  murderer  !  He  had  killed  this 
boy — murdered  him  ! 

He  looked  round  again  nervously, 
feeling  as  though  a  phantom  stood  behind 
him.  He  shuddered,  and  his  heart  seemed 
to  stop  beating.  A  phantom  !  Yes — why, 
there  it  stood  looking  at  him  with  solemn 
eyes  !  He  heard  a  sharp  cr}',  and  it  moved 
a  little  towards  him.  He  shrieked  some- 
thing loudly,  and  seized  a  chair  to  hurl  it 
at  this  horror ;  but  he  could  not  see.  And 
then  suddenly  something  seemed  to  snap 
in  his  head,  and  he  fell  unconscious  at 
Everard*s  feet. 

What  he  had  taken  for  a  phantom  bad 

only  been  the  maid,  who,  alarmed  at  his 

cry,  had  run  upstairs  and  stood  still  on 

the  threshold  terrified  at  the  sight  of  his 

mad  face. 

«  «  «  « 

The  next  day  Anita  went  down  to 
Chislehurst  to  see  her  brother.  Her 
mother  was  not  very  well,  and  wanted 
him  to  come  up  to  her  at  once,  and  she 
had  come  to  fetch  him.  It  was  a  lovely 
day,  and  she  had  a  pleasant  journey  down. 
How  surprised  they  would  both  be,  she 
thought  gleefully.  What  a  fuss  they  would 
make  over  her!  How  Graham's  face 
would  light  up  at  the  sight  of  her !  What 
would  they  be  doing  }  She  asked  herself 
many  happy  questions  on  the  way  from 
the  station,  but  the  walk  seemed  very 
long.  She  almost  wished  she  had  asked 
Graham  to  meet  her.  But  when  at  last 
she  reached  the  little  house,  she  stopped 
before  it  in  amazement. 

There  were  no  signs  of  life  there. 
The  blinds  were  all  down.  Everything 
seemed  quiet,  and  the  garden  looked 
neglected.     She  rang  the  bell  hurriedly. 

The  maid  came  to  the  door,  her  eyes 
swollen  with  wv  the   sight   of 


Anita's  while  face,  she  broke  into  noisy  overdose  of  morphia  by  mistake,  and  now 

sobs  again.  tay  in  a   state  of  coma.     It  only  took  a 

A   stranger — a  young   doctor  who  had  moment    to    tell    her,    but    Anita    stared 

been    called    in  —  came     forward,    and,  at  him  with  uncomprehending  eyes. 


poshing  her  aside,  beckoned  Anita  into  the  Everard     vcrj-    ill  —  her    sunny  -  faced 

little  drawing-room.     He  closed  the  door  brother.     "  1  don't  understand,"  she  cried 

after  him.  and  looked  pityingly  at  her.  sharply,  and  made  a  movement  to  go  out 

She  followed  him  mechanically.     Very  of  the  room,  but  he  held  her  gently  back, 

genlly  he  broke  the  terrible  news  to  her.  "What     do    you     mean— what 's     the 

Everard   was  dying.      He    had   Uken  an  matter  .'"she  asked  wildly.     "  Where  are 
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Everard  and  Graham  ?  I— I  want  Graham ! " 
She  stopped,  and  broke  into  piteous 
weeping. 

The  doctor  let  her  give  vent  to  the  first 
violence  of  her  grief,  then  he  sat  down 
beside  her  and  gently  told  her  the  whole 
terrible  story.  He  said  he  had  been  called 
in,  and  had  found  Everard  dying  and 
Graham  MacAllister  lying  on  the  floor 
beside  him,  unconscious.  Graham  had  since 
been  raving,  but  was  now  quite  sane,  and 
had  told  him  his  sad  story.  **  Poor  chap, 
he  feels  that  if  his  friend  dies  he  will  have 
killed  him,"  said  the  doctor  compassion- 
ately ;  **  he  has  felt  it  more  than  I  can  tell 
you."  But  Anita  did  not  seem  to  hear 
him ;  she  was  thinking  of  Everard,  and  she 
still  felt  half  dazed. 

"  Let  me  go  to  my  brother,"  she  cried 
pitifully  ;  "  I — I  want  him — let  me  go  !  " 

He  endeavoured  to  soothe  her,  but  it 
was  of  no  use,  so  he  took  her  upstairs. 

With  a  passionate  cry  she  threw  herself 
down  beside  the  bed. 

The  doctor  went  out,  closing  the  door 
after  him. 

For  a  long  time  Anita  knelt  by  the  side 
of  her  unconscious  brother. 

Gently  she  lifted  his  sleeve  and  shudder- 
ingly  looked  at  the  marks  ;  she  could  hardly 
believe  it  yet.  Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of 
her  agony,  she  remembered  her  lover.  "It 
was  not  his  fault,  it  is  mine,  I  sent  him," 
she  said  to  herself  over  and  over  again. 
**  Oh  !  Everard,  Everard,  don't  die — don't 
leave  me ! " 

She  covered  the  boy's  cold  hand  with 
kisses,  and,  burying  her  face  on  his  pillow, 
sobbed  out  her  agony  and  remorse. 

By  and  by  she  rose.  She  must  go  to 
Graham.  An  awful  fear  had  come  into 
her  mind.  Where  was  he  ?  Would  he  kill 
himself.'^  She  knew  his  morbid  nature. 
Whv  had  he  not  come  to  her  ?  Where 
was  he  now  ? 

She  went  quickly  into  the  passage,  where 
the  doctor  was  patiently  waiting  for  her. 
Her  face  was  drawn  and  hagt^ard,  and  a 
crimson  sj)ot  burnt  on  either  cheek.  She 
seized  his  arm.  *'  Where  is  Ciraham  ?"  she 
whispered.  **  Whore  is  he  ?  "  she  rc*i)eated. 
without  giving  him  time  to  answrr,  and  not 
even  knowin<^  that  she  hid  touched  him. 


'*  He  is  in  his  study,  but  you  had  better 
not  see  him  ;  he  is  utterlv  broken  down." 

She  sprang  forward.  He  laid  a  detain- 
ing hand  on  her  arm.  "  Don't  reproach 
him,"  he  said  gently,  "it  is  irretrievable, 
and  he  is  suffering  terribly.  If  you 
reproach  him  you  will  turn  his  brain.  He 
can't  bear  any  more  now.  He  is  half 
crazed  with  remorse  already." 

She  turned  and  looked  eloquently  at 
him.  There  was  a  very  passion  of  womanly 
pity  in  her  voice  as  she  said  sorrowfully, 
**  Reproach  him  I     I  will  comfort  him." 

The  doctor  let  her  go,  and  went  thought- 
fully back  into  the  dying  man's  room.  He 
could  not  quite  understand  her. 

Dr.  MacAllister  was  in  his  study,  sitting 
in  an  arm-chair  by  his  table.  Now  and 
again  he  glanced  furtively  round  the  room 
and  shivered  violently.  He  had  just 
written  to  Anita.  He  had  told  her  that 
he  would  never  trouble  her  again,  that  he 
was  going  away  to  -  morrow.  His  life 
would  be  one  long  agony  of  remorse. 
If  Everard  died  he  would  be  a  murderer, 
and  he  knew  she  must  hate  him.  It  was  an 
insult  even  to  write  to  her.  Her  revenge 
would  be  to  feel  that  so  long  as  he  was 
alive,  his  punishment  would  never  cease. 
He  had  dragged  her  brother  down  to 
his  level.  For  her  forgiveness  he  dared 
not  even  ask.  He  did  not  even  expect  an 
answer  to  his  rambling,  incoherent  letter. 

A  bottle  of  morphia  and  a  s}Tinge  lay  in 
front  of  him.  It  had  not  been  used,  but 
now  and  again  he  took  it  up  and  held  it 
in  his  hand.  Should  he  ?  Why  not :  it 
would  end  his  misery.  Life  was  a  night- 
mare to  him  now — he  would  never  have  a 
moment's  peace  again,  never  again  !  Yet 
the  thouorht  of  Anita  staved  his  hand.  He 
murmured  her  name  over  and  over  again 
like  a  prayer,  **  Anita,  Anita." 

The  door  opened  gently. 

**  Graham."  Her  voice  fell  like  music 
on  the  room. 

He  rose  to  his  feet,  trembling  violently. 
As  he  pushed  back  the  heavy  chair  it 
grated  harshly  on  the  floor.  There  was  a 
moment's  deathlike  silence.  Then  Anita 
again  said  gently,  "  (jraham,  won't  you 
speak  to  me  ?  " 

She   came   a   few    steps    towards   him. 
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He  shrank  back,  and  passed  a  shaking 
hand  over  his  brow. 

*•  Why  torture  me  ?  "  he  muttered.  "  I 
can't  bear  any  more.** 

Was  he  dreaming  ?  What  was  this 
vision  of  Anita  standing  there  white  and 
sorrowful,  yet  looking  at  him  with  eyes 
full  of  the  tenderest  pity.^  A  groan  of 
agony  and  suspense  escaped  him. 

She  came  up  to  him  and  laid  a  soft  hand 
on  his.  "  Graham — poor  Graham  !  "  she 
murmured. 

He  shook  her  hand  off,  almost  roughly. 
**  Anita,  are  you  mad  ?  "  Don't  you  know 
what  I  have  done,  that  I  am  a  murderer  ? 
That  I  have  killed  your  brother  ?  He  is 
dying — nothing  can  save  him  !  " 

He  waited,  then  his  face  changed  and 
grew  wilder.  **  You  have  come  to  re- 
proach me  I "  he  cried  fiercely.  "  I  can't 
bear  it !  I  won't  bear  it !  "  His  voice 
rose  harshly,  and  he  glared  madly  at  her. 

She  broke  into  passionate,  terrified 
weeping.  **  Graham,"  she  cried,  **  don't, 
don't  speak  like  that !  I  love  you — I  love 
you !  "  She  put  her  arms  about  him  and 
clung  to  him.  **  If  he  dies  it  is  I  who 
have  killed  him,  Graham,  not  you,  for  I 
sent  him  to  you  ! " 

Her  terror  calmed  him.  He  held  her 
close  to  him.  **  Hush,  Anita,  you  are  not 
to  blame,  dear !  "  He  felt  himself  comfort- 
ing her ;  the  effort  to  soothe  her  helped 
him  to  regain  his  mental  balance.  She 
had  not  come  to  reproach  him,  she  was 
helpless  and  weak,  a  sorrowing  woman, 
and  he  was  a  man — he  must  comfort  her. 
New  strength  came  to  him.  He  sat  down 
on  the  sofa  and  drew  her  beside  him.  He 
gathered  her  into  his  arms  and  held  her 
closely  there.  "  My  poor  darling,"  he 
whispered,  and  put  her  from  him  again. 

"Anita,"  he  said  slowly,  **it  is  too 
terrible,  dear.  This  will  be  a  ghastly 
shadow  between  us  for  ever.  Nothing 
can  save  him.  I  must  leave  you.  You 
will  grow  to  hate  me  if  you  marry  me." 

He  spoke  almost  calmly  now,  but  his 
voice  was  full  of  despair. 

Anita,  still  sobbing  piteously,  clung 
more  closely  to  him.  **  Graham/'  she 
cried,  "  I  love  you,  I  love  you  !  Help  me 
to  bear  it.  but  don't  leave  me." 


He  held  her  to  him.  Then  he  said  slowly, 
"  Anita,  can  you  forgive  even  fhis?  " 

**  It  was  my  fault,  Graham,  my  fault,'* 
she  repeated  brokenly,  and  she  sobbed  out 
her  grief  and  remorse  on  his  breast. 

Presently  she  grew  quieter,  and  hersobs 
grew  less.     She  rested  there  exhausted. 

Graham  sat  silent,  his  arm  about  her, 
but  a  great  resolution  growing  in  his 
mind.  The  sister  of  the  man  whose  death 
lay  at  his  door  could  never  be  his  wife ; 
the  shadow  would  always  be  between 
them,  and  Everard's  mother  would  hate 
him  bitterly.  The  thought  of  giving  up 
Anita  was  terrible,  but  it  must  be  done. 

She  sat  there,  unconscious  of  his 
thought,  feeling  only  that  she  could  never 
leave  him  again. 

Presently  the  door  was  opened  violently. 

The  doctor  stood  on  the  threshold  look- 
ing at  them  with  a  strange,  excited  look. 

Anita  sprang  to  her  feet  and  moved 
towards  him.  With  a  woman's  quick  per- 
ception she  saw  he  had  some  wonderful, 
unexpected  news. 

He  closed  the  door,  and  taking  her  hand, 
held  it  firmly.  "  Can  you  bear  good  news, 
you  brave  little  lady  ?"  he  asked  cheer- 
fully, his  voice  vibrating  with  excitement. 

**  What  is  it?"  cried  Anita ;  but  she  knew 
before  he  answered.  **Your  brother  is 
conscious,"  said  the  doctor,  and  he  turned 
to  MacAllister.  •*  It  was  as  near  death 
as  a  man  can  go,"  he  said,  **  severe  brain 
coma  ;  it  would  have  deceived  anyone  but 
a  doctor ;  he  is  only  just  conscious,"  con- 
tinued the  doctor,  "and  very  weak  and 
overwrought ;  be  careful  what  you  say." 

They  followed  him  upstairs.  Graham's 
heart  was  throbbing  wildly  with  renewed 
hope.  Could  it  be  possible  ?  Was  this 
agonising  load  of  remorse  to  be  taken 
from  him  ?  He  drew  a  deep  breath  of 
relief  and  breathed  unconsciously  a  prayer 
of  gratitude—"  Thank  God !  thank  God  !  " 
he  said  to  himself  as  he  went  upstairs,  but 
Anita,  breathless  and  excited,  ran  past  him 
and  into  Everard's  room. 

Her  brother  lay  there,  looking  dazed 
and  vacant ;  but  he  knew  her,  and  mur- 
mured weakly,  "Hullo,  Nita!  what  's  the 
matter  with  me  ?  I  feel  so  queer.  Oli ! 
Graham,  old  chap  !  "     Then  he  seemed  to 


V  ANITA  TOWAKDS  HIM  ; 


'  EVEKAKS,  THEBE  I: 


Temember  r  something  in  Dr.  MacAlUster's 
face  recalled  his  habit  to  him,  and  a  look 
of  unutterable  shame  came  into  the  boyish 
face. 

MacAllister  bent  over  him,  "  Forgive 
me,  Everard.     It  was  my  sin,  not  yours," 

There  was  a  moment's  pause ;  then 
Everard  whispered  tremulously  ;  "  I  think 
we  're  both  cured  now,  Mac." 

Dr.  MacAllister  grasped  his  hand. 
"Everard,"  he  said,  "I  have  been  in  hell 
to-day — I  have  known  what  it  is  to  feel 
like  a  murderer." 

Everard  was  reviving  under  the  influence 
of  the  medicine  the  doctor  had  given  him. 
He  raised  himself  on  his  elbow  and  looked 
earnestly  at  his  friend.    "  Poor  old  chapl" 


He  tried  to  smile.  "  Let  us  both  turn 
over  a  new  leaf  and  forget  this  part  of 
our  lives,  Graham.  We  have  always  been 
good  friends,  haven't  we,  old  man  ?"  He 
gave  a  weak,  boyish  laugh,  with  the  tears  in 
his  eyes.  "  It  serves  me  right  for  despbing 
you.  I  know  you  won't  retaliate,  because 
we  've  been  such  friends."  Then  he  looked 
at  his  sister.  "  It  has  been  a  friendship 
passing  the  love  even  of  women,  eh, 
Anita  ? "  he  asked  half  dreamily.  His 
mind  was  hardly  settled  yet,  and  he  was 
growing  faint  again.  But  Dr.  MacAllister  ' 
drew  Anita  towards  him. 

"  Everard,  there  is  no  passing  the  love 
of  women,"  he  said  gravely,  almost 
reverently. 


REGIMENTAL       PETS. 


By  ERNEST   W.   LOW. 


NOT  the  least  estimable  trait  in  the 
somewhat  complex  character  of 
the  soldier  is  his  innate  love  for  what  the 
superior  person  is  fond  of  calling  the 
"  lower  animals."  You  do  not  need  to 
have  a  very  intimate  acquaintance  with  his 
ways  and  doings  to  discover  this.  For 
where  there  are  soldiers — be  it  peacefully 
going  through  their  round  of  duties  at 
home,  on  the  troop -ship,  out  in  the 
"  Shiny,"  ay,  and  even  on  acti\e  "  tack  "- - 
there  jou  will  find  petted  and  privileged 
members  of  the  fourfooted  community. 
"  Fourfooted  "  is,  however,  scarcely  correct. 


for  Tommy  Atkins,  as  will  presently  be 
seen,  is  not  above  taking  to  his  heart  the 
feathered  denizens  of  the  air,  and  occa- 
sionally  even  one  of  those  fearsome 
creatures  the  bare  mention  of  which  is 
enough  to  strike  terror  to  the  ordinary 
heart.  Yet  a  pet  snake  is  not  an 
unheard  of  thing  in  barracks.  But, 
of  course,  as  a  rule,  the  regiments  favour 
pets  of  a  more  domestic  character. 
Naturally,  dogs  hold  pride  of  place ; 
in  fact,  almost  every  barracks  in  the 
country — and,  for  that  matter,  out  of  it 
too — overflows  with  the  faithful  c 
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And  what  a  very  mixed  lot  they  are  I 
Here  and  there  vou  come  across  a  well- 
bred  specimen,  but,  as  a  rule,  soldiers' 
dogs  belong  to  that  great  canine  family 
whose  members  rejoice  in  the  name  of 
**  mongrels."  Worth  very  little  are  they 
from  the  fancier's  standpoint,  but  for 
intelligence  and  fidelity  they  could  give 
most  of  the  valuable  animals  which  grace 
the  show-bench  many  points  and  a  beat- 
ing. The  intelligence  of  the  average 
barrack  -  dog  is,  indeed,  something  to 
marvel  at.  I  was  going  to  say  it  was 
almost  human,  but  that  would  be  under- 
stating it.  For  the  dog,  after  spending 
some  time  with  soldiers,  seems  to  pick  up 
all  the  shrewdness  and  worldliness  of  those 
with  whom  he  lives,  in  addition  to  retain- 
ing the  honesty  and  fidelity  so  character- 
istic of  his  tribe.  In  short,  what  the  old 
canine  soldier  doesn't  know  isn't  much  worth 
knowing.  And  once  having  **  joined," 
unlike  his  masters,  for  him  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  "short  service."  He  may, 
and  generally  does,  come  to  the  regiment 
quite  by  accident,  but  once  there,  there 
he  stops  until  old  age  or  mischance 
removes  him.  I  could  go  on  expatiating 
on  the  barrack-dog  until  **  further  orders," 
but  as  I  propose  in  this  article  to  deal 
with  pets  of  the  regiments  generally,  I 
must  curtail  my  enthusiasm. 

Though  soldiers'  pets  may  be  numbered 
by  the  hundred,  pets  of  the  regiment  are 
by  no  means  so  common  as  might  be 
imagined.  Not  infrequently  an  individual 
member  of  the  great  family  wliich  we  call 
"The  Regiment"  will  have  a  private  pet 
of  his  own,  and  a  very  estimable  creature 
it  may  be,  but  yet,  somehow  or  other,  it 
never  rises  to  the  dignity  of  becoming  a 
regimental  pet.  The  man's  own  particular 
cronies  appreciate  it,  perhaps  it  becomes 
in  time  identified  with  his  troop  or  com- 
pany. But  to  rise  to  the  proud  position  of 
regimental  pet,  to  be  regarded  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  regiment,  is  a  distinction 
achieved  by  few  animals.  The  fact  is,  the 
regimental  pet  must  be  an  animal  of 
character.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  him  to 
be  an  ordinary-  specimen  of  his  kind 
(unless,  indeed,  that  kind  is  exceedingly 
remarkable  in  itselP  :  he  must  have  points 


which  single  him  out  from  the  common 
run,  for  the  soldier  has  an  inveterate  dislike 
of  the  commonplace.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  the  animal's  propensity  for  mis- 
behaving himself  which  wins  the  hearts 
of  his  human  comrades ;  anyhow,  you 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  be  he  dog, 
cat,  bird,  goat,  or  reptile,  the  regimental 
pet  would  never  have  enjoyed  that  dis- 
tinction were  he  not  a  fellow  of  some 
originality  of  thought  and  action.  But 
enough  of  generalisation.  Dogs,  it  has 
been  said,  are  first  favourites ;  to  dogs, 
therefore,  be  given  the  place  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  To  talk,  though  never 
so  briefly,  of  all  the  dogs  enshrined  in  the 
memories  of  various  regiments  would 
occupy  many  volumes  ;  therefore  I  shall 
abstain  from  attempting  the  impossible. 

One  of  the  cleverest  dogs  which  ever 
slept  by  a  guard-room  fire  or  barked  at  a 
civilian  was  **  Bob,"  the  regimental  pet  of 
the  2nd  Battalion  Royal  Berkshire  Regi- 
ment. If  ever  there  was  a  soldier-dog  to 
the  very  backbone,  **  Bob "  was  he. 
"  Bob "  went  through  one  of  the  most 
terrific  day's  fighting  that  has  been  known 
during  the  past  generation.  He  accom- 
panied the  66th  to  Afghanistan  in  1879, 
and  distinguished  himself  highly  at  the 
battle  of  Mai  wand.  Hot  though  the  fire 
was  **  Bob  "  would  not  be  denied  his  share 
in  the  fray,  and  though  man  after  man  was 
cut  down  he  kept  on  running  to  the  front 
barking  fiercely  at  the  enemy,  until  at 
length  a  bullet  laid  him  low.  The  wound 
was  not  fatal,  but  it  was  serious  enough, 
and  tore  nearlv  all  the  skin  off  his  back. 
However,  **  Bob  "  did  not  mean  to  be  out 
of  the  **  fun."  After  a  painful  journey  of 
six  weeks  he  found  his  way  to  Kandahar, 
recognised  his  old  corps,  and  accompanied 
it  once  again  into  action.  When  the  regi- 
ment returned  to  England  the  next  year 
he  received  great  honour  at  the  hands 
of  the  Queen,  her  IMajesty  not  only 
decorating  him  with  the  medal  for  the 
campaign,  but  tying  it  round  his  neck  with 
her  own  hands  when  the  regiment  paraded 
before  her  at  Osborne  House.  Like  many 
another  warrior,  "  Bob  "  did  not  live  long 
to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace,  for  in 
little  more  than  a  year  after  he  was  run 
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over  and  killed  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He 
was  afterM'ards  stufTed,  and  now  graces 
the  sergeants'  mess  of  the  66th.  Many- 
people  who  have  never  heard  Bob's  name 
will  remember  the  picture  of  the  "  Stan<l 
of  the  Last  Eleven"  at  JIaiwand,  with  a 
dog  standing  between  an  officer's  feet  and 
boldly  &cing  the  foe.  That  dog  was  Bob, 
who  stuck  to  his  friends  to  the  last,  and 
only  soi'ght  safety  in  flight 
when  the  last  of  them  went 
down  to  rise  no  more. 

There  are  few  soldiers  who 
have    not   heard   of  "  Regi- 
mental  Jack,"    the   Guards' 
dog,  who  took  part  in  all  the 
hottest  flghts  in  the  Crimea. 
He  became  the  pet   of  tho 
Scots    Guards    in    a   curious 
fashion.     One   cold   winter's 
night    he    was    found    by    a 
sentry  in  St.  James's  Palact 
Gardens  in  a  terrible  plight. 
Apparently,   some   one    had 
been  brutally  ill-treating  him, 
ultimately  flinging  him  over 
the  high  wall.      The  sentry, 
a  tender- hearted  Scotsman, 
befriended  the  poor  animal ; 
in  doing  so,  ^le  left  his  post, 
and   this  dereliction  of  duty 
being  discoverbd,  wasstraight- 
way  marched    back    to    the 
guard  -  room     under     arrest. 
The   dog    followed   his   pro- 
tector, and  it  is  stated  that, 
on    hearing    the    story,    the 
officer  was  so  touched  by  the 
gratitude    displayed    by   the 
dog  that  he  let  the  prisoner 
ofl"  with  the  proverbial  caution.     Hence- 
forth "  Jack's  "  fortunes  were  to  be  bound 
up    with    those    of     the    Scots     Guards. 
When  the  regiment  went  to  the  Crimea, 
he  very  soon  showed  the  stuff  he  was  made 
of.    At  Alma  he  saved  the  life  of  his  old 
protector,  and  afterwards  carried  a  flask  of 
brandy  to  the  wounded.  At  Inkermanhe  was 
wounded  in  the  right  foot,  after  literally 
performing  prodigies  of  valour.     With  his 
two-legged  comrades  he  charged,  and  it  is 
said  that  many  a  Russian  went  down  that 
day  before  his  onslaught.    The  dog  was 
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possessc'tt  by  the  fighting  fever  that  day, 
and  with  tooth  and  nail  went  for  his 
country's  enemies.  The  fight  over,  the 
faithful  animal  went  joyfully  to  find  his 
protector.  Alas !  never  more  was  he  to 
lick  that  hand  or  shelter  with  his  body  that 
beloved  form  from  the  bitter  cold.  Find 
his  master  he  did  at  last,  but  it  was  among 
the  slain,  and  Jack  w; 


DRUM-MAJOB  A 


sat  dolefully  by  the  body,  and  after- 
wards mournfully  haunted  the  spot  where 
his  friend  was  lying.  "  Regimental 
Jack"  literally  pined  away  from  sheer 
;.       When    tho 


lack    of    interest     in     life 
regiment  came  home,  the  Qi 


1  graciously 

and    thi; 
morning, 


noticed  him,  and 

a     miniature     Victoria     ' 

Crimean    medals.       But 

shortly  afterwards,  he  was  found  beneath 

the    snow,   sleeping    peacefully    his    last 

sleep,  and  with  nothing  to  show  how  he 

died.     Better,  perhaps,  for   him  had  he 
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been  struck  down  in  ihe  day  of  his  triumph 
at  Inkerman,  instead  of  being  spared  to 
live  after  all  that  made  life  sweet  to  him 
had  gone. 

"  Scroggins,"  of  the  2nd  N'orfolks,  was  a 
rough-coated  feiloiv  who  could  not,  by  any 
stretch  of  imagination,  be  called  good- 
looking.  A  useful  dog  "Scroggins";  the 
joy  of  every  old  soldier,  but  the  terror  of 
the  recruit.  Oh  yes,  "  Scroggins  "  could 
discriminate.  Every  morning  at  "  Reveille  " 
he  went  his  rounds,  getting  on  the  bed  of 
every  recruit  and  barking  and  worrying  till 
he  woke  up.  Old  soldiers,  however,  he 
never  troubled  in  this  way.  "  Scroggins  " 
saw  service  in  Burmah,  but  received  no 
official  recognition.  The  men,  however, 
always  kept  his  collar  decorated  with 
medal  ribbon,  and  thus  bedight  he  used 
to  swagger  about  in  a  rather  amusing  way. 
Another  dog  who  smelled  powder  and 
was  decorated  for  his  services  was  "  Tiny," 


"BOB,"   OF  THE  SOUTH   WALES  BOBDEKEBS. 

RtfTOdu^tdbj/PKrmirtiBTioftJitPnprKtonof"  TkaBegimuml.'" 

of  the  Army  Service  Corps.  He  was  a 
pure-bred  Irish  terrier,  and  seems  to  have 
possessed  all  the  sporting  and  lighting 
instincts  of  his  race.  At  cat  -  hunting, 
rabbit- chasing,  and,  in  fact,  "  divilment " 
in  any  shape  or  form  he  was  an  adept,  and 
thus  the  first  seven  years  of  his  life  were 
spent.  In  i88z  he  went  with  the  regiment 
to  Egypt.  War  service  :  Tel  -  el  -  Kebir 
(wounded  in  the  foot)  and  Suakim.  Medals: 
Egyptian  and  Khedive's  Star,  purchased 
by  his  company.  "Tiny"  was  ran  over 
last  year,  and  thus  his  eventfUl  career 
came  to  an  end  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
The  nth  Company  Army  Service  Corps 
had  him  stuffed,  and  at  Aldershot  he  is  to 
be  seen  with  the  following  inscription 
beneath  him — 

POOR   OLD  TINY. 
Came  and  see  poor  Tiny,  a  good  old  dog  was  be, 
Aad  he   fought   his   counliy'i   battles   across  the 

deep  blue  sea, 
But  DOW  he  's  dead  aud  gone,  aad  soiry  all  are  wf. 
Bui  he  's  here  before  you  as  in  life,  for  his  fneadii 


All  regimental  dogs  have  not  like  the 
foregoing  had  an  opportunity  of  showing 
the  sterling  stuff  they  are  made  of  in  the 
tented  field,  but  many  have  given  proof 
by  their  behaviour  in  times  of  peace 
that  they,  too,  would  not  be  found 
wanting  if  put  to  the  test.  One  of 
these    is  certainly  "Jack,"  the  big  black 
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belonging   to   Troop- Sergeant - 
.Major    Goulden,    of    the     12th    Lancers. 
Look,  at  him  in  the  photograph  ;  does  he 
not  look  a  fine,  inteiligent  beast  ?     As  he 
sits  on  the  steps,  kindness,  affection,  and 
constancy  are  to  be  read  in  the  graceful 
pose   of  his   sturdy   body,    the    dignified 
carriage  of  his  noble  head.     "Jack  "  was 
born  in  Seaforth  Barracks,  Liverpool,  in 
May  1891.     He  marched  by  road  with  the 
regiment  from   Manchester  to    Birming- 
ham, and  his  feet   getting    sore  on    this 
short   march,    the    saddler    put    together 
some    shoes    for 
nim     to     wear 
when  he  started 
on  the  road  from 
Birmingham    to 
Edinburgh,  a 
matter  of  twenty- 
<me    days.      But 
these   foot    pro- 
tectors   did    not 
meet      with 
"Jack's"     ap- 
proval,   and    he 
only  wore  them 
for  one  day.    On 
the     second     he 
sat    him     down, 
and   resolutely 
lugged  them  off, 
and   for  the   re- 
mainder   of    the 
march,    in    spite 
of  his  feet,  which 

long    before  „trirvf.r  ■■jack.-. 

Edinburgh     was 

reached  were  sore  and  bleeding,  toiled 
along  manfully  with  the  rest.  On  the 
march  from  Edinburgh  to  the  Curragh, 
Sergeant  -  Major  Goulden  left  "  Jack  " 
at  Porto  bell  o  Barracks,  Dublin,  where 
he  soon  attached  himself  to  the  ser- 
geants' mess  of  the  Royal  Dragoons,  and 
became  a  general  favourite.  That  he  liked 
his  new  quarters  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 
resolutely  refused  to  budge,  and  ultimately 
had  to  be  fetched  by  his  owner.  "Jack" 
as  a  puppy  had  an  odd  little  trick.  He 
would  walk  down  the  centre  of  the  stable 
and  pick  up  sponges  and  oil-rags  while 
the   men    were    hard  at    work   grooming. 


What  became  of  them  all  no  one  kmii. 
until  shortly  before  leaving  the  station 
about  thirl)-  sponges  and  a  great  number 
of  oil-rags  were  discovered  beneath  a  heap 
of  rubbish,  where  "Jack"  had  deposited 
them.  Most  regiments  which  have  "lain" 
with  the  nth  know  "Jack,"  and  at 
Aldershot,  where  the  regiment  is  at  present 
stationed,  his  pleasant  ways  and  handsome 
person  have  endeared  him  to  everyone 
both  in  and  out  of  barracks. 

Do  you  see  the  comical  fellow  sitting 
on  guard  at  the  door  of  the  tent?  He 
doesn't  look  as 
if  he  would  be 
caught  napping, 
eh  ?  No  ;  there 
as  he  sits  with 
his  Medical  fciaff 
Corps  cap  and 
his  pouch  -  belt 
on,  keeping,  with 
one  paw,  (inn 
hold  of  the 
sword,  while  011 
the  ground  lies 
the  revolver  in 
case  of  emerg- 
ency, you  would. 
indeed,  be  a 
clever  man  if  you 
could  get  past 
him  and  into  the 
tent.  The  officer 
who  sleeps  in  the 
»     *   rMini..-  jw^rt  '^'*'     ^'"^     **'* 

I' iHK  II      LA.MtKs  servant,    the 

sentry  will 
graciously  permit  10  pass,  but  woe  betide 
any  loafingscoundrel  who  attempts  loeflecl 
an  entrance.  1  fear,  however,  that  at  the 
critical  moment  our  canine  sentry's  mill' 
tar}-  training  would  all  be  forgotten,  anil 
that,  dropping  his  sword,  he  would  go  for 
the  intruder  with  the  weapons  he  carries 
in  that  strong  jaw  of  his. 

Soldiers,  like  other  people,  are  rather 
fond  of  telhng  yams  about  the  extra- 
ordinary sagacity  and  intelligence  dis- 
played by  their  pets.  Some  of  these  are, 
I  am  afraid,  more  than  a  little  apocT>'ph3), 
but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  certainly  Ivn  trwalo, 
and  considering  what  I  myself  have  seen 
D  D 
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in  this  connection,  1  should  be  exceedingly 
loth  to  pronounce  any  soldiers'  dog  story 
to  be  an  absolute  fabrication.  "  Jock  " 
(by  the  way,  most  dogs  belonging  to 
Scotch  regiments  are  called  "  Jock "), 
who  attached  himself  to  the  band  of  the 
4ind  (the  Black  Watch),  had  a  favourite 
trick  of  begging  for  a  pennj',  upon  receipt 
of  which  he  would  trot  otf  to  the  canteen 
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and  buy  a  large  biscuit.  Oucc  the  canteen 
man  thought  to  get  the  best  of  him,  and 
only  handed  him  a  small  broken  biscuit 
in  exchange  for  his  penny.  "Jock" 
looked  very  cross  and  made  a  great  fuss, 
running  up  and  down  the  canteen  howling 
and  barking,  until  ultimately  one  of  the 
men  gave  him  another  penny.  Imme- 
diately "Jock"  jumped  up  to 
showed  his  coin,  and  bolted  out 


canteen  of  the  next  regiment,  where  his 
purchase  was  duly  made.  From  that  day 
he  tabooed  his  own  canteen,  and  when- 
ever he  got  a  penny  only  put  in  an  appear- 
ance there  to  show  his  money,  and  then 
took  his  custom  elsewhere. 

As  "  tricky  "  a  dog  as  can  be  found  on 
a  long  rfay's  march  is  "  Bob,"  of  the  band  - 
of  the  South  Wales  Borderers,  who  was 
born  in  Gibraltar  not  quite 
two  years  ago.  He  is  very 
keen  on  turning  the  men  out 
at  the  proper  time  in  the 
morning ;  however,  unlike 
"  Scroggins,"  he  makes  no 
distinctions,  but  jumps  on 
the  beds  and  licks  the  faces 
of  old  soldiers  as  well  as 
recruits  at  reveille.  If  the 
sleeper  is  more  than  usually 
obstinate  "  Bob  "  starts  bark- 
ing with  all  his  might,  so 
that  further  sleep  becomes 
an  impossibility,  and  many 
an  entry  in  defaulter-sheets 
is  averted.  Wherever  the 
band  goes  there  "  Bob " 
goes  too,  and  though  it 
seems  difficult  to  believe,  he 
really  recognises  one  tune 
from  another.  At  all  events, 
when  the  band  is  placing 
out  he  sits  patiently  under 
the  big  drum  until  the  pro- 
gramme is  finished.  Directly 
they  strike  up  the  regimental 
march  ("  Men  of  Harlech") 
he  starts  to  caper  about  and 
dance  upon  his  hind  legs,  but 
immediately  he  hears  the  first 
AUhr.h^  notes    of    '*  God     Save    the 

Queen "  he  sits  up  straight 
until  it  finishes,  when  it 
becomes  manifest  that  he  knows  it  is 
time  to  go  back  to  barracks.  When  the 
band  forms  up  to  march  home,  "Bob" 
takes  up  his  position  near  a  lance-corporal 
who  plays  the  E  flat  clarinet,  which  he 
carries  back  in  his  mouth.  "  Bob  "  has  a 
whole  nJpertoire  of  tricks.  He  will  stand 
on  his  front  legs  against  a  wall  and  jump 
through  a  hoop  on  fire  ;  he  will  walk  on  his 
hind  legs  and  carry  it  in  his  mouth  while  still 
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burning,  and  he  will  also  walk  up  and  down 
a  laddf^r  carrying  the  hoop  in  his  mouth. 
He  will  jump  on  his  master's  shoulder,  sit 
up,  hold  a  pipe  or  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and 
allow  anyone  to  light  it.     If  you   put   a 
coin  upon  his  nose,  he  will  keep  it  there 
until  you  say  "  Three."     It  doesn't  matter 
in    what    order    you    count — say,    seven, 
twelve,   nine,  etc.,  until    he 
hears  "three"  he  won't  throw 
the  coin  up  and  catch.     So 
with   the  name  of  the  regi- 
ment.    Dozens  of  men  have 
tried  to  catch  him,  but  it  is 
no   use;    he    won't    stir   till 
he  hears  "the  14th."    When 
the     letter     call     goes,     he 
whines  until  a  basket  is  given 
him,  when  off  he  goes  to  the 
guard-room  (about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  away)  and  brings 
back     the     letters     for     the 
bandsmen.      "  Bob "    is    an 
excellent  swimmei-  and  diver  ; 
in  fact,  I  hear  that  some  liltlc 
time    ago  he   actually   dived 
from  a    height  of  thirty-five 
feet  through  a  hoop  into  the 
sea.  This,  [  should  fancy,  must 
be  a  record  dive  for  a  dog  to 
perform  of  his  onn  free  will.  "taffv 


The    pets  which  occupy  the 
highest  position  in  the  service 
are  really  the  goats  belonging' 
to  Welsh  regiments.     In  fact, 
they    are    virtually    the    pets 
which    can    boast    of    being 
actually    "on    the    strength." 
"Taffy,"   who  belongs  to  the 
third  battalion  of  the  Welsh 
Regiment,    is    a    tremendous 
fellow,  and  looks  splendid  as 
he    marches  at    the   head    of 
the  regiment   when   it    goes 
out.      He    was  presented  to 
the  battalion  by  the  Queen  in 
September  1894.    On  his  fore- 
head, as  may  be  seen  in  the 
picture,  he  wears  a  large  silver 
shield  bearing  the  inscription  : 
"  Taffy,  presented  to  the  3rd 
Battalion  the  Welsh  Regiment 
by    H.M.   the  Queen,  1894." 
He  is  a  great  pet  in  the  regiment,  but, 
like   most  of  his  kind,  is  inclined  to  be 
mischievous,  and  is  not  averse  to  "  chuck- 
ing a  move,"  as  a  cavalryman  would  say. 
Military  goats,  indeed,  ap[>ear  to  be  en- 
dowed with  even  a  greater  slice  of  original 
sin  than  their  civilian  brethren— and  that  is 
saying  a  good  deal.     "  To  act  the  goat " 
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has  become  a  proverbial  expression ;  we 
were  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  get 
;i  photograph  depicting  a  goat  "  acting 
as  sich."  The  goat  in  question  took 
umbrage  at  the  presence  of  the  Volunteers 
so  close  to  his  regiment,  and  in  ihe 
course  of  a  rather  contemptuous  tour 
of  inspection  came  across  the  guard- 
tent.  He  proceeded  to  "turn  out  the 
guard,"  which  he  did  very  effectually. 
I'hen  he  amused  himself  by  charging  and 
sending  the  startled  Volunteers  flying. 
until  finally  the  latter  had  to  go  for  him 
with  the  butts  of  their  rifles  and  brooms. 
In  the  end  Billy  quietly  trotted  off,  appar- 
ently well   satisfied   with   his  bit  of  fun. 


dangerous  to  rely  upon  them.  They  don't 
mean  any  harm,  at  least  it  is  charitable  to 
suppose  so,  but  if  the  idea  comes  into  their 
heads  they  will  think  nothing  of  going 
full  tilt   for  anyone   on   the   spur  of  the 


Regimental  goats,  like  a  certain  type  i)f 
soldier,  seem  to  be  ready  to  do  anything 
for  the  sake  of  a  bit  of  fun.  Consequently, 
however  docile  they  usually  are.  it  is  rather 


Some  time  ago  the  regimental  goat  of 
the  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers  committed  the 
following  disgraceful  act  of  insubordination. 
One  fine  summer  evening  after  mess  the 
officers  were  strolling  about  smoking  and 
enjoying    the    cool     evening   air.      The 
Colonel  stooped  down  to  push  in  the  end 
of  his  tro  user -strap,  and  the  goat,  who  was 
close  by,  caught  sight  of  him.   The  tempt- 
ation  was  too  great  to  be  resisted ;    the 
goat    charged,     butting    the 
CO.    with    great   force    and 
blacking  both   his  eyes.     By 
this  escapade  the  goat  earned 
for  himself  the  title  of  "  The 
Rebel." 

What  do  you  think  of  the 
regimental  pet  of  the  17th 
Lancers  ?  "  Lizzie,"  the  black 
bear,  has  quite  a  romantic 
story.  Early  in  life  she  was 
made  an  orphan,  her  mother 
being  shot  on  the  Himala)-as 
in  1887  by  Prince  Adolphus 
of  Teck,  who  was  then  a  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  17th.  He 
brought  the  cub  to  Luck- 
now,  where  the  regiment 
was  then  stationed,  and  pre- 
sented her  to  his  troop.  She 
was  a  playful  and  frolicsome 
little  creature,  and  soon  won 
everybody's  heart.  She  spent 
a  year  with  the  regiment,  and 
then  suddenly  disappeared. 
Search  was  made  and  the 
country  around  scoured,  but 
to  no  avail.  So.  sadly,  she 
was  given  up  as  lost.  More 
than  a  year  afterwards  a 
troupe  of  natives  came  round 
with  performing  bears,  and 
lo  and  behold  !  there  was  the 
long-lost  "  Lizzie"  among  them.  She 
lecdily  reclaimed  and  taken  back 
regiment,  with  which  she  has 
ed     ever    since.      "Lizzie"    is    a 
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very  quiet  and  alTectionaCe  creature,  and 
especially  fond  of  the  man  who  looks 
after  her.  She  goes  in  for  a  vegetarian 
diet  and  lives  on  bread  and  milk,  jams 
and  fruit.  She  is 
not,  however,  a 
teetotaller,  going, 
as  she  does,  for 
her  "pint"  to  the 
canteen  every  day 
with  the  greatest 
regularity.  Another 
bear  with  which  I 
was  personalty  ac- 
quainted was  the 
one  belonging  to 
the  19th  Hussars 
which  came  from 
Russia.  When  the 
19th  were  at 
Aldershot  in  1890 
I  often  used  to 
pass  in  and  out  of 
barracks,  and  I 
generally  used  to 
stop  and  watch  the 

antics  of  the  young  ..  Mackenzie 

bear,     which     was  Pmentid 

chained  up  in  front 

of  the  officers' stables  in  the  East  Cavalry 
Barracks.  He  was  quite  a  baby  then,  and 
his  one  joy  in  life  was  to  play  with  a 
bucket  of  water.  He  was  apparently  alto- 
gether lacking  in  the  sense  of  proportion, 
for  he  used  to  make  strenuous  efTorts  to 
get  the  whole  of  his  body  into  a  bucket 
about  one-eighth  of  its  size.  In  would  go 
one  fore  foot,  then  another;  then  he  would 
gingerly  bring  up  one  of  his  hind  legs, 
with  the  usual  result  that  he  overbalanced, 
and  bear,  bucket,  and  water  would  all  roll 
over  together.  Bruin  would  look  very  dis- 
gusted when  he  got  up  again,  and  sniff 
curiously  all  round  the  overturned  bucket ; 
but  his  mishaps  did  not  seem  to  bring  him 
wisdom,  for  no  sooner  would  the  bucket 
be  filled  than  the  whole  performance 
would  be  gone  through  again,  to  the 
intense  rapture  of  the  barrack  children, 
who,  at  a  safe  distance,  used  to  stand 
round  admiring  him  for  an  hour  at  a  time. 
When  he  got  higger  he  became  rather 
fierce,  and  ultimately  had  to  be  shot.     He 


was  stuffed,  and  now  makes  a  very  hand- 
some ornament  for  the  hall  of  the  officers' 


Of  all    the   pets   > 


PKalv  in  Conmlug,  AldrrMHol, 
III.,"    or    THE    SKAFORTH    HIGHLANDERS, 
to  /*e  Rtgimeni  hy  htr  Haj'esly  the  pjiKw. 

regiment  surely  "  Peter,"  the  goose  of  the 
Grenadier  Guards,  was  the  most  grotesque. 
He  "  joined "  when  the  regiment  was 
stationed  in  Canada  a  good  many  years 
ago.  One  night  he  came  limping  up  to 
the  sentry  with  a  broken  leg ;  the  sentry 
put  the  leg  in  splints,  the  goose  was  taken 
to  camp,  and  from  that  night  belonged  to 
the  regiment.  He  was  very  fond  of  the 
guard,  and  always  marched  on  with  it 
every  morning  when  it  mounted.  "  Peter " 
by  his  timely  intervention  once  saved  a 
man's  life.  A  rebel  was  just  going  to  fite 
at  the  sentry,  who,  all  unconscious  of  his 
danger,  was  "  standing  at  ease,"  and  look- 
ing in  another  direction.  "Peter"  flew 
straight  in  ihe  face  of  the  rebel,  who, 
startled,  fired  at  random  and  missed.  The 
next  instant  he  was  shot  dead  by  the 
sentry.  When  the  Guards  came  home 
"Peter"  accompanied  them,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  sights  of  London  to  see  him, 
when  the  regiment  marched  out,  gravely 
waddling  at  its  head  as  far  as  the  barrack 
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gate,  where  he  '■  wheeled  about "  and  went 
back  to  his  quarters.  "  Peter's  "  end,  like 
that  of  so  many  regimental  pets,  was  a  sad 
one  ;  he  got  run  over  by  a  cab. 

When  the  21st  Royal  Scots  Fusiliers 
were  in  Cilasgow  some  sixteen  years  ago, 
they  had  a  pel  deer  whom  they  dubbed 
"Mick,"  he  having  come  from  Ireland 
with  the  regiment.     "  Mick  "  was  a  fellow 


in  force.  "Mackenzie  III.,"  the  deer  in 
the  picture,  was  a  very  much  shyer  beast. 
He  was  presented  to  the  Seaforth  High- 
landers by  the  Queen  while  the  regiment 
was  in  Belfast.  Originally  there  were  two, 
but  both  fell  victims  to  misadventure- 
One  got  spiked  in  jumping  over  a  gate, 
while  the  other  (who  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  photograph)  got  shot  accidental!}' 


■um  amd  Ssn,  Kaotridtt. 


of  infinite  jest.  He  delighted  to  find  anyone 
standing  still, as  he  would  then  walk  quietly 
up  behind  and  give  him  a  gentle  lift  on  with 
hishonis.  lie  was  usually  quiet  enough, 
but  on  one  occasion  he  "went  large,"  and 
became  quite  notorious  for  the  time  being. 
He  managed  to  gel  out  into  the  town, 
hustled  some  children  about,  engaged 
in  a  fierce  combat  with  iwo  iioj;s,  and 
wound  up  by  breakinij  the  fire  alarm,  with 
the  result  that  the  I'ire  Brigade  turned  out 


F  THE  lOfH  HUSS 


in  the  Long  Valley  last  year.  "  Mack- 
enzie HI."  was  rather  a  reserved  and  liter- 
ally an  unapproachable  creature;  indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  Drummer  George 
Bundy.  by  whom  he  was  looked  after  and 
fed.  he  would  allow  no  one  to  come 
near  him. 

In  nearly  everi-  cavalry  regiment  a  lot  is 
thought  of  the  Drum  Horse,  so  that  pos- 
sibly it  may  be  considered  a  trifle  invidious 
to   single   out   one    for  sjtccial   mention. 
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However,  "Old  Bob,"  of  the  loth  Hussars, 
is  rather  exceptional.  He  was  foaled 
twenty  years  ago,  and  originally  belonged 
to  the  Black  Horse  (7th  Dragoon  Guards), 
which  he  joined  in  18S1.  He  went  to 
Egypt  with  the  regiment,  and  took 
part  in  the  j88i  campaign,  including 
the  famous  midnight  charge  at  Kassassin, 
where  he  received  a  wound  in  the 
quarters.  When  his  old  corps  went  to 
India  he  was  transferred  to  the  loth, 
and  shortly  after  made  Drum  Horse,  a 
post  which  he  has  filled  with  much 
honour  and  dignity. 

Of  all  the  miscellaneous  horde  of 
animals  which  have  at  different  times 
furnished  regimental  pets,  space  will  not 
serve  for  more  than  the  briefest  mention. 
Archibald  Forbes  tells  an  interesting  story 
of  a  cat  in  action  in  the  Crimea.  At  the 
battle  of  the  Alma  the  cat,  which  had  been 
picked  up  in  Bulgaria  and  brought  on 
when  the  regiment  embarked  at  Varna, 
sat  in  a  soldier's  haversack,  poking  his 
head  out  everj-  now  and  then,  and  survey- 
ing the  novel  scene  with  the  utmost  calm- 
ness. In  India,  of  course,  a  very  curious 
assortment  of  pets  is  to  be  found  in  bar- 
laclcs.  The  "  Buffs  "  once  had  a  tiger  cub 
which  one  of  the  ofiicers  brought  back 
from  a  Shikar  expedition.  She  was  about 
the  size  of  a  young  collie-dog,  and  very 
I>laj-ful ;  it  was  quite  a  sight,  I  am  told,  to 
see  her  lying  in  the  sun  and  being  tickled 
by  the  men.  She,  curiously  enough,  was 
on  the  best  of  terms  with  all  the  barrack 
dogs.  "  Kitty "  before  long  began  to 
jTrow  large  and  powerful,  and  contracted 
very  bad  habits.    She  would  prowl  around 


the  barracks  and  steal  anything  she  could 
lay  claws  upon.  This  might  have  been  borne 
with,  but,  unfortunately,  she  one  day  got 
into  the  meat  store  and  gorged  herself 
with  raw  meat.  The  taste  of  blood  probably 
aroused  her  savage  cravings,  for  when  she 
was  discovered  she  was  evident!)-  in  a  very 
dangerous  mood.  Ultimately  she  was  cap- 
tured and  led  off  iu  chains,  but  she  was 
afterwards  so  savage  that  she  had  to  be 
sent  away,  much  to  the  grief  of  the  whole 
of  the  battalion.  Monkeys  and  parrots  are 
familiar  in  most  regiments  serving  in  India, 
but  you  do  not  often  come  across  a  man 
who  makes  a  pet  of  a  snake.  However,  a 
man  of  the  Devonshire  Regiment  had  a 
tame  snake  which  he  bought  from  a  tmvel- 
ling  fakir.  The  snake  was  quite  harmless  ; 
in  fact,  it  used  to  sleep  at  the  foot  of  its 
master's  bed.  But  of  course  strangers  did 
not  know  this,  and  were  naturally  rather 
alarmed  at  the  sight  of  a  seven-foot  snake 
quietly  gliding  about  the  huts.  One  night 
there  was  a  big  dance  at  the  ofhcers'  mess, 
and  when  all  was  in  full  swing,  the  snake 
put  in  an  appearance.  Then  there  was  a 
scene  I  The  ladies  shrieked,  the  officers 
ran  for  firearms.  Luckily,  the  owner 
of  the  snake  was  at  hand,  and  at  the 
iieight  of  the  disorder,  catching  sight  of 
his  pet,  rushed  forward  and  coolly  picked 
him  up.  Many  of  those  present  did  not 
know  but  that  the  man  and  the  snake  were 
perfect  strangers  to  each  other,  and  so  the 
former  got  great  kudos  for  his  presence  of 
mind.  Also  something  more  substantial, 
for  he  was  able  to  put  his  whole  room  on 
a  "  good  night "  at  the  canteen  as  a  result 
of  his  "snake-charming"  exploit. 


!Tl_  ..:.;__    _r    Ti-jr    1_ir\T  \^    r"  D  A  I  I     trtl 


And  "0  my  brother    j^roivale^  sKc   said,  I 

"Sweet    brother,  1  have  seen  the   Holy  Grail"  | 

Jenny  Soth. 

■■THE     IDYLLS     OF    THE    KIXG,"     PICTURED    BY     r.lLBERT    JAMES, 
DIE     VLSION     OK    THE     HOLY    GRAIL. 


THE      CRY      OF      THE      CHILD. 


By    KATHARINE     TYrAN 


HIGH  above  Brigid  Neilly's  house, 
Slievedhu,  the  Dark  Hill,  rose 
threateningly.  His  shadow  was  over  all 
the  bog-land,  except  where  the  thatch  of 
her  house  and  the  yellow  of  her  crops 
made  a  patch  of  gold  right  under  him. 
He  was  a  big  cloud  most  days  for  a  wide 
stretch  of  the  bog-land.  Else  there  were 
no  shadows  there  except  the  shadows  of 
boulders  when  the  sun  lay  to  the  east 
or  the  west  Df  them,  or  the  shadows  of 
clouds  in  the  bog-pools,  slow  -  moving, 
majestic,  like  a  white  fleet  of  ships,  or 
hurry-skurrying  in  a  rough  game  with  the 
sun.  Or  it  might  be  the  shadow  of  trouble 
or  suffering  in  human  eyes. 

There  were  houses  on  the  bog-land,  but 
they  hardly  rose  high  enough  to  make  a 
shadow ;  mere  tatters  of  mud  and  scraws, 
they  were  like  deserted  nests  that  the 
bird  has  no  use  for.  You  went  into  them 
bent  double,  and  when  vou  were  in 
could  see  nothing  for  the  sharp  smoke 
that  filled  your  lungs  and  made  your  eyes 
water.  But  so  humble  were  they,  and  so 
much  of  the  colour  of  the  bog,  that  you 
had  to  be  quite  near  them  before  you  saw 
they  were  houses  at  all. 

The  dwellers  in  these  cabins  farmed 
patches  of  land,  the  fields  of  which  were 
about  the  size  of  a  tablecloth,  let  alone 
that  the  rocks  stood  up  here  and  there  in 
them  to  turn  the  point  of  the  finest  spade 
ever  made.  Poverty  there  was  in  the  bog- 
land  ;  famine  and  fever  came  so  often  that 
quite  middle-aged  men  and  women  could 
remember  half-a-score  visitations.  But 
poverty,  in  the  worst  sense  of  it,  was  not 
known  by  Brigid  Neilly's  hearth. 

Brian,  her  father,  had  toiled  early  and 
late  to  make  his  daughter  the  heiress  she 
was.     He  was  not  only  a  hard  worker,  but 


thrifty  and  keen  at  a  bargain,  so  he  had 
been  able  to  leave  his  girl  the  house 
and  place,  the  crops  and  stock,  and  the 
golden  guineas  in  the  bank ;  and  since 
Brian  went — God  rest  him  !^ — nothing  had 
dwindled,  be  sure,  in  Brigid's  hands. 

She  was  Brian's  daughter  in  practical 
qualities.  But  her  mother,  who  had  been 
taken  from  school  to  marry  the  strong 
farmer  when  he  was  already  grey  as  a 
badger  and  hard  as  a  flint,  had  had  her 
part,  too,  in  the  shaping  of  her  child. 

So  Brigid,  though  she  trafficked  wiser 
than  many  men  in  the  selling  and  buying 
of  cattle,  and  was  knowledgeable  in  seeds 
and  crops,  and  had  new-fangled  ideas 
upon  putting  manure  in  the  land,  was  yet 
softer  than  you  could  have  expected  of 
Brian's  daughter.  The  people  nodded 
their  heads  and  said  so  when  Brigid 
brought  home  Maureen  Daly's  child  from 
the  other  side  of  the  hill,  and,  herself  little 
more  than  a  slip  of  a  girl,  set  up  to  be 
rearing  another  woman's  child. 

The  child  of  the  dead  woman  was  a 
poor  miserable  bit  of  a  thing  at  the  time, 
five  years  old,  and  pale,  with  big  eyes  that 
looked  as  if  the  life  had  been  frightened 
out  of  the  soul  behind  them.  And  well  it 
might  be,  for  that  was  a  famine  year,  and 
Maureen  Daly  had  died  of  the  fever  before 
her  cousin  Brigid  had  heard  of  it  and  come 
with  help  to  the  door. 

The  women — and  it  was  surprising  what 
a  number  of  them  could  come  flocking 
together  out  of  the  ragged  cabins  and  the 
miserable  bit  of  village  at  the  Point — the 
women  were  all  ready  to  advise  Brigid 
how  the  child  should  be  reared. 

They  were  not  cheerful  advisers,  however. 

"You'll  never  rear  her,  Brigid  Neilly," 
said  old  Moll  Sharkey,  who  had  buried  so 
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many  children  that  she  was  reputed  wise 
in  the  rearing  of  them,  and  many  a  one 
would  rather  consult  her  than  the  lonely 
young  doctor  who  had  the  dispensary  over 
at  Breagy. 

"Take  my  word  for  it,"  she  said, 
"you'll  never  rear  her.  She  has  the 
hollows  behind  the  ears  that  never  come 
but  for  death." 

Then  the  other  women  all  pressed 
nearer  to  look  at  the  child,  who,  with  a 
cry  as  if  she  understood,  ran  to  Brigid  and 
clung  sobbing  with  her  face  buried  in  her 
friend's  lap. 

Then  Brigid  bade  them  all  begone  with 
an  anger  that  is  remembered  against  her 
to  this  day  by  many.  And  after  that  she 
would  take  no  advice  upon  the  rearing  of 
the  child  from  them  that  were  mothers. 
And  as  everyone  said,  it  was  the  worst 
foolishness  for  her,  a  slip  of  a  girl,  to  try 
to  do  the  like  without  advice. 

However,  things  didn't  turn  out  as  the 
women  prophesied  at  all,  and  Brigid 
reared  the  child.  It  was  a  thing  would 
have  surprised  old  Brian  to  see  the  good 
milk  and  eggs  she  put  into  the  starved 
little  body.  She  was  like  a  mother  to  the 
child ;  and  as  time  went  by  you  couldn't 
have  known  her  for  Maureen  Daly's  baby, 
that  had  been  dwiny  from  the  birth. 

Brigid  and  little  Maureen,  as  time  went 
by,  made  an  'odd  pair.  Maureen  was  like 
a  soft  white  kitten  with  her  white  face  and 
pale  gold  hair  and  great  eyes.  Brigid,  on 
the  other  hand,  though  handsome,  was 
something  of  the  looks  of  Slievedhu  him- 
self. That  is  to  say,  she  was  dark,  and 
often  moody-looking,  though  there  was  a 
grandeur  about  her  head  and  her  walk 
that  made  pretty  girls  common  beside  her. 

Them  that  knew  her  best  said  Brigid 
had  never  any  mean  little  ways  in  her. 
She  could  forgive  anything  but  a  lie  or 
deccitfulness.  If  she  was  a  trifle  hard  at 
times  she  was  just,  and  once  she  was  your 
friend  it  took  a  deal  to  shake  her.  She 
knew  there  was  plenty  of  evil  dealing  and 
doing  even  in  the  little  lonely  world  about 
her ;  but  she  was  not  suspicious,  for  all 
that,  and  if  she  liked  you  it  would  be  easy 
to  deceive  her. 

She  was  not  one  to  love  by  halves,  and 


she  loved  little  Maureen  entirely.  She  was 
of  the  lonely  natured  ones  that  have  never 
given  away  their  feelings  in  bits  here  and 
there,  and  so  have  a  deal  to  give  when  the 
time  comes.  She  loved  Maureen  like  a 
mother  long  childless. 

"Brigid,  child,"  said  the  priest  to  her 
once,  "  how  will  it  go  with  Maureen  when 
you  bring  home  a  husband  and  have 
children  of  your  own  ?  " 

"I've  never  yet  seen  the  man  I 'd  put 
master  over  me,"  said  Brigid  ;  "  but  if  it 
should  come  so,  Maureen  won't  be  the 
loser,  Father." 

She  was  capable  of  any  rashness  of 
generosity  to  Maureen  in  those  days.  After 
the  priest  had  spoken  with  her  he  went 
away  and  said  that  the  boys  might  as  well 
give  up  cocking  their  caps  at  Brigid. 
Better  by  far,  he  said,  wait  till  Maureen 
was  marriageable  and  send  the  match- 
maker to  Brigid  for  her.  But  though  he 
said  it  with  a  twinkling  eye,  and  was  ever 
a  man  for  a  joke,  people  said  there  was 
sense  in  it. 

Years  went,  and  Maureen  was  growing 
a  big  slip  of  a  girl,  and  Brigid  no  longer 
as  young  as  she  had  been.  In  those  parts, 
where  a  man  keeps  young  while  he  is  un- 
married and  a  girl  is  old  at  twenty -five,  Brigid 
began  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  old  maid. 
Little  by  little  the  matchmakers  had 
grown  tired  of  her  rebuffs,  and  the  lads 
betaken  themselves  to  more  willing  sweet- 
hearts. It  seemed  like  enough  that  there 
would  be  no  marriage  made  under  Brigid's 
roof  till  little  Maureen's  turn  came.  For 
no  one  ever  supposed  that  Brigid  would 
have  passed  by  all  the  straight,  handsome 
lads,  with  no  reproach  to  them  but  their 
poverty,  to  take  up  at  last  with  Tom 
Dwyer. 

Still,  stranger  things  have  happened, 
and  Tom  Dwyer's  persistence  knew  no 
bounds.  He  was  a  little,  elderly,  ugly 
fellow,  and  the  only  thing  that  could  be 
said  for  him  was  that  he  wasn't  a  fortune- 
hunter,  for  he  was  well  off  himself,  and 
could  have  had  his  pick  of  the  rich 
farmers'  daughters  over  Omagh  side.  But 
Brigid  never  looked  his  way  nor  gave  him 
the  kind  word,  so  it  seemed  like  enough 
he  *d  have  his  perseverance  for  nothing. 
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When  Maureen  was  fifteen  and  a  pretty 
slip  of  a  thing,  as  white  and  soft  as  bog- 
cotton,  what  should  Brigid  do  but  send 
her  to  boarding-school  at  the  Convent  at 
Omagh. 

"  You  got  on  yourself  without  the  book- 
learning,  Brigid  Neilly,"  said  Mary  Laverty 
to  her,  and  she  stood  for  the  opinion  of 
the  neighbours,  **  What  is  she  that  she 
should  be  better  than  you  ?  " 

"  I  know  the  more  what  the  want  of  it 
is,"  Brigid  answered,  more  patiently  than 
she  was  used  to. 

"  What  '11  you  do  with  her  after  ?  "  said 
Mary  Laverty  again.  **  You  make  her  too 
good  for  her  place." 

"  Then  her  place  must  come  up  to  her," 
said  Brigid,  and  the  saying  was  a  dark 
one  to  the  neighbours,  but  they  got 
nothing  more  for  answer. 

It  was  while  Maureen  was  at  the  Con- 
vent that  Con  Heffeman  came  into  Brigid's 
life.  He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  from 
the  Finn  Valley,  and  nephew  to  ]\Iolsheen 
Heffeman,  who,  dying  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,  left  her  little  place  to  the  boy  she 
had  never  seep.  It  wasn't  much  of  a 
place :  a  little  cabin  with  two  windows  upon 
the  flank  of  Slievedhu,  and  looking  into 
Brigid's  kitchen  chimney ;  a  few  fields  all 
heather  and  bog-cotton.  But  the  place 
was  the  woman's  own  to  leave,  and  the 
little  fields  might  come  to  something  in 
the  hands  of  a  strapping  lad  like  Con. 

He  came  into  the  bog-land  like  a  bit  of 
sunshine.  He  had  travelled  about  to  places 
where  there  are  no  mountains  up  in  the 
sky,  and  the  cry  of  the  sea  is  never  heard. 
Lonesome  it  would  be  to  them  who 
opened  their  eyes  on  the  mountains  and 
heard  first  the  sea-song ;  but  if  it  wasn't  in 
your  blood  to  care  for  these  things,  maybe 
the  country  like  a  garden,  that  Con  Heffer- 
nan  talked  about,  would  be  likelier  to 
make  you  bright  and  laughing  as  Con  was. 

He  set  in  to  dig  old  Molsheen's  fields  as 
if  he  had  a  lifetime  to  do  it  in,  instead  of 
getting  the  land  ready  for  the  potatoes  this 
side  of  Christmas.  It  w^as  a  mild,  bright 
autumn,  and  the  storms  delayed  longer 
than  usual ;  and  to  watch  Con  Heffeman 
at  the  digging,  you  'd  think  he  had  the 
year  before  him. 


Sing  he  would  at  his  work,  a  thing  un- 
known among  the  sad-faced  people  there- 
abouts; and  his  heart  was  more  in  the 
singing  than  in  the  digging.  If  but  the 
smallest  child  went  by  the  road  he'd  be 
striding  over  for  a  bit  of  a  talk,  and 
presently  the  neighbours  found  out  what  a 
pleasant  lad  he  was,  and  one  or  another 
would  come  discoursing  him  for  half  an 
hour  or  so — and  a  pleasant  half-hour  in 
the  shelter  of  a  sunny  ditch,  with  a  smoke, 
for  as  long  as  he  had  a  pipeful  he  'd  share 
it  with  another.  Only  Father  Dan  shook 
his  head  at  his  new  parishioner. 

"  You  're  not  used  to  our  land.  Con," 
he  said.  "  It  takes  more  patience  than  a 
young  child.  Go  on  as  you  're  going,  my 
lad,  and  you  won't  see  a  potato  the  year." 

**  Plenty  of  time.  Father,"  Con  would 
respond  with  his  winning  smile.  "  I  '11 
put  the  comether  over  them  as  soon  as  I  set 
to  work  in  eamest." 

He  walked  into  Brigid  Neilly's  kitchen 
one  day  to  beg  a  sod  of  turf  for  a  light  for 
his  pipe.  Brigid  answered  him  shortly, 
for  she  wasn't  under  Molsheen's  farm  not 
to  know  the  way  the  lad  was  idling  his 
time.  But  Con's  eyes  were  full  of  admir- 
ation as  he  looked  at  her  chuming,  and 
her  round  arms,  brown  and  beautiful,  bare 
above  the  elbow. 

He  bent  to  the  smouldering  turf  to  blow 
it  into  a  glow.  As  he  lifted  his  head,  he 
smiled  at  Brigid,  whose  grave  eyes  were 
upon  him.  It  was  his  way  to  smile 
roguishly  at  women ;  but  something  went 
through  Brigid  like  a  shock.  Her  arms 
for  a  moment  jerked  at  the  chuming  and 
stopped.  Then  she  went  on  again,  but 
the  long  lashes  lay  over  her  eyes,  and  the 
waves  of  colour  were  throbbing  from  her 
heart  over  her  bosom  and  neck  and  into 
her  quiet  face. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  Brigid's  infatu- 
ation for  Con  Heffeman  that  set  all  the  wise 
women  wagging  their  heads,  and  troubled 
Father  Dan,  who  knew  all  Brigid's  thoughts, 
and  how  simple  she  was  under  her  clever- 
ness, and  how  generous  in  giving  her 
love.  He  was  sorrowful,  but  he  let  Brigid 
go  her  way,  and  soon  Con  Heffeman  was 
walking  Brigid's  fields  like  a  master,  and 
Molsheen's  land  was  left  with  the  spade 
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many  children  that  she  was  reputed  wise 
in  the  rearing  of  them,  and  many  a  one 
would  rather  consult  her  than  the  lonely 
young  doctor  who  had  the  dispensary  over 
at  Breagy. 

"Take  my  word  for  it,"  she  said, 
"you'll  never  rear  her.  She  has  the 
hollows  behind  the  ears  that  never  come 
but  for  death." 

Then  the  other  women  all  pressed 
nearer  to  look  at  the  child,  who,  with  a 
cry  as  if  she  understood,  ran  to  Brigid  and 
clung  sobbing  with  her  face  buried  in  her 
friend's  lap. 

Then  Brigid  bade  them  all  begone  with 
an  anger  that  is  reiAembered  against  her 
to  this  day  by  many.  And  after  that  she 
would  take  no  advice  upon  the  rearing  of 
the  child  from  them  that  were  mothers. 
And  as  everyone  said,  it  was  the  worst 
foolishness  for  her,  a  slip  of  a  girl,  to  try 
to  do  the  like  without  advice. 

However,  things  didn't  turn  out  as  the 
women  prophesied  at  all,  and  Brigid 
reared  the  child.  It  was  a  thing  would 
have  surprised  old  Brian  to  see  the  good 
milk  and  eggs  she  put  into  the  starved 
little  body.  She  was  like  a  mother  to  the 
child ;  and  as  time  went  by  you  couldn't 
have  known  her  for  Maureen  Daly's  baby, 
that  had  been  dwiny  from  the  birth. 

Brigid  and  little  Maureen,  as  time  went 
by,  made  an  odd  pair.  Maureen  was  like 
a  soft  white  kitten  with  her  white  face  and 
pale  gold  hair  and  great  eyes.  Brigid,  on 
the  other  hand,  though  handsome,  was 
something  of  the  looks  of  Slievedhu  him- 
self. That  is  to  say,  she  was  dark,  and 
often  moody-looking,  though  there  was  a 
grandeur  about  her  head  and  her  walk 
that  made  pretty  girls  common  beside  her. 

Them  that  knew  her  best  said  Brigid 
had  never  any  mean  little  ways  in  her. 
She  could  forgive  anything  but  a  lie  or 
deceitfulncss.  If  she  was  a  trifle  hard  at 
times  she  was  just,  and  once  she  was  your 
friend  it  took  a  deal  to  shake  her.  She 
knew  there  was  plenty  of  evil  dealing  and 
doing  even  in  the  little  lonely  world  about 
her ;  but  she  was  not  suspicious,  for  all 
that,  and  if  she  liked  you  it  would  be  easy 
to  deceive  her. 

She  was  not  one  to  love  by  halves,  and 


she  loved  little  Maureen  entirely.  She  was 
of  the  lonely  natured  ones  that  have  never 
given  away  their  feelings  in  bits  here  and 
there,  and  so  have  a  deal  to  give  when  the 
time  comes.  She  loved  Maureen  like  a 
mother  long  childless. 

"  Brigid,  child,"  said  the  priest  to  her 
once,  "  how  will  it  go  with  Maureen  when 
you  bring  home  a  husband  and  have 
children  of  your  own  ?  " 

**  I  've  never  yet  seen  the  man  I  'd  put 
master  over  me,"  said  Brigid  ;  "  but  if  it 
should  come  so,  Maureen  won't  be  the 
loser.  Father." 

She  was  capable  of  any  rashness  of 
generosity  to  Maureen  in  those  days.  After 
the  priest  had  spoken  with  her  he  went 
away  and  said  that  the  boys  might  as  well 
give  up  cocking  their  caps  at  Brigid. 
Better  by  far,  he  said,  wait  till  Maureen 
was  marriageable  and  send  the  match- 
maker to  Brigid  for  her.  But  though  he 
said  it  with  a  twinkling  eye,  and  was  ever 
a  man  for  a  joke,  people  said  there  was 
sense  in  it. 

Years  went,  and  Maureen  was  growing 
a  big  slip  of  a  girl,  and  Brigid  no  longer 
as  young  as  she  had  been.  In  those  parts, 
where  a  man  keeps  young  while  he  is  un- 
married and  a  girl  is  old  at  twenty-five,  Brigid 
began  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  old  maid. 
Little  by  little  the  matchmakers  had 
grown  tired  of  her  rebuffs,  and  the  lads 
betaken  themselves  to  more  willing  sweet- 
hearts. It  seemed  like  enough  that  there 
would  be  no  marriage  made  under  Brigid's 
roof  till  little  Maureen's  turn  came.  For 
no  one  ever  supposed  that  Brigid  would 
have  passed  by  all  the  straight,  handsome 
lads,  with  no  reproach  to  them  but  their 
poverty,  to  take  up  at  last  with  Tom 
Dwyer. 

Still,  stranger  things  have  happened, 
and  Tom  Dwyer's  persistence  knew  no 
bounds.  He  was  a  little,  elderly,  ugly 
fellow,  and  the  only  thing  that  could  be 
said  for  him  was  that  he  wasn't  a  fortune- 
hunter,  for  he  was  well  off  himself,  and 
could  have  had  his  pick  of  the  rich 
farmers'  daughters  over  Omagh  side.  But 
Brigid  never  looked  his  way  nor  gave  him 
the  kind  wonl.  so  it  seemed  like  enough 
ho  *d  have  his  perseverance  for  nothing. 
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When  Maureen  was  fifteen  and  a  pretty 
slip  of  a  thing,  as  white  and  soft  as  bog- 
cotton,  what  should  Brigid  do  but  send 
her  to  boarding-school  at  the  Convent  at 
Omagh. 

"  You  got  on  yourself  without  the  book- 
learning,  Brigid  Neilly,"  said  Mary  Laverty 
to  her,  and  she  stood  for  the  opinion  of 
the  neighbours.  "  What  is  she  that  she 
should  be  better  than  you  ?  " 

"  I  know  the  more  what  the  want  of  it 
is,"  Brigid  answered,  more  patiently  than 
she  was  used  to. 

"  What  *11  you  do  with  her  after  ?  "  said 
Mary  Laverty  again.  **  You  make  her  too 
good  for  her  place." 

**  Then  her  place  must  come  up  to  her," 
said  Brigid,  and  the  saying  was  a  dark 
one  to  the  neighbours,  but  they  got 
nothing  more  for  answer. 

It  was  while  Maureen  was  at  the  Con- 
vent that  Con  Heffeman  came  into  Brigid's 
life.  He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  from 
the  Finn  Valley,  and  nephew  to  Molsheen 
Heffeman,  who,  dying  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,  left  her  little  place  to  the  boy  she 
had  never  seep.  It  wasn't  much  of  a 
place :  a  little  cabin  with  two  windows  upon 
the  flank  of  Slievedhu,  and  looking  into 
Brigid's  kitchen  chimney ;  a  few  fields  all 
heather  and  bog-cotton.  But  the  place 
was  the  woman's  own  to  leave,  and  the 
little  fields  might  come  to  something  in 
the  hands  of  a  strapping  lad  like  Coru 

He  came  into  the  bog-land  like  a  bit  of 
sunshine.  He  had  travelled  about  to  places 
where  there  are  no  mountains  up  in  the 
sky,  and  the  cry  of  the  sea  is  never  heard. 
Lonesome  it  would  be  to  them  who 
opened  their  eyes  on  the  mountains  and 
heard  first  the  sea-song ;  but  if  it  wasn't  in 
your  blood  to  care  for  these  things,  maybe 
the  country  like  a  garden,  that  Con  HefTer- 
nan  talked  about,  would  be  likelier  to 
make  you  bright  and  laughing  as  Con  was. 

He  set  in  to  dig  old  Molsheen's  fields  as 
if  he  had  a  lifetime  to  do  it  in,  instead  of 
getting  the  land  ready  for  the  potatoes  this 
side  of  Christmas.  It  was  a  mild,  bright 
autumn,  and  the  storms  delayed  longer 
than  usual ;  and  to  watch  Con  Heffeman 
at  the  digging,  you'd  think  he  had  the 
year  before  him. 


Sing  he  would  at  his  work,  a  thing  un- 
known among  the  sad-faced  people  there- 
abouts ;  and  his  heart  was  more  in  the 
singing  than  in  the  digging.  If  but  the 
smallest  child  went  by  the  road  he  *d  be 
striding  over  for  a  bit  of  a  talk,  and 
presently  the  neighbours  found  out  what  a 
pleasant  lad  he  was,  and  one  or  another 
would  come  discoursing  him  for  half  an 
hour  or  so — and  a  pleasant  half-hour  in 
the  shelter  of  a  sunny  ditch,  with  a  smoke, 
for  as  long  as  he  had  a  pipeful  he  'd  share 
it  with  another.  Only  Father  Dan  shook 
his  head  at  his  new  parishioner. 

**  You  're  not  used  to  our  land,  Con," 
he  said.  **  It  takes  more  patience  than  a 
young  child.  Go  on  as  you  're  going,  my 
lad,  and  you  won't  see  a  potato  the  year." 

**  Plenty  of  time.  Father,"  Con  would 
respond  with  his  winning  smile.  **  I  *11 
put  the  comether  over  them  as  soon  as  I  set 
to  work  in  earnest." 

He  walked  into  Brigid  Neilly's  kitchen 
one  day  to  beg  a  sod  of  turf  for  a  light  for 
his  pipe.  Brigid  answered  him  shortly, 
for  she  wasn't  under  Molsheen's  farm  not 
to  know  the  way  the  lad  was  idling  his 
time.  But  Con's  eyes  were  full  of  admir- 
ation as  he  looked  at  her  churning,  and 
her  round  arms,  brown  and  beautiful,  bare 
above  the  elbow. 

He  bent  to  the  smouldering  turf  to  blow 
it  into  a  glow.  As  he  lifted  his  head,  he 
smiled  at  Brigid,  whose  grave  eyes  were 
upon  him.  It  was  his  way  to  smile 
roguishly  at  women ;  but  something  went 
through  Brigid  like  a  shock.  Her  arms 
for  a  moment  jerked  at  the  churning  and 
stopped.  Then  she  went  on  again,  but 
the  long  lashes  lay  over  her  eyes,  and  the 
waves  of  colour  were  throbbing  from  her 
heart  over  her  bosom  and  neck  and  into 
her  quiet  face. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  Brigid's  infatu- 
ation for  Con  Heffeman  that  set  all  the  wise 
women  wagging  their  heads,  and  troubled 
Father  Dan,  who  knew  all  Brigid's  thoughts, 
and  how  simple  she  was  under  her  clever- 
ness, and  how  generous  in  giving  her 
love.  He  was  sorrowful,  but  he  let  Brigid 
go  her  way,  and  soon  Con  Heffeman  was 
walking  Brigid's  fields  like  a  master,  and 
Molsheen's  land  was  left  with  the  spade 
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sticking  in  the  bit  of  it  that  was  turned  to 
show  Con  Heffernan's  industry. 

There  were  things  said,  be  sure,  and 
many  a  laugh  over  Brigid's  infatuation 
for  a  boy  ten  years  her  junior.  But  Brigid 
neard  none  of  them,  and  went  about 
handsomer  than  ever,  as  if  a  life  had 
come  into  her  beauty  and  made  it  glow 
and  burn. 

The  most  ill-natured  couldn't  say  she 
was  to  be  married  for  her  money.  Let 
alone  that  a  child  could  see  Con  Heffeman 
had  no  craft  in  him,  it  was  plain  that  he 
doted  on  Brigid.  Something  came  over 
him  in  those  days  that  made  Father  Dan, 
quietly  observant,  whisper  to  himself  that 
maybe  Brigid  was  going  to  make  a  man 
of  the  lad.  There  was  that  in  Con*s 
careless  blue  eyes  when  he  looked  at  her 
that  said  he  knew  he  wasn't  good  enough 
for  her.  **  Nor  you  wouldn't  be,  Con,  my 
boy,"  said  the  priest  under  his  breath, 
after  he  had  surprised  that  look,  **  not  if 
you  were  a  thousand  times  the  man  you 
are."  Still,  he  knew  that  the  humility  was 
a  good  sign. 

Con  was  for  having  the  wedding  at 
Easter,  but  Brigid  in  this  one  thing  stood 
out  against  him.  Maureen  was  to  come 
home  at  the  midsummer,  and  she  must 
have  time  to  get  used  to  the  change  before 
they  were  married. 

**  She  has  always  been  the  first,"  said 
Brigid  simply,  and  her  eyes  had  the  pity 
of  a  woman's  when  her  young  child  is 
pushed  out  of  place  by  a  later  born. 

**  It  is  always  Maureen,  Maureen,"  said 
Con  HefTernan,  half  laughing  and  half 
vexed.  "  You  love  her  better  than  me, 
colleen  oge." 

**  No,"  said  Brigid.  **  I  love  you  the 
best,  or  I  would  not  be  afraid  to  hurt  her." 

Maureen  knew  nothing  of  Con  HefTer- 
nan till  she  came  home  at  midsummer, 
pale  as  snowdrops  in  her  black  school- 
dress.  Brigid  told  her  when  they  were 
together  in  the  room  in  the  thatch  which 
had  been  theirs  for  more  than  twelve 
years.  She  was  beautiful  as  she  told  it, 
all  flushed  with  love  and  joy,  and  her 
arms  open  for  Maureen  to  come  to  her. 
But  Maureen's  blue  eyes  grew  wider  and 
harder,  and  dismay  covered  all  her  small 


face.  Instead  of  going  into  Brigid's 
loving  embrace  she  turned  away  her  face — 
dark  and  frightened. 

**  But  what  is  to  become  of  me,  Brigid 
Neilly  }  tell  me  that.  What  is  to  become 
of  me  }  "  she  said,  with  cold  lips. 

Brigid  drew  her  to  her. 

**  What  is  to  become  oi  you,  Maureen 
bawn  asthore  }  "  she  cried.  **  What  is  to 
become  of  you  }  Why  things  will  be  as 
they  have  been.  Whisper,  avourneen.  I 
have  made  my  will  and  it  is  with  the 
counsellor  at  Fintona,  and  if  I  die  you 
take  half  and  Con  takes  half.  You  have 
your  right  in  this  house,  Maureen." 

"  What  talk  have  you  of  counsellors  and- 
wills,  Brigid  Neilly  }  "  said  Maureen  fret- 
fully.    **  You  will  bring  in  a  strange  man 
to  the  house,  and  I  shall  have  no  place — I 
shall  have  no  place." 

And  so  she  said  for  all  Brigid's  comfort- 
ing, and  Brigid  watched  her  with  the  eyes 
of  a  mother  who  is  sore  at  heart  for  her 
child's  jealousy,  yet  loves  it  the  more. 

Maureen  turned  a  sullen  face  on  Con 
Heffeman  when  he  came  in  out  of  the  late 
sunset,  and  the  gold  of  it  on  his  hair.  Con 
was  of  the  kind  that  is  not  happy  under  a 
frown,  and  he  set  himself  to  win  Maureen's 
favour.  At  first  he  went  about  it  laughing, 
for  Maureen  was  only  a  child.  But  Maureen 
turned  her  face  from  him  the  more. 

"He  looks  at  you  as  if  you  were  the 
queen  of  the  world,"  she  complained  to 
Brigid,  **  and  me  he  treats  with  mockery. 
Am  I  a  child,  to  be  laughed  at  ?  " 

After  that  Brigid  spoke  to  Con 
Heflfernan  that  he  should  try  to  win  the 
child's  friendship  by  greater  gravity,  and 
he  altered  his  ways  to  please  her.  But 
for  long  he  had  no  reward  for  his  patience 
and  his  gentle  ways  with  Maureen,  except 
only  the  grave  smile  of  approval  with 
which  Brigid  watched  him  at  his  difficult 
task. 

Soon  it  was  September,  and  people 
were  beginning  to  wonder  if  it  was  not 
time  for  Brigid's  wedding.  Brigid  herself 
had  not  forgotten  that  she  had  promised  Con 
they  should  be  married  about  the  quarter- 
day,  but  of  late  they  had  not  spoken  of  it. 
Con  had  fallen  silent  after  a  time  of 
urging  an  immediate  marriage,   when   to 
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all  his  prayers  Brigid  had  ansuercd  only: 
"'  Give  me  time.  Lei  Maureen  come 
round.  I  couldn't  be  happy  if  she  were 
unhappy,"  and  this  time  Con  had  not 
reproached  her  with  loving  Maureen 
!>efore  him.     Perhaps  he  knew  better. 

At  last  the  day  was  fixed,  quite  suddenly 
in  the  end,  for  Father  Dan  was  going  on 


a  holiday  and  would  have  no  one  but 
himself  to  do  the  marrying  of  Brigid. 

"  Let  Maureen  go  back  to  the  Convent," 
he  had  said.  "  A  third  is  not  in  place  in 
the  house  of  a  newly  married  couple. 
.\fterwards,  Brigiti  child,  what  will  jou  do 
with  her?" 

"She    will     stay    here,"    said     Brigid, 


Tlith     ( 


"This 


"  Send  her  backtuh 


said  Father  Dan.     "  .Make  what  provision 
you  like  for  her,  but  send  her  back." 

"Ah,"  said  Brigid.  "You  think  the 
jealousy  will  be  on  her,  and  she  will  make 
a  shadow  by  my  hearth.  But  she  is  a  child, 
and  the  jealousy  will  pass." 

"  Be  said  by  me,  Brigid,"  urged  the  jiriest. 
"  Send  her  home  to  her  own  people." 

But  Brigid  shook 
her  head,  and  ihi- 
pricst  said  no  more. 
Her  wedding 
clothes  were  made, 
and  her  house  set  in 
order,  when  one  night 
she  wakened  in  the 
early  moonlight  and 
missed  Maureen's 
soft  breathing  from 
her  little  bed  in  its 
dark  corner.  Usually 
Brigid  was  a  sound 
sleeper,  because  of 
her  industrious  life 
all  the  long  days  in 
the  fields,  but  ap- 
proaching her  wed- 
ding she  was  too 
happy  for  sleep. 

She  called  Maureen 

once    or   twice,    and 

er.    Then  she  sprang  up 

,  and  went  to  the  bedside  ; 

one  there, 

vn    the    ladder    into   the 

the  collie  dog,  lay  in  the 

guard,  and  the  place  was 

It    from   the    open   door. 

1   the   pathway  from  the 

sc.,.  ^11. ...g  ...uM.'een's  name,  but  there  was 

no  answer.     A  sudden  great  terror  leapt 

into  her  heart.      Could   the  child   have 

wandered  away  from  her  into  the  world  of 

which  she   knew  so  liitle  ?    And,  if  so, 

where  should  she  look  for  her  ?     As  she 

gazed   frantically  up   and  down  the  bare 

patches  of  bog  the  dog  tugged  at  her  skirt. 

"Ah,"  sighed  Brigid,  with  a  great  relief, 

"  you  know  where  she  is.    Take  me  to  her. 

good  dog  ;  good  old  Shep." 

The  dog  looked  up  at  her,  and  then  led 
ihe  wav.  Btigid  followed.  It  took  her 
through    the    stackyard,    and    dow 
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rutty  boreen  to  a  group  of  hazel-trees  in 
the  middle  of  a  little  field  overhanging  a 
holy  well.  Far  off  Brigid  saw  the  glimmer 
of  something  white,  and  guessed  it  to  be 
Maureen.     Her  feet  went  on  the  quicker. 

But  as  she  came  nearer  she  saw  there 
were  two  people.  With  a  great  throb  of 
fear  that  made  her  stop  a  minute  she  saw 
that  Maureen  had  flung  herself  on  the  neck 
of  a  man.  She  could  see  the  girFs  face 
lifted  in  the  moonlight,  but  the  man  was 
half  turned  away,  and  he  looked  as  though 
his  eyes  were  on  the  ground. 

Brigid  was  for  rushing  forward  to  snatch 
her  lamb  from  this  wolf  who  had  led  her 
into  deceit  and  stolen  meetings  by  night, 
but  as  she  would  have  surprised  the  pair, 
Maureen's  voice  broke  out  in  words  that 
turned  Brigid*s  heart  to  stone. 

"You  think  too  much  of  her.  Con 
HefTernan,"  the  voice  complained.  "Too 
much  of  her  and  too  little  of  me.  She  is 
old  and  we  are  young.  It  is  we  should  be 
happy,  and  not  her." 

"  Whisht,  Maureen  darling,"  said  the 
man.  **  She  is  as  much  too  good  for  me 
as  the  saints  above.  But  her  heart  is  in 
me.     Are  we  going  to  break  her  heart  }  " 

Brigid  listened  to  Con's  struggle  to  be 
true  to  her  without  hearing.  Maureen's 
words  had  seemed  to  kill  something  in  her 
suddenly.  It  was  enough  for  her  to  see 
them  there,  Con's  arms  tight  around 
Maureen,  Con's  lips  upon  her  hair.  As 
she  turned  and  went  back.  Con's  voice 
followed  her,  but  she  heard  without  know- 
ing what  he  said. 

**  Come,  asthoreen,"  he  was  saying. 
**  Let  me  take  you  home.  'Tis  no  thing 
for  a  little  girl  to  be  out  like  this,  and  I  *d 
no  right  to  be  listenin'  to  you  when  you 
asked  me  to  come." 

Brigid  lay  all  night  cold  as  a  stone. 

When  the  day  came  she  stood  by 
Maureen's  bed  and  bade  her  go  to  her 
mother's  people. 

**  Go,"  she  said  bitterly,  **  and  never 
darken  my  door  again.  If  you  were 
starving  I  would  keep  a  crust  from  you ; 
if  you  were  dying  of  thirst  I  would  keep 
water  from  you.  Go,  while  you  are  safe 
from  me." 

She  went  out  of  her  house  and  stayed 


away  till  evening,  and  when  she  came  back 
Maureen  was  gone.  A  day  or  two  later  all 
the  neighbours  knew  that  Maureen  was 
gone  to  her  mother's  people,  and  that  Con 
Heffernan  had  followed  her.  Then  there 
was  pity  for  Brigid ;  but  the  first  comers 
with  curious  sympathy  found  the  door  shut 
in  their  faces.  Even  Father  Dan,  who 
loved  Brigid  like  a  father,  fell  silent  before 
her  white  face.  "  Better  let  her  be,"  he 
said  to  himself,  as  he  turned  from  her  door 
with  his  head  on  his  breast.  "  Only  God 
can  heal  such  a  wound." 

But  sensations  were  not  over.  Before 
Father  Dan  could  start  on  his  holiday, 
Tom  Dwyer  was  with  him  on  a  business 
which  made  the  priest  stare  with  surprise 
and  dismay.  Brigid's  wedding-day  was 
fixed.  There  was  to  be  no  alteration 
except  in  the  bridegroom.  P^ather  Dan 
implored  Brigid  to  wait — not  to  marry 
in  a  moment  of  anger  and  despair. 
Brigid  looked  at  him  with  a  set  face,  and 
again  he  fell  silent.  On  a  wet  autumn 
morning,  when  the  rain  beat  against  the 
windows  of  the  mountain  chapel,  and  the 
little  crops  of  the  poor  people  were  washed 
out  of  the  earth,  Tom  Dwyer  and  Brigid 
Neilly  were  made  man  and  wife. 

One  condition  Brigid  had  made  was 
that  Tom  Dwyer  should  come  to  her 
house,  not  she  to  his,  and  so  it  was.  They 
settled  down  together,  and  things  went  on 
well  enough  to  all  showing.  Only  Brigid's 
husband  and  the  priest  guessed  at  the 
tragedy  behind  Brigid's  set  face. 

Con  Heffernan  and  his  young  wife  were 
living  up  there  in  the  cabin  that  looked 
down  on  Brigid's  thatch.  Tom  Dwyer 
often  cast  an  eye  that  way,  and  noticed 
that  things  looked  poorer  than  ever. 
Rumours  came  to  him  that  the  young 
couple  were  not  happy,  and  were  very 
poor.  Maureen  hadn't  the  health  for  the 
hard  life  and  the  poverty,  and  though  you 
might  see  Con  working  day  after  day  in 
the  wet  bits  of  fields,  it  was  plain  that  the 
man  wasn't  making  much  out  of  it.  He 
lost  his  brightness  and  his  handsome  looks 
little  by  little.  Maureen  wailed  and  com- 
plained incessantly,  till  the  heart  would 
have  been  taken  out  of  a  better  man  than 
poor  Con. 
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li  Brigid  knew  these  things,  she  made 
no  sign.  She  went  her  old  way,  managing 
her  place,  and  buying  and  selling  her 
cattle  as  of  old,  not  as  if  her  man  had 
lifted  anj'thing  of  a  burden  off  her.  And, 
indeed,  Tom  had  his  own  affairs  to  look  to. 

In  the  year  that  followed  their  marriage 
things  did  well  with  them— as  well  as  they 
did  badly  up  at  Molsheen's  farm.  No  one 
noticed  excejit  Tom,  and  maybe  the  priest, 
that  the  light  had  gone  from  Itrigid's  eye, 


"  There 's  sickness  and  poverty  up 
there,"  he  said,  nodding  his  head  towards 
the  cabin  above  them,  "an'  the  u-oman 
near  her  time  like  yourself,  Brigid 
asthore." 

Brigid  looked  over  her  flourishing  fields 
and  laughed. 

"  What  of  it,  Tom  Dwyer.^"  she  asked. 

"She's  your  own  flesh  and  blood, 
asthoreen,"  said  the  man  timidly. 

■'  1  said  I  'd  see  her  hungrj-  .ind  thirsty," 
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and  the  colour  from  her  cheek.  But 
Tom  knew  it  all  :  his  love  taught  him. 

He  was  a  little,  ugly  fellow  was  Tom 
Dwyer,  yet  when  you  knew  him  }ou  for- 
got the  plainness  of  his  looks,  for  his 
heart  was  sound  as  a  nut.  Patient  he  was 
with  Brigid.  wailing  and  hoping  for  her 
heart  to  come  to  him.  Yet  if  she  noticed 
his  kindness  and  his  care  for  her,  she 
never  made  him  a  sii>n. 

It  was  near  hand  the  time  that  Brigid 
was  expecting  her  baby  when  Tom  Dwyer 
first  mentioned  Con  Heffernan'-  name  to 
his  wife. 


said    Brigid.     "  I    won't   go   back  of  my 
word," 

'•'ris  not  the  heart  of  you  that's 
speakin',  Brigid,  my  woman,"  said  lorn 
Dttver.  "We  can  spare  them  something 
for    the    sake    of    the    childher   that    are 

Bui  Brigid  turned  on  him  in  a  white 
fury,  and  bade  him  go  out  of  her  sight 
that  dared  to  name  the  woman's  child  to 
her,  and  vowed  again  that  she  would  see 
Maureen  begging  for  life,  and  laugh  to 
refuse  it  to  her.  i  '  "^  Dwyer  was 
frightened  for  he'  -"ore. 
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rutty  boreen  to  a  group  of  hazel-trees  in 
the  middle  of  a  little  field  overhanging  a 
holy  well.  Far  off  Brigid  saw  the  glimmer 
of  something  white,  and  guessed  it  to  be 
Maureen.  Her  feet  went  on  the  quicker. 
But  as  she  came  nearer  she  saw  there 
were  two  people.  With  a  great  throb  of 
fear  that  made  her  stop  a  minute  she  saw 
that  Maureen  had  flung  herself  on  the  neck 
of  a  man.  She  could  see  the  girl's  face 
lifted  in  the  moonlight,  but  the  man  was 
half  turned  away,  and  he  looked  as  though 
his  eyes  were  on  the  ground. 

Brigid  was  for  rushing  forward  to  snatch 
her  lamb  from  this  wolf  who  had  led  her 
into  deceit  and  stolen  meetings  by  night, 
but  as  she  would  have  surprised  the  pair, 
Maureen's  voice  broke  out  in  words  that 
turned  Brigid's  heart  to  stone. 

**  You  think  too  much  of  her,  Con 
Heffeman,"  the  voice  complained.  "  Too 
much  of  her  and  too  little  of  me.  She  is 
old  and  we  are  young.  It  is  we  should  be 
happy,  and  not  her." 

"  Whisht,  -Maureen  darling,"  said  the 
man.  "  She  is  as  much  loo  good  for  me 
as  the  saints  above.  But  her  heart  is  in 
me.     Are  we  going  to  break  her  heart  ?  " 

Brigid  listened  to  Con's  struggle  to  be 
true  to  her  without  hearing.  Maureen's 
words  had  seemed  to  kill  something  in  her 
suddenly.  It  was  enough  for  her  to  see 
them  there.  Con's  arms  tight  around 
Maureen,  Con's  lips  upon  her  hair.  As 
she  turned  and  went  back,  Con's  voice 
followed  her,  but  she  heard  without  know- 
ing what  he  said. 

"Come,  asthorcen,"  he  was  saying. 
'■  Let  me  take  you  home.     'Tis  no  thing 

for  a  little  girl  to  be  out  like  this,  and  I  'd 

no  right  to  be  Itslenin'  to  you  when  you 

asked  me  to  come." 

Brigid  lay  all  night  cold  as  a  stone. 
When    the    day    came    she    stood    by 

Maureen's  bed  and    bade    her  go  to  her 

mother's  people. 

"Go,"    she    said    bitterly,  "and   never 

darken    my    door    again.     If   you     were 

starving  1  would  keep  a  crust  from  you ; 

if  you  were  dying  of  thirst  I  would  keep 

water  from  you.     Go,  while  you  are  safe 

from  me." 
She  went  out  of  her  house  and  siaj-ed 


away  till  evening,  and  whei 
Maureen  was  gone.     A  dn 
the  neighbours   knew   xYi 
gone  to  her  mother's  pet  ■ 
Heffeman  had  followed 
was  pity  for  Brigid  ;  bi 
with  curious  sympathy  1 
in  their   faces.     Even 
loved  Brigid  like  a  fat! 
her  white  face.     "  Bi 
said  to  himself,  as  he 
with  his  head  on  hi:- 
can  heal  such  a  wou 

But  sensations  w 
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*nv  with 


ir 

the 

him, 

(.lead 

there 


was    was    turnhig    to    the    dead    child's 
father. 

''*M»  still  stood  at  the  threshold  of  the 

id  on  her  face  the  brightness  grew. 

1  save  all  here  !  "  she  said,  with  the 

.r  Irish  greeting.     Then  she  went  to 

I  en's   side,  and  took  up   the  crying 

Hungrily,  hungrily  she  held  it  to 

breast,  and  as  the  child  fed.  her  face 

•w  almost   happy.     She  heard  no  more 

u'  crying  of  her  lamb  in  the  rain  ;  and 

>()ftly,  softly  with  the  milk  her  tears  began 

to  flow. 

So  Brigid  Dwyer  took  the  child  of  the 
man  and  woman  who  had  betrayed  her 
and  fostered  it.  And  the  child's  mother 
came  back  to  life  in  time,  because  of  the 
ease  and  comfort  that  Brigid  Dwyer 
brought  her.  But  when  she  was  well,  and 
the  child  weaned,  l^rigid  gave  her  the  half 
of  her  farm  and  went  away  to  live  with  her 
husband  the  other  side  of  the  mountain. 


FROM        BENIN. 


By    O.    M.    DALTON. 
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The  story  of  the  expedition  and  its 
causes  is  still  fresh  in  the  general  memory. 
It  may  be  read  in  the  Parliamentary 
Reports  in  Commander  Bacon's  **  Benin, 
the  City  of  Blood,"  and  in  the  stirring 
little  book  entitled  **  The  Benin  Massacre," 
by  Captain  Alan  Boisragon,  one  of  the 
two  survivors  of  Consul  Phillips's  ill-fated 
mission.  But  there  arc  a  few  facts  about 
Benin  and  its  relations  with  Europe  which 
deserve  a  brief  consideration  here. 

Benin  is  the  name  of  a  negro  kingdom 
and  its  capital,  lying  to  the  west  of  the 
Lower  Niger,  and  with  easy  access  to  the 
sea.  Its  annals,  before  it  came  in  contact 
with  Europe,  are  obscure  ;  but  the  great 
bend  of  Africa  to  the  north  of  it  has  been 
traverseil  for  so  manv  centuries  bv  ancient 
trade-routes  linking  the  Western  Soudan 
with  the  .Mediterranean,  and  probably  the 
Niger  with  the  Nile,  that  we  can  hardly 
suppose  even  a  negro  kingdom  to 
have  remained  quite    unaffected    by  their 
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Brigi.l's  chilli  came  into  tlx;  uorKl,  a 
wt-ak,  ailing  little  tliin,:^.  that  did  nothing: 
hut  cry,  and  cry.  But  when  it  was  born, 
Urigid  SL'cmu-d  like  a  new  woman.  She 
lay  with  it  against  her  bri'ast,  hush-o-ing 
tu  it,  and  with  so  soft  atid  ha[>iiy  a  smile 
on  her  fare  that  they  trembled  to  tell  her 
the  child  had  no  strength  to  live.  P"or  a 
little  while  she  held  her  heaven  of  happi- 
ness ;    then  it  seemed   to  drift   from  her, 


Ihit  all  night,  in  the  wind  and  the  rain, 
lirigid  heard  her  Iamb  crying  outside  in 
the  night  for  the  warm  breast  he  had 
turned  from  ;  and  the  pain  of  the  milk 
made  her  like  one  with  a  fever. 

In  the  morning  those  that  flock  together 
where  there  is  a  tieath  came  into  llrigid 
Dwyer's  house.  They  came  and  went  for 
hours,  ate  and  drank,  prayed,  tlej)arted, 
and    came    again.     Then    through    the 
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and  as  the  knowledge  came  to  her,  it 
was  as  though  someone  was  cutting  bits 
iif  her  heart  away  with  a  knife.  Yet, 
through  all  the  fear  and  the  anguish,  her 
sound  health  brought  herself  back  to  life 
an<l  strenjfth. 

It  was  after  those  hours  when  Krigid 
had  watched  the  child  dying,  and  prayed 
haril  lor  (iod  to  take  it,  that  she  turned  to 
lier  husband  and  gave  him  the  lirst  kiss  of 
her  own  will.  He  had  been  more  than 
woman-tender  to  her,  and  in  that  h<jur. 
for  the  first  time,  the  tw<)  hearts  met  above 
the  cradle  of  the  dead  chiUI. 


fever  of  the  milk  and  the  crying  of  her 
lamb  in  the  rain,  Brigid  Dwyer  heard  what 
someone  was  saying,  that  Maureen  HefTer- 
nan  was  like  to  die,  and  the  child  pining 
to  death  for  want  of  the  breast-milk. 

She  stood  up  from  the  comer  where  she 
was  sitting  and  drew  her  >hawl  about 
her  head  liefore  they  knew  she  had 
gone  out  from  amongst  them.  IJer  hus- 
band caught  her  up  as  she  went.  Vot  a 
moment  he  thought  her  mind  had  given 
way.  Then,  .is  he  looked  in  her  face,  he 
saw   the   strange    hope    that    had    broken 
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"Go  back,"  she  said,  "and  stay  with 
him.  I  go  to  feed  Maureen's  child  ;  and 
as  I  do  to  her  may  the  Mother  of  God  do 
to  me  and  mine  !  " 

She  stood  at  the  door  of  the  wretched 
cabin  where  a  gaunt  man,  the  ghost  of  Con 
Heffeman,  crouched  by  the  embers,  and  in 
the  corner  Maureen  lay  silent  with  the 
child  creeping  and  crying  against  her. 
Con  Heffernan  stood  up  and  his  face  was 
humble. 

•*  If  you  come  in  friendship,  Brigid 
Dwyer,  you  are  welcome,"  he  said ;  "if 
you  come  in  hatred  your  vengeance  is  here 
before  you." 

"  My  child  is  dead,"  she  answered,  "and 
he  sends  me  to  give  his  milk  to  your 
child." 

As  she  said  it  her  eyes  looked  at  the 
man  with  indifference,  hardly  seeing  him, 
indeed.  Her  heart  was  with  her  dead 
lamb  out  in  the  rain,  and  what  else  there 


was  was  turning  to  the  dead  child's 
father. 

She  still  stood  at  the  threshold  of  the 
house,  and  on  her  face  the  brightness  grew. 

"  God  save  all  here  !  "  she  said,  with  the 
familiar  Irish  greeting.  Then  she  went  to 
Maureen's  side,  and  took  up  the  crying 
baby.  Hungrily,  hungrily  she  held  it  to 
her  breast,  and  as  the  child  fed,  her  face 
grew  almost  happy.  She  heard  no  more 
the  crying  of  her  lamb  in  the  rain  ;  and 
softly,  softly  with  the  milk  her  tears  began 
to  flow. 

So  Brigid  Dwyer  took  the  child  of  the 
man  and  woman  who  had  betrayed  her 
and  fostered  it.  And  the  child's  mother 
came  back  to  life  in  time,  because  of  the 
ease  and  comfort  that  Brigid  Dwyer 
brought  her.  But  when  she  was  well,  and 
the  child  weaned,  Jirigid  gave  her  the  half 
of  her  farm  and  went  away  to  live  with  her 
husband  the  other  side  of  the  mountain. 
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By    O.    M.    DALTON. 


MORE  than  one  notice  has  already 
appeared  in  the  Press  on  the 
important  and  interesting  objects  brought 
home  from  the  late  expedition  to  Benin 
City.  These  spoils  principally  consist  of 
elephants'  tusks,  covered  with  elaborate 
carvings  in  low  relief,  and  of  metal  cast- 
ings, in  which  many  of  the  subjects  repre- 
sented on  th(*  tusks  are  found  repeated. 
The  discover}'  of  these  treasures  resembles 
that  of  a  valuable  manuscript.  They  are  a 
new  "  Codex  Africanus,"  not  written  on 
fragile  papyrus,  but  in  ivory  and  imperish- 
able brass ;  and  it  will  be  long  before 
their  significance  for  the  historical  and 
ethnological  study  of  the  West  African 
kingdoms  can  be  estimated  at  its  full 
value.  In  the  meantime,  while  men  of 
science  are  engaged  in  sifting  their  evi- 
dence, let  us  attempt  an  ad  interim  sketch 
of  the  material  which  lies  before  them, 
and  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  dis- 
covered. 


The  story  of  the  expedition  and  its 
causes  is  still  fresh  in  the  general  memory. 
It  may  be  read  in  the  Parliamentary 
Reports  in  Commander  Bacon's  "  Benin, 
the  City  of  Blood,"  and  in  the  stirring 
little  book  entitled  "  The  Benin  Massacre," 
by  Captain  Alan  Boisragon,  one  of  the 
two  survivors  of  Consul  Phillips's  ill-fated 
mission.  But  there  are  a  few  facts  about 
Benin  and  its  relations  with  Europe  which 
deserve  a  brief  consideration  here. 

Benin  is  the  name  of  a  negro  kingdom 
and  its  capital,  lying  to  the  west  of  the 
Lower  Niger,  and  with  easy  access  to  the 
sea.  Its  annals,  before  it  came  in  contact 
with  Europe,  an*  obscure  ;  but  the  great 
bend  of  Africa  to  the  north  of  it  has  been 
traversed  for  so  manv  centuries  bv  ancient 
trade-routes  linkinii:  the  WVstern  Soudan 
with  the  Mediterranean,  and  probably  the 
Niger  with  the  Nile,  that  we  can  hardly 
suppose  even  a  negro  kingdom  to 
have  remained  quite    unaffected   by  their 
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existence.  But  for  us  the  history  of  Benin 
begins  in  the  centur)'  when  Portugal  sent 
forth  her  captains  courageous  into  every 
sea  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  It  was 
about  i486  that  Alonso  d'Aveiro  came 
back  from  Benin  Cilv  with  a  new  kind  of 
pepper,  and  accompanied  by  a  black 
ambassador,  accredited  by  the  ruler  of 
Benin  to  his  royal  brother  at  Lisbon.  The 
business  of  this  ambassador  was  to  beg  for 
missionaries,  and  his  success  in  obtaining 
them  was,  no  doubt,  largely  due  to  his 
good  luck  in  stimulating  the  enthusiasm 
of  John  II.  for  mysterious  adventures. 
He  told  a  tale  of  an  empire  lying  far  to 
the  east,  where  dwelt  a  mighty  monarch 
to  whom  the  Kings  of  Benin  owed  allegi- 
ance, and  from  whom,  upon  their  accession, 
they  received  as  insignia  a  cap,  a  staff,  and 
a  cross,  all  of  shining  brass.  In  those 
days  Africa  was  not  yet  regarded  as  a  land 
created  to  plague  Foreign  Secretaries :  it 
was,  rather,  the  home  of  all  kinds  of 
marvels  —  where  dragons  warred  with 
elephants,  and  where  lay  concealed  the 
famous  empire  of  Prester  John.  It  was, 
therefore,  only  natural  that  this  story 
should  set  adventurous  brains  on  fire.  But, 
after  all,  the  mission  came  to  little :  the 
climate  was  too  bad,  and  the  natives  too 
unconvertible.  Nevertheless,  the  enter- 
prise of  the  Portuguese  was  not  to  be 
denied,  and  their  influence  on  the  Guinea 
coast  was  a  durable  one. 

But  in  the  sport  of  colony-hunting 
they  met  with  their  usual  ill-luck.  In 
the  words  of  a  member  of  the  nation 
nhich  supplanted  them,  "They  did  but 
serve  as  setting  -  dogs  to  spring  the 
game,  which  as  soon  as  they  had  done 
was  seized  by  others."  Before  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
Dutch  were  the  predominant  power  in 
these  parts,  though  destined  at  a  later 
pL'riud  to  recede  in  their  turn  before  other 
nations.  Meanwhile,  the  first  Englishmen 
had  visited  Benin  City  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  in  1 591,  on  their 
third  expedition,  they  took  up,  among 
other  trading  materials,  the  peculiar  horse- 
shoe shaped  bronze  currency  to  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer  later  on.  The 
Englishmen  left  no  account  of  the  city. 


The  first  detailed  account  is  given  by  a 
compiler  named  Artus,  of  Dantzig,  about 
1598.  Then  comes  that  of  Van  Nyendae!, 
the  Dutchman,,  in  1702,  published  by 
Bosman,  Chief  Factor  of  the  Dutch 
possessions.  Since  the  time  of  Bosman 
the  most  notable  names  connected  with 
Benin  are  those  of  Belzoni,  who  died 
at  Gwato  in  1823,  and  of  Sir  Richard 
Burton  the  ubiquitous,  who  was  there 
in  1862.  Between  that  time  and  the 
expedition  of  the  present  year,  visits  have 
been  made  by  an  official  of  the  Niger 
Company,  by  a  representative  of  a  private 
firm,  and  by  Captain  Gallwey,  D.S.O.,  of 
the  East  Lancashire  Regiment,  who  led  a 
mission  in  1892. 

The  kingdom  of  Benin  was  formerly 
the  most  powerful  of  the  great  negro 
states.  It  is  said  that  at  one  time  its  Kings 
could  put  100,000  men  into  the  field.  But 
in  the  days  of  the  Dutch  explorers  its 
glory  was  already  on  the  wane,  so  that 
even  in  the  King's  quarter,  which  alone 
once  contained  15,000  inhabitants,  the 
roomy,  clay-built  houses  stood  "  like  poor 
men's  corn,  widely  distant  from  each 
other."  Some  thirty-five  years  ago  Sir 
Richard  Burton  exposed  the  place  as  a 
city  of  shams,  and  subsequent  travellers 
have  agreed  in  describing  "the  great 
Benin"  as  a  decadent  and  an  incurable 
degenerate.  But  at  every  stage  of  its 
decay  it  was  always  a  city  of  horrors. 
The  place  "  had  a  fume  of  blood,"  and 
positively  reeketl  of  death.  The  end 
came  when  Sir  Harry  Rawson  pulled  down 
Benin  from  all  its  remaining  state,  and 
the  site  of  so  many  abominations  was 
doomed  to  remain  unbuilt  on  for  ever. 

The  people  of  Benin  must  be  dismissed 
in  a  few  words.  Their  way  of  life,  their 
beliefs,  and  their  superstitions  resemble 
those  of  other  West  African  negroes,  and 
may  be  studied  in  the  works  of  IVIajor 
A.  B.  Ellis,  Miss  Kingsley,  and  others. 
The  King  himself  was  regarded  as  a  sacred 
person,  and  veneration  was  paid  to  certain 
kinds  of  animals.  Fetish  ruled  supreme, 
so  that  a  man's  worship  might  be  chrected 
to  anything,  from  an  elephant's  tusk 
or  a  human  skull  to  a  stick  or  a  seed, 
or  a  lump  of  clay  with  feathers  stuck  in  it. 
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The  Benin  "Ju-ju"  was  famed  far  and 
wide,  and  much  of  the  awe  in  which  the 
city  and  its  rulers  were  held  seems  to  have 
been  due  to  its  influence.  It  is  needless 
to  add  that  human  sacrifice  played  as 
large  a  part  in  Benin  as  ever  it  did  in 
Dahome  or  Ashanti ;  while  the  esti- 
mation in  which  the  **  Ju-ju  Men " 
were  held  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that,  while  the  price  set  on 
King  Duboar's  head  by  Sir  Ralph 
Moor  was  fifty  puncheons,  that  on  the 
head  of  the  **  chief  fetish  priest "  was  as 
much  as  ten.  For  the  rest,  the  Benin 
people  have  been  given  a  fairly  good 
character  for  honesty  in  commerce,  though 
not  in  daily  life.  Burton  calls  them,  with 
one  exception,  the  most  pilfering  race  he 
ever  met  with.  And  they  seem  to  have  been 
cleanly,  the  manufacture  of  native  soap 
having  been  a  flourishing  industry  among 
them.  But  all  travellers  unite  in  describ- 
ing them  as  very  second-class  fighting 
men.  According  to  Bosman,  "They  are 
so  cowardly  that  nothing  but  the  utmost 
necessity  can  oblige  them  to  fight."  While 
Captain  Gallwey  is  still  more  explicit: 
"  The  Bini  is  not  a  fighting  man,  and  a 
great  coward  into  the  bargain."  This 
judgment  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the 
members  of  the  massacred  force  constantly 
charged  their  armed  assailants  out  of  cover 
with  their  sticks.  The  stout  resistance 
made  in  defence  of  their  Lares  and 
Penates  may  be  explained  by  the  nature 
of  the  country,  which  was  admirably 
adapted  for  "sniping"  tactics. 

As  for  forms  of  government,  the  city 
was  dominated  by  the  usual  serio-comic 
African  court,  surrounded  by  all  the  para- 
phernalia which  Hutchinson  calls  "  inde- 
scribable gimcrackry,"  and  moving  in  an 
atmosphere  of  that  laborious  ceremonial 
in  the  imagination  of  which  the  negro 
shows  something  very  like  genius.  In 
their  commercial  transactions  with  the 
outer  world  the  Bini  were  hampered  by 
their  "Ju-Ju,"  which  forbade  them  to 
cross  water — they  were,  therefore,  largely 
dependent  on  middlemen,  among  whom 
the  Jakris  were  the  most  important  tribe. 

Before  turning  to  the  Illustrations,  we 
must  make  some  mention  of  the  carved 


tusks,    which   have    not  yet    been    satis- 
factorily photographed. 

That  these  tusks  were  objects  of 
worship,  and  that  human  sacrifices  were 
offered  up  before  them,  there  can  be  no 
shadow  of  a  doubt.  Nearly  all  travellers 
mention  them,  and  they  were  found  in 
private  houses  as  well  as  in  the  large 
Ju-ju  compounds,  their  bases  being  usually 
supported  by  human  heads  cast  in  metal. 

The  report  of  Sir  Ralph  Moor,  issued  in 
the  present  year,  contains  the  following 
passage  :  "  Seven  large  sacrifice-com- 
pounds were  found  enclosed  by  walls  14  ft. 
to  16ft.  high,  each  two  to  three  acres  in 
extent  ;  against  the  end  wall  in  each, 
under  a  roof,  was  raised  a  daVs,  with  an 
earthen  (clay)  sacrificial  altar,  about  50  ft. 
long,  close  against  the  wall,  on  which  were 
placed  the  gods  to  whom  sacrifice  is 
made — mostly  carved  ivory  tusks,  standing 
upright,  mounted  at  base  in  hideously 
constructed  brass  heads.  In  front  of  each 
'  ivory  god  was  a  small  earthen  mound,  on 
which  the  victim's  forehead  would  appa- 
rently be  placed." 

The  tusks,  a  very  large  number  of  which 
have  already  reached  Kurope,  are  orna- 
mented in  two  distinct  styles.  The  simpler 
are  plain  and  polished  over  the  greater 
part  of  their  surface,  with  a  few  carved 
transverse  bands  of  a  plaited  pattern. 
The  more  elaborate  are  completely  covered 
with  human,  animal,  and  monstrous  figures, 
executed  in  low  relief,  manv  of  which  are 
again  met  with  in  the  metal  castings. 
Certain  of  these  tusks  are  supposed  to 
have  been  typical  of  death,  and,  as  such, 
to  have  been  worshipped  above  others. 
One  of  these,  now  in  the  possession  of 
Sir  William  Ingram,  bears  a  striking  central 
figure  representing  death.  Many  of  the 
tusks  have  suffered  considerably  from 
exposure,  and  are  much  weathered,  a 
result  which  would  naturally  follow  from 
their  position  under  a  mere  pent-house 
roof  at  the  end  of  a  large  open  enclosure, 
especially  in  a  climate  exposed,  as  Hakluyt 
would  say,  to  "  storming  weather  of  such 
putrifying  qualitie  that  it  rotted  the  coates 
of  men's  backes." 

The  objects  in  cast  metal  are  exceedingly 
numerous,    the    class    now   most    largely 
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Itca-t:;,  if  wi-  ni.n  liran  any  inference  fri>m 
till-  fri-<jui-ii<y  Hilli  which  their  offigies 
recur.  'I'hc  cniciiiiili.-.  another  African 
WH.ri'l  niiiriial,  ajijicars  in  low  relief  on  ihi- 
n[i[iiT  surf^in',  which  is  ^Iso  omamentcil 
Miiii  M-rcIl  iinil.-nis.  On  the  front  side  iil 
the  drum  may  be  seen  another  figure  with 
two    small    ■■  sujiporiiTs."      iiiiilu    beyond 
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3.  A  Wurior  rannd.  Kith  Fig.  *,  in  a  Ju-J 

these  are  two  larger  figures  hoi 
sliiflds  in  order  to  screen  the  he; 
<;ciitral  personage. 

The  remaining  points  of  intere 
most  remarkable 
object    arc    still 
so  numerous  that  1 
one   can  do   no 
more  than  men- 


origin.    This  pedestal  stands  about  two 
leei  high. 

No.  2. — A  cast  female  head,  nearlv  life- 
size,    ought,    from    the    point  of  view  of 
artistic  excellence,  to  have  been  considered 
first.     So  fine  is  the  modelling,  so  lifelike 
the  whole  execution,  that  ii  must  have  been 
the    work   of  a  master    in   his  crafi  .md 
have  been  made  in 
the  "  best  period  " 
of    Benin.     Ii    be- 
longs to    the  class 
of    spiranlia     a<ra. 
and     if     a     Greek 
sculptor   had    been 
calleii  upon  to  re- 
produce   the    head 

wonders  whether  he 

could  have  done 
it  much  better.  As 
a  work  of  art  this 
head  stands  above 
all  the  other  things 
as  vet  brought  from 
Benin.  Turning  to 
details,  we  mayn 


ihec 


unal 


treatment     of     the 
ears    and    nostrils. 


them.      On    the 

lowest  tier  of  re- 
hevcd  figures 
maj-  be  noticed 
human  hands 
and  armSi  re- 
minding one  of 
the  amulets 
i  against  the 


vil 


vith 


leiipards  and 
skulls  of  oxen, 
etc.:  while  on 
the  ground  of 
the  sides  occur 
.Maltese  crosses, 
a  fact  which  has  . 
its  bearings  upon 
the    general 


which,  as  they  con- 
stantly reiur  on 
other  figures,  seem 
to  indicate  the  na- 
tional mark  or  cre^t 
of  the  Beni.  In 
West -Africa,  peoj.le 

carry    their    crests      5.  c.„™„i.i  «,..,,  „ui. 
blazoned    on    their  i-ncred  Bini. 

bodies.      pouncing 

and  raising  their  skins  until  ibey  luok 
"  like  flowered  damask  or  a  Hroughl 
stomacher."  The  two  central  vertical  bars 
just  alH>^e  the  nose  may  have  the  same 
meaning;  ihey  are  usually  inlaid  with 
cojiper,  which  in  this  case  fas  in  that  ot 
No.  7  has  been  lost.  The  unprepossessini; 
face  of  No.  4  shows  all  the  marks  intact. 
No.  .,  is  a  small  figure-  ot  a  warrior  «iih 
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country,  but  no  one  is  known  to  have 
reported  the  existence  among  neighbour- 
ing tribes  of  anything  approximating  to 
these  castings.  The  only  other  objects  of 
ancient  appearance  which  can  be  at  all 
comparetl  with  them  were  discovered  by 
the  late  Major  Copland  Crawford  at  Warri, 
a  place,  it  may  be  noted,  more  accessible 
than  Benin  from  the  sea,  and  one  of  the 
first  towns  to  receive  a  Portuguese  mission. 
There  appears,  therefore,  to  be  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  what  external 
influence  there  was  did  not  primarily  come 


from  any  of  the  interior  parts  of  Africa, 
but  rather  from  the  coast ;  while  the  actual 
craftsmen  were  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom 
of  Henin,  reproducing  processes  perhaps 
taught  them  by  instructors  of  superior 
culture.  In  spite  of  the  prevailing 
Knglish  habit  of  regarding  the  negro 
purely  from  the  standpoint  of  Pt.  James's 
Hall,  we  must  insist  that  the  African  has 
been  a  worker  in  metal  from  a  remote 
period,  and  in  this  respect  at  least  shoutil 
be  taken  seriously.  Granting,  as  we 
reasonably  may.  that  metallurgy  in  some 
form  was  practised  before  the  arrival  of 
the  early  European  voyagers,  it  does  not 


require  a  great  stretch  of  the  imagination 
to  suppose  that  existing  facilities  were 
now  for  the  first  time  turned  to  full 
and  new 


processes  mt  re- 
duced, while  the 
native  talent  for 
working  in  metal 
received  an 
unprecedented 


stimulu: 

scanty     historii 


The 


iai  which  we 

possess  tends  to 
sliow  that  the 
Portuguese  found 
Benin  at  the 
Tieight  of  its 
vigour,  and  in  the 
most  favourable 
condition  for  the 

what  they  had  to      n-'Mnncun 
teach.     \\e    shall  "GcmB-Goog." 

be    making   no    unjustifiable    assum'-iion 
if  we   suppose    that   while    the  floniil  of 
Benin     lasted,    the    arts,    old    and    new. 
flourished   also ;    and    that  the    decay  of 
these   arts  kept  pace  with  the  degenera- 
tion   of    the   kingdom   and    the   increase 
of    internal    disorders.      Such    a    theon' 
explains  the  homogeneous  nature  of  ihc 
plaques,    which  all  look  as  if  they  were 
e  X  e  c  u  t  e  <i 
within      the 
limits    of   a 
single     bril- 
liant   period 
far    surpass- 
ing anything 
that  preceded 
orfollowedit. 
To  compare 
small    things 
with      great, 
Benin     en- 
joyed an  art- 
istic Renais- 


of 


IS.  FktiD-Tnc. 


which  these 
bronzes  are  the  evidence.  That  Renais- 
sance was  due  to  ihe  influence  of  a  higher 
civilisation,  ihi-  seat  of  which  is  to  be  found 
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3.  A  WuTTor  round,  ihth  Fig.  t,  in  a  Ju-Ju  Bou 

those  are  two  larger  figures  holiiing 
sliielils  in  onier  to  screen  the  head  o( 
central  personage. 

The  remaining  points  of  inierest  in 
most  remarkable 
object  are  still 
so  numerous  that  ' 
one  can  do  no 
more  than  men- 
tion some  of 
tiiem.      On    the 


minding  one  of 
the  amulets 
used  against  the 
evil  eye,  with 
leopards  and 
skulls  of  oxen, 
fte.  :  while  on 
the  ground  of 
the  sides  occur 
Maltese  crosses, 
a  fact  which  has  , 
its  bearings  upon 
the 


origin.     This   pedestal  stands  about    two 
feet  high. 

No.  I. — A  cast  female  head,  ncarlv  life- 
size,    ought,    from    the    point  of  view  of 
artistic  excellence,  to  have  been  considered 
first.     So  fine  is  the  modelling,  so  lifelike 
the  whole  execution,  that  it  must  have  Iwen 
the    work   of  a  master    in   his  craft  and 
have  been  made  in 
the  "  best  period  " 
of    Benin.     It   be- 
longs to   the  class 
of    spiran/ia     am}, 
and     if     a     Greek 
sculptor   had    been 
called  upon  to  re- 
produce   the    head 
of  a   Degress,    one 
w  onders  whether  he 
could    have     done 
it  much  better.     As 
a  work  of  art  this 
head  stands  above 
all  the  other  things 


al 

on    of 


a  Ju-Ju  Hdum. 


rihc- 

as  yet  brought  from 
Benin.    Turning  to 

this 

details,  we mav  note 
the  conventional 

treatment     of     the 

ears    and    nostrils. 

the   elaborate 

coiffure,    and     the 

vertical  cicatrices 

over    the    eyes. 

which,  as  they  con- 

stantly    recur     on 

other  figures,  seem 

to  indicate  the  na- 

tional mark  or  crest 

of    the    Beni.      In 

West  Africa,  jieoiik' 

cam-    thci,    cr„,>      ,,,„^,.,  „.,,.,„ 
blazoned    on    their              s„cr«i  sm. 

bodies,      pouncing 

and    raising  their  skins   until    ibey    look 

"  like    nowored     damask    or    a    wrought 

stomacher."     The  two  central  vertical  bars 

just  above  the  nose  maj-  have  the  same 

meaning;    they    are   usually    inlaid    with 

ml  bv 

copper,  which  in  this  case  {as  in  that  ot 

K^pe. 

No.  7^  has  been  lost.  The  u  n  pre  possessing 

face  of  No.  +  shows  all  the  marks  intact. 

;~" 

No.  J  is  a  small  figure  ot  ;i  warritir  with 
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No.  II  reiirfSfrntsiht-fmntof  a  ihvtMing 
or  of  a  Ju-ju  house.  The  pillars  are 
formed  of  cast  or  carved  figures  sui>er- 
impo-sed ;  or  pdssiblj-  of  wooden  pillars  with 
plaques  nailed  on  tliL-tn.  In  the  centre  are 
tivosmall  cast  leopards  and  what  may  repre- 
sent two  stone  a^e-iicads  (compare  No,  i  j. 
On  the  ri>of,  wliich  looks  as  if  it  were  made 
of  shinjiles  or  tiles,  rather  than  the  usual 
piilni -leaves,  is  a  cast-brass  snake  fixed 
ill-ad  downwards,  just  such  a  snake  Van 
Nyi-ndael  saw  0:1  the  King's  Palace  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  eenturj-,  probably 
placcd  there  with  a  religions  significanee. 
Ofthe  four  figures  in  front  of  the  house,  two 
hear  the  eharacleristic  shield,  and  two  carry 
fans  of  a  tyjie  common  on  the  Lower  Niger. 
In  No.  iz  the  central  figure  is  interest- 
ing, because  he  appears  10  be  wearing  a 
feather  dress— a  curious  thing  in  Africa. 
To  the  front  of  the  dress  iire  attached 
snakes  resembling  that  in  the  preceding 
Ilinstraiion.  The  wearer  of  ihis  strange 
garb  was  probably  a  sort  of  "  Lord  High 
Kxecuiioner,"  the  bell  w<)rn  on  the  breast 
being  a  badge  of  the  e.teetit loner's  grue- 
some ollice,  and  used  to  proclaim  a  human 
sacrifice.     Of  the  two  diminutive  figures. 


one  is  playing  an  ivory  horn,  while  the  other 
has  a  "gong-gong,"  ortongneless  bell,  the 
exterior  of  which  is  tapped  with  a  small  bar. 


ti.  The  I.orJ  High  Eieci 


■ith  Atlniduilii 


No.  1 3  represents  a  warrior  armed  with 
shield  and  barbetl  spears,  and  wearing  a 
necklace  of  beads  and  teeth,  a  bell,  and 
a  very  strange  head-dress.  The  West 
African  has  always  had  a  weakness  for 
bead -dresses  and  for  varied  coiffures. 
lawdn'  hats  nf  all  kinds  were  early  shipped 
t'rom  ]Curope,  as  Well  as  a  few  of  a  more 
sirviceable  kind.  The  t'aptain  of  War, 
who  ranked  next  to  the  King,  was  in  1S15 
([uite  happy  in  the  possession  of  the  hat 
affected  by  the  London  coalheavers  of  the 
period.  The  King  of  Warri  must  also 
have  been  an  admirer  of  the  rhapfau  i/t 
haiile/ormi;  for  he  is  said  to  have  worn  a 
headpiece  three  feet  high. 

No.  1+  shows  us  two  fish,  the  head  ol 
each  resting  on  the  other's  tail.  The  fish 
mav  be  a  kind  of  catfish,  venerated  by  the 
Jakris.  Their  sacred  nature  is  reni'lered 
more  probable  by  their  reappearance  in 
No.  15,  where  thev  form  the  legs  of  a  figure 
which  must  represent  a  god,  for  he  is  per- 
forming the  dangerous  feat  of  swinging 
two  leopards  by  their  tails.  The  superficial 
resemblance  of  this  figure  to  the  ser|ienl- 
legj^'ed  .\braxas,  so  commonly  engraved  on 


c  gem 


obvif 


;  but  : 


11  then 


.,  thouffh  . 


ral)le 
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the  throat  and  chin  is  also  fashionable 
with  the  natives,  though  they  use  a  broad 
collar  of  coral  beads  for    the    purpose. 


9.  Kan  witli  Ring-Money. 

Besides  the  matchlock,  the  sportsman  is 
armed  with  a  sword,  and  wears  short 
breeches  down  to  the  knees.  The  back- 
ground of  the  plaque  is  chased  with  a 
quatrefoil  pattern,  which  is  repeated  on 
almost  every  specimen  which  has  come  to 
light. 

In  No.  8  we  see  three  men  with  morion- 
shaped  hats  of  distinctly  European  pattern. 
The  central  figure  carrii^s  a  staff  termin- 
ating in  a  crocodile's  head  with  a  fish 
between  the  jaws  (compare  Fig.  ig).  The 
two  other  figures  hold  in  their  hands  the 
manillas,  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made.  These  objects  possibly  pro- 
vided the  raw  material  from  which  most  of 
the  plaques  were  cast-  All  three  men 
wear  the  loin-cloth,  which  in  the  case  of 
wealthy  people  was  smothered  in  muslins 
nnd  fancy  cloths  until  it  stood  out  like  a 
hooped  petticoat,  giving  the  wearer  the 
appearance  of  a  human  handbell.  Often 
and  often  must  European  travellers  have 
longed  to  give  them  a  good  shaking. 
No.  q  shows  another  man  with  ring-money. 

No.  lo  presents  us  with  another  group 
of  three  liguTes.     The  central  personage  is 


seated  on  a  kind  of  stool,  and  holds  an 
axe-like  object  in  his  right  hand ;  at  each 
side  kneels  a  worshipper  or  attendant.  All 
three  wear  helmets  of  a  Persian  shape, 
while  from  their  upper  garments  hang 
ornaments  rcsenihling  human  and  crocodile 
heads,  possibly  like  No,  0,  The  kind  of 
muffler  or  collar,  reaching  to  the  lower 
hp,  of  which  we  have  spoken  above,  seems 
to  be  built  up  of  beadwork,  as,  indeed,  do 
the  jackets  and  helmets.  If  these  are 
coral  beads  they  indicate  rank  and  wealth, 
for  coral  beads  formed  an  official  decor- 
ation, and  the  imports  nerc  very  large. 
Bosman  tells  us  that  strings  of  coral  were 
given  to  provincial  governors  :  "  ihat  bi*ing 
equivalent  to  the  arms  of  an  order  of 
knighthood  "  ;  and  that  if  a  governor  lost 
his  coral  necklace  he  was  a  doomed  man. 
Burton  says  that  a  necklace  was  equivalent 
to  the  C.B.,  and  the  broad  anklets  to  the 
G.C.B.  The  King  was  the  fountain  of 
honour,  and  performed  the  investiture  him- 
self. A  comical  story  is  told  of  a  Benin 
man  executing  a  pas  seul  down  the 
street  after  his  liege  had  thus  "made 
a  gentleman  of  him."  On  the  upper 
part  of  the  plaque  are  two  small 
European  busts,  one  holding  something 
to  his  mouth,  the  other  having  a  manilla 
in  his  hand.  The  latter  fact  suggests  the 
connection  of  the  manillas  with  Europe. 


■nls ;  Small  Btuta 
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country,  but  no  one  is  known  to  have 
reported  ihe  existence  among  neighbour- 
ing tribes  of  anything  approximating  to 
these  castings.  The  only  other  objects  of 
ancient  appearance  which  can  be  at  all 
compared  with  them  were  discovered  by 
the  late  Major  Copland  Crawford  at  Warri, 
a  place,  it  may  be  noted,  more  accessible 
than  Benin  from  the  sea,  and  one  of  the 
first  towns  to  receive  a  Portuguese  mission. 
There  appears,  therefore,  to  be  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  what  external 
influence  there  was  did  not  primarily  come 


from  any  of  the  interior  parts  of  Africa, 
but  rather  from  the  coast ;  while  the  actual 
craftsmen  were  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom 
of  Benin,  reproducing  processes  perhaps 
taught  them  by  instructors  of  superior 
culture.  In  spite  of  the  prevailing 
F.nghsh  habit  of  regarding  the  nogro 
purely  from  the  standpoint  of  St.  James's 
n:Lll,  we  must  int^ist  that  the  African  has 
liivn  a  worker  in  metal  from  a  remote 
period,  and  in  this  respect  at  least  should 
be  taken  seriously.  Granting,  as  we 
reasonably  may,  that  metallurgv  in  some 
form  was  practised  before  tiie  arrival  of 
the  early  Kuropean  voiagers,  it  tloes  not 


require  a  great  stretch  of  the  imagination 
to  suppose  that  existing  facilities  were 
now   for    the    first    time    turned    to   full 


processes  intro- 
duced, while  the 
native  talent  for 
working  in  metal 


unpri 


edented 


lulus.  The 
scanty  historical 
material  which  we 
possess  tends  to 
snow  that  the 
Portuguese  found 
Benin  at  the 
height  of  its 
vigour,  and  in  the 
most  favourable 
condition  for  the 
assimilation  of 
what  thev  had  lo 

teach.    \Vc   shall  -o™B-o™g.« 

be  making  no  unjustifiable  assumption 
if  we  suppose  that  while  the  floruit  of 
Benin  lasteil,  the  arts,  old  and  new, 
flourished  also;  and  that  the  decay  of 
these  arts  kept  pace  with  the  degenera- 
tion of  the  kingdom  and  the  increase 
of  internal  disorders.  Such  a  theor)- 
e.tplains  the  homogeneous  nature  of  the 
pla<)ucs,  which  all  look  as  if  ihey  were 
executed 
within  the 
of    a 


7.  'Miulciu  witli 


lin 

single  bril- 
liant period 
far  surpass- 
ing anything 
that preceded 
orfollowedit. 


To 


ill    things 


Benin  ei 
joyetl  an  ar 
istic  Rcnai 
sanco,  i: 
which    thc^ 


the  evidence.  That  Renais- 
ue  to  the  influence  of  a  higher 
ihf  seat  of  which  is  to  be  found 
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in  Europe  itself,  and  whose  symbol,  the 
cross,  is  to  be  seen  suspended  from  the 
neck  of  more  than  one  of  the  cast  figures. 

The  general  conclusion,  therefore,  at 
which  we 
arrive  is  that 
none  of  the 
castings  are 
antt-rior  to 
ihc  arrival  of 
Europeans 
on  the  West 
African 
coast,  while 

some,      es-  IB.  Croeodile  E 

peciallj-  the 

smaller  objects  in  brass,  may  be  quite 
modern;  and  thatihoughsomeof  the  ivories 
may  be  older,  this  has  yet  to  be  proved. 

But  though  we  must  sup]>ose  the  art  of 
casting  in  Benin  to  have  received  its  chief 
impetus  from  Ivurope,  we  may  concede  that 
the  influences  from  tlie  intfrior  of  Africa, 
especially  from  the  north  and  north-east, 
may  have  also  had  their  eflect   upon   its 
details.    Amid  the  e.xtraordinary  variety  of 
costumes  with  which  that  art  confronts  us, 
we  may  see  a  headdress  here,  a  weapon  or 
implement     there. 
which   may  remind 
us  of  various  inland 
peoples.     Again, 
there     are     peculi- 
arities in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  houses  of 
Benin  and    Voruba 
which     have     sug- 
gested  to  some  an 


between  these  coun- 
tries and  the  Roman 
colonies  of  North 
Africa.  But  though 
prejKired  to  give  due 
weight  to  any  such 
suggestions  if  sup- 
ported by  solid  facts, 
wc  must  protest 
against  all  sensa- 
tional and  bizarre 
speculations  which 
would  implicate  the 
augUstandvenerabli;       -tv.  Ei«utiuDcr;  1 


civilisationsof  the  Nile,  the  Mediti 
in  the  affairs  of  a  negro  kingdom,  merely 
to   satisfy   the   popular  principle  of  omur 
I'gnolum  pro  magnifin.     It  is  not  that  we 
need    over- 
look the  old 
trade-routes 
running 
down    from 
Tripoli  and 
Morocco, 
with  their 
oases   and 
their    Nijni 
eiziiw»H»h.  Novgoro<ls. 

whither  all 
manner  of  wares  are  brought  hy  all 
manner  of  men.  Nor  need  wc  ignore  the 
mysterious  city  of  Timbuctoo,  and  the  yet 
more  mysterious  city  of  Jenn^,  «itli  its 
supposed  Egj'ptian  architecture  and  tradi- 
tion. But  in  spite  of  all  this,  a  conjecture 
can  only  raise  itself  to  the  rank  of  a  proof 
by  bringing  the  most  unimpeachable  titles 
with  it,  and  in  the  present  case  these  have 
still  to  l>e  produced. 

When  suddenly  confronted  with  objects 

like  these  spoils  of  Benin,  we  are  certainly 

templed  to  provide 

themat  all  costs  with 

some     ancient     or 

But,  as  a  recent 
Quarterly  Reviewer 
has  well  said,  wliat 
^^  e  want  in  cases  like 
this  is  not  the  light- 
winged  theorist,  but 
the  more  slowly 
moving  student  ut 
art  who  has  no 
wings,  but  is  strictly 
pedestrian  in  his 
habits.  This  is  the 
kind  of  student  who 
will  be  most  likely 
to  decipher  the 
Benin  Codex,  and 
most  ready  to  admit 
the  truth  of  the 
aphorism-// >«/ 
aviiir  bcaucoup  ituiiii' 

jopean  Type  is  Bulignnuid.        pOUr  SiiT'oir  pen. 
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WHEN  Victor  Emmanuel  entered 
Rome  in  1870  be  said  to  one 
who  stood  near  him  in  friendship  and  in 
state :  "  This  means  the  downfall  of  the 
House  of  Savoy." 

Italy  was  intoxicated  by  the  glory  of 
her  triumph.  Victory  had  .  greeted  her 
arms;  the  dream  of  her  enthusiasts  was 
fulfilled ;  the  projects  of  her  deliverers 
were  realised ;  the  hopes  of  Mazzini, 
Garibaldi,  and  Cavour  had  come  to  pass ; 
the  work  begun  by  Charles  Albert  was 
completed  by  his  son  :  Italy  was  united, 
and  she  had  won  for  her  capital,  the 
Eternal  Citj,  Rome.  The  country,  or 
the  greater  part  of  it,  abandoned  itself  to 
ecstasies  of  jubilation,  and  the  world 
looked  on,  in  part  applauding  and  wonder- 
ing in  part.  Outside  of  Rome  and  the 
ecclesiastical  circles  of  the  Peninsula,  it 
was  hard  to  find  one  person  who  openly 
mourned  this  last  defeat  of  the  Papal 
claims  to  temporal  sovereignty.  Men 
prophesied,  and  the  growing  generation 
was  taught  to  believe,  that  all  things  great 
and  good  were  to  arise  in  this  new  Italy  ; 
that  another  long  step  had  been  taken  in 
human  progress,  and  that  on  the  founda- 
tions of  a  constitutional  monarchy  there 
was  to  be  reared  a  temple  of  liberty  and 
enlightenment  which  should  signify  that 
all  men  might  henceforth  dwell  in  peace 
and  in  content.  The  Church  had  been 
divorced  from  the  State  ;  a  new  nation  had 
arisen  from  the  loins  of  an  ancient  race  ; 
a  complexity  of  dukedoms,  principalities 
and  kingdoms,  and  Papal  dominions  had 
vanished,  and  in  the  place  of  these  was 
reared  the  picturesque  and  commanding 
form  of  United  Ttalv. 
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From  all  parts  of  the  earth  there  came 
approving  messages  of  congratulation  to 
mingle  with  the  cheers  of  a  delighted 
people.  But  amid  the  tremendous  out- 
burst of  adulation  one  man  looked  beyond 
the  mirage  of  present  triumph,  measured 
the  risks,  weighed  the  probabilities,  and, 
unmoved  by  the  demonstrations  of  popular 
delight,  saw  clearly  the  dangers  of  the  new 
condition.  He  estimated,  whether  rightly 
or  wrongly  time  will  show,  the  strength  of 
the  powers  with  which  one  day  his  people 
must  contend.  That  man  was  Victor 
Emmanuel,  the  head  of  their  armies,  the* 
Sovereign  of  the  State,  the  King  who  had 
guided  the  popular  cause  to  victory,  and 
who  personified  every  hope  of  the  new 
United  Italy. 

Victor  Emmanuel  was  not  dazzled  bv  the 
visions  which  so  many  of  his  associates 
eagerly  and  sincerely  raised  before  him ; 
he  was  not  deafened  by  applause  ;  his  head 
was  not  turned  by  success.  Though  proud 
to  enter  Rome  as  a  victorious  soldier,  he 
was  reluctant  to  enter  it  as  a  Sovereign. 
And  yet  there  was  no  alternative.  The 
Italian  kingdom  without  Rome  for  its 
capital  and  without  a  Roman  palace  as  a 
residence  for  its  King,  would  have  been 
incomplete  —  it  would  have  been  an 
anomaly.  The  possession  of  Rome  was 
the  logical  ending  of  the  argument  of 
Italian  patriotism.  Rome,  as  the  glory  of 
the  world,  must  be  the  crown  of  Italy. 

Victor  Emmanuel  left  Florence  with 
regret.  He  delayed  his  departure  to  the 
very  limit  of  prudence.  His  own  prefer- 
ence might  have  been  to  retain  the  capital 
on  the  banks  of  the  Arno,  but  he  was 
forced  by  circumstances  to  place  it  on  the 
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WHEN  Victor  Emmanuel  entered 
Rome  in  1870  be  said  to  one 
who  stood  near  him  in  friendship  and  in 
state :  "  This  means  the  downfall  of  the 
House  of  Savoy." 

Italy  was  intoxicated  by  the  glory  of 
her  triumph.  Victory  had  greeted  her 
arms;  the  dream  of  her  enthusiasts  was 
fulfilled  ;  the  projects  of  her  deliverers 
were  realised ;  the  hopes  of  Mazzini, 
Garibaldi,  and  Cavour  had  come  to  pass ; 
the  work  begun  by  Charles  Albert  was 
completed  by  his  son  :  Italy  was  united, 
and  she  had  won  for  her  capital,  the 
Eternal  City,  Rome.  The  country,  or 
the  greater  part  of  it,  abandoned  itself  to 
ecstasies  of  jubilation,  and  the  world 
looked  on,  in  part  applauding  and  wonder- 
ing in  part.  Outside  of  Rome  and  the 
ecclesiastical  circles  of  the  Peninsula,  it 
was  hard  to  find  one  person  who  openly 
mourned  this  last  defeat  of  the  Papal 
claims  to  temporal  sovereignty.  Men 
prophesied,  and  the  growing  generation 
was  taught  to  believe,  that  all  things  great 
and  good  were  to  arise  in  this  new  Italy ; 
that  another  long  step  had  been  taken  in 
human  progress,  and  that  on  the  founda- 
tions of  a  constitutional  monarchy  there 
was  to  be  reared  a  temple  of  liberty  and 
enlightenment  which  should  signify  that 
all  men  might  henceforth  dwell  in  peace 
and  in  content.  The  Church  had  been 
divorced  from  the  State  ;  a  new  nation  had 
arisen  from  the  loins  of  an  ancient  race  ; 
a  complexity  of  dukedoms,  principalities 
and  kingdoms,  and  Papal  dominions  had 
vanished,  and  in  the  place  of  these  was 
reared  the  picturesque  and  commanding 
form  of  United  Italv. 
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From  all  parts  of  the  earth  there  came 
approving  messages  of  congratulation  to 
mingle  with  the  cheers  of  a  delighted 
people.  But  amid  the  tremendous  out- 
burst of  adulation  one  man  looked  beyond 
the  mirage  of  present  triumph,  measured 
the  risks,  weighed  the  probabilities,  and, 
unmoved  by  the  demonstrations  of  popular 
delight,  saw  clearly  the  dangers  of  the  new 
condition.  He  estimated,  whether  rightly 
or  wrongly  time  will  show,  the  strength  ol 
the  powers  with  which  one  day  his  people 
must  contend.  That  man  was  Victor 
Emmanuel,  the  head  of  their  armies,  the 
Sovereign  of  the  State,  the  King  who  had 
guided  the  popular  cause  to  victory,  and 
who  personified  every  hope  of  the  new 
United  Italy. 

Victor  Emmanuel  was  not  dazzled  bv  the 
visions  which  so  many  of  his  associates 
eagerly  and  sincerely  raised  before  him ; 
he  was  not  deafened  by  applause  ;  his  head 
was  not  turned  by  success.  Though  proud 
to  enter  Rome  as  a  victorious  soldier,  he 
was  reluctant  to  enter  it  as  a  Sovereign. 
And  yet  there  was  no  alternative.  The 
Italian  kingdom  without  Rome  for  its 
capital  and  without  a  Roman  palace  as  a 
residence  for  its  King,  would  have  been 
incomplete  —  it  would  have  been  an 
anomaly.  The  possession  of  Rome  was 
the  logical  ending  of  the  argument  of 
Italian  patriotism.  Rome,  as  the  glory  of 
the  world,  must  be  the  crown  of  Italy. 

Victor  Emmanuel  left  Florence  with 
regret.  He  delayed  his  departure  to  the 
ver}'  limit  of  prudence.  His  own  prefer- 
ence might  have  been  to  retain  the  capital 
on  the  banks  of  the  Amo,  but  he  was 
forced  by  circumstances  to  place  it  on  the 
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banks  of  the  Tiber.     He  was  a  brave  man, 
perhaps  a  braver  has  not  lived  ;  he  was  a 
roan  of  imperious  will ;  he  was  in  his  way 
a  wise  man  :  he  combined  to  a  remarkable 
extent  the  widely  different  qualities  of  the 
soldier  and  the  statesman,  qualities  which, 
in    conjunction    with    the  historic  oppor- 
tunities in  which  he  played  so  important  a 
part,  placed  him  at  the  front  of  affairs  in 
war  and  peace,  and  made  him  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  aspirations  which  the  Italian 
people  had  nurtured  for  generations.    And 
jet,  at  the  ver)'  hour  of  his  final  triumph, 
when,  as  King 
of    Italy,     he 
entered  Ro.tig 
to   establish 
his    capital 
there,    he    is 
believed   to 
have  foreseen 
that    his  vic- 
tor}'meant  the 
downfall  of 
the  House  of 
Savoy. 

He  saw  that 
the  veiy  fact 
which  signal- 
ised the  vic- 
torj-of  thenew 
nation  would 
some  day  be 
the  cause  of 
new  conten- 
tions, and, 
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cause  of  de- 
feat. Jn  the  strength  of  the  new  position 
lay  the  political  weakness  of  the  couniry. 
Flushed  with  success,  the  patriotic  parties  in 
Italydid  not  pause  (oconsiJerthatindepriv- 
ing  the  Church  of  her  temporal  possessions 
they  did  not  settle  the  Pajial  question  ; 
that  the  facility  with  which  Constitutions 
are  written,  treaties  prepared,  and  Acts  of 
Parliament  are  passed,  though  creating  a 
political  consideration,  does  not  create  a 
united  people;  that  the  great  kingdom 
embracing  thirty  millions  of  souls,  and 
covering  the  loveliest  and  most  historic 
region  in  Europe,  must  be  held  together 
by  something  more  than  parchment  and 
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political  zeal ;  and  that  in  the  new  indus- 
trial contest  which  was  beginning  among 
the  nations  Italy  would  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  hold  her  own. 

In  the  old  days  the  Italians  had  been 
the  leaders  of  the  world ;   their  armies 
were  invincible,  their  commerce  was  the 
mightiest,    their    art    the    noblest   (if   it 
yielded   anj-thing,  it  yielded  only  to  the 
art  of  Greece),  their  civilisation  was  the 
most  remarkable  among  the  ancients,  and 
it  gave  to  our  modem  times  our  code  of 
latv.     It  was  natural  that  enthusiastic  men 
should  dream, 
twenty- five  or 
thirty    years 
ago,    that    to 
the  new  king- 
dom for  which 
they     had 
laboured    so 
long  the  best 
of  the  classic 
glories  of  Italy 
might   be    re- 
vived. But  they 
have  not  been 
revived,  nor  id 
our  time  «re 
they  likely  to 
be. 

After  a  vast 
expenditure 
of      blood 
and    treasure, 
the    Italians 
ask     them- 
selves  what 
profit    they  have   gained   by  the    outlay. 
Italy  is  all  but  bankrupt ;  the  "  liberty  " 
which     she    obtained,    and   which    was 
to    do    so     much     for    herself   and    for 
humanity,     has    brought    her    only    an 
enormous  burden   of    taxation,   and    has 
presented    her  with   an  appalling  deficit, 
which  increases  yearly,  and  to  which  her 
statesmen    see  no  end.     "God  save    our 
country !  "   exclaimed   a  recent    Minister 
of    Finance,    when     he  laid   his    budget 
before    the    Chamber    of    Deputies    and 
declared     that    the     annual    expenditure 
of  the  Government  exceeded   its  income 
by  more  than    £6,000,000,  and    that  this 
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hapless  condition  of  affairs  was 
likely  to  prevail  for  years  to 
<:ome.  The  Union  of  Italy  has 
imposed  upon  her  a  terrible 
burden  of  debt.  Her  political 
alliances  have  compelled  her  to 
maintain  a  mighty  military  and 
naval  force  which  saps  the 
resources  of  the  nation.  Be- 
sides, the  rest  of  the  world, 
industrially  and  politically,  has 
changed  faslerthan  Italy.  From 
the  business  point  of  view,  the 
nation  is  weak ;'  from  the  politi- 
cal point  of  view,  she  is  weaker 
still.  Her  present  position  is 
an  artificial  one.  The  arma- 
ments in  which  she  seeks  pro- 
tection are  equally  dangerous 
to  her,  whether  she  maintain 
them  or  abolish  them.  If  she 
maintain  them,  it  can  only  be  at 
the  risk  of  bankruptcy.  If  she 
abolish  them,  she  becomes  the 
prey  of  her  armed  neighbours,  and  the  herself  in  placing  her  poHlical  capital  at 
danger  of  this  position  is  complicated  by  Rome.  For,  whatever  may  he  the  case 
the  weakness  which  she  has  created  for      within  her  own  borders,  the  fact  remains 

that  beyond  them  there  are 
Catholic  powers  which  would 
not  be  averse  fromthe  restor- 
ation of  some  degree  of  the 
temporal  power  of  the 
Papacy,  and  for  reasons 
which  will  presently  appear. 
The  Papal  question  was  not 
settled  by  the  treaties  which 
recognised  the  Union  of 
Italy;  it  was  only  shelved. 
Italy,  prostrated  by  debt,  or 
suffering  through  war,  might 
even  be  compelled  to  con- 
cede to  the  Pope  some  por- 
tion of  his  old  dominions ; 
it  might  easily  be  on  the 
cards  that  the  Pontiff  should 
have  Rome  again. 

Add  to  the  financial  strain 
the  stress  of  warlike  pre- 
parations and  of  far  itself, 
the  fact  that  Rome  is  the 
weak  point  in  Uniled  Italy, 
and  that  it  must  be  always 
THE  w.pF.'s  NOBLE  GUARD.  SO  whilc  thc  UnioH  lasts,  ODC 
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must  see  that  the  dangers  which  threaten 
the  present  political  status  are  by  no  means 
inconsiderable.  And  add  to  this  the  fact 
that  the  Church  can  wait,  while  dynasties 
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and  parties  cannot  n-ait,  and  the  situation 
becomes  extremely  interesting  to  all  ivho 
choose  to  study  the  history  uf  a  great 
movement  in  the  alTairs  of  men. 

Was  Victor  Emmanuel  right?  The 
capital  of  Italy  was  removed  from  Florence 
to  Rome  seven-and-tivcuty  years  ago.  Is 
the  Houseof  Savoy  any  nearer  its  downfall, 
or  are  its  fortunes  still  in  the  ascendant? 
Is  the  dynasty  popular  or  unpopular?  Is 
Italy  still  loyal  to  the  ideas  of  1870,  or 
will  the  Pope  again  rule  supreme  in 
Rome  ?  These  are  the  questions  which 
thoughtful  men  in  the  peninsular  kinqidom 
are  asking  one  another  to-day.  But  they 
are  questions  which  have  an  interest  far 
beyond  the  borders  of  Italy.  King 
Humbert  reigns  over  thirty  millions  of 
people  ;  the  Pope  reigns  over  two  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  souls  throughout  the 
world. 

1  do  not  atlempt  to  answer  here  the 
questions  which   have  lieen  raised.     But, 


bearing  in  mind  the  problems  of  the  hour. 
I  will  content  myself  with  describing  what 
I  have  seen  and  learned  in  Italy,  merely 

prefacing  what  follows  with  the  assurance 
that  the  information  I  have 
obtained  has  been  given  me 
not  by  representatives  of  one 
party  in  the  State,  but  bj- 
representatives  of  all. 

In  common  with  most  others 
outside  the  Roman  faith,  1  had 
believed  until  I  visited  Rome 
that  no  place  in  Christendom 
is   so    anti-Catholic    as    the 
Eternal    City-      In    English- 
speaking  countries  this  is  the 
popular  belief,  held  honestly 
enough,  and  bom,  no  doubt. 
of  a  wish  that  is  father  to  the 
thought  and  of  insufficient  in- 
formation. People  are  brought 
up  in  this  belief  as  they  are 
brought  up  in  any  other,  and 
they  do  not  question  their  in- 
heritance very  closely.     It  is 
certainly  an  interesting,  even 
a   picturesque  notion  that  ol 
all  places  the  most  un-Calholic 
city  should    be    the    seat    ol 
the  Papacy.    The  notion  does 
not  stop  even  there.     It  goes  on  to  the 
belief  that  the  most  un-Christian  city  is 
the   city   in    which    the  greatest  and  the 
oldest  of  Christian  bodies  has  its  official 
home.     It  is  always  so  easy  and  refreshing 
to  believe  anything  that  does  not  make  for 
the  credit  of  those  who  disagree  with  us! 

Rome  is  not  to  be  judged  as  other  cities 
are.  Its  present  is  as  unique  as  its  jiast  is 
wonderful.  That  among  its  population  of 
4^0,000  jiersons  there  should  be  consider- 
able difference  of  opinion  is  not  a  remark- 
able fact :  it  would  be  remarkable  if  Rome 
were  the  only  ])lacc  in  which  people  do 
not  differ.  That  there  are  many  anti- 
Catholics  in  Rome  is  no  doubt  true,  but 
pcrhajis  there  arc  not  so  many  anti- 
Catliolics  as  anti-Christians,  and  if  there 
is  any  considerable  city  in  Christendom 
in  ivliich  anti-Christians  are  not  to  be 
found,  its  existence  has  yet  to  be  called 
10  the  attention  of  inquiring  minds.  It  is 
no   more    eKtra()rdinary   ihnt    within    the 
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shadow  of  St.  Peter's  there  should  be 
found  a  large  number  of  persons  who 
ate  indifferent  or  who  are  opposed  to 
the  appeal  of  the  Christian  religion  than 
it  is  remarkable  that  within  the  shadow  of 
St.  Paul's  men  should  prate  of  infidelity, 
nor  that  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Bank  of 
England  and  plutocratic  Lombard  Street 
squalid  poverty  and  desperate  crime  should 
itbide  as  a  reproach  to  Christian  Britain. 
Xor  is  it  altogether  remarkable  that  among 
the  large  body  of  Catholics  in  Rome  and 
throughout  Italy  there  should  be  many 
who  maintain  the  temporal  sovereignty  of 
the  Kingasagainst  the  temporal  sovereignty 
of  the  Pope.  In  Italy  as  elsewhere  there 
are  conflicting  interests,  and  men  difi'er 
over  points  of  policy.  After  all,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  Rome  is  a  Catholic 
city,  and  that  Italy  is  distinctly  a  Catholic 
country ;  that  they  were  Catholics  who 
fought  for  the  Union  of  Italy,  and  Catholics 
Avho  entered  Rome  with  Victor  Emmanuel ; 
that  Humbert,  the  present 
King,  is  a  Cal-'olic,  and  that 
his  Queen  is  one  of  the  most 
devoted  and  zealous  members 
of  the  faith. 

For  a  city  which  is  popularly 
supposed  by  Anglo-Saxondom 
to  be  either  strenuously  anti- 
clerical or  indifferent  to  the 
reverend  claims  of  the  Church, 
Rome  has  presented  to  me 
many  marvellous  spectacles. 
Among  her  multitude  of 
churches  I  have  wandered, 
and  I  have  seen  them  at 
various  hours  of  the  day 
filled  with  worshipping  con* 
gregations.  At  churches  where 
no  service  was  in  progress  I 
have  seen  worshippers  kneel- 
ing, in  groups  and  singly, 
Ijefore  their  altars  and  iheir 
shrines,  and  at  special  festi- 
■\'als  I  have  seen  the  sacred 
edifices  crammed. 

1  saw  in  Rome  the  celebra- 
tions of  two  important  birthdays — first,  the 
birthday  of  the  Pope;  second,  the  birthday 
of  the  Ring.    I  was  particularly  fortunate  in 
witnessing  these  events,  for  at  the  first  I 


saw  the  Pojie  borne  in  state  to  the  Sistinc 
Chapel,  and  in  that  famous  sanctuary  sit 
enthroned,  and  there  receive  the  homage 
of  the  princes  of  the  Church.  On  the 
King's  birthday  I  saw  his  Majesty  review 
iz.ooo  soldiers,  and  ride  at  their  head 
through  the  streets  of  his  capital.  One 
birthday  was  celebrated  by  the  rites  of 
religion  and  the  arts  of  peace,  the  other  by 
the  splendid  panoply  of  war. 

Tsvo  weeks  or  more  before  Leo  XIII, 
had  reached  the  age  of  eighty-four  he  had 
signalised  the  closing  of  the  year  which 
marked  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 
entrance  into  the  priesthood  by  saying 
Mass  in  St.  Peter's,  as  he  had  done  at  the 
beginningof  the  jubilee  year.  On  Feb.  i8, 
1894,  he  made  another  excursion  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  Vatican.  Since  the 
Government  of  Italy  nas  established  at 
Rome  the  Popes  have  considered  them- 
selves prisoners  within  iheir  palace.  Only 
within  the  Vatican  and  its  gardens,  and 


within  the  Papal  villa  and  its  grounds, 
some  miles  beyond  Rome,  does  the  Govern- 
ment of  Italy  now  recognise  the  indepen- 
dent sovereignty  of  the  Pope.     Within  his 
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own  palace  the  Pope  is  paramount ;  outside 
it  he  is  a  subject  of  the  King  of  Italy.  But 
he  never  goes  outside.  There  are  passages 
which  connect  St.  Peter's  with  the  Vatican, 
but  since  1879  these  passages  have  been 
closed,  except  on  the  few  occasions  when 
the  Pope  has  appeared  before  vast  and 
delighted  throngs.  When,  on  [May  13, 
1 87 1,  the  Italian  Government  granted  to 
the  Vatican  the  Lateran,  and  the  Papal  villa 
at  Castel  Gandolfo  the  privilege  of  extra- 
territorial ty,  it  was  careful  to  exclude  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Peter's  from  this  privilege. 
And  yet  St.  Peter's  and  the  Vatican  adjoin. 
They  do  not  stand  merely  side  by  side,  but 
they  are  joined  to  one  another — they  belong 
to  each  other.  So,  when  the  Pope,  at  his 
own  jubilee  celebrations,  passed  from  the 
doors  of  the  Vatican  into  the  porch  of 
St.  Peter's,  he  passed  from  his  own  domain 
into  the  domain  of  the  King  of  Italy. 

That  1 8th  of  February,  1 894,  may  some 
time  prove  to  have  been  an  historic  date 
of  much  importance  in  the  annals  of  the 
Church.  It  was  certainly  a  day  of  great 
signification.  St.  Peter's,  the  greatest  and 
grandest  temple  in  the  world,  was  literally 
packed  with  humanity.  The  crowd  was 
so  vast,  so  dense,  so  closely  pressed,  that 
there  were  few  among  its  members  who 
did  not  suffer  considerable  physical  dis- 
comfort. It  is  estimated  that  under  the 
superb  roof  that  day  at  least  60,000  per- 
sons had  gathered  to  congratulate  the 
Holy  Father.  Some  estimate  the  numbers 
of  the  throng  as  high  as  80,000.  The  huge 
space  inclosed  by  the  circular  colonnades 
in  front  of  the  cathedral  could  easily  hold 
the  population  of  Rome.  It  was  filled 
that  day  with  Romans  and  strangers. 
Only  once  before  since  1871  had  a  Pope 
appeared  at  St,  Peter's.  The  occasion 
was  one  of  vast  importance  to  the  faithful, 
and  to  those  who  favour  the  temporal 
claims.  When  the  Pope  had  finished  the 
mass,  he  descended  from  the  high  altar 
which  stands  over  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter 
beneath  the  centre  of  the  dome,  and  he 
was  lifted  in  the  pontifical  chair,  and 
borne  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  attend- 
ants, and  through  the  long  stretches  of 
the  cathedral,  preceded  by  all  the  pomp 
which  yet  remains  to  the  most  picturesque 


court  of  our  time.  His  progress  through 
the  huge  basilica  was  accompanied  by  a 
scene  of  enthusiastic  demonstration  which 
has  probably  never  been  surpassed  in 
fervour,  and  is  undoubtedly  unequalled  in 
modern  days.  The  vast  congregation 
which  packed  the  nave  and  aisles  and 
recesses  of  the  church  turned  from  its^ 
devotions  and  acclaimed  the  Pontiff. 
As  Leo  was  lifted  upon  the  shoulders  of 
his  attendants  a  tremendous  cheer  rolled 
through  the  long-drawn  nave  of  St.  Peter's,, 
broke  into  the  transepts  and  mounted  to  the 
cross  above  the  dome.  Rarely,  I  suppose,, 
has  so  mighty  a  volume  of  sound  come- 
from  human  throats.  The  Pope's  slow- 
progress  through  the  church  lasted  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  during  that  time 
the  acclamation  did  not  cease.  It  gaii.ed 
ift  volume,  it  grew  in  intensity ;  fervour 
passed  into  excitement,  excitement  into- 
passionate  applause.  There  were  many 
who  fainted  from  emotion.  The  air 
quivered  with  cheers.  It  was  beaten  by 
all  the  upraised  objects  which  the  hands, 
of  men  and  women  could  fling  above  their 
heads  —  handkerchiefs,  hats,  umbrellas,, 
parasols  were  not  merely  waved,  but  shaken 
frantically.  Not  for  an  instant  did  the 
cheering  cease  till  the  Pope  withdrew. 
The  people  shouted  themselves  into- 
hoarseness,  but  still  kept  up  the  ct}\ 
''Viva  a  Papa!  Viva  il  Papa  Re I'"^ 
"  Long  live  the  Pope !  Long  live  the- 
Pope  King  I " 

That  March  2  the  Pope  reached  the 
venerable  age  of  eighty-four.  He  cele- 
brated the  event  by  a  IMass  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel.  During  the  ceremony  he  received 
the  homage  of  the  Cardinals.  The  sight 
was  a  most  imposing  one.  The  time,  the 
place,  the  associations,  the  beauty  of  the- 
ceremony,  and  the  significance  of  the 
event  lent  a  strange  charm  to  the  scene 
in  that  wonderful  chapel,  decorated  by  the 
paintings  of  Michael  Angelo,  an  apart- 
ment which,  by  its  art  and  its  history,  is- 
one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  world.  There,, 
among  a  company  of  ecclesiastic-princes,, 
of  [Monsignori,  of  Ambassadors  to  the  Papal 
Court,  an  imposing  assemblage  interspersed 
with  the  picturesque  uniforms  of  the  Swiss 
guard   and   the   fifteenth-century  Spanisl^ 
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five  hundred  persons,  ihetc  being 
no  accommudation  for  a  greater 
number.  I'or  the  day  of  which 
I  speak  there  had  been  twelve 
thoifsand  applications  for  these 
five  hundred  places.  I  had  some 
reason,  therefore,  to  congratulate 
myself  on  having  unexpectedly 
securud  a  place  from  which, 
within  the  chapel,  I  sun*eyed 
the  whole  of  the  majestit  cltc- 
niony.  There  were  two  hours 
of  tedious  waiting,  because  the 
doors  had  been  opened  early  to 
I)revent  a  crush  and  a  scramble, 
and  when  the  chapel  was  filled 
we  could  hear,  far  away,  rolling 
through  the  long  corridors  of 
the  Vatican,  the  faint  echoes 
of  a  distant  acclamation.  All 
along,  from  the  penetralia  of 
the  Palace,  the  passages  were 
AFTER  A  CONFERENCE.  ii"ed  with  crowds  of  spectators 

who    were  unable   to  enter  the 

costumes  of  gentlemen  of  the  Papal  Court,      chapel.      They  waited  for  the  coming  and ' 

I  saw  a   pageant  which  can  never  fade      going  of  the  Pope.  When  he  appeared  from 

from     my    memory  —  I     saw    the     Pope      his  apartments,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of 

borne  in  sUte  to  the  pontifical  throne.  his  serving  men,  the  crowd  cheered,  and  we 
It  was  a  glorious  spring  day, 

a  day  of  blue  and   gold.    The 

loveliest  skies  of  Italy  flung  back 

the    yellow  sun-rays  upon  the 

strange  Inimitable  blue  of  the 

chapel  decorations.  The  sanc- 
tuary, from  the  high  altar  to  the 

chapel     doors,     sparkled      with 

colour.     The  Pope  in  his  robes 

of  white  and  gold,  the  Cardinals 

in    their    special    crimson,    the 

diplomats  with  their  epaulettes 

and  orders,  the  guards  with  their 

curious  gear,  the  crowds  of  pre- 
lates in  their  various  robes,  and 

the    few    spectators,    uniformly 

dressed  in  black  (the  womct>  in 

black    gowns   and    black    lace 

veils),  made  up  a  striking  spec- 
tacle, the  tike  of  which  is  never 

seen  elsewhere.     For  such  an 

occasion     as     this,     temporary 

tribunes     are     erected    in     the 

Sistine  Chape),   and  invitations 

are  extended  to  not  more  than  *  cardinal  calls. 
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could  hear  the  cheers  growing  louder  and 
louder  as  the  procession  approached  the 
chapel  doors,  until  at  last  there  came  a 
roar  of  welcome,  and  we  knew  that  the 
venerable  hero  of  the   hour  had  entered 
the  famous  Sala  Regia,  just   outside  the 
chapel  doors.     Then  the  doors  were  flung 
open,   and    in    the    distance,   above    the 
slowly  moving  cortege^  we   could  see   the 
crowned  and  white -robed    Pope.      The 
cheering    outside    ceased    as    the    Pope 
entered  the  silent    and   crowded   chapel 
and   was  borne  slowly  down  the  centre, 
bestowing  the    Papal   benediction    as   he 
passed.     What  a  wonderful   old  man  he 
looked!      I  had  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
an  uninterrupted  and  exceptional  oppor- 
tunity to  watch  him  closely  as  he  came 
and  went  and  as  he  sat  enthroned.    There 
is  no  pageant  in  the  world  so  impressive 
as  the  Papal  pageant,  shorn  though  it  is, 
during  recent  years,  of  much  of  its  pomp 
and  splendour.     In  the  first  place,  there 
is  no  other  pageant  in  the  world  which 
means  what  this  does,  which  even  suggests 
any  such  associations ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  there  is  no  other  pageant  so  pictur- 
esque.     The    ceremonies    of    the    royal 
Courts  of  Europe   are   dullness  by  com- 
parison, and  in  these  democratic  days  it 
would  be  impossible  to  revive   the  regal 
pomp  of  old  times.     But  at  the  Vatican 
the  Papal  pomp  of  old   times   continues 
both    in    spirit    and   in   fact,   though   its 
degree  is  lessened  by  the  presence  of  the 
Italian  Government  at  Rome. 
■    The  Pope  looked  weirdly  frail  and  pale. 
His    appearance    had    no   suggestion    of 
physical   strength,  but   it   impressed   one 
deeply  with  its  spiritual  and  mental  power. 
Not  a  kindlier  face  was  ever  borne  above 
human  shoulders,  nor  a  stronger  one.   With 
all  the  gentleness  and  graciousness  which 
the   world   has   learned  to  admire  in  the 
present  Pope,  there  is  also  a  tremendous 
determination.     When  this  old  man,  now 
eighty-seven,  closes  his  lips,  he  looks  as 
if  no  power  on  earth  could  make  him  open 
them  again.     He  has  wonderful  luminous 
brown  eyes,  which  remind  you  of  the  eyes 
of  the  saints  and  ascetics  of  mediaeval  art, 
and   he   has  a    jaw   which    suggests   the 
determination  of  a  Cxsar, 


It  was  certainly  a  memorable  experience 
to  have  been  present  at  a  ceremony  at  which 
this  great  old  man  was  giving  thanks  for 
his  long  life.  That  morning  he  was  eighty- 
four  years  of  age.  It  was  certainly  a  very 
impressive  experience,  for,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  religious,  or  non-religious, 
views  of  a  spectator,  the  fact  remained 
that  this  kingly  old  man  on  the  great  white 
throne  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  is,  after  all, 
the  most  important  personage  on  earth  ; 
that  he  wields  a  power  wider  than  that  of 
any  King,  or  President,  or  Parliament,  and 
that  his  word  is  capable  of  exerting  a 
greater  influence  than  the  word  of  any 
other  human  being.  Historically,  too,  and 
religiously,  of  course,  the  man,  the  place, 
and  the  spectacle  possessed  for  the  6n- 
iDoker  an  enormous  interest,  though 
ohe  onlooker  were  Protestant,  Agnostic, 
Mohammedan,  or  Buddhist.  The  music  of 
the  Papal  choir  lent  to  the  occasion  an 
almost  miraculous  charm.  It  was  the  most 
beautiful  and  stirring  service  of  song  that 
can  be  imagined,  and  I  doubt  if  any  spirit 
there' that  day  were  untouched  by  its  extra- 
ordinary beauty.  Nothing  could  have 
exceeded  the  reverential  interest  shown 
both  by  the  ecclesiastics  and  the  lay 
spectators.  Whatever  may  be  the  views 
of  an  individual,  it  is  impossible  to  remain 
callous  and  unmoved  in  the  presence  of  a 
man,  of  great  and  noble  character,  who  is 
regarded  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  people  throughout  the  world  as  the 
Vicegerent  of  God. 

King  Humbert's  birthday  celebration 
came  twelve  days  after  that  of  the  Pope. 
Oddly  enough,  the  King's  birthday  falls 
on  the  same  day  as  that  of  his  father,  the 
heroic  Victor  Emmanuel.  Then  there  is 
a  chance  for  the  people  to  honour  the 
memory  of  the  father  and  acclaim  the 
presence  of  the  son  at  a  single  ceremony. 
On  that  March  day  I  mention,  there  was 
the  additional  opportunity  to  offset  the 
enthusiasm  which  had  been  shown  for  the 
Pope  eleven  days  earlier  (and  also  on 
Feb.  1 8)  with  a  glorious  ovation  to  the 
King ;  but  that  opportunity  was  not  seized, 
the  enthusiasm  was  lacking.  There  was  a 
superb  review  of  troops  in  the  Piazza 
Independenza.  The  King  proceeded  from 
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the    Qiiirinal   to   the    reviewing    ground, 
attended  by  a  magnificent  staff  of  Italian 
and  foreign  officers ;  the  Queen  attended 
in  her  carriage,  from  which  she  witnessed 
the    military 
show.     The 
review  was  a 
splendid    af- 
fair.    It  was 
a    credit    to 
the      Italian 
army  and  to 
the      Italian 
people.      I 
believe    that 
no     other 
military 
nation,    with 
the     excep- 
tion of  Ger- 
many,, could 
have  made 
so    splendid 
a    showing 
with  an  equal 
number    of 
men.      The 
infantry,    ar- 
tillery,    and 
cavalry  were 
lithe  and  splendid  fellows,  perfectly  drilled, 
and  looking,  all  of  them,  like  fighters.  The 
Italians  are  capital  fighters.  There  are  none 
better  on  the  Continent ;  and  even  if  they 
find  it  very  hard  work  to  pay  for  their  army, 
or  even  impossible  to  pay  for  it,  they  have  a 
pride  in  the  force,  and  it  is  a  pride  that  is 
justifiable.    Probably  there  is  no  finer  body 
of  soldiers  in  Europe  than  the  Bersaglieri, 
theplucky  troops,  with  heavy  feather  plumes, 
who   always   march   at  the  double-quick, 
and  who  dashed  by  on  the  morning  of  the 
review  amid  the  applause  of  the  sightseers. 
Nor  is   there   a    better   soldier   than    the 
Alpinist,  whose  quaint  Tyrolese  hat,  with 
a  raven's  feather  stuck  in  the  ribbon,  is  as 
odd  a  military  headgear  as  ingenuity  can 
provide.     There  are  no  hardier  battalions 
in  Europe,  none  better  trained  for  cam- 
paig:ning,     none     capable     of     enduring 
greater  hardships.     Whenever  they  appear 
on  parade  they  are  always  greeted  warmly 
by  the  populace,  which  regards  them  as  not 


only  among  the  most  reliable  defenders  of 
the  country,  but  also  as  among  the  best  and 
most  popular  specimensof  Italian  manhood. 
Of  all  the  Sovereigns  in  Europe,  King 
Humbert    is- 
the  best  sol- 
dier.      He 

and  sufTeretf 
his  baptism 
of  fire  long 
ago,  and  no- 
one  needs  to- 
be  told  how 
brave  he  is, 
how  well  ac- 
customed to- 
the  hard- 
ships of  the 
field,  noT 
how  well 
qualified    he 

mand  armed 
men.     He 
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King.    He  is 

the 


Of 

man  to  inspire  confidence  and  courage 
in  an  army.  He  is  fond  of  soldiering, 
much  more  fond  of  it  than  he  is  of  the 
comparatively  tame  part  of  constitutional 
monarch  which  he  has  been  called  upon 
to  play.  He  is  just  the  figure  calculated 
to  rouse  the  admiration  of  the  people  and 
the  army  whenever  he  appears,  riding  on 
his  great  charger,  at  the  head  of  his  stafl". 
He  has  been  a  popular  King,  too,  from, 
the  very  start,  as  he  was  a  popular  Crown 
Prince.  Italy  has  looked  upon  him  as  a 
soldier  capable  of  maintaining,  or,  if  nee<i 
be,  reviving  the  military  glory  which 
Victor  Emcnanuel  won,  and  this  faith  war 
proved  by  Humbert's  deeds  on  the  field 
before  the  days  of  his  kingship.  It  is- 
known  all  over  Italy  that  King  Humbert. 
is  as  brave  a  man  as  our  time  has  produced, 
that  he  is  absolutely  ignorant  of  fear.  That 
kind  of  King  must  fill  the  eye  and  mind  of  a. 
nation,  so  far  as  the  eye  and  mind  of  a  nation 
ed  with  the  nation's  defence. 
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As  for  the  Queen,  nothing  can  exceed 
her  popularity.  She  is  gracious  and 
winning  and  kind,  and  a  very  queenly 
figure.  But  on  that  day.  when  the 
King's  birthday  was  celebrated  with  a 
grand  review,  the  King,  riding  from  the 
Quirinal  to  the  Piazza  Independenza  and 
back  again  at  the  head  of  his  staff,  and  in 
the  most  regal  state,  and  the  Queen, 
cheerfully  smiling  as  ever,  and  driving  in 
her  open  carriage,  were  greeted  coolly  by 
the  crowd. 

The  crowds  were  not  great  at  any  time, 
I  noticed  that  at  one  comer  where  the 
the  King  turned  there  were  people  going 
and  coming  through  the  neighbouring 
streets  without  pausing  to  take  a  minute's 
glance  at  the  passing  show.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  hand-clapping  all  along  the 
route,  there  was  plenty  of  hat-raising 
when  the  King  passed,  there  was  abundant 
courtesy  and  respect,  but  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  en- 
thusiasm. 

It  has 
been  the 
custom  of 
the  Roman 
populace  to 
follow  the 
King  to  the 
Quirinal  on 
his  birthday, 
and  after  the 
review,  by 
dint  of  an 
enthusiastic 
demonstra- 
tion, to  in- 
duce him  to 
appear  with 
the  Queen 
on  the  little 
balcon  y 
above  the 
principal  en- 
trance of  the 
palace. 
Always  on  this  occasion  the  large  square, 
from  which  you  gain  so  fine  a  view  of 
Rome,  has  been  crammed  from  end  to 
end  and  side  to  side  by  cheering  people  ; 
and  the  King  and  Queen,  in  response  to 
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acclamations,    have    been    repeatedly 
the  balcony  to  receive  the 
hearty  cheers  of  their  lieges.     Three  or 
four     consecutive     appearances     on     the 
balcony  after  the  review  have  been  con- 
sidered by  the  loyal  Italians  as  the  irre- 
ducible minimum.     Five  or  six  hours  have 
usually  been  necessary  before  the  throng 
would  disperse  and  the  Piazza  del  Quiri- 
nale  be  left  again  to  its  quiet.     But  on 
the  King's   birthday,  three   years  ago,    I 
went    direct    to    the    Quirinal    after  the 
review,  wishing  to  witness  the  loyal  de- 
monstration   of   which   I   had    heard   so 
much.     There  were  many  people  in  the 
square,  but  the  crowd  was  not  great,  and 
it  was  not  excited  ;  it  was  not  enthusiastic. 
It  seemed  chiefly  to  he  made  up  of  people 
(Italians  and  strangers)  who  had  come,  as 
I  had  come,  to  see  what  others  were  going 
to  do.     I  thought  at  first  that  the  demon- 
stration   had   taken    place,    and    that   the 
crowd   hatl 
bf'oken     up ; 
but  on  being 
informed 
that  this  wa» 
not  the  case, 
I     waited. 
There   was 
cheering,  but 
it    was     not 
particularly- 
hearty,     and 

general.      It 
came      from 
groups  scat- 
tered    here 
and     there 
among  the 
crowd.     By 
and  by,  after 
the  King  had 
dismissed 
his    staff   of 
foreign  at- 
taches,   he 
appeared  on  the  balcony  with  the  Queen  and 
bowed  two  or  three  times.     The  royal  pair 
then  withdrew  into  the  palace,  and  did  not 
appear  again.  Nor  did  the  crowd  wait  long- 
enough  to  ask  them  to  appear  again.     It 
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immediately  dissolved  without  another 
cheer.  "  Ah  ! "  said  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  has  long  been  familiar  with  the  ways 


of  Rome  ;   "  they  called    him  only  once, 
and  I  never  saw  him  bow  so  low  ! " 

After  that  a  grand  demonstrati<:n  was 
announced  for  the  evening  in  honour  of 
the  King.  The  people  of  Rome  were  to 
assemble   before  the    Qiiirinal.      lint   the 


did  not  take  plac 


I  V 


to  the  Quirinal  and  asked 
of  police  in  charge  there  the  reason  for 
the  sudden  change  of  plan.  "Oh,"  he 
replied,  "  the  demonsltalion  has  been 
abandoned  owing  to  the  sudden  illness  of 
its  promoter." 

If  any  reply  could  have  been  more  in- 
judicious, it  would  have  been  impossible 
even  for  an  Italian  to  have  devised  it.  It 
was  the  plain  confession  of  what  I  had 
suspected — a  spasmodic  attempt,  after  the 
morning's  failure,  to  make  a  dt-monstra- 
tion  in  the  King's  behalf.  Not  thai  the 
King  had  anything  to  do  with  it;  in  all 
probability  he  knew  nothing  about  it. 
But  some  member  of  the  Governmi'nt  had 
a  hand  in  the  alfair,  and  it  m.iv  be  just 


as  well  to  leave  his  identity  unsurmised. 
To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  public 
had  not  responded  to  the  invitation,  and 
the  Piazza  del  Quirinale  re- 
mained empty  throughout  the 
evening,  Alas  for  the  futility 
of  explanations ! 

It  had  been  announced  in 
the  papers  that  on  the  evening 
of  the  King's  birthday  there 
would  be  a  grand  illumina- 
tion of  Rome.  The  illumina- 
tion was  conspicuous  for  its 
darkness,  or  it  would  have 
been  so  were  not  Rome,  in 
its  principal  thoroughfares, 
almost  the  best-lighted  city 
in  Europe  or  the  world.  On 
some  buildings  there  was  an 
unusual  expenditure  of  gas, 
over  some  shops  there  hung  a 
few  coloured  lanterns,  ovtr 
f  iovemment  offices  there  were 
any  number  of  Venetian  lamps, 
in  some  private  windows  a 
few  illusory  candles  burned. 
That  was  all !  The  illumina- 
tion was  as  conspicuous  a 
failurcas  the  "demonstration" 
which  somebody  had  proposed  when  it  had 
been  seen  how  coolly  the  King  was  received 
on  the  morning  of  his  birthday. 

I  watched  closely  enough  for  any  sign 
of  disloyalty  to  the  King.  It  was  clear, 
though,  that  if  there  was  no  enthusiasm, 
neither  was  there  disloyally.  There  was 
no  evidence  of  any  disrespect,  but  there 
was  coldness,  indifference.  The  people 
were  not  in  a  mood  to  be  wheedled  by 
pomp ;  they  were  not  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  splendid  military  display. 
They  said  to  themselves — "  This  is  all  very 
fine,  but  it  costs  too  much."  They  had 
ilie  air  of  a  patriotic  people  who  had 
been  hit  very  hard  in  their  pockets,  and 
who  were  asking  themselves  what  they  are 
getting  in  return  for  their  bill  of  expense. 
They  are  not  disloyal  to  the  King,  ihcy 
like  him  ;  they  have  no  grievance  against 
the  Queen,  they  are  fond  of  her  ;  but  the 
King  and  Queen  personify  the  experiment 
in  government  for  which  Italy  liberally 
j.Durid  forth  her  blood  and  her  treasure. 
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and  that  experiment  has  not  been  attended 
with  the  success  that  was  hoped  from  it. 

Nothing  that  I  have  seen  in  Italy,  no 
evidence  that  I  have  seen  anywhere  of 
movements  among  men,  interested  me  so 
deeply  as  the  contrast  between  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Pope  on  his  birthday  and  the 
reception  of  the  King  on  his.  Does  one 
in  this  contrast  find  a  sign  of  the  times  ,■* 

There  are  in  Rome  two  seats  of  sovereign 
authority — the   Vatican,  or   the  palace  of 
the   Pope;  the  Quirinai,  or  the  palace  of 
the  King.      Twenty-seven  years  ago  both 
palaces  were  Papal,  and  to-day  the  Papal 
inscriptions  remain  over  the  doors  of  the 
Quirinai.     You    see   them    on  the    clock- 
tower  in  the  courtyard ;  you  see  the  Papal 
insignia    in    the    state    apartments  ;    the 
reminders    of  the  Popedom  confront    at 
every    turn    the    representatives     of    the 
monarchy.     The  Quirinai  was,  until  1870, 
the  summer  palace  of  the  Popes,  although 
for  several  years  before  that  time  it  had  not 
been  much  used  by  Pius  IX. 
Before      the      Government 
seized     the    property    and 
established  there  the  resid- 
ence cf  the  King,  the  Pope 
had  caused  the  Quirinai  to 
be  stripped  of  its  treasures, 
so  that  there  remain  from 
the    Poped om's    occupancy 
only  the  decorations  upon 
the     walls     and      ceilings. 
These    have   remained  un- 
touched. 

Humbert  may  or  may  not 
believe  that  he  is  King  by 
divine  right.  It  is  hardly 
probable  that  he  does  bei 
lieve  it.  He  has  been  re- 
minded often  enough  that 
the  House  of  Savoy  came 
to  the  throne  of  Italy  on 
the  crest  of  a  series  of  revo- 
lutions, in  which  his  father 
Victor  Emmanuel  had  won 
enormous  popularity.  Victor 
Emmanuel  was  a  splendid 
soldier  and  a  capable  statesman.  The  men 
bywhosenamethe  Italian  patriots  conjure — 
Mazzini,  Garibaldi,  and  the  rest — did  not 
leadtheltalianrevolt  because  they  wished  to 


present  the  House  of  Savoy  with  the  throne 
of  Italy.  Victor  Emmanuel  knew  that  well 
enough,  and  his  son,  the  present  King, 
knows  it.  The  revolution  was  founded 
on  the  aspirations  of  the  people.  The 
monarchy  was  the  result  of  a  chain 
of  political  accidents.  Humbert's  son, 
the  Prince  of  Naples,  bears  the  name 
of  his  illustrious  grandfather  —  he  is 
called  Victor  Emmanuel.  He  is  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age,  but  as  yet  he  is 
an  uncertain  quantity  in  the  political 
calculations.  He  is  adored  by  his  mother, 
and  she  is  a  brilliant,  a  beautiful,  and  a 
good  woman ;  but  he  has  not  yet  given  a 
reason  why  he  should  be  adored  by  the 
people.  His  marriage  rather  more  than 
a  year  ago  to  the  beautiful  Princess  Helen 
of  Montenegro  was,  however,  distinctly 
popular.  He  is  an  officer  in  the  army, 
and  an  accomplished  horseman.  His 
position  prevents  him  from  taking  a  hand  in 
the  political  game,  and  there  is  hardly  any- 


thing for  him  to  do  except  to  be  ornamental. 

He  hasnolyetbccomeacounter  in  the  play. 

There  is  to-day  in  Italy  a  magnificent 

opportunity  for  a  great  man  who  is  also  a. 
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^reat  patriot.  King  Humbert  is  a  patriot, 
but  he  is  not  a  great  statesman.  For  state- 
craft he  has  neither  [he  inclination  nor  the 
genius.    They  seem  to  think  in  Itaiy  that 


in  clanger  from  an  armed  foe,  he  would  ask 
no  better  fortune  than  to  fight  for  her.  He 
would  be  in  the  front  of  the  fray,  and  he 
would  give  his  life  without  fear  and  with- 
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he  might  have  done  more  than  he  has  to 
extricate  the  country  from  the  lamentable 
maze  of  complications  in  which  it  finds 
itself.  Perhaps  they  forget  that,  after  all. 
King  Humbert  is  a  constitutional,  not  an 
absolute  monarch,  that  his  powers  are 
limited,  and  that  his  duty  is  to  reign,  not 
govern.  On  the  other  hand,  they  know 
that  Victor  Emmanuel  was  also  a  consti- 
tutional King,  but  that  in  spite  of  the 
limitations  thereby  imposed  upon  him, 
he  directed  affairs.  Victor  Emmanuel  had 
a  masterful  will.  He  had  what  we  like  to 
■call  "backbone,"  He  partly  placed  himself, 
and  he  was  partly  thrust,  to  the  head- 
ship of  the  State.  As  he  had  absolutely 
led  the  countrj'  on  the  battlefield,  so  he 
undertook  to  lead  it  in  legislation  and 
diplomacy.  He  succeeded.  He  was  a 
man  of  indomitable  encrgj-.  His  public 
principles  were  high,  and  he  gave  himself 
absolutely  to  what  he  conceived  to  be 
his  duty.  Humbert,  though  a  strong 
soldier,  is  not  a  strong  King.     Were  Italy 


out  regret,  I  am  told  by  men  who  know 
him,  and  who  are  attached  to  his  cause, 
that  he  would  give  up  his  kingship  with- 
out regret  if  he  could  do  so  honourably, 
and  if  the  deed  would  benefit  his  countrj-. 
He  would  rather  be  a  General  in  his  own 
army  than  the  Sovereign  of  the  State. 
What  he  cares  for  most  are  his  army,  his 
horses,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  chase. 

No  one  at  the  Quirinal  is  unconscious 
of  the  development  of  the  democratic 
spirit  in  Europe,  and  it  is  no  secret  that 
there  has  been  much  uneasiness  among 
what  may  be  called  the  King's  party  during 
recent  years. 

If  the  Quirinal  represents  any  policy  it 
is  the  policy  of  holding  on,  But  the 
Quirinal  represents  many  others  besides 
the  King.  There  are  many  whose  for- 
tunes would  fall  with  the  fall  of  the 
House  of  Savoy.  They  represent  a  party 
which  is  not  without  influence  in  the 
State.  Moreover,  the  relations  between 
the  Quirinal  and  the  militai7  power   of 
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Oermany  are  friendly,  and  the  party  of  the 
King  not  unnaturally  looks  to  Gennany 
for  support  in  the  event  of  an  Italian 
uprising.  Whatever  may  be  the  King's 
personal  views,  his  hands  are  bound  to  be 
forced  some  day,  as  Victor  Emmanuel's 
were  forced  when  he  came  to  Rome. 
Without  the  House  of  Savoy  there 
4:ould  be  no  King  in  Italy.  Should 
that  House  fall  there  Is  none  olher 
from  which  the  Italians  would  care 
to  choose  a  Sovereign.  Nor,  should  this 
■experiment  in  monarchy  prove  to  be  a 
failure  in  the  end,  so  far  as  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  are  concerned,  is 
it  likely  that  the  Italian  people  would  care 
to  make  another  trial  with  a  crown.  What 
then  ?  Will  they  try  again  for  the  republic 
of  which  they  dreamed  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago  ?  They  are  tired  of  military  despotism, 
even  if  it  is  cloaked  under  the  form  of  a 
constitutional  monarchy.  They  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  King  :  their  quarrel  is  with 
the  condition  of  affairs.  Would  a  republic 
help  them  ?  France  is  a  republic,  and  yet 
she  has  to  bear  the  military  burden. 

The  conditions  of  Europe  must  be 
greatly  changed  before  Italy  can  be  greatly 
helped.    What  has  Italy  gained  from  the 


:hy,  except  aid  in  overthrowing  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Papacy  ?  Even 
that  gain  may  have  been  overestimated. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  that  the  condition  of 
the  people  is  much  better  than  it  was  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Throughout  Italy, 
from  the  hee!  of  the  boot  to  the  shores  of 
the  northern  lakes,  the  peasants  are  restless 
under  the  increasing  burden  of  taxation  ; 
municipal  treasuries  are  empty ;  the 
national  credit  is  shaken  ;  there  is  arising 
a  censorship  of  the  Press.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  there  may  be  a  general 
uprising.  In  that  case  what  side  will  be 
taken  by  the  army  ?  For  the  army  is 
composed  of  the  sons  of  the  people.  Is  it 
within  the  power  of  a  conscription  to  take 
young  men  from  their  homes  and  compel 
them  to  shoot  their  fathers  and  brothers 
when  the  latter  rise  and  demand  a  freer 
government  ?  Can  the  present  regime  in 
Italy,  whether  it  be  led  by  the  King  or 
whether  it  be  led  by  the  Parliament,  per- 
suade the  army  to  march  upon  the  people 
in  case  of  a  revolt  ?  If  not,  the  allies 
must  be  called  in,  and  the  last  state  of 
Ilaly  will  be  worse  than  the  first.  Mean- 
while the  Vatican  is  silent,  but  it  does 
not  sleep. 
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THE     WANDERING     MINSTREL. 


AT  nightfall  Allen  o'  the  Dale  had  said 
that  he  would  live  for  yet  one  more 
night  and  sleep ;  for  in  sleep  a  man  may 
forget  all  his  trouble,  or  if  evil  dreams 
beset  him,  at  least  the  trouble  is  new.  So 
he  made  his  bed  of  the  bracken  under  a 
giant  oak,  and  there  he  slept.  At  early 
daun  a  great  cavalcade  of  deer,  drawing 
nigh  to  him,  suddenly  tossed  their  heads 
and  sped  awav  into  the  deep  of  the  forest. 
Then  he  awoke. 

He  had  dreamed  that  he  walked  once 
more  in  the  pleasaunce  with  Kve,  and  that 
once  more  the  world  wa<i  full  of  love  and 
laughter.  He  awoke  to  the  heart-break 
and  the  longing  to  be  dead.  The  coil  of 
rope  that  he  had  brought  with  him  lay  by 
his  side. 

Soon  enough  all  was  ready.  The  noose 
dangled  from  the  bough  of  the  tree, 
hideous  in  the  pure  morning  -sunlight. 
Ailen  o'  the  Dale  stood  bare  -  headed, 
looking  up  into  the  sky. 

No.  1-2.    Januar>-  i8<)S  u 


At  that  moment  a  fat  thrush  came  for- 
ward on  a  spray  and  burst  into  song. 
"  When  the  bird  flies,"  said  Allen,  "then 
I  will  do  it."  The  thrush  went  on  singing 
and  singing,  and  swaying  on  the  spray. 
And  as  it  sang  a  voice  called  loudly. 
"Hold!  Halt!"  and  Allen  o"  the  Dale 
felt  a  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"  An  ugly  death,"  said  the  new-comer, 
"for  so  fair  a  morning  and  so  stout  a 
fellow.  There  be  many  that  would  bring 
me  to  it ;  but,  certes,  never  would  I  my- 
self put  a  good  oak  to  so  foul  a  use." 

His  speech  and  his  coat  of  Kendal 
green  gave  token  enough  who  the  speaker 

"  Robin  Hood,"  said  Allen  o'  the  Dale, 
"  I  carry  no  money  with  me  that  might  be 
your  spoil.  If  you  will,  take  instead  my 
life.  If  not.  I  pray  you  withdraw  and  leave 
me  to  my  purpose.  For  me,  though  the 
death  be  ugly  enough,  this  morning  must 
end  all." 
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"  There  is  a  day  to  loot  and  a  day  to 
lavish,  a  day  to  take  life  and  a  day  to  save 
it.  I  would  save  yours,  stranger,  if  I 
could.  Why  must  this  morning  end 
all  ?  " 

"My  story  is   brief  enoug^h.     I   am   a 
knight's   younger   son,    and   her   parents 
have  taken   from  me   mv  true   love  and 
given  her  to  an  old  Baron  that  has  wealth 
and  landa.    And  since  to-morrow  is  their 
wedding-day,  I  must  needs  die  soon." 
**  What  name  do  you  bear  ?  " 
"  I  am  called  Allen  o'  the  Dale." 
"  Then,  Allen  o'  the  Dale,  if  your  true 
love  be  true  indeed,  and  it  is  under  com- 
pulsion that  she  is  brought  to  this  marriage, 
were  it  not  better  to  die,  if  need  be,  fight- 
ing for  her  freedom  than   by  this  dog's 
death  ?  " 

"Assuredly  she  is  under  compulsion, 
for  the  Baron  de  Troilys  holds  her,  as  it 
were,  a  prisoner  in  his  castle.  The  moat 
is  deep  and  wide,  and  so  strong  is  the 
castle  that  an  army  with  engines  would 
scarce  carry  it.  What  help  is  it  if  I  die 
by  an  arrow  from  a  man-at-arms  upon  the 
battlements  ?  For  then  would  Eve  know 
that  I  was  dead,  and  to  her  present  sorrow 
yet  another  would  be  added." 

"  The  Baron  de  Troilys  ?  I  should 
know  somewhat  of  the  old  dotard,  for  on 
the  night  of  the  last  new  moon  some  of 
my  merry  men  fell  in  with  him  and  took  a 
heavy  purse.  As  for  his  castle,  I  have  no 
army  nor  engines  of  assault.  But  there 
are  fifty  good  fellows  that  call  me  master, 
and  where  mangonel  and  arbalast  would 
fail,  cunning  may  yet  win  an  entrance." 

**  What  scheme  have  you  }  "  asked  Allen 
o'  the  Dale  eagerly. 

"  None  as  yet,  but  we  are  not  yet  at  the 
castle.  Come  now,  first  to  breakfast  and 
then  to  a  lady's  rescue.  If  we  fail,  the 
noose  will  still  be  waiting  for  you,  and  if 

we  win " 

**  Enough,  enough  !  "  cried  Allen  o*  the 
Dale.  "Too  readily  have  I  yielded  to 
black  despair,  having  none  to  help  or 
counsel  me.  If  we  win,  then  may  I  one 
day  have  the  chance  to  show  my  gratitude. 
I  follow  you  ;  order  and  I  obey." 

**  First,  then,  take  down  that  rope. 
'Tis  seven  times  longer  than  is  needed  to 


hang  a  man,   and,   methinks,    just  long 
enough  to  save  a  woman*' 

"  What  mean  you  }  " 

"  That  its  length  is  as  the  height  of  the 
castle  wall," 

«  «  «  « 

At  breakfast  there  was  scarce  a  score  of 
Robin's  men  gathered  together ;  for  some 
had  gone  forth  to  bring  in  venison,  and 
some  to  fish  the  King's  river. 

"  Shall  we  await  the  rest  }  "  asked  Allen 
o'  the  Dale. 

"  Nay,"  said  Robin.  "  In  this  emprise 
fifty  were  too  few  for  force,  and  not  few 
enough  for  cunning.  I  shall  need  one 
that  has  slept  a  night  in  the  castle,  and 
slept  with  one  eye  open.  That  is  none 
other  than  the  worthy  Friar  that  blessed 
our  fare  just  now." 

*  Aye,"  said  Friar  Tuck,  "  I  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  our  Baron  de  Troilys  for  but 
one  night.  Yet  know  I  the  ways  of  his 
castle  better  than  the  marks  on  my  right 
hand,  and  that  though  I  had  meant  to 
learn  no  more  than  on  what  day  he  would 
go  hawking  to  the  river,  since  there  were 
some  who  were  anxious  to  meet  with  him 
as  he  returned." 

"  Meet  him  they  did,"  said  Robin,  "  on 
the  night  of  the  last  new  moon.  And 
further,  I  shall  need  one  that  can  shoot 
far  and  fast  and  true,  and  whom  could  I 
find  better  than  Little  John  ?  " 
"  Ready,  master,"  said  the  giant. 
**  One  must  have  charge  both  of  our 
cavalry  and  of  our  navy,  and  to  that  I 
appoint  Allen  o*  the  Dale," 

"I,  too,  am  ready,  though  I  scarce  can. 
guess  your  intent." 

"That  shall  appear  shortly.  And  for 
myself  I  reserve  the  lightest  part  of  all, 
which  is  no  more  than  to  promise  the 
Baron  a  melody  upon  the  harp  and  theni 
to  break  my  word." 

"  Surely,"  said  Allen  o*  the  Dale,  "  there 
is  risk  in  that — to  break  your  promise  to- 
the  Baron  }  " 

"  Marry !  "  laughed  Robin  Hood,  "there 
would  be  more  risk  if  I  kept  such  a 
promise.  For  such  is  my  skill  with  the 
harp,  that  at  the  first  taste  of  it  the  mildest 
man  in  Christendom  would  set  his  dogs 
on  me.     Nav,  Allen  o'  the  Dale,  it  is  as  i 
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wandenng  minstrel  that  I  must  enter  the 
Baron's  hall,  but  I  know  not  how  to  make 
music,  though  I  love  well  to  hear  it." 

**  They  learn  nought  that  ask  you 
questions,  master,"  said  Friar  Tuck.  **  But 
come,  is  it  not  time  that  we  were  on  our 
road  ?  Such  modest  folk  as  we  mislike 
the  public  highway,  and  'tis  a  three  hours' 
journey  to  the  castle  if  we  walk  by  the 
forest  track." 

"  Aye,"  replied  Robin,  **  do  you  and 
Little  John  get  ready  our  gear.  If  our 
store  will  spare  two  horses  and  a  purse 
with  a  creditable  lining  to  it,  that  were  all 
the  better,  that  when  we  have  brought  this 
fair  lady  beyond  the  castle  she  and  her 
lover  may  have  the  wherewithal  to  reach  a 
place  of  refuge." 

Soon  they  were  on  the  way.  Little 
John  and  Allen  o'  the  Dale  went  first, 
leading  the  two  horses.  The  Friar  and 
Robin  Hood  followed,  in  earnest  con- 
versation. Robin  had  questions  to  ask  of 
the  internal  arrangement  of  the  castle. 
Though  he  had  already  a  rough  sketch  of 
his  plan  in  his  mind,  there  were  certain 
blanks  that  needed  to  be  filled  up.  He 
had  filled  theni  all  but  one  by  the  time  of 
their  arrival. 

The  castle  of  the  Baron  de  Troilys 
stood  on  a  low  hill.  It  was  old  and  of 
the  simplest  construction,  the  curtain-wall 
with  its  towers  and  the  broad  moat  con- 
stituting its  defences.  The  only  entrance 
and  the  drawbridge  were  on  the  north 
side.  On  this  side  the  country  was  open, 
and  the  road  led  through  fields  of  barley. 
It  was  a  time  of  peace  and  festivity,  and 
the  drawbridge  was  down.  The  news  of 
the  Baron's  marriage  had  spread  through 
the  country-side,  and  already  there  was  a 
gathering  in  front  of  the  drawbridge. 
Here  and  there  a  tent  had  been  pitched  ; 
minstrels  and  tumblers,  jugglers  and 
beggars,  dancers  and  clowns,  had  assem- 
bled to  wait  for  the  morrow,  when  there 
should  be  crumbs  for  them  from  the  rich 
man's  table,  when  monev  would  be 
scattered,  and  casks  of  strong  ale  broached. 

The  south  side  of  the  castle  presented 
a  very  different  aspect.  Here  the  dense 
forest  clothed  the  hill  and  reached  within 
a  stone's-throw  of  the  moat.    This  side  was 


deserted,  and  though  from  the  towers  on 
the  castle  wall  it  had  been  possible  to 
observe  all  that  was  done  on  the  narrow 
strip  betwixt  the  dark  cover  of  the  forest 
and  the  moat,  yet  (as  Robin  had  shrewdly 
guessed)  in  this  hour  of  peace  and  festival 
no  watch  was  kept  save  by  the  warder  at 
the  great  gate  on  the  far  side.  It  war 
on  the  south  side  that  Robin  and  his  men 
approached,  and  halted  by  a  stack  of  hewn 
timber  at  the  edge  of  the  forest.  Here  they 
tethered  their  horses  and  flung  themselves 
down  to  rest  awhile.  The  worthy  Friar 
had  not  omitted  to  bring  with  him  a  flask 
of  good  wine  and  a  drinking-horn ;  and 
as  the  wine  went  round  Robin  surveyed 
the  stack  of  timber  with  satisfaction. 

**  Of  a  truth,"  said  he,  **  my  Lord  the 
Baron  stores  his  logs  in  the  most  con- 
venient places." 

Quickly  and  stealthily  the  four  men 
bore  one  of  the  logs  to  the  edge  of  the 
moat,  and  without  the  least  sound  or 
splashing,  placed  it  in  the  water ;  a  second 
log  was  brought  and  roped  on  to  the  first, 
and  so  on  until  a  rough  but  serviceable 
raft  lay  floating  under  the  bushes  by  the 
water-side. 

And  now,  since  the  hour  had  come  for 
action,  Robin  unfolded  all  his  plan,  with 
that  one  little  blank  in  it.  **  That,"  said 
he,  **  I  leave  to  the  spur  of  instant  neces- 
sity, and  trust  my  wits  shall  answer  to  it." 

**  There  be  many  links,"  said  Friar 
Tuck,  **  and  when  one  link  breaks  the 
chain  breaks." 

**  Remembering  that,"  replied  Robin 
Hood,  **  and  that  you  yourself  are  one  of 
the  links,  see  that  you  fail  not.  And  what 
think  you.  Little  John  ?  " 

**  That,  as  ever,  master,  you  keep  for 
yourself  the  prettiest  of  the  fighting.  I 
would  change  places  with  you." 

"  That  may  hardly  be,  my  friend.  The 
Baron  has  too  good  cause  to  remember 
your  face ;  me,  he  has  not  seen  before. 
Does  hope  return,  Allen  o'  the  Dale  ?  " 

"Aye,  I  am  all  hope.  Would  that  I 
had  also  the  words  of  my  thankfulness. 
You  risk  vour  life  for  me,  whom  before 
this  morningr  vou  had  never  known." 

"  What  profits  a  word  ?  Give  me  the 
ring  that  you  wear  on  your  right  hand,  for 
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so  shall  your  lady  know  that  I  come  from 
vou,  and  I  shall  have  a  remembrance  of 
you  until  you  claim  it  of  me  again." 

Allen  o*  the  Dale  drew  the  ring  from  his 
finger  and  gave  it  to  Robin.  While  he 
had  been  talking,  Robin  Hood  had  been 
busy  upon  an  occupation  that  was  some- 
what strange  in  a  wandering  minstrel — he 
had  removed  all  the  strings  from  his  harp, 
leaving  only  the  bare  framework. 

A  few  minutes  later  a  Friar,  with  bended 
head,  crossed  the  drawbridge  and  knocked 
at  the  great  gate.  Through  the  wicket  he 
told  the  warder  that  he  was  fain  to  rest 
for  an  hour  within  the  chapel,  and  there 
pray  for  the  happiness  of  the  Baron  de 
Troilys.  He  was  admitted  at  once.  He 
made  his  way  across  the  courtyard,  and 
passed  through  "the  myrtle-trees  at  the 
entrance  to  the  chapel.  This '  chapel 
adjoined  the  south  wall.  The  Friar,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  spent  but  little  time  in  prayer. 
He  drew  from  under  his  robe  a  stout  coil 
of  rope,  and  made  knots  in  it  at  regular 
intervals.  Then  he  found  that  secret 
narrow  stair  which  led  from  the  chapel  to 
the  top  of  the  south  wall.  Up  the  stair 
he  went,  and  at  the  top  made  one  end  of 
his  rope  fast.  Then  a  curlew  called — or 
was  it  the  Friar  who  mocked  the  cry  of  the 
bird  ?  The  cry  seemed  to  serve  as  a  signal, 
for  from  under  those  bushes  at  the  far  side 
of  the  moat  a  raft  was  pushed  forth,  and 
crossing,  stayed  beneath  the  wall.  Friar 
Tuck  flung  down  the  other  end  of  the 
rope,  and  Allen  o*  the  Dale,  on  the  raft 
under  the  wall,  caught  it  and  held  it 
fast.  Then  once  more  that  curlew's 
note  was  heard,  and  the  Friar  went  back 
into  the  chapel  again,  and  seating  him- 
self by  the  door,  watched  the  blossoming 
myrtles. 

In  the  meantime  the  castle  had  received 
another  visitor.  It  was  on(y  a  mad  min- 
strel, who  would  not  hear  the  warder's 
friendly  warning  that  there  were  already 
more  minstrels  in  the  hall  than  the  Baron 
would  hear  or  recompense.  This  madman 
said  that  he  would  play  upon  a  harp  with 
no  strings — and  certainly  there  were  none 
in  the  harp  which  he  carried  ;  also  that  he 
would  take  no  money  nor  a  cup  of  wine, 
nor  so  much  as  a  tranchoir  of  bread. 


Here  were,  indeed,  wonders,  and  the 
Baron  loved  wonders,  and  for  that  reason 
Robin  was  brought  into  the  crowded  hall. 
The  reek  of  meat  and  wine  was  heavy  in 
the  air.  The  Baron,  an  old  man  some- 
what small  and  shrunken,  dipped  his 
fingers  in  the  proffered  bowl  of  water  and 
dried  them  on  the  napkin.  His  short- 
sighted eyes  stared  suspiciously  at  Robin, 
as  Robin  made  his  reverence. 

'*  Tell  me,  fellow,"  said  the  Baron, 
**  which  is  the  greater  wonder — that  a 
man  should  play  upon  a  harp  with  no 
strings,  or  that  he  should  ask  no  guerdon 
for  his  service  ?  " 

**  These  be  not  wonders,  that  I  should 
make  music  upon  a  harp  that  has  no 
strings,  or  that  I  should  ask  of  you  no 
reward.  The  wonder  is  this,  that  if  any 
pair  on  the  eve  of  their  marriage  shall 
listen  to  that  music,  then  are  their  happi- 
ness and  their  mutual,  faithful  love  assured 
until  death  shall  part  them." 

"  An  old  wife's  tale,"  said  the  Baron. 
"  No  matter — for  the  sake  of  the  pastime 
let  us  hear  your  music." 

**  Good,  my  Lord.  Yet  must  that  be  as 
the  spirit  of  the  harp  directs."  Robin 
bent  low  over  his  harp,  as  though  he 
listened  to  some  voice  unheard  by  the  rest 
that  were  in  the  hall.  "  The  spirit  of  the 
harp  requires  two  things,"  said  Robin 
Hood. 

**  Speak,  and  they  shall  be  done."  Why 
not  humour  this  mad  minstrel  ?  If  he 
had  no  magic  power,  he  could  do  no 
harm.  And  if  he  had,  it  were  ill  to 
offend  him !  ^Mutual  love  ?  And  Eve 
was  colder  than  a  thousand  winters.  Cer- 
tainlv  he  would  hear  this  minstrel. 

"First,"  said  Robin,  "three  maidens, 
beautiful  and  of  noble  birth,  must  in  turn 
place  one  hand  upon  the  harp." 

In  a  low  voice  the  Baron  gave  his 
orders,  and  three  maidens  approached  the 
minstrel.  Robin's  hand  was  already  on 
the  harp,  and  on  it  showed  clearly  the  ring 
of  Allen  o'  the  Dale. 

The  lirst  was  a  laughing,  saucy  girl  of 
scarce  eighteen.  As  she  placed  her  hand 
on  the  harp,  Robin  said  in  a  loud  and 
solemn  voice — 

'*  Do  as  vou  are  bid,  and  trust  the  Friar.*' 
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"  A  madman !  A  madman !  "  she 
screamed,  and  went  back  to  her  place. 

The  second  was  a  proud  and  stately 
lady.  She  also  put  her  hand  on  the  harp, 
and  in  a  loud  voice  Robin  repeated  his 
injunction.  The  proud  lady  took  no 
notice  of  him.    She  yawned  and  passed  on. 

The  third  was  very  young  and  beau- 
tiful. Her  cheeks  were  pale,  and  her  lips 
scarlet,  and  her  eyes  a  dark  blaze ;  and 
under  the  eyes  were  the  marks  of  sleep- 
less nights.  When  she  saw  the  ring  of 
Allen  o'  the  Dale,  she  started.  Robin 
raised  his  hand  slightly  as^  in  warning. 
Looking  earnestly  in  her  eyes,  he  repeated 
the  words  :  **  Do  as  you  are  bid,  and  trust 
the  Friar."  For  a  moment  she  paused  as 
if  dazed.  Then,  as  she  touched  the  harp, 
she  nodded  and  let  Robin  read  in  her  eyes 
that  she  understood. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  the  Baron,  **  has  thy 
harp  enough  of  cunning,  to  say  which  of 
these  three  noble  ladies  shall  be  my  bride 
to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Aye,  verily.  The  first  shall  be  a  bride 
when  she  will,  and  the  second  shall  never 
be  a  bride  at  all,  but  the  third  shall  be  a 
bride  to-morrow." 

"  Come,  then.  What  is  the  second 
thing  your  harp  requires  }  " 

•*  A  sprig  of  the  myrtle  that  grows  before 
the  door  of  the  chapel,  plucked  by  the 
hands  of  your  bride  and  brought  by  her  to 
the  harp." 

"Once  more  must  noble  ladies  do  the 
bidding  of  a  wandering  mountebank  ? " 
grumbled  the  Baron. 

•*  Nay,"  said  Robin,  *'  'tis  the  spirit  of 
the  harp  that  orders  it,  not  I." 

"  I  pray  you,"  said  Eve  to  the  Baron,  '*  to 
let  me  fetch  for  him  the  myrtle.  So  great 
is  my  longing  to  hear  this  magic  music !  " 

**  Twere  discourteous  to  refuse  you  the 
first  thing  that  you  have  asked  of  me.  So 
be  it  then." 

And  Eve  passed  alone  down  the  length 
of  the  crowded  hall  and  out  into  the 
courtyard,  into  the  light  oi  the  waning 
day.  Who  was  this  that  wore  the  ring  of 
Allen  o'  the  Dale,  and  told  her  to  do  as  she 
was  bid  and  trust  the  Friar?  She  wondered 
still,  but  the  sight  of  that  ring  gave  her 
confidence  and  courage.     And  there  was 


that  in  the  eyes  of  the  strange  minstrel 
that  made  her  sure  she  need  fear  from  him 
no  double  dealing. 

Even  as  she  paused  to  pluck  a  sprig  of 
the  myrtle,  a  figure  came  forth  from  the 
dark  entry  of  the  chapel  and  touched  her 
hand,  and  a  low  voice  said,  "  Trust  the 
Friar." 

**Aye,  good  father,"  she  whispered 
breathlessly. 

"  Follow  me  then." 

She  followed  through  the  dark  chapel  to 
that  secret  stair. 

**  Whither  go  we  ?  "  she  asked  as  she 
ascended. 

"  To  the  top  of  the  outer  wall,  and 
thence  swings  a  rope  down  which  you 
must  climb." 

**  Into  the  moat }  "  she  said,  trembling. 

"  On  to  the  raft  that  floats  on  the  moat, 
where  Allen  o'  the  Dale ,  awaits  vou. 
Come,  have  courage,  fair  lady," 

**  I  have  no  longer  any  fear.  Tell  me, 
who  was  the  minstrel  and  how  shall  he 
escape  when  I  return  not }  " 

**  He  is  called  Robin  Hood,  and  I  know 
not  how  he  will  escape,  nor  does  he  yet 
know  it  himself;  but  methinks  he  will  know 
when  the  moment  of  necessity  is  upon  him." 

"  God  have  him  in  His  keeping  !  "  she 
said  fervently.  **  Ever}'  night,  so  long  as 
I  live,  shall  I  pray  for  him." 

Friar  Tuck  spoke  a  few  words  of  Latin  ; 
Eve  could  not  understand  them.  Bv  now 
they  were  on  the  outer  wall,  and  the  dark 
water  spread  in  solemnity  below  them. 
Up  from  the  floating  raft  Eve  heard  her 
name  called,  and  recognised  her  lover's 
voice,  and  answered.  Then  she  turned 
again  to  the  Friar. 

**  There  are  two  horses  tethered  on  the 
further  bank." 

**  You  and  your  lover  shall  ride  them." 

"  But  look,  there  is  a  man  of  giant 
stature  who  stands  beside  them,  with  bow 
bent,  and  the  arrow  on  the  string  aimed 
towards  us." 

"  Not  for  you,  nor  for  me,  but  for 
our  enemies,  will  that  shaft  be  loosed.  Be 
assured  all  is  well.  But  come,  no  time 
must  be  lost." 

Quickly  and  deftly  she  descended  the 
rope,  the  knots  providinjja  hold  for  hands 
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and  feet.  Sliding  and  bobbing  as  Allen 
thrust  with  his  pole,  the  clumsy  raft 
floundered  across  the  stream  in  safety. 
As  the  two  lovers  mounted  and  rode  away, 
a  dim  roar  of  voices  arose  in  the  court- 
yard. Friar  Tuck,  still  waiting  on  the 
wall,  heard  it.     What  had  happened  ? 

It  was  even  as  the  Friar  had  said.  The 
blank  in  Robin's  plans  came  at  the  moment 
when  Eve  had  left  the  hall  and  he  remained 
in  it.  How  was  he  to  escape  ?  Under  what 
pretence  ?  It  had  to  be  done  immediately, 
before  it  was  seen  that  Eve  did  not  return. 

The  proud  maiden — the  second  that  had 
laid  her  hand  upon  the  harp — of  whom 
Robin  had  prophesied  that  she  should 
never  be  a  bride,  watched  him  intently. 
There  was  hatred  in  her  eyes. 

With  the  moment  came  the  plan.  Robin 
pointed  out  one  of  the  serving-men,  a 
huge  man,  fat  and  bulky.  **  My  Lord,"  he 
cried,  "this  fellow  mouths  at  me  and 
insults  me.  I  pray  you  that  I  may  fling 
him  out  of  the  hall." 

'*  A  fair  test  of  your  magic,"  laughed 
the  Baron.  The  big  fat  man  stared 
stupidly  and  said  nothing.  "  A  word 
from  me,"  the  Baron  continued,  "  would 
send  him  hence  to  Normandy,  if  need 
were.  But  I  doubt  if  all  your  magic  will 
stir  one  of  his  weight  so  far  as  the  length 
of  the  hall.  Try,  if  you  will ;  the  sport 
may  amuse  us  these  few  moments  until 
my  lady  with  the  myrtle  returns.  Here, 
knave,  a  piece  of  silver  for  you  if  you  can 
hold  your  own  against  the  magician." 

The  sport  was  indeed  engrossing.  The 
fat  man  was  heavy  and  strong,  but  he  was 
slow  and  short  of  breath.  Robin  was  as 
lithe  as  a  serpent  and  as  cunning.  Twice 
as  they  struggled  Robin  tripped  him  so 
that  he  fell  heavily,  and  the  second  time 
the  fat  man  lost  his  temper.  He  made  a 
rush  at  Robin,  and  missed  him — rushed 
and  missed  again.  Mad  and  dazed,  he 
did  not  see  that  they  were  drawing  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  door.  His  one  desire 
was  to  catch  Robin  and  break  every  bone 
in  his  body. 

"Get  back!  Get  badci  "  his  fellows 
cried.     "  He  draws  you  to  the  door." 

But  the  fat  fool  would  not  or  could  not 
listen.     At   his   third   rush,   Robin   stood 


aside,  and  hit  straight  with  all  the  weight 
of  his  body  in  the  blow.  He  caught  his 
enemy  behind  the  ear,  and  the  fat  man 
dropped  and  lay  motionless.  In  a 
moment  Robin  leapt  over  his  body, 
dashed  through  the  door,  and  sped  for  his 
life  across  the  courtyard  to  the  chapel. 

At  that  moment  the  proud  lady,  who 
had  risen  from  her  place,  whispered  in  the 
Baron's  ear,  **  There  is  treachery,  my  Lord. 
She  returns  not.  The  minstrel  has  fled  to 
join  her." 

The  Baron  arose,  like  one  who  has 
awakened  from  a  dream,  so  rapt  had  he 
been  in  the  contest.  "  After  him,  after 
him  !  "  he  cried.     "  Seize  him,  slay  him  1 " 

Up  the  secret  stair  Robin  came  panting. 
"  All  well  ? "  he  asked  the  Friar,  who 
awaited  him  there. 

**  All  well,"  answered  the  Friar. 
*  In  with  you  then,  for  the  whole  pack 
of  them  are  at  our  heels.     God  send  that 
Little  John  miss  not !  " 

The  Friar  flung  off*  his  robe,  leaped  into 
the  moat,  and  struck  out  for  the  bank, 
Robin  followed.  On  the  bank  Little  John 
waited,  quiet,  and  perfectly  ready,  for  he 
knew  that  the  next  head  which  showed 
above  the  wall  would  be  the  head  of  an 
enemy.  He  had  not  long  to  wait,  for 
almost  as  Robin  appeared  again  above 
the  suiface  of  the  water,  the  first  of  the 
pursuers  gained  the  wall,  and  crying, 
"  They  swim  the  moat ! "  fell  back  dead 
upon  his  supporters  with  Little  John's 
arrow  through  his  throat. 

Slowly  but  steadily  they  swam  on,  and 
there  was  a  long  pause  before  another 
showed  himself  on  the  wall.  He,  too,  fell 
before  Little  John's  unerring  aim.  But 
now  at  all  points  of  the  wall  archers  and 
men-at-arms  appeared.  As  they  paused 
to  see  in  what  direction  they  should  shoot, 
Little  John's  shafts  found  some  of  them, 
but  others  took  their  place,  and  it  was 
under  a  verv  cloud  of  arrows  that  Robin 
and  his  two  men  dashed  from  the  moat  to 
the  dark  covert  of  the  forest.  Had  not 
the  distance  been  so  short,  it  had  been 
their  last  adventure. 

Even  in  the  forest  they  were  not  safe, 
for  the  drawbridge  that  had  been  taken 
up   for  the   night   was   let   down   with   a 
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heavy  clank  of  chains,  and 
a  party  on  horseback 
thundered  forth  in  pursuit. 
The  Baron  de  Troilys  him- 
self rode  with  them.  But 
by  this  time  Robin  and 
his  men  had  a  jair  stan, 
and  in  the  forest  a  man 
may  pass  where  a  horse 
may  not.  All  night  long 
the  pursuit  went  on,  but 
Robin  had  left  no  word  of 
the  direction  that  he  would 
take,  and  so  it  chanced  that 
they  confined  their  pursuit 
to  that  part  of  the  forest 
where  there  was  no  one 
whatever  to  pursue.  And 
Robin  and  his  men,  passing 
through  the  dark  caves,  of 
which  it  was  said  he  held 
the  key,  came  out  on  the 
other  side  of  a  great  hill. 
Then  came  the  delight  of 
feast  after  fast,  rest  after 
toil,  safety  after  peril ;  yet 
that  delight  soon  passed 
for  Robin  Hood,  and  his 
dark  mood  came  upon  him 
again. 

"We  have  done  all  that 
we  set  ourselves  to  do,"  said 
the  Friar. 

"And  the  price  has  been 
paid,"  said  Robin  Hood. 

"What     mean     you. 

"There  are  dead  men  in 
the  castle  of  the  Baron  de 
Troilys  —  men  that  could 
loose  a  shaft  and  court  a 
maid  and  drain  a  cup  of 
vine — men  that  lusted  to 
live,  and  will  never  see  the 
sun  again." 

And  Robin  wandered 
forth  by  himself,  away  from 
his  companions.  That  night 
the  Baron  and  his  company 
hunted  Robin  to  slay  him ; 
and  a  good  woman  prayed 
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THE     GREAT    ADVENTURER. 

STUDIES    AND    SKETCHES    OF    THE    FIRST    NAPOLEOX. 


Oriental  Dreams. 

MANY  complex  causes  contributed  to 
the  French  invasion  of  Egypt  in 
1798.  It  was  not  a  new  idea.  Leibnitz 
had  suggested  it  to  Louis  XIV. ;  the  pro- 
posal had  been  revived  in  a  later  reign  ; 
unambitious  Frenchman,  Magalon,  Consul 
in  Alexandria,  had  put  a  scheme  for  the 
occupation  before  the  Director}'.  But 
the  conception  of  vast  conquest  and  the 
creation  of  a  new  empire  in- the  East  was 
Bonaparte's ;  it  was  characteristic  of  his 
genius,  so  exactly  calculating  and  stern, 
that  it  had  yet  its  romantic  and  imaginative 
side,  and  he  was  led  at  times,  to  his  own 
undoing,  into  wild  and  extravagant  dreams. 
The  glamour  of  the  East  possessed  him ; 
it  had  been  his  earliest  ambition  to  seek 
fortune  there;  it  still  attracted  him  as  a 
field  of  limitless  adventure.  He  told 
Madame  de  R^musat  long  afterwards  that 
he  aimed  at  becoming  a  new  Mahomet ; 
he  was  to  create  a  new  religion,  to  be  the 
ruler  and  law-giver.  **  I  saw  myself  in 
Asia,  riding  an  elephant,  wearing  a  turban, 
and  holding  in  my  hand  a  new  Koran, 
written  by  myself."  A  fresh  impulse  in 
this  direction  was  given  by  the  seizure  of 
the  Ionian  Islands.  This  was  the  true 
point  of  departure  for  his  Oriental  policy  ; 
that  vast  project  that  dwarfed  the  conquest 
of  Italy  into  nothingness.  **  I  would 
rather  give  up  Italy,"  he  said,  **  than  not 
have  gained  these  islands."  They  were 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  his  plans  for 
the  dispossession  of  the  Turk,  the  base 
from  which  he  might  strike  a  mortal  blow 
at  England's  growing  power  in  the  East. 
The  Ionian  Islands  gave  France  a  firm 
footing  in  the  Levant  ;  the  next  step 
essential  to  the  further  development  of  his 
scheme  was  the  capture  of  Egypt. 


All  this  was  put  forward  in  the  summer 
of  1797.  But  other  more  pressing  matters 
occupied  him  for  the  moment  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  these  far-fetched  fantastic  views. 
He  was  now  the  uncrowned  King  of  Italy, 
without  the  name  but  with  the  reality  of 
supreme  power ;  he  had  assumed  sovereign 
state,  with  all  the  splendour  of  a  Court — 
a  gorgeous  ceremonial,  surrounded  by 
suppliant  Princes ;  the  head  of  society,  a 
new  Maecenas,  encouraging  arts,  science, 
and  literature  ;  the  cynosure  of  ever}'  eye. 
He  dined  in  public,  and  the  crowd  was 
permitted  to  see  him  eat,  this  powerful 
parvenu  thus  aping  the  customs  of  the 
old  dethroned  royalty.  All  the  threads  of 
government  were  in  his  hands :  the  higher 
administration  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic, 
his  own  creation ;  the  settlement  of  Genoa 
and  Venice,  now  seized,  fraudulently  and 
burglariously ;  the  negotiations  for  peace 
with  Austria.  He  was  more  than  ever 
defiant  of  the  Director}',  arrogating 
independence,  indignantly  repudiating 
interference  or  control ;  any  criticism  of 
his  proceedings  was  an  unpardonable 
outrage.  When  Dumoulard,  a  national 
representative,  presumed  to  condemn  the 
high-handed  treatment  that  ensla.ved  Italy, 
he  retorted  with  the  bitterest  invective, 
and,  as  usual,  sent  in  his  resignation. 

This  attack,  however,  ranged  him  on 
the  side  of  the  Director}'  in  the  coming 
conflict  with  the  party  that  aimed  at  more 
settled  government,  some  of  whom,  with 
that  end  in  view,  would  have  brought 
about  a  Bourbon  restoration.  The  army 
naturallv  sided  with  the  Directorv,  for  it 
had  nothing  to  gain,  everything  to  lose  by 
the  return  of  the  eld  regime.  No  doubt 
Bonaparte  fostered  this  spirit  in  the  troops 
he  commanded,  and  inspired  the  addresses. 
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of  support  promised  the  Directory  by  the 
Army  of  Italy.  It  was  he  who  sent 
Augereau,  a  brutal  and  unscrupulous 
soldier,  to  execute  the  coup  d'iiai  of 
Fructidor,  for  which  the  pure-minded  and 
upright  Hoche  had  been  intended,  but 
who,  after  having  been  misled,  failed,  and 
was  discarded.  Bonaparte  kept  an  emis- 
sary of  his  own  in  Paris  to  watch  events 
on  his  behalf,  Lavalette,  an  aide-de-camp 
and  devoted  adherent,  whose  warnings 
soon  changed  his  chiefs  attitude.  A 
closer  grip  of  the  situation  persuaded 
Bonaparte  that  he  had  better  stand  aloof 
from  the  Directory,  leaving  them  to  bear 
the  odium,  while  he  reaped  later  on  the 
advantages  of  the  coup  d*iiat.  The  man 
who  could  most  effectually  control  the 
army  must  in  due  course  benefit  by  the 
acceptance  of  brute  force,  of  armed 
strength  as  the  only  law  of  the  land. 

So  he  held  aloof,  and  abstained  from 
expressing  his  approval  of  the  sorry  victory 
he  had  helped  to  prepare.  His  silence 
greatly  offended  his  nominal  masters,  and 
they  were  not  appeased  by  the  luke- 
warm congratulations  he  tardily  forwarded. 
The  estrangement  was  widened  by  their 
keen  dissatisfaction  with  the  Treaty  of 
Campo  Formio,  which  he  had  presumed 
to  conclude  with  Austria  according  to  his 
own  ideas,  and  ignoring  his  instructions. 
He  was  now  for  peace,  not  war,  and  was 
willing  to  hand  over  Venice,  poor  helpless 
victim  of  his  dishonourable  rapacity,  as  a 
bribe  to  Austria  in  exchange  for  the  Rhine 
frontier  and  that  of  the  Adige.  The 
Directory  insisted  on  much  harder  terms, 
distinctly  forbidding  the  cession  of  Venice, 
and  making  war  the  alternative.  Bonaparte 
preferred  to  make  peace.  *'  Venice  shall 
pay  expenses,  and  the  advocates  in  Paris 
may  say  what  they  please."  But  the  terms 
for  which  he  contended  were  not  really 
accepted  by  the  Austrian  envoy  Cobentzel, 
and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  famous 
incident  of  the  porcelain  vase  occurred. 
Bonaparte,  to  gain  his  object,  still 
threatened  war,  and  with  increasing  fierce- 
ness ;  but  Cobentzel  was  firm  and  unyield- 
ing. Every  moment's  delay  brought  the 
arrival  of  fresh  injunctions  from  Paris 
nearer  and  nearer  ;  the  business  must  be 


settled ;  and  to  hasten  it  Bonaparte  flew 
into  one  of  those  passions  he  could  simu- 
late at  will.  He  rose  in  the  midst  of  the 
conference,  and,  seizing  a  priceless  vase, 
the  gift  of  the  Empress  Catherine  to 
Cobentzel,  he  dashed  it  to  pieces  upon  the 
floor,  and  rushed  out  of  the  room  crying, 
"That  is  how  I  will  break  your  Monarchy! " 
Next  day  the  treaty  was  signed  ;  the  same 
day  express  orders  arrived  that  would  hav« 
made  its  (Conclusion  impossible.  The 
Directory  told  Bonaparte  they  would 
relieve  him  of  the  labours  of  negotiation. 
But  it  was  too  late.  Nor  did  they  dare 
refuse  to  ratify  the  treaty,  so  loud  and 
universal  was  the  joy  throughout  France  at 
the  return  of  peace.  Equally  vociferous 
was  the  approval  of  the  General  who  had 
secured  it.  Bonaparte,  great  in  pacifica- 
tion as  he  had  been  in  contest,  was  now 
the  most  popular  hero  in  France. 

He  soon  afterwards  returned  to  Paris, 
and  was  welcomed  with  effusion.  But, 
with  immense  astuteness  and  self-restraint, 
he  appeared  but  little  in  public,  and  his 
modesty,  the  mystery  that  invested  him, 
multiplied  the  eagerness  of  the  crowd  to 
do  him  honour.  The  municipality  of 
Paris  had  paid  him  the  compliment  of 
rechristening  the  street  in  which  he  lived 
the  Rue  de  la  Victoire.  Now  the 
Directory,  who  both  hated  and  feared 
him,  were  bound  to  take  the  lead,  and 
gave  him  a  great  public  fete  at  the 
Luxembourg,  where  for  the  first  time  he 
was  on  view,  so  to  speak,  to  the  Parisian 
crowd,  who  accorded  him  the  most  rap- 
turous reception.  The  ofl^cial  welcome 
found  voice  in  eloquent  addresses  doing 
justice  to  his  eminent  services;  and  its 
sincerity  was  so  little  appreciated  by  its 
object  that  he  would  not  taste  food  or 
drink  at  the  banquet  that  followed  the 
fete. 

That  the  Directory  should  be  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  Bonaparte  again,  by  fair 
means  or  foul,  was  natural  enough 
Whether  they  contemplated  the  latter 
or  not,  they  fell  in  eagerly  with  his  new 
plans  against  England — for  the  moment 
France's  only  enemy  left  in  the  field — 
especially  that  part  which  aimed  at  the 
subjugation  of  the  East.     To  exile  their 
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dangerous  rival  to  Egypt  was  the  readiest 
method  of  counteracting  any  ambitious 
projects  based  upon  his  increasing  popu- 
larity— projects  which,  as  we  shall  see,  had 
already  taken  definite  shape  and  con- 
sistency. Bonaparte  had  never  forgotten 
or  laid  aside  his  designs  upon  Egypt. 
Despite  his  many  and  serious  preoccupa- 
tions in  Italv,  he  had  studied  how  to 
effect  the  invasion.  He  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Army  of 
England,  and  had  been  despatched  in 
February  1798  to  inspect  the  northern 
coast  of  France  and  superintend  the 
arrangements  for  attacking  England.  But 
he  carried  in  his  carriage  the  books  and 
plans  for  the  Egyptian  expedition,  and 
worked  upon  them  in  all  his  spare  time.  He 
meant,  indeed,  to  utilise  for  this  purpose 
the  preparations  made  against  England. 

The  most  ardent  worshipper  of  the 
genius  of  Napoleon  must  surely  admit 
that  it  was  at  fault  in  this  new  enterprise, 
for  which  he  was  mainly  responsible.  The 
expedition  to  Egypt  was  a  gigantic  mis- 
take— as  great  as  that  to  Russia,  which 
in  18 1 2  led  to  his  downfall.  From  the 
patriotic  point  of  view — not  one  that 
weighed  much,  perhaps — it  was  full  of 
danger  for  France,  for  it  removed  to  a 
great  distance  the  finest  troops',  the  best 
generals,  at  a  time  when  the  peace  of 
Europe  was  by  no  means  assured.  They 
were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  cut  off  from 
France  for  a  couple  of  years,  practically 
prisoners,  although  at  large,  and  their 
services  absolutely  lost :  the  good  to  be 
gained  was  problematical,  visionary,  an 
empty  conquest,  as  it  presently  proved. 
The  scheme  was  based  on  error,  and  in 
one  chief  particular.  It  was  aimed  against 
England,  and  it  quite  miscalculated  or 
overlooked  the  sort  of  retaliation  it  might 
provoke.  Napoleon  did  not  realise  till 
long  aftenvards  the  extent  of  England's 
naval  pov.er.  At  that  time  Nelson  was  in 
the  Mediterranean  with  a  strong  fleet : 
that  which  presently  ended  the  French 
enterprise  by  the  crushing  defeat  of 
Brucvs  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  From 
the  moment  the  expedition  sailed  it  was 
at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy  afloat,  and  only 
escaped  destruction  by  a  series  of  lucky 


chances  that  justified  Bonaparte's  claim  to 
be  the  especial  favourite  of  fortune. 

Something  more  than  the  proximate 
advantages  urged  Bonaparte  forward.  He 
hoped,  no  doubt,  to  achieve  vast  renown 
on  this  wider  field — to  prove,  indeed,  that 
he  was  the  man  for  France,  the  one 
essential  to  her  greatness.  But  he  had  the 
second  thought  that  this  would  be  further 
assured  by  the  incompetence  of  the 
Directory  when  left  to  itself.  He  admitted 
afterwards  in  his  memoirs  that  if  he  was 
to  become  master  of  France  the  necessity 
for  him  would  be  emphasised  by  the  mis- 
haps inevitable  in  his  absence.  Even  now 
he  aspired  to  supreme  power.  When,  on 
the  eve  of  departure,  he  had  planned  a 
coup  de  main  to  seize  it,  the  Directory  had 
something  stronger  than  mere  suspicion 
of  his  intentions.  He  suddenly  wished 
to  back  out  of  the  Eastern  expedition. 
The  prospect  of  another  war  with  Austria 
was  his  excuse ;  he  hesitated,  he  said,  to 
deprive  France  of  so  important  an  agent 
as  the  flower  of  the  French  army.  But  he 
was  hurried  off,  willy-nilly;  his  protests 
were  silenced.  Even  his  favourite  device, 
that  of  resignation,  failed.  For  when  he 
offered  it,  one  of  the  Directors  took  him 
at  his  word,  and,  putting  a  pen  into  his 
hand,  said,  "Write  it,  by  all  means," 
The  farce  was  ended  by  another  Director 
snatching  the  pen  away. 

All  was  ready ;  the  one  indispensable 
need,  that  of  the  sinews  of  war,  had  been 
met  by  fresh  spoliation.  Switzerland  was 
invaded,  Rome  occupied  afresh.  Greed 
was  undoubtedly  the  motive  cause  of  each. 
"The  Directory  hungered  after  the  millions 
in  the  Treasury  of  Berne,"  Bonaparte 
wrote  at  the  time.  Berthier,  who  con- 
ducted the  attack  on  Rome,  said  to  his 
chief,  "  I  know  I  have  been  sent  here  to 
fill  the  cash-box  !  "  So  open  and  unblush- 
ing was  the  pillage  that  large  sums  seized 
by  General  Brune  at  Berne  were  sent 
straight  to  Toulon.  Greed,  too,  was  the 
bait  dangled  before  the  troops  to  incite 
them  to  the  highest  efforts,  as  in  the  first 
Italian  campaign.  In  an  address  to  the 
expeditionary  army  Bonaparte  promised 
every  soldier  that  on  his  return  he  should 
bring  back  money  enough  to  buy  himself 
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a  couple  of  acres  of  lanJ.  This  frank 
appeal  to  the  worst  passions  of  the 
soldiery  displeased  the  Director^-,  and  the 
General  himself  must  have  felt  he  had 
gone  too  far,  for  the  words  do  not  appear 
in  his  later  proclamations,  while  the 
authenticity  of  the  first  address  has  been 
denied,  although  it  rests  on  incontrovertible 
authority. 

The  expedition  sailed  on  May  10.    It 
consisted  of  25,000  men,  under  some  of  the 


invasion.  They  revived  an  interest  in 
that  ancient  land,  and  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  science  of  Egyptology,  to  which, 
however,  they  contributed  little  in  com- 
parison to  the  work  of  later  investigators. 
It  is  curious  to  note  that  among  the 
operations  recommended  to  Bonaparte  by 
the  Directory  was  "the  cutting  of  the 
Isthraus  of  Suez  " ;  but  he  had  no  Lesseps 
in  his  train.  Another  instruction  was  to 
' '  drive  the  English  out  of  all  their  Eastern 


most  approved  generals  of  the  Republic — 
Desaix,  Kl^ber,  Davoust,  Rcynier,Caffare!li. 
The  new  generation,  the  coming  men,  were 
represented  by  Murat,  Lannes,  Mamiont, 
Berthier,  Andreossi,  Junot.  Lasalle — all 
destined  to  win  great  renown  in  war. 
Some  of  the  most  fainous  sitrants,  French 
leaders  of  light  and  learning,  accompanied 
Bonaparte  :  .Monge,  Berlhollet,  Denon, 
Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire,  Dolmieu,  Their 
painstaking  labours  were  aftenvards  pub- 
lished in  the  magnificent  "  Description  of 
Egypt,"  a  work  dear  to  bibliophiles,  and 
about    the    only    tangible    result    of    the 


possessions,"  a  work  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude, which  was  never  attempted. 

The  voyage  to  Egj'pt  was  a  series  of 
lucky  escapes  for  the  expedition.  Its 
preparation  was  known,  but  not  its  object, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  English  fleet  watched 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  most  probable 
issue,  while  Nelson  aloneblockadedToulon. 
A  gale  drove  his  ships  to  the  southward, 
and  in  their  absence  the  French  set  sail. 
Nelson  heard  this,  and  followed  in  pursuit, 
but  with  no  knowledge  of  the  course  he 
should  steer,  and  while  he  made  for 
Naples,  the  French  reached  Malta,  which 
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fell  an  easy  prey.  No  effort  was  made  to 
defend  this  ancient  place  of  arms,  a 
fortress  still  so  strong  that  the  French 
General  Caffarelli  wittily  declared  "  it  was 
well  someone  was  there  to  open  the  gates, 
or  we  should  never  have  got  inside."  Yet 
the  French  fleet  would  even  then  have 
fared  badly  had  Nelson  come  upon  them. 
Admiral  Brueys,  who  was  in  chief  command 
of  this  cumbrous  flotilla,  five  hundred  ships 
in  all,  transports  and  war-ships,  carrying 
25,000  troops  and  10,000  seamen,  said 
that  a  dozen  enterprising  frigates  would 
have  destroyed  it. 

Now  Nelson,  guessing  the  true  direction 
of  the  French,  hurried  eastward,  but  over- 
shot his  quarry,  and  passing  the  enemy's 
fleet  in  the  night  somewhere  about  Crete, 
reached  Alexandria  before  it.  Finding 
no  one,  he  sailed  on  to  the  Levant,  but 
his  ships  had  not  been  gone  one  day 
before  the  French  arrived.  Bonaparte, 
fearing  they  were  still  near,  disembarked 
precipitately  and  occupied  Alexandria. 
He  had  got  into  the  rat-trap  with  great 
ease  and  seeming  good  fortune.  Barely 
six  weeks  had  elapsed  since  his  departure 
from  Toulon.  He  had  taken  Malta,  and 
Egypt  lay  at  his  mercy. 

The  Land  of  the  Pharaohs  was  at  that 
time  held  by  the  Mamelukes,  a  military 
caste  owning  nominal  allegiance  to  their 
Suzerain,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  They 
were  a  species  of  Praetorian  Guards,  slaves 
recruited  in  Circassia  ahd  Georgia,  render- 
ing duty  only  to  their  masters,  the  Beys, 
It  was  with  these  that  Bonaparte  had  first 
to  deal.  The  march  of  his  army  across 
the  desert  in  the  dog-days  had  sorely 
tried  his  troops  :  short  of  food  and  suffer- 
ing the  pangs  of  thirst,  they  murmured 
loudly  and  lost  all  heart.  But  the  first 
encounter  with  the  Mamelukes  restored 
their  spirit.  It  was  a  massacre  more  than 
a  defeat,  for  the  native  horsemen  could 
make  no  impression  on  the  French  squares. 
A  second  action  was  fought  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Pyramids  with  a  like  result. 
The  French  had  but  twenty  or  thirty 
killed  ;  the  Mamelukes  a  couple  of 
thousand.  And  after  the  victor}-  came 
the  plunder.  Every  Mameluke  carried  his 
property    on    his    person  :    costly    arms, 


jewel -incrusted,  and  bags  full  of  gold. 
The  French  soldiers  despoiled  their 
foes  found  dead  upon  the  field,  and,  as 
many  perished  in  the  Nile,  they  contrived 
to  fish  out  the  corpses  by  twisting  their 
bayonets  into  boat  -  hooks.  After  that 
Bonaparte  reported  that  his  men  were 
more  reconciled  to  Egypt.  All  promised 
well,  indeed,  for  the  establishment  of  the 
new  power,  when  a  terrible  catastrophe 
destroyed  every  hope  and  practically  sealed 
the  fate  of  the  expedition.  This  was 
Nelson's  victory  of  the  Nile. 

Admiral  Brueys  had  been  left  oft' 
Alexandria  with  orders  to  take  shelter  in 
that  port  or  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir.  Failing 
both,  he  was  to  return  to  Corfu.  He  did 
fail  in  both,  and  yet  could  not  leave,  for  he 
had  neither  food  nor  stores.  Moreover, 
he  had  no  news  from  the  army.  All  com- 
munications had  been  intercepted,  and  he 
could  not  well  withdraw  till  he  was  satis- 
fied that  Bonaparte  had  succeeded  and 
could  carry  or  transmit  the  news  to  France. 
In  the  midst  of  these  reasonable  hesita- 
tions Nelson  caught  and  smote  him  where 
he  lay,  helpless,  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir. 

The  destruction  of  their  means  of  retreat 
spread  dismay  through  the  French  ranks, 
but  Bonaparte  met  the  disaster  with  a  firm 
front,  and  sought  to  consolidate  his  position 
in  the  country,  to  complete  its  conquest, 
develop  it,  and  make  it  self-contained. 
His  quick  eye  saw  the  capabilities  of  the 
country,  the  fertility  that  had  made  it  once 
the  great  granary  of  the  world  ;  and  had 
he  been  left  to  work  out  a  benign  policy 
he  might  have  anticipated  the  prosperity 
it  is  now  at  last  achieving  under  English 
rule.  But  Bonaparte  was  never  a  man  of 
peace ;  and,  moreover,  he  was  soon  called 
upon  to  meet  attack  from  within  and 
without. 

A  secret  consj)iracy  in  Cairo,  organised 
among  the  most  turbulent  populace  in  the 
world,  showed  what  little  hold  he  had  upon 
the  people  he  claimed  to  have  rescued 
from  oppression.  This  insurrection  proved 
that  there  could  be  alliance  between  the 
East  and  the  West.  Sham  Mohammedanism 
could  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
fanaticism  of  the  true  believer.  The  wild 
Cairenes  would  have  none  of  Bonaparte's 
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This  campaign  in  Syria  added  nothing 
to  the  General's  military-  reputation.  It 
was  chequered  by  failures,  disappoint- 
ments,   by   at     least     one    black    deed. 


From  a  Cmlimfurary  Print. 

Successful  at  El  Arish  and  Jaffa,  his 
hitherto  conquering  soldiers  were  repelled 
at  Acre  by  the  sturdy  defence,  of  which 
an  English  sailor,  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  was 
the  heart  and  soul.  KMber's  danger  at 
Mount  Tabor  was  converted  into  a  victory 
by  Bonaparte,  and  an  army  coming  from 
Damascus  to  raise  the  Siege  of  Acre  ivas 
ro»t«d  and  dispersed.  But  tho  French 
could  not  la'ce  Acre.  It  was  assaulted 
fourteen  times,  with  serious  iosses  in  men 
and  olficers,  and  always  unsucct'ssfully ; 
the  besieged  made  twent;-  six  sorties,  and 
did  much  damage.  TTie  plague  was  epi- 
demic in  the  Erench  camp.  A  Turkish 
army  had  embarked  at  Rhodes  for  Egt'pt. 
Bonaparte   knew   that    he    must    retreat. 


Acre  was,  in  fact,  a  smaller  Moscow — a 
lesser  disaster,  but  yet  having  a  distinct 
influence  on  his  character  and  destiny.  It 
shattered  once  and  for  all  his  vague  pre- 
tensions to  an  Eastern  career.  It  brought 
him  down  from  chimera  to  bald  fact 
Henceforth,  as  he  told  Joseph,  he  had 
done  with  imagination.  It  was  killed 
at  Acre.  It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  this 
strong  brain  should  have  beguiled  into 
such  vagaries,  and  upon  such  purely 
visionary  grounds.  He  soon  found  that 
he  had  narrowly  missed  he  substance  by 
grasping  at  the  shadow. 

It  will  be  well,  before  quitting  the 
Syrian  episode,  to  consider  the  grave 
impeachment  that  rests  upon  his  character 
in  at  least  one  phase  of  the  campaign. 
All  who  yield  unquestioning,  not  to  say 
blind,  homage  to  the  genius  of  Napoleon, 
and  resent  the  plain  speaking  of  more 
independent  critics,  should  remember 
the  massacre  of  prisoners  .at  Jaffa. 
The  act  has  been  glozed  over  and  excused, 
but  never  denied.  Napoleon  in  later 
years  admitted  it,  but  gave  reasons  that 
will  not  bear  examination.  The  story- 
runs — a  true  story,  too,  if  we  are  to  believe 
irrefragable  evidence — that  after  thecapiure 
of  JalTa  some  1500  prisoners  remained  as 
a  burden  upon  Bonaparte.  He  knew,  if 
he  released  them,  it  would  be  to  reinforce 
the  enemy  ;  to  hold  them  was  a  tax  upon 
his  means  and  supplies.  After  two  days' 
doubt  he  solved  the  difficulty  by  slaughter- 
ing them  in  cold  blood  upon  the  shore, 
where  they  were  shot  down  or  bayoneted 
by  the  unwilling  soldiery,  some  of  whose 
officers  refused  to  take  part  in  the  butcherv-. 
Two  of  the  excuses  offered  have  been 
given;  a  third  was  that  they  were  mostly 
released  after  El  Arish,  which  had  again 
taken  up  arms.  The  first  excuse  might  be 
valid,  although  little  was  really  to  be  feared 
from  any  number  of  the  enemy,  so  ill- 
matched  were  the  combatants,  except  in 
the  one  affair  of  Acre  ;  as  for  food,  a  vast 
quantity  of  biscuits  and  rice  had  been 
captured ;  as  for  the  breach  of  faith,  no 
more  than  two  or  three  hundred  men  could 
have  been  furnished  from  El  Arish.  It 
is  a  terrible  blot  upon  his  character,  c 
stigma  he  would  willingly  have  removed 
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His  guilt  in  another  discreditable  trans- 
action was  never  clearly  brought  home  to 
him — the  charge  of  poisoning  a  number 
of  his  plague- stricken  soldiers.  It  was 
believed  in  the  French  army  at  the  time 
that  Bonaparte  suggested  to  his  principal 
surgeon  that  opium  should  be  given  to 
the  sick  to  spare  them  a  more  cruel 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  The 
story  has  been  seriously  affirmed  and 
indignantly  denied,  but  perhaps  the  best 
■defence  is  the  fact  that  when  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  arrived  at  Jaffa  he  found  many 
Frenchmen  in  hospital  still  alive.  A 
plausible  explanation  is  that  opium  was 
placed  at  each  bedside  when  the  sick 
were  abandoned  to  their  fate,  and  that 
any  who  saiv  no  other  escape  from 
torture  had  thus  the  means  of  suicide. 
But    now    the     end     was     approaching; 


easily  won.  It  was  at  this  moment  that 
a  pile  of  newspapers  fell  into  his  hands. 
sent  him  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  as  some 
say,  with  malicious  intention.  Now,  for 
the  first  time  he  read  how  defeat  and 
misfortune  had  closed  in  on  France  during 
his  absence ;  Italy  was  lost  again,  the 
invasion  of  France  imminent,  the  Directory 
discredited  and  at  its  last  gasp.  He  had, 
in  brief,  grasped  at  the  shadow  and  left 
the  substance.  In  France  lay  his  real 
opportunity.  There  he  might  regain  lost 
ground,  and  by  a  daring  stroke  restore  his 
fortunes. 

He  resolved  to  brave  all  dangers  in  the 
way — all  the  odium  of  a  (light  to  France. 
He  knew  he  must  be  blamed  for  deserting 
the  comrades  he  had  led  into  this  impasse, 
and  who  relied  upon  his  genius  to  help 
them  out.  Notonlydid  he  himself  abandon 


the  dream  was  nearly  over.  Soon  after 
Bonaparte's  return  to  Cairo,  the  landing 
of  a  Turkish  army  gave  him  a  chance 
of  closing  the  Egyptian  episode  and  of 
ending  the    fiasco   under   a    last  victory. 


mi  iy  Cros. 

them,  but  he  robbed  the  army  in  Egypt 
of  its  best  officers.  When  he  embarked 
secretly  for  France  he  was  accompanied 
by  a  chosen  band  of  followers,  the  cream 
and  flower  of  the  force.         X.  Y.  Z. 


e  of  the 
Dungeon. 


AFTER  the  Board  of  State  Prison 
Directors,  sitting  in  session  at  the 
prison,  )iad  heard  and  disposed  of  the 
complaints  and  petitions  of  a  number  of 
convias,  the  warden  announced  that  all 
who  wished  to  appear  had  been  heard. 
Thereupon  a  certain  uneasy  and  appre- 
hensive expression,  which  all  along  had 
sat  upon  the  faces  of  the  directors,  became 
visibly  deeper.  The  chairman — a  nervous, 
energetic, .  abrupt,  incisive  man — glanced 
at  a  slip  of  paper  in  his  hand,  and  said  to 
the  warden — 

"  Send  a  guard  for  convict  No.  14,208." 

The  warden  started  and  became  slightly 
pale.  Somewhat  confused,  he  haltingly 
replied,  "  Why,  he  has  expressed  no  desire 
to  appear  before  you." 

"  Nevertheless,  you  will  send  for  him  at 
once,"  responded  the  chairman. 

The  warden  bowed  stiffly,  and  directed 
a  guard  to  produce  the  convict.  Then, 
turning  to  the  chairman,  he  said^ — 

"  I  am  ignorant  of  your  purpose  in 
summoning  this  man,  but,  of  course,  I 
have  no  objection.  I  desire,  however,  to 
make  a  statement  concerning  him  before 
he  appears," 


"  When  we  shall  have  called  for  a  ' 
statement  from  you,"  coolly  responded  ihc 
chairman,  "you  may  make  one." 

The  warden  sank  back  into  his  seat. 
He  ivas  a  tall,  fine-looking  man,  well-bred 
and  intelligent,  and  had  a  kindly  face. 
Though  ordinarily  cool,  courageous,  and 
self-possessed,  he  was  unable  to  conceal  a 
strong  emotion,  which  looked  much  like 
fear.  A  heavy  silence  fell  upon  the  room, 
disturbed  only  by  the  official  stenographer, 
who  was  sharpening  his  Bencils.  Presently 
the  chairman,  without  addressing  anyone 
particularly,  remarked — 

"There  are  ways  of  learning  what 
occurs  in  a  prison  without  the  assistance 
of  either  the  warden  or  the  convicts." 

Just  then  the  guard  appeared  with  the 
convict,  who  shambled  jn  painfully  and 
laboriously,  as  with  a  string  he  held  up 
from  the  floor  the  heavy  iron  ball  which 
was  chained  to  his  ankles.  He  was  about 
forty-five  years  old.  Undoubtedly  he  once 
had  been  a  man  of  uncommon  physical 
strength,  for  a  powerful  skeleton  showed 
underneath  the  sallow  skin  which  covered 
his  emaciated  frame.  His  sallowness  was 
peculiar  and  ghastly.     It  was  partly  that 
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of  disease,  and  partly  of  something  worse  ; 
and  it  was  this  something  that  accounted 
also  for  his  shrunken  muscles  and  manifest 
feebleness.  The  dingy  suit  of  prison 
stripes  which  covered  his  gaunt  frame 
was  frayed  and  tattered ;  his  hair  had 
not  been  recently  cut  to  the  prison 
fashion,  and,  being  rebellious,  stood  out 
upon  his  head  like  bristles ;  and  his  beard, 
which,  like  his  hair,  was  heavily  dashed 
with  grey,  had  not  been  shaved  for  weeks. 
These  incidents  of  his  appearance  com- 
bined with  a  very  peculiar  expression  of 
his  face  to  make  an  extraordinary  picture. 
It  is  difficult  to  describe  this  almost 
unearthly  expression.  With  a  certain 
suppressed  ferocity  it  combined  an  in- 
flexibility of  purpose  that  sat  like  an  iron 
mask  upon  him.  His  eyes  were  hungry 
and  eager ;  they  were  the  living  part  of 
him,  and  they  shone  luminous  from 
beneath  shaggy  brows. 

Upon  stumbling  weakly  into  the  room, 
faint  with  the  labour  of  walking  and  of 
carrying  the  iron  ball,  he  looked  around 
eagerly,  like  a  bear  driven  to  his  haunches 
by  the  hounds.  His  glance  passed  so 
rapidly  and  unintelligently  from  one  face 
to  another  that  he  could  not  have  had 
time  to  form  a  conception  of  the  persons 
present,  until  his  swift  eyes  encountered 
the  face  of  the  warden.  Instantly  they 
flashed  ;  he  craned  his  neck  forward ;  his 
lips  opened  and  became  blue  ;  his  form 
grew  rigid,  and  his  breathing  stopped. 
This  sinister  and  terrible  attitude — all  the 
more  so  because  he  was  wholly  unconscious 
of  it — was  disturbed  only  when  the  chair- 
man sharply  commanded,  "Take  that 
seat !  "  And  then  he  sank  into  the  chair. 
There  he  sat,  conscious  and  intelligent,  but 
slouching,  disorganised,  and  indifferent. 

The  chairman  turned  sharply  to  the 
guard.  "  Why  did  you  manacle  this  man," 
he  demanded,  **  when  he  is  evidently  so 
weak,  and  when  none  of  the  others  were 
manacled  }  " 

"  Why,  Sir,"  stammered  the  guard, 
**  surely  you  know  who  this  man  is ;  he 
is  the  most  dangerous  and  desperate " 

*•  We  know  all  about  that.  Remove  his 
manacles." 

The    guard     obeyed.       The    chairman 


turned  to  the.  convict,  and  in  a  kindly 
manner  said,  **  Do  vou  know  who  we 
are  }  " 

The  convict  got  himself  together  a  little 
and  looked  steadily  at  the  chairman. 
**  No,"  he  replied,  after  a  pause.  His 
manner  was  direct,  and  his  voice  was  deep, 
though  hoarse. 

"We  are  the  State  Prison  Directors. 
We  have  heard  of  your  case,  and  we  want 
you  to  tell  us  the  whole  truth  about  it." 

The  convict's  mind  worked  slowlv,  and 
it  was  some  time  before  he  could  compre- 
hend the  explanation  and  request.  When 
he  had  accomplished  that  task  he  said  very 
slowly,  "  I  suppose  you  want  me  to  make 
a  complaint,  Sir  }  " 

**  Yes — if  you  have  any  to  make.** 

The  convict  was  getting  himself  in 
hand.  He  straightened  up,  and  gazed  at 
the  chairman  with  a  peculiar  intensity. 
Then  firmly  and  clearly  he  answered, 
**  I  *ve  no  complaint  to  make." 

The  two  men  sat  looking  at  each  other 
in  silence,  and  as  they  looked  a  bridge  of 
human  sympathy  was  slowly  reared  between 
them.  The  chairman  rose,  passed  around 
an  intervening  table,  went  up  to  the 
convict,  and  laid  a  hand  on  his  gaunt 
shoulder.  There  was  a  tenderness  in  his 
voice  that  few  men  had  ever  heard  there. 

**  I  know,"  said  he,  "  that  you  are  a 
patient  and  uncomplaining  man,  or  we 
should  have  heard  from  you  long  ago.  In 
asking  you  to  make  a  statement,  I  am 
merely  asking  for  your  help  to  right  a 
wrong,  if  a  wrong  has  been  done.  Leave 
your  own  wishes  entirely  out  of  consider- 
ation, if  you  prefer.  Assume,  if  you  will, 
that  it  is  not  our  intention  or  desire  either 
to  give  you  relief  or  to  make  your  case 
harder  for  you.  There  are  fifteen  hundred 
human  beings  in  this  prison,  and  they  are 
under  the  absolute  control  of  one  man. 
If  a  serious  wrong  is  practised  upon  one, 
it  may  be  upon  others.  I  ask  you  in  the 
name  of  common  humanity,  and  as  one 
man  of  another,  to  put  us  in  the  way  of 
working  justice  in  this  prison.  If  you 
have  the  instincts  of  a  man  within  you, 
you  will  comply  with  my  request.  Speak 
out,  therefore,  like  a  man,  and  have  no 
fear  of  anything." 
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The  convict  was  touched  and  stung. 
He  looked  up  steadily  into  the  chairman's 
face,  and  firmly  said  :  **  There  is  nothing 
in  this  world  tliat  I  fear."  Then  he  hung 
his  head,  and  presently  he  raised  it  and 
said  :  **  I  was  sent  up  for  twenty  years  for 
killing  a  man.  I  hadn't  been  a  criminal ; 
I  killed  him  without  thinking,  for  he  had 
robbed  me  and  wronged  me.  I  came 
here  thirteen  years  ago.  I  had  trouble  at 
first — it  galled  me  to  be  a  convict ;  but  I 
got  over  that,  because  the  warden  that 
was  here  then  understood  me  and  was 
kind  to  me,  and  he  made  me  one  of  the 
best  men  in  the  prison.  I  don't  say  this 
to  make  you  think  I  'm  complaining  about 
the  present  warden,  or  that  he  didn't  treat 
me  kindly ;  I  can  take  care  of  myself  with 
him.  I  am  not  making  any  complaint.  I 
ask  no  man's  favour,  and  I  fear  no  man's 
power." 

**  That  is  all  right.     Proceed." 

"  After  the  warden  had  made  a  good 
man  out  of  me  I  worked  faithfully,  Sir; 
I  did  everything  they  told  me  to  do ;  I 
worked  willingly  and  like  a  slave.  It  did 
me  good  to  work,  and  I  worked  hard.  I 
never  violated  any  of  the  rules  after  I  was 
broken  in.  And  then  the  law  was  passed 
giving  credits  to  the  men  for  good  con- 
duct. My  term  was  twenty  years,  but  I 
did  so  well  that  my  credits  piled  up,  and 
after  I  had  been  here  ten  years  I  could 
begin  to  see  my  way  out.  There  were 
only  about  three  years  left.  And,  Sir,  I 
worked  faithfully  to  make  those  years 
good.  I  knew  that  if  I  did  anything 
against  the  rules  I  should  lose  my  credits 
and  have  to  stay  nearly  ten  years  longer. 
I  knew  all  about  that,  Sir ;  I  never  forgot 
it.  I  wanted  to  be  a  free  man  again,  and 
I  planned  to  go  away  somewhere  and 
make  the  fight  all  over — to  be  a  man  in 
the  world  once  more." 

"  We  know  all  about  your  record  in  the 
prison.     Proceed." 

**  Well,  it  was  this  way.  You  know  they 
were  doing  some  heavy  work  in  the 
quarries  and  on  the  grades,  and  they 
wanted  the  strongest  men  in  the  prison. 
There  weren't  very  many :  there  never  are 
very  many  strong  men  in  a  prison.  And 
I  was  one  of  'em  that  they  put  on  the 


heavy  work,  and  I  did  it  faithfully.  They^ 
used  to  pay  the  men  for  extra  work — not 
pay  'em  money,  but  the  value  of  the  money 
in  candles,  tobacco,  extra  clothes,  and 
things  like  that.  I  loved  to  work,  and  I 
loved  to  work  extra,  and  so  did  some  of 
the  other  men.  On  Saturdays  the  men 
who  had  done  extra  work  would  fall  in  and 
go  up  to  the  captain  of  the  guard,  and  he 
would  give  to  each  man  what  was  coming 
to  him.  He  had  it  all  down  in  a  book,, 
and  when  a  man  would  come  up  and  call 
for  what  was  due  him  the  captain  would 
give  it  to  him,  whatever  he  wanted  that 
the  rules  allowed. 

"  One  Saturday  I  fell  in  with  the  others, 
A  good  many  were  ahead  'of  me  in  the 
line,  and  when  they  got  what  they  wanted 
they  fell  into  a  new  line,  waiting  to  be 
marched  to  the  cells.  When  my  turn  in 
the  line  came,  I  went  up  to  the  captain 
and  said  I  would  take  mine  in  tobacco > 
He  looked  at  me  pretty  sharply,  and  said,. 

*  How  did  you  get  back  in  that  line  }  *  I  told 
him  I  belonged  there,  that  I  had  come  to  get 
my  extra.  He  looked  at  his  book,  and  he  said , 

*  You  've  had  your  extra ;  you  got  tobacco. *" 
And  he  told  me  to  fall  into  the  new  line.  I 
told  him  I  hadn't  received  any  tobacco  ;  I 
said  I  hadn't  got  my  extra,  and  hadn't 
been  up  before.  He  said,  *  Don't  spoil 
your  record  by  trying  to  steal  a  little 
tobacco.  Fall  in.'  ...  It  hurt  me.  Sir.  I 
hadn't  been  up ;  I  hadn't  got  my  extra  ; 
and  I  wasn't  a  thief,  and  I  never  had  been 
a  thief,  and  no  living  man  had  a  right  to 
call  me  a  thief.  I  said  to  him  straight,  *  I 
won't  fall  in  till  I  get  my  extra,  and  I  'm. 
not  a  thief,  and  no  man  can  call  me  one, 
and  no  man  can  rob  me  of  my  just 
dues.*  He  turned  pale,  and  said  *  Fall 
in,  there ' ;  I  said,  *  I  won't  fall  in  till  I  get 
my  dues.' 

**  With  that  he  raised  his  hand  as  a 
signal,  and  the  two  guards  behind  him 
covered  me  with  their  rifles,  and  a  guard 
on  the  west  wall,  and  one  on  the  north 
wall,  and  one  on  the  portico  in  front  of 
the  arsenal,  all  covered  me  with  rifles* 
The  captain  turned  to  a  trusty  and  told 
him  to  call  the  warden.  The  warden 
came  out,  and  the  captain  told  him  I  was 
trying  to  run  double  on  my  extra,  and  said 
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I  was  impudent  and  insubordinate,  and 
refused  to  fall  in.  The  warden  said, 
'  Drop  that  and  fall  in.'  I  told  him  I 
wouldn't  fall  in.  1  said  I  hadn't  ran 
double,  that  I  hadn't  got  my  extra,  and 
that  I  would  stay  there  till  I  died  before 
I  would  be  robbed  of  it.  He  asked  the 
captain  if  there  wasn't  some  mistake,  and 
the  captain  looked  at  his  book  and 
said  there  was  no  mistake ;   he  said  he 


me  standing  there.  Then  he  totd  two 
guards  to  take  me  to  the  cells.  They  came 
and  took  hold  of  me,  and  I  threw  them  off 
as  if  they  were  babies.  Then  more  guards 
came  up,  and  one  of  them  hit  me  over  the 
head  with  a  club,  and  I  fell.  And  then. 
Sir  " — here  the  convict's  voice  fell  to  a 
whisper — "  and  then  he  told  them  to  take 
me  to  the  dungeon." 
The  sharp,  steady  glitter  of  the  convict's 
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remembered  me  when  I  came  up  and  got 
the  tobacco,  and  he  saw  me  fall  into  the 
new  line,  but  he  didn't  see  me  get  back  in 
the  old  line.  The  warden  didn't  ask  the 
other  men  if  they  saw  me  get  my  tobacco 
and  slip  back  into  the  old  line.  He  just 
ordered  me  to  fall  in.  I  told  him  I  would 
die  before  I  would  do  that.  I  said  I  wanted 
my  just  dues  and  no  more,  and  I  asked 
him  to  call  on  the  other  men  in  line  to 
prove  that  I  hadn't  been  up, 

"  He  said,  '  That 's  enough  of  this.'    He 
sent  all  the  other  men  to  the  cells,  and  left 


eyes  failed,  and  hehunghis  head  and  looked 
despairingly  at  the  floor. 

"Go  on,"  said  the  chairman. 

"They  took  me  to  the  dungeon.  Sir. 
Did  you  ever  see  the  dungeon  ?" 

"  Perhaps  ;  but  you  may  tell  us  about  it." 

The  cold,  steady  gleam  returned  to  the 
convict's  eyes  as  he  fixed  them  upon  the 
chairman. 

"There  are  several  little  rooms  in  the 
dungeon.  The  one  they  put  me  in  was 
about  five  by  eight.  It  has  steel  walls  and 
ceiling  and  a  granite  floor.  The  only  light 
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that  comes  in  passes  through  a  slit  in  the 
door.  The  slit  is  an  inch  wide  and  five 
inches  long.  It  doesn't  give  much  light, 
because  the  door  is  thick.  It 's  about 
four  inches  thick,  and  is  made  of  oak  and 
sheet-steel,  bolted  through.  The  slit  runs 
this  way" — ^making  a  horizontal  motion 
in  the  air — "  and  it  is  four  inches  above 
my  eyes  when  I  stand  on  tiptoe.  And  I 
can't  look  out  at  the  factory  wall  forty  feet 
away  unless  I  hook  my  fingers  in  the  slit 
and  pull  myself  up." 

He  stopped  and  regarded  his  hands, 
the  peculiar  appearance  of  which  we  all 
had  observed.  The  ends  of  the  fingers 
were  uncommonly  thick ;  they  were  red 
and  swollen,  and  the  knuckles  were 
curiously  marked  with  deep  white  scars. 

"  Well,  Sir,  there  wasn't  anything  at 
all  in  the  dungeon,  but  they  gave  me  a 
blanket,  and  they  put  me  on  bread  and 
water.  That 's  all  they  ever  give  you  in 
the  dungeon.  They  bring  the  bread  and 
water  once  a  day,  and  that  is  at  night, 
because  if  they  come  in  the  daytime  it  lets 
in  the  light. 

"  The  next  night  after  they  put  me  in — 
it  was  Sunday  night — the  warden  came 
with  the  guard  and  asked  me  if  I  was  all 
right.  I  said  1  was.  He  said,  *  Will  you 
behave  yourself  ^nd  go  to  work  to- 
morrow ?  '  I  said,  *  No,  Sir  ;  I  won't  go 
to  work  till  I  get  what  is  due  me.'  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said,  *Very 
well ;  maybe  you  '11  change  your  mind 
after  you  have  been  in  here  a  week.' 

"They  kept  me  there  a  week.  The 
next  Sunday  night  the  warden  came  and 
said,  *Are  you  ready  to  go  to  work  to- 
morrow ? '  and  I  said,  *  No  ;  I  will  not  go 
to  work  till  I  get  what  is  due  me.'  " 

The  chairman  interrupted.  "  Did  you 
not  reflect,"  he  asked,  **  that  these  officers 
would  not  have  stooped  to  rob  you  ?  that 
it  was  through  some  mistake  they  withheld 
your  tobacco,  and  that  in  any  event  you 
had  a  choice  of  two  things  to  lose — one  a 
plug  of  tobacco,  and  the  other  seven  years 
of  freedom  ?" 

**  But  they  angered  me  and  hurt  me. 
Sir,  by  calling  me  a  thief,  and  they  threw 
me  in  a  dungeon  like  a  beast.  ...  I  was 
standing  for  my  rights,  and  my  rights  were 


my  manhood  :  and  that  is  something  a 
man  can  carry  sound  to  the  grave,  whether 
he  's  bond  or  free,  weak  or  powerful,  rich 
or  poor." 

*'  Well,  after  you  refused  to  go  to  work 
what  did  the  warden  do  .'* " 

The  convict,  although  tremendous  excite- 
ment must  have  surged  and  boiled  within 
him,  slowly,  deliberately,  and  weakly  came 
to  his  feet.  He  placed  his  right  foot  on 
the  chair,  and  rested  his  right  elbow  on 
the  raised  knee.  The  index  finger  of  his 
right  hand,  pointing  to  the  chairman  and 
moving  slightly  to  lend  emphasis  to  his 
narrative,  was  the  only  thing  that  modified 
the  rigid  immobility  of  his  figure.  Without 
a  single  change  in  the  pitch  or  modulation 
of  his  voice,  never  hurrying,  but  speaking 
with  the  slow  and  dreary  monotony  with 
which  he  had  begun,  he  nevertheless — 
partly  by  reason  of  these  evidences  of  h^s 
incredible  self-control — made  a  formidable 
picture  as  he  proceeded  : 

"When  I  told  him  that.  Sir,  he  said 
he  'd  take  me  to  the  ladder  and  see  if  he 
couldn't  make  me  change  my  mind.  .  .  . 
Yes,  Sir ;  he  said  he  'd  take  me  to  the 
ladder."  (Here  there  was  a  long  pause.) 
"And  a  human  being,  with  flesh  on  my 
bones  and  the  heart  of  a  man  in  my  body. 
The  other  warden  hadn't  tried  to  break 
my  spirit  on  the  ladder.  He  did  break  it, 
though  ;  he  broke  it  clear  to  the  bottom 
of  the  man  inside  of  me  ;  but  he  did  it 
with  a  human  word,  and  not  with  the  dun- 
geon and  the  ladder.  I  didn't  believe  the 
warden  when  he  said  he  would  take  me 
to  the  ladder.  I  couldn't  imagine  myself 
alive  and  put  through  at  the  ladder,  and  I 
couldn't  imagine  any  human  being  who 
could  find  the  heart  to  put  me  through.  If 
I  had  believed  him  I  would  have  strangled 
him  then  and  there,  and  got  my  body  full 
of  lead  while  doing  it.  No,  Sir ;  I  could 
not  believe  it. 

"  And  then  he  iold  me  to  come  on.  I 
went  with  him  and  the  guards.  He  brought 
me  to  the  ladder.  I  had  never  seen  it 
before.  It  was  a  heavy  wooden  ladder, 
leaned  against  the  wall,  and  the  bottom 
was  bolted  to  the  floor  and  the  top  to  the 
wall.  A  whip  was  on  the  floor."  (Again 
there  was  a  pause.)     "  The  warden  told 
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me  to  strip,  Sir,  and  I  stripped.  .  .  .  And 
still  I  didn't  believe  he  would  whip  me.  I 
thought  he  just  wanted  to  scare  me. 

**  Then  he  told  me  to  face  up  to  the 
ladder.  I  did  so,  and  reached  my  arms  up 
to  the  straps.  They  strapped  my  arms  to 
the  ladder,  and  stretched  so  hard  that  they 
pulled  me  up  clear  of  the  floor.  Then 
they  strapped  my  legs  to  the  ladder.  The 
warden  then  picked  up  the  whip.  He  said 
to  me,  *  I  *11  give  you  one  more  chance : 
will  you  go  to  work  to-morrow  ?  *  I  said, 
*  No ;  I  won*t  go  to  work  till  I  get  my 
•dues.'  *  Very  well,*  said  he,  *  you  '11  get 
your  dues  now.'  And  then  he  stepped 
back  and  raised  the  whip.  I  turned  my 
head  and  looked  at  him,  and  I  could  see 
it  in  his  eyes  that  he  meant  to  strike.  .  .  . 
And  when  I  saw  that,  Sir,  I  felt  that 
something  inside  of  me  Mas  about  to 
burst." 

The  convict  paused  to  gather  up  his 
strength  for  the  crisis  of  his  story,  yet  not 
in  the  least  particular  did  he  change  his 
position,  the  slight  movement  of  his  point- 
ing finger,  the  steady  gleam  of  his  eye,  or 
the  slow  monotony  of  his  speech.  I  had 
never  witnessed  any  scene  so  dramatic  as 
this,  and  yet  all  was  absolutely  simple  and 
unintentional.  I  had  been  thrilled  by  the 
^eatest  actors,  as  with  matchless  skill 
they  gave  rein  to  their  genius  in  tragic 
situations  ;  but  how  inconceivably  tawdry 
and  cheap  such  pictures  seemed  in  com- 
parison with  this !  The  claptrap  of  the 
music,  the  lights,  the  posing,  the  wry 
faces,  the  gasps,  lunges,  staggerings,  rolling 
eyes — how  flimsy  and  colourless,  how 
mocking  and  grotesque,  they  all  appeared 
beside  this  simple,  uncouth,  but  genuine 
expression  of  immeasurable  agony  I 

The  stenographer  held  his  pencil  poised 
above  the  paper,  and  wrote  no  more. 

"  And  then  the  whip  came  down  across 
my  back.  The  something  inside  of  me 
twisted  hard  and  then  broke  wide  open, 
and  went  pouring  all  through  me  like 
melted  iron.  It  was  a  hard  fight  to  keep 
my  head  clear,  but  I  did  it.  And  then  I 
said  to  the  warden  this :  *  You  've  struck 
me  with  a  whip  in  cold  blood.  You've 
tied  me  up  hand  and  foot  to  whip  me  like 
a  dog.     Well,  whip  me  then,  till  you  fill 


your  belly  with  it.  You  are  a  coward. 
You  are  lower  and  meaner  and  cowardlier 
than  the  lowest  and  meanest  dog  that  ever 
yelped  when  his  master  kicked  him.  You 
were  bom  a  coward.  Cowards  will  lie  and 
steal,  and  you  are  the  same  as  a  thief  and 
liar.  No  hound  would  own  you  for  a 
friend.  Whip  me  hard  and  long,  you 
coward.  Whip  me,  I  say.  See  how  good 
a  coward  feels  when  he  ties  up  a  man  and 
whips  him  like  a  dog.  Whip  me  till  the 
last  breath  quits  my  body ;  if  you  leave  me 
alive  I  will  kill  you  for  this.' 

**  His  face  got  white.  He  asked  me  if 
I  meant  that,  and  I  said,  *  Yes,  before  God 
I  do.'  Then  he  took  the  whip  in  both 
hands  and  came  down  with  all  his  might." 

**  That  was  nearly  two  years  ago,"  said 
the  chairman.  "You  would  not  kill  him 
now,  would  you  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  will  kill  him  if  I  get  a  chance  ; 
and  I  feel  it  in  me  that  the  chance  will 
come." 

•*  Well,  proceed." 

"  He  kept  on  whipping  me.  He  whipped 
me  with  all  the  strength  of  both  hands.  I 
could  feel  the  broken  skin  curl  up  on  my 
back,  and  when  my  head  got  too  heavy  to 
hold  it  straight  it  hung  down,  and  I  saw 
the  blood  on  my  legs  and  dripping  off  my 
toes  into  a  pool  of  it  on  the  floor.  Some- 
thing was  straining  and  twisting  inside  of 
me  again.  My  back  didn't  hurt  much  ;  it 
was  the  thing  twisting  inside  of  me  that 
hurt.  I  counted  the  lashes,  and  when  I 
counted  to  twenty-eight  the  twisting  got 
so  hard  that  it  choked  me  and  blinded 
me  ....  and  when  I  woke  up  I  was  in 
the  dungeon  again,  and  the  doctor  had  my 
back  all  plastered  up,  and  he  was  kneeling 
beside  me,  feeling  my  pulse." 

"And  you  have  been  in  the  dungeon 
ever  since  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Sir  ;  but  I  don't  mind  that." 

"  How  long  ?  " 

"  Twenty -three  months." 

"  On  bread  and  water  ?  " 

**  Yes  ;  but  that  was  all  I  wanted." 

"  Have  you  reflected  that  so  long  as  you 
harbour  a  determination  to  kill  the  warden 
you  may  be  kept  in  the  dungeon  ?  You 
can't  live  much  longer  there,  and  if  you 
die  there  you  will  never  find  the  chance 
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you  want.  If  you  say  you  will  not  kill  the 
warden  he  may  return  you  to  the  cells." 

"  But  that  would  be  a  lie,  Sir ;  I  will  get 
a  chance  to  kill  him  if  I  go  to  the  cells.  I 
would  rather  die  in  the  dungeon  than  be 
a  liar  and  sneak.  If  you  send  me  to  the 
cells  I  will  kill  him.  But  I  will  kill  him 
without  that.  I  will  kill  him,  Sir.  .  .  . 
And  he  knows  it." 

Without  concealment,  but  open,  deli- 
berate, and  implacable,  thus  in  the  wrecked 
frame  of  a  man,  so  close  that  we  could 
have  touched  it,  stood  Murder — not  bocist- 
ful,  but  relentless  as  death. 

"Apart  from  weakness,  is  your  health 
good  ?  "  asked  the  chairman. 

"Oh,  it's  good  enough,"  wearily 
answered  the  convict.  "  Sometimes  the 
twisting  comes  on,  but  when  I  wake  up 
after  it  I  'm  all  right." 

The  prison  surgeon,  under  the  chair- 
man's direction,  put  his  ear  to  the 
convict's  chest,  and  then  went  over  and 
whispered  to  the  chairman. 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  that  gentleman. 
"  Now,  take  this  man  to  the  hospital.  Put 
him  to  bed  where  the  sun  will  shine  on 
him,  and  give  him  the  most  nourishing 
food." 

The  convict,  giving  no  heed  to  this, 
shambled  out  with  a  guard  and  the 
surgeon. 

The  warden  sat  alone  in  the  prison 
office  with  No.  14,208.  That  he  at  last 
should  have  been  brought  face  to  face,  and 
alone,  with  the  man  whom  he  had  deter- 
mined to  kill,  perplexed  the  convict.  He 
was  not  manacled  ;  the  door  was  locked, 
and  the  key  lay  on  the  table  between  the 
two  men.  Three  weeks  in  the  hospital 
had  proved  beneficial,  but  a  deathly  pallor 
was  still  in  his  face. 

**  The  action  of  the  directors  three  weeks 
ago,"  said  the  warden,  "made  my  resign- 
ation necessary.  I  have  awaited  the 
appointment  of  my  successor,  who  is  now 
in  charge.  I  leave  the  prison  to-day.  In 
the  meantime,  I  have  something  to  tell 
you  that  will  interest  you.  A  few  days  ago 
a  man  who  was  discharged  from  the  prison 
last  year  read  what  the  papers  have 
published  recently  about  your  case,  and  he 


has  written  to  me  confessing  that  it  was 
he  who  got  your  tobacco  from  the  captain 
of  the  guard.  His  name  is  Salter,  and  he 
looks  very  much  like  you.  He  had  got  his 
own  extra,  and  when  he  came  up  again  and 
called  for  yours  the  captain,  thinking  it 
was  you,  gave  it  to  him.  There  was  no 
intention  on  the  captain's  part  to  rob  you."^ 

The  convict  gasped  and  leaned  forward 
eagerly. 

"  Until  the  receipt  of  this  letter,"  re- 
sumed the  warden.  "  I  had  opposed  the 
movement  which  had  been  started  for 
your  pardon  ;  but  when  this  letter  came  I 
recommended  your  pardon,  and  it  has 
been  granted.  Besides,  you  have  a  serious 
heart  trouble.  So  you  are  now  discharged 
from  the  prison." 

The  convict  stared  and  leaned  back 
speechless.  His  eyes  shone  with  a  strange, 
glassy  expression,  and  his  white  teeth 
glistened  ominously  between  his  parted 
lips.  Yet  a  certain  painful  softness 
tempered  the  iron  in  his  face. 

"  The  stage  will  leave  for  the  station  in 
four  hours,"  continued  the  warden.  "  You 
have  made  certain  threats  against  my  life." 
The  warden  paused  ;  then,  in  a  voice  that 
slightly  wavered  from  emotion,  he  con- 
tinued, "  I  shall  not  permit  your  intentions 
in  that  regard — for  I  care  nothing  about 
them — to  prevent  me  from  discharging  a 
duty  which,  as  from  one  man  to  another, 
I  owe  you.  I  have  treated  you  with  a 
cruelty  the  enormity  of  which  I  now  com- 
prehend. I  thought  I  was  right.  My 
fatal  mistake  was  in  not  understanding 
your  nature.  I  misconstrued  your  conduct 
from  the  beginning,  and  in  doing  so  1 
have  laid  upon  my  conscience  a  burden 
which  will  embitter  the  remaining  years  of 
my  life.  I  would  do  anything  in  my  power, 
if  it  were  not  too  late,  to  atone  for  the 
wrong  I  have  done  you.  If,  before  I  sent 
you  to  the  dungeon,  I  could  have  under- 
stood the  wrong  and  foreseen  its  conse- 
quences, I  would  cheerfully  have  taken 
my  own  life  rather  than  raised  a  hand 
against  you.  The  lives  of  us  both  have 
been  wrecked  ;  but  your  suffering  is  in  the 
past — mine  is  present,  and  will  cease  only 
with  my  life.  For  my  life  is  a  curse,  and 
I  prefer  not  to  keep  it." 


As  long  as  hereditary  honours  obtain 
there  will  always  be   "romances" 
in  the  Peerage,  from  the  simple  fact  that 


great-uncle,  Thomas  Fraser  of  Beaufort, 
and  ultimately  heki  by  his  son. the  notorious 
Simon,  who,  as  related  in  these  pages  last 
month,  was  beheaded  at  the  Tower.  Now 
Mr.  Fraser  tells  us  that  Simon  had  an  elder 
brother,  Alexander,  who  fled  to  Wales 
because  he  had  killed  a  piper,  and  bec'.me 
a  miner  there.  ^Ir.  Fraser,  as  his  great- 
grandson,  maintains  that  he  ought  to  be 
Lord  Lovat,  because  when  the  Cronn 
deprived  Simon  of  his  titles  they  were 
robbing  him  of  that  which  he  had  not. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  if  Mr.  Fraser 
were  successful  in  his  prolonged  suit.  Lord 
Lovat  would  still  be  Lord  Lovat,  because 
he  holds  a  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom 
(created  in  1837),  ivhereas  Mr.  Fraser 
would  hold  only  the  Scotch  title. 

"A  Romance  of  the  Peerage"  is  billed 
by  the    evening  papers  the   moment   an 
nobleman,    and    the 


Norman  blood  and  Norman  aspirations 
are  not  necessarily  connected.  The  past 
year  furnished  a  fair  number  of  the 
aforesaid  romances.  But  for  the  decision 
of  the  Edinburgh  Court  of  Session,  a 
commoner,  who  has  hitherto  not  lived  in 
marble  halls,  might  be  Lord  Lovat;  for 
Mr.  John  Fraser,  of  Lovat  Lodge, 
Harrington  Square.  London,  once  more 
brought  up  his  claim  to  the  Scotch  peerage 
of  the  Lovats.  The  present  Lord  Lovat, 
who  was  born  in  1871,  and  has  served  in 
the  Cameron  Highlanders  and  the  Life 
Guards,  is  descended  from  the  second  son 
of  the  fifth  Lord  Lovat,  whereas  Mr.  Fraser 
claims  descent  from  the  eldest  son  of  that 
nobleman.  When  the  eleventh  Lord  Lovat 
died,  in  1696,  the  title  was  claimed  by  his 
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HOW    TO     REACH     KLONDIKE. 

BF  ONE  WHO  HAS  BEEN  FIFTEEN  TIMES  TO  THE  PACIFIC  SLOPE, 


IF  ever  Nature  set  herself  the  task  of 
constructing  an  escapeless  fly-trap 
•wherein  to  catch  curiously  deluded  speci- 
mens of  the  human  race,  she  achieved 
that  feat  when,  by  a  crafty  disposal  of  her 
mightiest  forces  —  volcanic,  glacial,  and 
•erosion — she  baited  a  nameless  tributary 
•of  the  Yukon  River,  in  the  most  inaccessible 
•corner  of  North-Western  America,  with 
the  lure  now  attracting  thousands  of 
feverishly  excited  goldseekers  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe. 

It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  no  gold- 
mining  district  ever  before  discovered  is 
50  unapproachable  and  so  beset  with 
■dangers.  The  first  stroke  of  the  dis- 
■coverer's  pick,  it  is  said,  laid  bare  a  nugget 
of  virgin  gold,  but  it  also  started  a 
gigantic  **  God's  Acre."  *  Even  if  the 
prediction  that  hundreds,  if  not  thousands, 
will  starve  to  death  this  winter  does  not 
become  fulfilled,  owing  to  the  reported 
impossibility  of  any  considerable  number 
of  men  reaching  the  spot,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  scores  upon  scores  of  prospectors 
inexperienced  in  the  dangers  peculiar  to 
travel  in  this  region,  and  as  ill-provided 


*  Curiously  enough,  a  question  has  already 
arisen  concerning  the  person  or  persons  who  first 
discovered  the  Klondike  gold-field.  According  to 
the  best  possible  authority,  William  Ogihie, 
F.R.G.S.,  the  famous  Canadian  surveyor  of  the 
Alaskan  boundary  line,  and  who,  if  ne  did  not 
actually  discover  this  auriferous  river,  was  certainly 
the  man  whose  astronomical  observation  definitely 
settled  that  Klondike  Is  on  British  soil,  states  that 
the  discoverers  were  three  miners,  Henderson, 
Swanson,  and  Morrison,  who  washed  the  first  pan 
on  what  Is  now  Giold  Bottom  in  July  1896.  Accord- 
to  other  information,  a  man  called  Cormack  was 
the  miner  who  first  stumbled  upon  the  diggings  in 
August  1896. 
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with  the  means  of  withstanding  cold  and 
hunger  as  they  are  physically  unfit  to 
cope  with  the  extreme  hardships  of  that 
vocation,  will  leave  their  bones  in  name- 
less graves,  or  be  dashed  to  pieces  in 
the  gloomy  caiions  and  terrific  rapids  of 
the  Upper  Yukon. 

A  brief  topographical  explanation  is 
necessary  in  order  to  understand  why  it  is 
that  the  invader  of  the  Klondike  has  to 
face  quite  unusual  dangers  and  risks.  The 
stream  t  after  which  the  new  discoveries 
have  been  named  is  a  tributary  of  the 
Yukon,  and  joins  it  between  five  and  six 
hundred  miles  from  the  Yukon's  source. 
A  few  miles  down  stream  from  where  they 
meet  is  Fort  Reliance,  below  which,  again, 
the  141st  meridian,  which  here  forms  the 
boundary  between  Alaska  and  Canada, 
separates  British  possessions  from  the 
happy  purchase  made  a  generation  ago  by 
the  United  States  of  America  from  Russia. 
Consequently,  Klondike  and  its  several 
rich  tributaries  are  well  on  English  soil,  a 
fact  American  papers  like  to  forget.  A 
glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  by  far 
the  shortest  way  to  Klondike  is  to  take 
steamer  at  Victoria,  proceed  along  the 
much  indented  Pacific  littoral  to  the  fjord 
called  Lynn  Canal,  at  the  extreme  point  of 
which  an  overland  journey  of  forty  miles 
brings  one  to  a  chain  of  lakes  which  are 
the  source  of  the  Yukon.  From  there  a 
jouaiej  of  nearly  six  hundred  miles 
down  the  swift  Yukon  lands  you  at 
Dawson  City,  on  the  Klondike  River,  the 


t  On  Schwatka*s   map  the   Klondike  or   Clon- 
dyke  is  called  Deer  River. 
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IN   THE    PUBLIC    EVK. 


first  appearance  nine  years  ago  in  "Alice 
in  Wonderland."  Her  eldest  sister,  Violet, 
created  great  attention  by  her  clever  work 
with  her  husband,  .Mr.  .\rthur  Bourchier, 
during  his  tenancy  of  the  Royalty  Theatre. 
Her  youngest  sister,  Angela,  is  a  charm- 
ing violinist,  and  made  her  first  public 
appearance,  in  her  nati\e  Exeter,  at  the 
age  of  ten. 

A  great  deal  is  being  written  about  a 
new  poet  in  Italy,  Ada  Negri,  who  has 
attracted  much  attention  by  her  books 
called  "  Tempeste  "  and  "  Fatalita."  Born 
to  poverty  in  the  north  of  Italy,  she 
became  a  schoolmistress  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  writing  verse  in  her  spare  time. 
A  year  and  a  half  ago  she  married,  and 
got  rid  of  her  material  difficulties.  Will 
that  check  her  poetic  gifts  ? 

The  production  of"  The  Little  Minister  " 
at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  has,  at  least, 
introduced  Londoners  to  as  trim  a  Scotch 
girl  as  one  could  wish.  This  is  Miss  Mary 
Alackenzie,  who  plays  the  part  of  Jean. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Sir  A.  C,  Mackenzie, 
whose  father  was  connected  with  the 
Theatre  Royal  in  Edinburgh,  where  she  was 
bom.  She  spent  most  of  her  childhood  in 
Italy,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  entered 


the  Royal  Academy  of  JIusic,  of  which 
her  father  is  the  Principal.  Two  years 
ago  she  took    to  the   stage,   under   the 


educative  influence   of   Mr.   Ben    Greet, 

playing  in  his  repertoire  of  Shaksperean 
plays  and  in  "The  Sign  of  the  Cross." 
Aliss  Mackenzie  is  a  clever  musician,  an 
expert  linguist,  and  a  facile  fencer. 

Sir  Henry  Irving's  two  sons  have  been 
acting  for  some  years,  but  neither  has 
been  in  ihe  public  eye  so  prominently  as 
now.  The  elder,  Mr.  Harry  B.  Irving, 
has  made  his  first  real  hit  as  an  actor  as 
the  bad  young  man  in  "The  Tree  of 
Knowledge"  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre; 
and  he  will  shortly  make  his  d6but  as  a 
writer  with  a  study  of  Judge  Jeffreys. 
Bom  in  1870.  he  was  educated  at  Marl- 
borough and  New  College,  Oxford,  taking 
his  degree  and  proceeding  to  the  Bar.  As 
an  undergraduate  he  had  proved  the 
doctrine  of  heredity,  for  he  figured  as 
Stratford  in  Browning's  tragedy  and  as 
King  John,  In  the  autumn  of  i8gi 
he  finally  adopted  the  stage  as  his  life's 
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HOW    TO     REACH     KLONDIKE. 

£y  ONE  WHO  HAS  BEEN  FIFTEEN  TIMES  TO  THE  PACIFIC  SLOPE. 


IF  ever  Nature  set  herself  the  task  of 
constructing  an  escapeless  fly-trap 
•wherein  to  catch  curiously  deluded  speci- 
mens of  the  human  race,  she  achieved 
that  feat  when,  by  a  crafty  disposal  of  her 
mightiest  forces  —  volcanic,  glacial,  and 
•erosion — she  baited  a  nameless  tributary 
of  the  Yukon  River,  in  the  most  inaccessible 
comer  of  North-Western  America,  with 
the  lure  now  attracting  thousands  of 
feverishly  excited  goldseekers  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe. 

It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  no  gold- 
mining  district  ever  before  discovered  is 
so  unapproachable  and  so  beset  with 
■dangers.  The  first  stroke  of  the  dis- 
coverer's pick,  it  is  said,  laid  bare  a  nugget 
of  virgin  gold,  but  it  also  started  a 
^gantic  **  God's  Acre."  *  Even  if  the 
prediction  that  hundreds,  if  not  thousands, 
will  starve  to  death  this  winter  does  not 
become  fulfilled,  owing  to  the  reported 
impossibility  of  any  considerable  number 
of  men  reaching  the  spot,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  scores  upon  scores  of  prospectors 
inexperienced  in  the  dangers  peculiar  to 
travel  in  this  region,  and  as  ill-provided 


•  Curiously  enough,  a  question  has  already 
arisen  concerning  the  person  or  persons  who  first 
discovered  the  Klondike  gold-field.  According  to 
the  best  possible  authority,  William  Ogilvie, 
P.R.G.S.,  the  famous  Canadian  surveyor  of  the 
Alaskan  boundary  line,  and  who,  if  he  did  not 
■actually  discover  this  auriferous  river,  was  certainly 
the  man  whose  astronomical  obser\ation  definitely 
settled  that  Klondike  is  on  British  soil,  states  that 
the  discoverers  were  three  miners,  Henderson, 
Swanson,  and  Morrison,  who  washed  the  first  pan 
on  what  Is  now  Gold  Bottom  in  July  1896.  Accord- 
to  other  information,  a  man  called  Cormack  was 
the  miner  who  first  stumbled  upon  the  diggings  in 
August  1896. 
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with  the  means  of  withstanding  cold  and 
hunger  as  they  are  physically  unfit  to 
cope  with  the  extreme  hardships  of  that 
vocation,  will  leave  their  bones  in  name- 
less graves,  or  be  dashed  to  pieces  in 
the  gloomy  canons  and  terrific  rapids  of 
the  Upper  Yukon. 

A  brief  topographical  explanation  is 
necessary  in  order  to  understand  why  it  is 
that  the  invader  of  the  Klondike  has  to 
face  quite  unusual  dangers  and  risks.  The 
stream  t  after  which  the  new  discoveries 
have  been  named  is  a  tributary  of  the 
Yukon,  and  joins  it  between  ^wc  and  six 
hundred  miles  from  the  Yukon's  source. 
A  few  miles  down  stream  from  where  they 
meet  is  Fort  Reliance,  below  which,  again, 
the  141st  meridian,  which  here  forms  the 
boundary  between  Alaska  and  Canada, 
separates  British  possessions  from  the 
happy  purchase  made  a  generation  ago  by 
the  United  States  of  America  from  Russia. 
Consequently,  Klondike  and  its  several 
rich  tributaries  are  well  on  English  soil,  a 
fact  American  papers  like  to  forget.  A 
glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  by  far 
the  shortest  way  to  Klondike  is  to  take 
steamer  at  Victoria,  proceed  along  the 
much  indented  Pacific  littoral  to  the  fjord 
called  Lynn  Canal,  at  the  extreme  point  of 
which  an  overland  journey  of  forty  miles 
brings  one  to  a  chain  of  lakes  which  are 
the  source  of  the  Yukon.  From  there  a 
journey  of  nearly  six  hundred  miles 
down  the  swift  Yukon  lands  you  at 
Dawson  City,  on  the  Klondike  River,  the 


t  On  Schwatka's   map  the   Klondike  or  Clon< 
dvke  is  called  Deer  River. 
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HOW    TO     REACH     KLONDIKE. 

^y  ONE  WHO  HAS  BEEN  FIFTEEN  TIMES  TO  THE  PACIFIC  SLOPE. 


IF  ever  Nature  set  herself  the  task  of 
constructing  an  escapeless  fly-trap 
-wherein  to  catch  curiously  deluded  speci- 
mens of  the  human  race,  she  achieved 
that  feat  when,  by  a  crafty  disposal  of  her 
mightiest  forces  —  volcanic,  glacial,  and 
•erosion — she  baited  a  nameless  tributary 
of  the  Yukon  River,  in  the  most  inaccessible 
corner  of  North-Western  America,  with 
the  lure  now  attracting  thousands  of 
feverishly  excited  gold  seekers  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe. 

It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  no  gold- 
mining  district  ever  before  discovered  is 
so  unapproachable  and  so  beset  with 
•dangers.  The  first  stroke  of  the  dis- 
coverer's pick,  it  is  said,  laid  bare  a  nugget 
of  virgin  gold,  but  it  also  started  a 
:gigantic  **  God's  Acre."  *  Even  if  the 
prediction  that  hundreds,  if  not  thousands, 
will  starve  to  death  this  winter  does  not 
become  fulfilled,  owing  to  the  reported 
impossibility  of  any  considerable  number 
of  men  reaching  the  spot,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  scores  upon  scores  of  prospectors 
inexperienced  in  the  dangers  peculiar  to 
travel  in  this  region,  and  as  ill-provided 


*  Curiously  enough,  a  question  has  already 
arisen  concerning  the  person  or  persons  who  first 
discovered  the  Klondike  gold-field.  According  to 
the  best  possible  authority,  William  Ogilvie, 
F.R.G.S.,  the  famous  Canadian  surveyor  of  the 
Alaskan  boundary  line,  and  who,  if  he  did  not 
actually  discover  this  auriferous  river,  was  certainly 
the  man  whose  astronomical  observation  definitely 
rsettled  that  Klondike  Ls  on  British  soil,  states  that 
the  discoverers  were  three  miners,  Henderson, 
Swanson,  and  Morrison,  who  washed  the  first  pan 
on  what  is  now  Gold  Bottom  in  July  1896.  Accord- 
to  other  information,  a  man  called  Cormack  was 
the  miner  who  first  stumbled  upon  the  diggings  in 
August  1896. 
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with  the  means  of  withstanding  cold  and 
hunger  as  they  are  physically  unfit  to 
cope  with  the  extreme  hardships  of  that 
vocation,  will  leave  their  bones  in  name- 
less graves,  or  be  dashed  to  pieces  in 
the  gloomy  canons  and  terrific  rapids  of 
the  Upper  Yukon. 

A  brief  topographical  explanation  is 
necessary  in  order  to  understand  why  it  is 
that  the  invader  of  the  Klondike  has  to 
face  quite  unusual  dangers  and  risks.  The 
stream  t  after  which  the  new  discoveries 
have  been  named  is  a  tributary  of  the 
Yukon,  and  joins  it  between  five  and  six 
hundred  miles  from  the  Yukon's  source. 
A  few  miles  down  stream  from  where  they 
meet  is  Fort  Reliance,  below  which,  again, 
the  141st  meridian,  which  here  forms  the 
boundary  between  Alaska  and  Canada, 
separates  British  possessions  from  the 
happy  purchase  made  a  generation  ago  by 
the  United  Scates  of  America  from  Russia- 
Consequently,  Klondike  and  its  several 
rich  tributaries  are  well  on  English  soil,  a 
fact  American  papers  like  to  forget.  A 
glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  by  far 
the  shortest  way  to  Klondike  is  to  take 
steamer  at  Victoria,  proceed  along  the 
much  indented  Pacific  littoral  to  the  fjord 
called  Lynn  Canal,  at  the  extreme  point  of 
which  an  overland  journey  of  forty  miles 
brings  one  to  a  chain  of  lakes  which  are 
the  source  of  the  Yukon.  From  there  a 
joumey  of  nearly  six  hundred  miles 
down  the  swift  Yukon  lands  you  at 
Dawson  City,  on  the  Klondike  River,  the 


f  On  Schwatka's  map  the   Klondike  or   Clon- 
dyke  is  called  Deer  River. 
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miles  long  Lake  Lindeman  was  the  first 

open    Yukon    water    he    met  with    after 

crossing  the  watershed. 

As  to  the  latter,  it  is  perhaps  best  to 

explain  that  the  sinly-miles  long  ry/rd 
called  Lynn  Canal  "forks"  at  the  head,  the 
westerly  branch  being  called  the  Chilcat, 


other,  b  k-?s  steep  and  lower  by  some 
1 250  feet;  and  thirdly,  the  Chifcoot  Inlet 
route,  now  known  as  the  Dyea  route,  which 
takes  the  traveller  over  the  Dyea  or  Perrier 
Pass,  to  which  Schwatka,  who  followed 
it  when  making  his  famous  exploration  of 
the  Yukon  Rirer  in  1883,  gives  a  height 


the  easterly  the  Chilcoot  Inlet.  Streams 
with  very  rapid  currents  put  in  at  the 
head  of  each  inlet,  and  the  three  alternate 
routes  follow  up  these  narrow  gorges 
towards  their  sources  on  the  steep  slopes 
of  the  t>vo  or,  to  be  quite  correct,  three 
pnss<-s:  the  Chilcat  Inlet  route,  now 
belter  known  as  the  Skajfway  route,  so 
called  after  the  "  City  "  and  landing-place 
of  steamers ;  then  the  White  Pass,  which 
route,  though  some  miles  longer  than  the 


over  the  Pacific  of  +140  feet.*    The  three 
routes  meet  at  the  lakes. 

The  distance  between  Pacific  water 
and  the  lakes  is  compiratively  short, 
hardly  more  than  thirty  miles  as  the  crow 
(lies,  but  so  impassable  are  many  of  these 
miles  that  even  well-equipped  outfits  take 
three  weeks  to  cover  it,  and  in  some  cases 
parties  were  reported  to  have  taken  two 


*  On  his  map  4 


o  feet  is 


larked  u  the  allilode. 
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months  in  making  Lake  Lindctnan.  All  was  only  when  Lake  Lindeman  n-as 
the  passes  are  above  timber-line,  and  reached  that  Schwatka  found  arboreal 
are    covered    all    the   year    round    with      growth,  though  to  judge  from  late  accounts. 


[iLES  caRok.  iewm  river. 

a  Phslasra^k  ij  Mr.  C.  S.  Baru; 


expanses  of   ice    and   snow,  even  Crater  trees  of  sufliciently  large  size  to  whip-saw 

Lake,   sorhe    distance    below    the    height  into  boards  for  boat-building  have  become 

of  land,  has  not  a  bush  or  other  sign  of  vcp'  scarce  round  that  sheet  of  water. 

vegetation   round    its  Arctic   shores.      It  This   boat-building    is   the   next  thing 
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that  faces  the  unfortunate  traveller  when 
he  has  at  last  scaled  the  mountain  barrier, 
and  has  got  his  provisions  "  packed  "  over 
by  Indians  or  by  the  white  packers.  As 
not  a  single  craft  returns  when  once  it 
has  entered  the  Yukon  fly-trap,  each  party  of 
miners  must  provide  for  themselves  a  craft 
of  some  kind  or  other.  What  odd-shaped 
tubs  hands  unaccustomed  to  boat-building 
knock  together  out  of  green  planks  whip- 
sawed  out  of  such  gnarled  and  knotty 
spruce  or  pine  as  are  to  be  fountl  amid 
those  Arctic  surroundings,  needs  no  further 


boys  and  dogs.  The  rate  they  used  to 
demand  up  to  Lake  Lindeman  was  from 
ten  to  twelve  cents  (sixpence'^  per  pound. 
The  immense  increase  in  travel  over  these 
passes  which  has  occurred  this  summer  is, 
of  course,  far  beyond  what  the  Indians  of 
the  whole  coast  could  tackle,  and  as 
the  first  few  steamers  in  June  and  July 
unloaded  hundreds  of  miners  totally 
unprovided  with  horses  and  mules,  the 
Indians  not  only  increased  their  price  to 
double,  but  could  only  handle  a  small 
portion  of  the  thousands  of  tons  of  goods. 


description.  Likewise,  what  great  risks  the 
navigation  of  "white  water  "  by  inexperi- 
enced hands  in  craft  of  that  sort  carries 

Up  to  this  year,  all  the  packing— across 
the  passes— for  the  few  score  of  miners 
who  invaded  the  Yukon  counlr>'  by  either 
of  these  routes  was  done  by  the  Chilcat 
and  Chilcoot  Indians,  who  are  coast  tribes, 
as  well  as  by  the  "  Sticks  "  who  live  in  the 
interior,  men,  women,  children,  and  dogs 
pluckily  shouldering  packs  that  no  while 
man  would  tackle.  .As  much  as  150  lb.  is 
carried  by  the  males,  from  60  lb.  to  75  III. 
by  the  squaws,  and  from  jo  lb.  tci  40  lb.  by 


provisions,    tools,    and    equipments    with 
which  the  whole  shore  was  strewn. 

Ihe  next  trouble  was  the  want  of  feed 
for  the  pack  animals  brought  by  the  later 
arrivals,  who  had  been  warned  by  their 
predecessors'  straits.  For  the  supply  of 
sour  swamp  grass  on  that  inhospitable 
shore  was  soon  exhausted,  and  oats  or  hay 
wore  for  some  time  unobtainable.  As  a 
consequence,  hundreds  of  horses  starved 
to  death  at  Skagway  and  Dyea,  ere  ten 
miles  of  the  trail  across  the  pass  had 
been  covered.  That  the  ultimate  fate  of 
most  of  the  horse's  taken  by  individual 
parties  up   to  the  lakes   will  add  variety 
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to  a  diet  of  "  beans  and  sow-belly 
straight,"  is  also  a  somewhat  novel 
feature  of  the  Klondike  stampede.  For, 
as  no  horses  can  be  taken  farther  than 
the  lakes,  the  rille  or  six-shooter  invari- 
ably ends  the  toilsome  days  of  the  poor 
brutes.  According  to  the  programme 
settled  for  the  moving  in  of  the  Mounted 


Policeforccalltheirhorseswere  to  be  killed 
on  reaching  the  lakes,  where — that  being 
the  boundar>* — a  custom  and  police  post 
is  now  being  erected  by  the  men  and  any 
hired  assistance  they  can  obtain. 

The  subject  of  Custom  Houses  reminds 
one  of  the  necessity  to  point  out  one  of 
the  drawbacks  peculiar  to  all  these  Lynn 
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Canal  routes-  F:r  :c.  '.^ii:>i.r.:z  ij^trpr  ^  m. 
the  ocean  >reani»-r.  me  z  •  'li  :c  the 
traveller,  it  b'rc^i::  in  'Jan-i-ii — !:_5  :i'  r!:<r> 
are  allowei  thr.-c^h  iurr  fr-rtf — iij^e  :: 
paj  datr  to  the  L'r.:t-t-i  Scir-rs  ■-  p  •  trz^iL^zz. 
or,  if  the  qjanriry  is  Lirce  en:i:-r:-  i^irr 
traveller  can  av-, :  i  p»i;.  inz  cusc :  ci  ■>  h^-^^s 
bv  having  Kis  .:■:«  -is  ;:Ij.':*r'i  ~r.  :er  rht* 
charge  ot  a  custom  c:'!:c»:-r.  vr-  a.jc  ir:- 
panies  them  thrruzh  :re  r.,irr.-w  >tr:r  t 
United  States  tern:  rr  until  :hr  Cmj.  iixin 
boundary'  at  the  lakes  is  rtaohr^j.  T^.e 
charge  for  this  service  is,  I  r«rl;r-e. 
seven  dollars  per  vLiv.  <  'n  r.j.-!iinz 
the  latter  line,  it  he  his  !:  s  :^  rr  -  - 
that  his  outtt  was  b'-ucht  in  anv  r^rt 
of  Canada,  he  passes  thr<  u^h  trcTr 
charge. 

As  it  frev]uent!y  harien-i  :hj:  r 
specters  coming  from  the  L'nitei  >:j.:cs 
ports  are  literally  penniless  by  the  ::n:e 
they  rt*ach  the  Canadian  line  at  tl'ie  lakos, 
and  cannot  jviy  the  I  anadian  duties,  the 
custom  otlicials  there  resort  to  a  no'.ei 
expedient  of  collecting  the  duty :  thoy 
make  them  work  on  any  of  the  nurncri  »iis 
jobs  entailed  by  the  building  of  trie  {'ost. 
crediting  them  with  a  daily  wa^e  at 
current  rates.  Though  in  some  ca>es  it 
is  said  the  delay  thus  caused  has  prevented 
the  men  from  reaching  their  ilesti nation 
before  ice  on  the  Yukon  stopjH.Hl  their 
progress,  thus  obliging  them  to  pass 
the  winter  in  some  hastily  constructed 
river -side  shelter,  the  plan  has  so  far 
worked  fairly  well  without  causing  serious 
friction. 

There  are  two  or  three  other,  so-ca'led 
"all  Canadian,"  routes  to  Klon<!ike  from 
the  South  and  from  the  East.  (){  the^e, 
by  far  tlie  best  is  the  Stikeen  route, 
which,  as  the  name  indicates,  follows  up 
that  river  for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  to  Telegraph  Creek,  the  old  starting- 
point  for  the  once- famous  Cassiar  mines, 
and  thence  via  Teslin  Lake  and  the 
Hootalinqua  River.  This  route  is  spoken 
of  very  favourably,  and  seems  to  present 
none  of  the  bad  features  that  caused  so 
much  misery  and  loss  on  the  Lynn  Canal 
routes  during  the  past  summer.  The 
watersheds  crossed  by  the  trail  from  the 
Stikeen  River  to  Teslin  Lake  are  not  ice 


an-:  sn.  ^ -*:-.- r^i  passes,  and  thoagh  the 
mnsu«-r:ar:«  c  of  grxkls  even  by  that  route 
^^  r*  "^^''*  »r  '  n>  fnrin^  f.ar  or  five  months 
•  :  :.:e  y-rar,  when  the  Siikeen  is  navigable 
*-    ^^T-^   rlT-r  -  steamers,    it    looks  as   if 
:-:j^  ^vrrr  in  easier  PT-cie  than  over  the 
'^Y^^n  Lanal  passes.     H.^wever,  one  must 
p^n:trni:.rr  ihat   changes    in    the    wav   of 
jmrr  v^^nirrnis  to  trails  can  be  carried  out 
s..-  :  i:-kly  iry  the  willing  hands  of  htmdreds 
-:  ^  .  i-sc-k.er4  :.r  ly  p-^rsons  interesteti  in 
armct:-  r  rra'-d.  that  it  is  an  vise  to  express 
icr: :-.  1     rmi-.ns  concerning  the  advan- 
^--r^  .:  'h-  >e-  eral  njutes.     The  object  of 
:'~'.^   7  ij-r-i   is   merely   to   indicate   their 
wheredl-  CIS  an  i  to  s«  'und  a  note  of  wam- 
:r.r:-.  exercise  care  in  h  ll«nving  theadWce 
:r'  p^Tiniahly   interested    agents,    whose 
*-  -  ;-:^:t  it  is  :■-.  attract  travellers  to  one  special 
r.  u:e.     Py  the  time  travr!  will  be  possible 
next   spring,   the    Canadian    Government 
will,    r.o    dijubt,    have   taken   steps    that 
rel:^'  le   ir.f  rmatiMn     on    this    important 
p-int  is  maJe  public*     Since  the  writer's 
br.ef  \:>it  to  Alaska,  many  changes  have 
o<.x'urrcd,   and    recent    events   will   make 
even  m«.»re  sweeping  and  speedy  alterations 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

All  the  news  so  far  to  hand  from  the 
Kl'Hiviike  and  its  tributaries,  as  well  as 
from  the  Stewart  River,  confirms  the 
phenomenal  richness  of  the  stream-beds, 
more  particularly  so  considering  the  small 
amount  of  work  so  far  expended  on 
claims.  The  latter  is,  of  course,  ac- 
c«)unted  for  by  the  extreme  remoteness 
of  the  spot,  the  scarcity  and  great  price 
of  labour — men  working  for  others  obtain- 
i"-?  £3  P^i"  day— and  the  costliness  of  all 
supplies,  tlour  being  sold  last  spring,  just 
before  the  arrival  of  the  first  steamer,  at 
the  rate  of  £t^  per  sack  of  501b.  Your 
"old  timer,"  the  man  who  has  knocked 
about  all  his  life  in  the  mining  camps  of 
California,  Idaho,  and  British  Columbia, 
loves  to  see  *'  grub  sky-high,"  for  it  is 
the  surest  indication  that  **  dust "'  is 
plentiful.  Diggings  are  rich  when  a 
bottle  of  beer  costs  a  sovereign,  and 
whisky   sells    at  a   dollar   the   nip.     But 


•  The  newspaper,  report  that  no  fewer  than 
seventeen  railway  charters  over  the  various  Yukon 
route*,  have  l)cen  applied  for. 
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tip  on  the  Yukon  the  difficulties  of  access 
are,  as  we  see,  of  such  a  peculiar  and 
unprecedented  character  that  if  any  large 
number  of  men  unprovided  with  nine 
months'  provisions  crowd  into  the  country, 
the  small  stock  of  food  which  it  will  be 
possible  to  collect  by  the  time  snoiv  flies 
(in  consequence  of  the  accidents  to  the 


Robert  Campbell — after  whom  that  great 
river  ought  to  have  been  named,  for  he 
was  the  discoverer  of  its  headwaters — was 
probably  not  the  first  human  being  who 
faced  the  dread  foe.  "  We  were  reduced  at 
one  time  to  such  dire  straits,"  he  writes  in 
his  journal,  "  that  we  were  obliged  to  eat 
our   parchment  windows,    and    our    last 


seven  Yukon  steamers)  will,  it  is  feared,  not 
suffice  to  carry  the  crowd  through  the 
desperately  long  winter.  As  escape  during 
that  period  is  nearly  impossible,  had  times 
may  be  in  store,  Stan-ation  is  an  ugly  death : 
how  many  have  succumbed  to  it  in  those 
dreary  wastes  between  the  shore  of  the 
Pacific  and  the  continental  watershed 
will  never  be  known.  The  very  first 
explorer  of  the  Yukon,  the   indomitable 


meal  before  abandoning  Dease  Lake  on 
the  8lh  of  May,  r839,  consisted  of  the 
lacing  of  our  snowshoes."  That  much  the 
same  conditions  prevailed  recently  we  learn 
from  the  moulh  of  my  friend  Warburton 
Pike,  who  on  one  occasion  sustained  life  by 
eating  hi.s  moccasins,  and  had  to  forcibly 
restrain  his  native  companions  from  feast- 
ing on  a  very  ancient  corpse  they  dis- 
covered in  the  branches  of  a  tree,  where 
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Canal  routes.  For  on  landing  there  from 
the  ocean  steamer,  the  goods  of  the 
traveller,  if  bought  in  Canada — his  horses 
are  allowed  through  duty  free — have  to 
pay  duty  to  the  United  States  Government, 
or,  if  the  quantity  is  large  enough,  the 
traveller  can  avoid  paying  custom  charges 
by  having  his  goods  placed  under  the 
charge  of  a  custom  officer,  who  accom- 
panies them  through  the  narrow  strip  of 
United  States  territory  until  the  Canadian 
boundary  at  the  lakes  is  reached.  The 
charge  for  this  service  is,  I  believe, 
seven  dollars  per  day.  On  reaching 
the  latter  line,  if  he  has  bills  to  prove 
that  his  outfit  was  bought  in  any  part 
of  Canada,  he  passes  through  free  of 
charge. 

As  it  frequently  happens  that  pro- 
spectors coming  from  the  United  States 
ports  are  literally  penniless  by  the  time 
they  reach  the  Canadian  line  at  the  lakes, 
and  cannot  pay  the  Canadian  duties,  the 
custom  officials  there  resort  to  a  novel 
expedient  of  collecting  the  duty  :  they 
make  them  work  on  any  of  the  numerous 
jobs  entailed  by  the  building  of  the  post, 
crediting  them  with  a  daily  wage  at 
current  rates.  Though  in  some  cases  it 
is  said  the  delay  thus  caused  has  prevented 
the  men  from  reaching  their  destination 
before  ice  on  the  Yukon  stopped  their 
progress,  thus  obliging  them  to  pass 
the  winter  in  some  hastily  constructed 
river -side  shelter,  the  plan  has  so  far 
worked  fairly  well  without  causing  serious 
friction. 

There  are  two  or. three  other,  so-called 
"  all  Canadian,"  routes  to  Klondike  from 
the  South  and  from  the  East.  Of  these, 
by  far  the  best  is  the  Stikeen  route, 
which,  as  the  name  indicates,  follows  up 
that  river  for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  to  Telegraph  Creek,  the  old  starting- 
point  for  the  once-famous  Cassiar  mines, 
and  thence  via  Teslin  Lake  and  the 
Hootalinqua  River.  This  route  is  spoken 
of  very  favourably,  and  seems  to  present 
none  of  the  bad  features  that  caused  so 
much  misery  and  loss  on  the  Lynn  Canal 
routes  during  the  past  summer.  The 
watersheds  crossed  by  the  trail  from  the 
Stikeen  River  to  Teslin  Lake  are  not  ice 


and  snow-covered  passes,  and  though  the 
transportation  of  goods  even  by  that  route 
is  possible  only  during  four  or  five  months 
of  the  year,  when  the  Stikeen  is  navigable 
for  light  river  -  steamers,  it  looks  as  if 
that  were  an  easier  route  than  over  the 
Lynn  Canal  passes.  However,  one  must 
remember  that  changes  in  the  way  of 
improvements  to  trails  can  be  carried  out 
so  quickly  by  the  willing  hands  of  hundreds 
of  gold-seekers  or  by  persons  interested  in 
attracting  travel,  that  it  is  unwise  to  express 
decided  opinions  concerning  the  advan- 
tages of  the  several  routes.  The  object  of 
these  pages  is  merely  to  indicate  their 
whereabouts  and  to  sound  a  note  of  warn- 
ing to  exercise  care  in  following  the  advice 
of  pecuniarily  interested  agents,  whose 
object  it  is  to  attract  travellers  to  one  special 
route.  By  the  time  travel  will  be  possible 
next  spring,  the  Canadian  Government 
will,  no  doubt,  have  taken  steps  that 
reliable  information  on  this  important 
point  is  made  public*  Since  the  writer's 
brief  visit  to  Alaska,  many  changes  have 
occurred,  and  recent  events  will  make 
even  more  sweeping  and  speedy  alterations 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

All  the  news  so  far  to  hand  from  the 
Klondike  and  its  tributaries,  as  well  as 
from  the  Stewart  River,  confirms  the 
phenomenal  richness  of  the  stream-beds, 
more  particularly  so  considering  the  small 
amount  of  work  so  far  expended  on 
claims.  The  latter  is,  of  course,  ac- 
counted for  by  the  extreme  remoteness 
of  the  spot,  the  scarcity  and  great  price 
of  labour — men  working  for  others  obtain- 
ing £$  per  day — and  the  costliness  of  all 
supplies,  flour  being  sold  last  spring,  just 
before  the  arrival  of  the  first  steamer,  at 
the  rate  of  £i^  per  sack  of  50  lb.  Your 
"  old  timer,'*  the  man  who  has  knocked 
about  all  his  life  in  the  mining  camps  of 
California,  Idaho,  and  British  Columbia, 
loves  to  sec  *'  grub  sky-high,"  for  it  is 
the  surest  indication  that  **  dust "  is 
plentiful.  Diggings  are  rich  when  a 
bottle  of  beer  costs  a  sovereign,  and 
whisky   sells    at   a   dollar   the   nip.     But 


*  The  newspapers  report  that  no  fewer  than 
seventeen  railway  charters  over  the  various  Yukon 
routes  have  been  applied  for. 
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possible  to  collect  by  the  time  snow  flies  his  journal,  "  that  we  were  obliged  to  eat 

(in  consequence  of  the  accidents  to  the  our    parchment  windows,    and    our   last 


seven  Yukon  steamers)  will,  it  is  feared,  not  meal  before  abandoning  Dease  Lake  on 
suffice  to  carry  the  crowd  through  the  the  8th  of  May,  1839,  consisted  of  the 
desperately  long  winter.  As  escape  during  lacing  of  our  snowshocs."  That  much  the 
that  period  is  nearly  impossible,  bad  limes  same  conditions  prevailed  recently  we  Icam 
may  beinstore.  Stan'ation  isan  ugly  death:  from  the  mouth  of  my  friend  Warburton 
how  many  have  succumbed  lo  it  in  ihose  Pike,  who  on  one  occasion  sustained  life  by 
dreary  wastes  between  the  .shore  of  the  eating  his  moccasins,  and  had  to  forcibly 
Pacific  and  the  continental  watershed  restrain  his  native  companions  from  feast- 
will  never  be  known.  The  very  first  ing  on  a  verj'  ancient  corpse  they  dis- 
explorer  of  the  Yukon,   the    indomitable  covered  in  the  branches  of  a  tree,  where 
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AT    HOME     WITH     THE    BARNVM    FREAKS. 

I  heUgratht  ty  ilmrs.  Rutitll  aid  SpfU,  Baker  Street.  W. 


THERE  is  just  one  point  which  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  hundred  visitors 
to    Olympia    and     its     happy    family    of 
"human  curiosities"  miss.     To  adapt   a 
famous    line,  they 
do    not  realise  as 
they    gaze   with 
mixed     feelings 
upon    the     "  Leg- 
less   Wonder,"    or 
the     "  Skeleton 
Dude,"    that     it 
might    be   said    of 
either    of  these 

"  A    Freak    there 
was,  but  a  Man  he 

and    I."     Yet   this 

would  be  the  bare 

truth.  The  general 

public,   who    only 

sec     the     strange 

people     on     their 

platform,    scarcely 

realise  that  but  for 

one  particular  trick 

which  Dame  Nature 

has     played     each 

one  of  them,  these 

sports   of  Fortune 

are  just  men   and 

women,    with    the 

feelings    and 

habits,    the    likes 

and    dislikes,    the  yg    ,    ,^,   coffev  i 

occupations  and 

amusements  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  with, 

of  course,  certain  inevitable  limitations. 

To  appreciate  this  feature  of  the 
"human  curiosities"  it  is  necessary  to 
meet  them  at  home — to  see,  for 


Charles  Tripp,  the  "Armless  Wonder," 
take  a  box  of  matches  from  a  mantelpiece 
with  his  toes,  open  the  box,  select  a 
match,  strike  it,  and  light  a  cigarette, 
quite  as  a  matter  of 
course;  towatchihe 


which  he  instinc- 
tively gesticulates 
with  his  foot,  as  he 
tells  you  that  his 
mother  was  bom 
opposite  Vans  hall 
Gardens  in  the  days 
of  "  ten  thousand 
extra  lamps"  ;  that 
his  father  was  a 
So  m  e  rsetsli  i  re  man , 
who  emigrated  to 
Canada  and  helped, 
in  his  engineering 
capacity,  to  con- 
struct the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  in 
that  colony,  where 
the  "Armless 
Wonder"  was  born. 
M  r.  Tripp  can  draw, 
etch,  write,  paint, 
and  do  practically 
everything,  "  even 
as  you  and  I," 
except  that  he  can- 
not shake  hands 
with  his  friends. 
,g  Charles  Tripp  is 

humorously  called 
"my  better  half"  by  cheery  Eli  Bowen, 
the  "  Legless  Wonder,"  who  tells  one, 
with  a  whimsical  smile,  that  when  he  is  in 
the  States  he  spends  his  leisure  chiefly  in 
visiting   his   friends — a   relax;-'' —    -->-;ch 
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woman.     In  private  life  she  is  an  enthusi- 
astic and  accomplished  musician. 

Leah  Jray,  the  young  giantess,  whose 
inches  are  greatly  disproportionate  to  her 
age — she  being  but  nineteen,  and  7  ft.  zjin. 
in  height — was  at  work,  when  I  called  upon 
her,  embroidering  an  intricate  pattern  for 
a  tablecloth  or  some  such  piece  of  feminine 
handiwork.     1  asked  Miss  May  if  she  ever 
rode  a  bicycle,  and  she  said  with  a  laugh, 
'■  I  have  always  wanted  to  very  much  ;  but 
think  what  a  machine  for  me  would  look 
like  !     The  ordinary  safety,  adapted  to  my 
needs,  would  look  as  if  it  had  a  step- 
ladder  perched 
upon  it."  Some- 
one    has     re- 
marked    that 
when    Nature 
builds  a  man  or 

stories  high,  it 
generally  runs 
out  of  material 
to  furnish  the 
top  storey,  but 
the  genius  who 
said  it  had  never 
mut  Miss  May, 
for  she  is  a  par- 
ticularly bright 
American  girl. 
Her     range    of 

vt'Tv   wide,  and  the  uuss-h. 

she    takes   part 

intelligently  in  conversation  upon  almost 

Yet  another  feminine  "  freak,"  by  no 
means  unattractive  either  in  appearance 
or  manner,  is  Miss  Joy  Howard,  the 
"Moss -Haired  Girl,"  who  is  a  most 
amiable  and  agreeable  young  lady,  whose 
hirsute  peculiarity  dates  from  her  birth. 
Instead  of  figuring  as  the  ordinary  pink 
and  bald  baby  of  common  experience,  this 
remarkable  young  person  was  gifted  with 
a  liberal  supplv  of  hair  from  her  earliest 
days.  Pope,  who  was  infallible  on  such 
matters,  has  told  us  that — 

AnJ  bcauly  draws  us  with  a  -miOe  liair. 

Small     wonder,     then,     that     Miss     Joy 


Howard  is  one  of  the  principal  attractions 
in  the  particular  section  of  "Bamum's" 
in  which  she  plays  her  part. 

Young   Herman,    the    "  Expansionist," 

seems  to  carry  his  freakishness  into  prirate 

life,  and  to  make  his  peculiar  powers  the 

source    of    his    amusements.      Herman's 

normal  chest  measurement  is  thirty-eight 

inches,  which  he  can  reduce  on  occasion 

a  couple  of  inches,  or  expand  to  the  almost 

incredible  figure  of  sixty  inches.    When 

he  wants  a  little  fun,  he  wanders  into  the 

district    where    the    "pull-in"    clothing 

merchants    congregate,    and    where    his 

b  1  a  n  <)      and 

child-like   face 

is  sure  to  cause 

him    to    be 

selected     as    a 

victim.     Once 

inside,  lie  makes 

himself   small. 


The 


ale 


gives  him  a 
thirty -six  inch 
coat.  Finds  it 
too  tight.  Tries 
a  larger  coat ; 
finds  that  too 
tight.  This 
process  is  re- 
peated until  the 
largest  coat  in 
iREii  oiRL,  the     establish- 

ment is  found. 
whet)  Herman  astounds  the  dealer  by 
bursting  the  buttons  off  it. 

Altogether,  an  unofficial  talk  vith  these 
"  human  curiosities  "  is  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise to  anyone  who,  not  unnaturally, 
expects  to  find  something  distinctly 
pathetic  about  them.  Humour  is  far  more 
conspicuous  than  pathos,  as  well  as  a 
geniality  and  cheeriness  which  make  it  an 
agreeable  e.xperience  to  meet  them  in 
their  private  capacity.  In  public  they  are 
'■  freaks,"  but  when  they  are  off  their 
platforms  and  their  pedestals  it  is  pleasant 
to  find  that,  with  the  one  larticular  re.ser- 
vatiim  in  each  case,  they  are  just  men  and 
women,  normal  and  healthy,  "  even  as 
you  and  1."  Akihur  Goih)ARD. 


THE     BEACON     OF    THE     LORD     WAKE. 


By   H.   a.   SPURR. 


I. 

ONE  fine  August  day  in  the  year  1541 
a  train  of  gentry,  well  mounted  and 
splendidly  clad,  and  led  by  one  who  held 
in  his  right  hand  a  white  rod,  rode  out 
from  the  Beverley  Gate,  which  then  formed 
the  western  entrance  of  the  town  of 
Kingston-upon-Huli.  The  party  rode  on 
their  way  in  silence,  and  uneasiness  was 
plainly  shown  on  every  face,  whilst  many 
expressed  downright  fear.  For  the  troop 
consisted  of  loyal  citizens  of  Hull,  who, 
headed  by  Master  Alexander  Stockdale, 
the  Sheriff  of  that  town,  were  hastening, 
with  many  inward  prayers  for  the  safety  of 
their  several  precious  skins,  to  meet  and 
greet  that  dread  monarch,  Harry  the 
Eighth,  and  his  blooming  bride — his  fifth — 
Queen  Katherine  Howard. 

The  good  burghers  ambled  on,  through 
the  brambled  hedgerows,  over  the  fiat, 
low  country,  past  the  many  windmills  that 
waved  their  clumsy  arms  in  greeting  to 
the  blue  sky,  on  beneath  the  gibbets  where 
hung  rotting  the  ghastly  fruits  of  the 
Aske  Rebellion,  but  recently  quelled,  and 
so  towards  Beverley.  At  last  the  proces- 
sion reached  the  boarded  bridge  which 
marked  the  boundary  of  the  county's  limits 
and  the  next  village  of  Newland.  Here 
the  Sherift's  party  halted. 

Presently,  through  the  hedgerows  and 
elms,  those  in  waiting  heard  the  dull 
thunder  of  many  hoofs  and  the  light  music 
of  woman's  laughter,  and  round  the  lanes, 
in  winding  curve,  with  majestic  pomp  and 
splendour  and  order,  came  the  royal  caval- 
cade. Men  in  superb  armour,  '*  russetted  " 
and  fretted  in  elegant  design,  led  the  van, 
and  magnificent  halberdiers  guarded  the 
King's  train,  whilst  the  courtiers  wore 
dressfs  rich  in  texture  and  cut  and  slashed 
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in  brilliant  lines.  In  the  centre  of  all  this 
grandeur,  which  he  easily  outshone,  rode 
Henry. 

"  Bluff  King  Hal,"  as  flattering  writers 
have  called  him,  was  growing  old  and 
fat  and  diseased.  His  cheeks  were  puffeil 
and  swollen  and  tinged  with  purple-red  ; 
his  whiskers  were  grey  and  scanty ;  his 
little  Chinese  eyes  were  almost  lost  beneath 
their  swollen  lids,  and  looked  bloodshot 
withal,  whilst  hifi  body,  gross  and  cum- 
brous, shook  to  the  tread  of  his  broad- 
backed,  firm -footed  charger. 

Stockdale  bowed  low  over  the  King's 
stirrups,  stammering  a  fulsome  welcome. 
Yielding  up  his  wand  of  office,  and  re- 
ceiving it  again  at  the  royal  hands,  he 
remounted  in  haste,  and,  hurrying  to  the 
head  of  th©  procession,  led  the  way  to  the 
gates  of  Hull.  On  the  road  Henry  turned 
at  times  towards  his  new  Queen,  on  whom 
he  doted,  and  threw  her  an  ardent  look  or 
a  loving  word. 

Before  the  Beverley  Gate  stood  good 
Master  Thurcross,  the  Mayor,  with  his 
aldermen,  who  were  all  shivering  in  their 
scarlet  robes  and  shaking  in  their  honest 
shoes.  As  the  tyrant  rode  up,  the  Mayor 
fell  upon  his  knees,  and  kissed  and  pre- 
sented the  mace,  which  Henry  graciously 
returned.  Thurcross  led  the  way  through 
the  Gate,  bearing  the  mace  before  hijn, 
whilst  the  crowds  assembled  set  up  a  great 
shout. 

But  Henry  did  not  at  first  follow.  He 
was  looking  up  with  a  sinister  smile  to 
where,  above  his  head,  swinging  in  creak- 
ing chains,  hung  a  grisly  object — a  human 
skeleton,  stripped  of  all  flesh,  and  bleach- 
ing white  in  the  autumn  sun. 

'*  Ha,  is  't  thou.  Sir  Robert  Constable  ?  *' 
cried    the    King,    in    horrible    mockery ; 
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*•  thou  did'st  set  thyself  up  in  high 
places  to  rule  this,  my  loyal  town,  for 
me.  Art  set  high  enough  now,  I 
warrant — govern  me  Hull  from  its  walls, 
then,  sirrah  ! " 

And  he  rode  on  laughing,  whilst  the 
servile  courtiers  roared  again,  and  the 
crowd  echoed  the  savage  mirth.  But 
every  voice  was  hushed  in  an  instant  as  the 
King  drew  rein  with  a  frown  before  a 
gloomy,  ruined  pile  that  stood  on  his  right 
and  frowned  back  at  him,  as  only  those 
dared  in  those  days  who  had  neither  soul 
nor  bod}*  to  lose. 

**  What  have  we  here,  Master  Mayor  ?  " 

**  So  please  your  Grace,"  stammered  the 
frighted  Thurcross,  **  that  is  your  King's 
Majesty's  monastery  of  White  Friars, 
-which  five  years  agone  was  dismant — 
despoil — reformed  by  your  royal  ordinance, 
in  your  royal  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  is 
now  void  and  bare  of  man,  beast,  or 
stick." 

"  John  Heneage,  man  !  "  shouted  the 
King,  and  a  courtier  spurred  forward. 

'*  Thou  rogue,  thou  cozened  me  of  ten 
crowns  yesternight.  Wilt  take  this  rat- 
hole  in  quittance  }  If  it  stinks  thee  out 
kennel  thy  hunt-dogs  there." 

And  without  waiting  for  the  fulsome 
thanks  of  his  follower,  Henry  rode  on 
to  Suffolk  Palace,  which  he  had  recently 
bought  back  from  Sir  William  Sydney, 
one  of  his  favourites,  and  which  Henry 
now  called  his  manor-house.  Here  dinner 
awaited  the  royal  party. 

Three  days  did  the  King  stay  with  his 
loyal  subjects  of  Hull,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  poor  burghers  were  at  their  wits* 
-end  to  devise  further  entertainment  for 
their  royal  guest.  A  purse  of  a  hundred 
pounds  was  then  raised  to  smooth  the 
fro\vn  which  gathered  on  Henry's  bro\v 
-when  he  heard  of  the  sale  of  the  town 
plate,  on  which,  it  was  whispered,  he  had 
beforehand  cast  covetous  eyes.  For  the 
prudent  townsfolk,  lest  the  Corporation's 
silver  and  gold  should  be  found  too 
attractive,  and  place  undue  temptation  in 
the  way  of  their  conscientious  King,  had 
converted  the  plate  into  good  honest 
coin,  and  applied  the  hundreds  so  gained, 
without  any  foolish  delay,  to  the  payment 


of  their  members'  expenses  and  to  the 
repairing  of  Holy  Trinity  Church.  In  no 
s&[y  pleasant  mood,  then,  Henry  departed 
one  day  for  York,  there  to  await  his 
nephew,  James  of  Scotland. 

Master  Thurcross  heaved  a  deep,  long 
sigh  of  relief  as  the  last  steel  coat  vanished 
from  his  sight.  '*  'Tis  a  mercy  I  yet  can 
breathe,"  he  remarked  to  his  gossip, 
Stockdale.  "  I  feared  me  gravely  these 
lungs  of  mine  had  lost  the  trick  of  it." 

**  In  good  truth,  neighbour,  my  neck 
hath  tickled  perilously  these  three  days," 
answered  Stockdale,  rubbing  the  collar  of 
his  gown  affectionately. 

**  Truly,  Master  Stockdale,"  continued  the 
Mayor,  as  he  took  the  other's  arm  down  the 
market  street,  **  'tis  well  to  know  how  to 
please  the  King  in  these  times.  First  'tis 
Wolsey ;  then  Wolsey  down,  Cromwell  up  ; 
then  Cromwell  down,  Cranmer  up  ;  and 
now  a  likelihood  of  Cranmer  falling,  and 
Gardiner  being  the  King's  man.  'Tis  a 
changeful  rule,  friend  !  " 

"  Speak  low,"  answered  Stockdale  fear- 
fully. "Ay,  when  Papists  hang  and  anti- 
Papists  burn,  what  is  a  man  to  do  }  And 
when  Bloody  Norfolk  casts  his  wolf's  eye 

over    one "    and   the   worthy    Sheriff 

shuddered. 

**  Ay,  there  is  but  one  religion  for  poor 
England  nowadays,  methinks,  and  'tis 
neither  Papish  nor  Lutheran,"  said  the 
Mayor  sententiously. 

**  What  call  you  it,  then  .^" 

**  Silence,  obedience,  and  a  lo^^al  purse ! " 
quoth  Thurcross,  and  the  two  parted  with 
a  knowing  look.    

II. 

The  feeling  throughout  the  town  being  in 
full  accord  with  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  its  Mayor  and  Sheriff,  the  dismay  of  all 
concerned  may  be  easily  imagined  when, 
a  few  weeks  later,  in  the  midst  of  a  peace- 
ful meeting  of  the  town's  elect,  a  messenger, 
in  great  haste,  ran  in  and  interrupted  the 
election  of  a  Mayor  by  announcing  the 
return  of  the  King  in  a  most  royal  bad 
temper  1 

Again  the  burghers  turned  out  to  greet 
the  royal  guest,  from  the  Bishop  in  his 
Palace   to    the   beggars  in  the   crowded 
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**  thou  did'st  set  thyself  up  in  high 
places  to  rule  this,  my  loyal  town,  for 
me.  Art  set  high  enough  now,  I 
warrant — govern  me  Hull  from  its  walls, 
then,  sirrah  ! " 

And  he  rode  on  laughing,  whilst  the 
servile  courtiers  roared  again,  and  the 
crowd  echoed  the  savage  mirth.  But 
ever)'  voice  was  hushed  in  an  instant  as  the 
King  drew  rein  with  a  frown  before  a 
gloomy,  ruined  pile  that  stood  on  his  right 
and  frowned  back  at  him,  as  only  those 
dared  in  those  days  who  had  neither  soul 
nor  body  to  lose. 

**  What  have  we  here,  Master  Mayor  ?  " 

**  So  please  your  Grace,"  stammered  the 
frighted  Thurcross,  **  that  is  your  King's 
Majesty's  monastery  of  White  Friars, 
■which  five  years  agone  was  dismant — 
despoil — reformed  by  your  royal  ordinance, 
in  your  royal  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  is 
now  void  and  bare  of  man,  beast,  or 
stick." 

**  John  Heneage,  man  I  "  shouted  the 
King,  and  a  courtier  spurred  forward. 

**  Thou  rogue,  thou  cozened  me  of  ten 
•crowns  yesternight.  Wilt  take  this  rat- 
hole  in  quittance  }  If  it  stinks  thee  out 
kennel  thy  hunt-dogs  there," 

And  without  waiting  for  the  fulsome 
thanks  of  his  follower,  Henry  rode  on 
to  Suffolk  Palace,  which  he  had  recently 
bought  back  from  Sir  William  Sydney, 
•one  of  his  favourites,  and  which  Henry 
now  called  his  manor-house.  Here  dinner 
awaited  the  royal  party. 

Three  days  did  the  King  stay  with  his 
loyal  subjects  of  hull,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  poor  burghers  were  at  their  wits* 
-end  to  devise  further  entertainment  for 
their  royal  guest.  A  purse  of  a  hundred 
pounds  was  then  raised  to  smooth  the 
frown  which  gathered  on  Henry's  brow 
when  he  heard  of  the  sale  of  the  town 
plate,  on  which,  it  was  whispered,  he  had 
beforehand  cast  covetous  eyes.  For  the 
prudent  townsfolk,  lest  the  Corporation's 
silver  and  gold  should  be  found  too 
attractive,  and  place  undue  temptation  in 
the  way  of  their  conscientious  King,  had 
converted  the  plate  into  good  honest 
coin,  and  applied  the  hundreds  so  gained, 
without  any  foolish  delay,  to  the  payment 


of  their  members'  expenses  and  to  the 
repairing  of  Holy  Trinity  Church.  In  no 
very  pleasant  mood,  then,  Henry  departed 
one  day  for  York,  there  to  await  his 
nephew,  James  of  Scotland. 

Master  Thurcross  heaved  a  deep,  long 
sigh  of  relief  as  the  last  steel  coat  vanished 
from  his  sight.  **  *Tis  a  mercy  I  yet  can 
breathe,"  he  remarked  to  his  gossip, 
Stockdale.  "  I  feared  me  gravely  these 
lungs  of  mine  had  lost  the  trick  of  it." 

**  In  good  truth,  neighbour,  my  neck 
hath  tickled  perilously  these  three  days," 
answered  Stockdale,  rubbing  the  collar  of 
his  gown  affectionately. 

*  *  Truly,  Master  Stockdale,"  continued  the 
Mayor,  as  he  took  the  other's  arm  down  the 
market  street,  **  'tis  well  to  know  how  to 
please  the  King  in  these  times.  First  'tis 
Wolsey ;  then  Wolsey  down,  Cromwell  up  ; 
then  Cromwell  down,  Cranmer  up ;  and 
now  a  likelihood  of  Cranmer  falling,  and 
Gardiner  being  the  King's  man.  'Tis  a 
changeful  rule,  friend  ! " 

**  Speak  low,"  answered  Stockdale  fear- 
fully. **  Ay,  when  Papists  hang  and  anti- 
Papists  burn,  what  is  a  man  to  do  }  And 
when  Bloody  Norfolk  casts  his  wolf's  eye 

over    one "    and   the   worthy    Sheriff 

shuddered. 

**  Ay,  there  is  but  one  religion  for  poor 
England  nowadays,  methinks,  and  'tis 
neither  Papish  nor  Lutheran,"  said  the 
Mayor  sententiously. 

"  What  call  you  it,  then  ^  " 

**  Silence,  obedience,  and  a  loyal  purse !  ** 
quoth  Thurcross,  and  the  two  parted  with 
a  knowing  look.    

II. 

The  feeling  throughout  the  town  being  in 
full  accord  with  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  its  Mayor  and  Sheriff,  the  dismay  of  all 
concerned  may  be  easily  imagined  when, 
a  few  weeks  later,  in  the  midst  of  a  peace- 
ful meeting  of  the  town's  elect,  a  messenger, 
in  great  haste,  ran  in  and  interrupted  the 
election  of  a  Mayor  by  announcing  the 
return  of  the  King  in  a  most  royal  bad 
temper ! 

Again  the  burghers  turned  out  to  greet 
the  royal  guest,  from  the  Bishop  in  his 
Palace    to    the   beggars   in   the   crowded 
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courts  of  Black  Friars*  Gate.  The  stone 
walls  of  the  deserted  White  Friars,  tne 
lofty  towers  of  the  Bishop's  Palace,  the 
town  walls,  even  the  fields  by  the  Beverley 
Gate,  all  swarmed  with  fearful  yet  curious 
crowds.  The  King  was  seen  to  ride  in 
once  more  ;  and  later,  the  story  was  told  to 
wondering  groups  of  the  King's  choice 
of  Sir  John  Eland,  already  thrice 
elected,  as  Mayor.  Thence  the  mob 
flocked  to  watch  the  bustle  and  splen- 
dour of  the  Palace  courtyard  in  Low 
Gate,  and  to  see  at  dusk  the  myriad  of 
lights  twinkle  in  every  pane  throughout 
the  noble  front. 

Next  morning  the  **  Merry  Monarch"" 
(oh,  those  misleading  scribes!)  rode  out 
and  surveyed  his  faithful  borough,  respect- 
ing which,  and  the  trick  played  upon  it  by 
the  leaders  of  the  Aske  rebellion,  the  King 
wittily  said,  **  The  men  of  Hull  are 
thick  of  skull,  though  natheless  truly 
loyal,"  a  speech  which  tickled  the  courtiers 
as  much  as  it  vexed  the  town  escort.  At 
last  he  drew  rein  by  the  old  ferry,  where 
the  town  walls  touched  the  river  to  the 
north. 

*''Tis  a  goodly  town  most  evilly 
guarded,"  said  the  King,  after  a  pause. 
**  Strong  Hull  ale  hath  drowned  Hull  wit, 
methinks.  Great  gain,  to  save  thyselves 
on  three  sides,  and  on  the  other,  trust  to  a 
stream  for  watch  and  ward  !  Ho,  masters ! 
Build  me  a  castle  on  yon  further  side ! " 
and  he  pointed  out  the  spot  with  a  fat 
finger  for  the  guidance  of  the  townsmen 
standing  at  his  stirrup.  "With  a  block- 
house down  by  the  river,  here,  and  another 
by  the  sea  ;  and  build  me,  too,  a  stout 
wall  to  join  the  pair  with  the  castle,  which 
shall  lie  between.  Our  Treasury  shall  quit 
you  of  the  cost." 

A  murmur  of  applause  at  the  "  military 
genius "  of  the  King  reached  his  ears, 
and  he  smiled.  Henry  loved  to  play  the 
soldier. 

**  Couple  town  and  fort  with  a  bridge, 
for  quick  passage,"  he  further  ordered, 
"and — see  ye — set  up  a  gate  hereabouts 
for  due  completion  of  the  chain*.  I-  will 
have  my  manor-house  turlied  citadel  to 
boot.  Thick  heads  need  thick  walls." 
And  Henry  rode  back  to  the  manor-house, 


laughing  till  his  thick  sides  shook,  at  his 
shrewdness  and  wit. 

After  dinner,  observed  with  all  the 
tedious  ceremony  of  the  day,  Henrj-  and 
Katherine  dallied  awhile  together  in  the 
fields  behind  the  manor,  fed  the  fish  in 
the  pond,  plucked  flowers  in  the  flower- 
garden,  and  watched  the  doves  wooing 
their  mates  on  the  house-eaves  in  the 
grateful  warmth  of  the  sunny  afternoon. 
Then  Katherine  returned  to  her  maids, 
whilst  Henry  gave  himself  up  to  business  of 
State  with  his  adviser,  pale,  lean  Cranmer. 

The  first  matter  was  the  issuing  of  an 
order  requiring  the  digging  of  a  dyke  from 
the  hamlet  of  Newland  to  Kingston  itself. 
Then,  full  of  his  morning's  scheme  for  the 
fortification  of  the  town,  the  impetuous 
King  dragged  the  churchman  to  the  great 
hall  window  with  its  cluster  of  diamond 
panes,  to  point  out  the  site  for  the  fort 
which  his  skill  had  devised. 

"  Seest  thou,  man — yonder  lies  the 
river,  over  against  the  ferry.  From  thence 
thou  seest " 

"  So  please  you,  my  Lord !  "  protested 
Cranmer ;  "I  see  naught,  save  old 
St.  Mary's." 

Unluckily  for  that  church,  Cranmer 
spoke  truth.  Towering  even  over  Henry's 
high  hall  stood  the  black  steeple  of  the 
ancient  Chapel -of- Ease  built  by  the 
Knights  Templar  of  North  Ferriby^ 
blocking  out  all  other  view  from  the 
royal  eyes.  These,  indeed,  it  had  often 
vexed ;  but  to-day,  shutting  out  as  it  did 
all  sight  of  the  river  and  its  farther  side,, 
it  prevented  Henry  from  elaborating  and 
explaining  his  plans,  and  so  aroused  his 
too  ready  wrath. 

*'  Now,  by  the  glorv'  of  God  !  "  he  swore,. 
his  face  purple  with  rage  ;  "  yon  church 
hath  stood  too  long!  Shalt  fall  and  be 
humbled,  even  as  I  have  humbled  all  its 
kith  and  kin,  the  wide  land  through. 
'Twas  the  work  of  some  proud  priest,  I 
warrant  me,  set  up  as  a  scorn  and  menace 
to  its  betters,  to  flout  the  temporal  power. 
Shall  the  head  of  the  Church  have  no 
more  outlook  from  his  hall  than  the  vilest 
beggar  that  starves  in  his  garret  ?  Down 
with  it,  every  stone  !  Let  not  one  stand 
upon  another — chancel,  steeple — all !  " 
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"But,  my  liege — so  noble  and  ancient 
a  pile,"  stammered  the  repentant  Cranmer; 
but  the  King  turned  on  him  like  a  goaded 
lion,  and  the  frighted  prelate  made  haste 
to  add — 

**  The  steeple,  indeed,  stands  greatly  in 
your  Grace's  light,  and  is  unworthy  of 
salvation,  therefore^but  the  chancel !  " 

"  Peace  !  I  will  hear  no  pleading  from 
thee  or  another.  The  church  shall  down — 
take  instant  order  for  it." 

Cranmer  bowed,  and  though  in  his  order 
the  chancel  was  slily  omitted,  the  rest  of 
the  royal  commands  were  duly  carried  out ; 
and  the  bare  chancel  still  lacked  its  tower 
when,  a  hundred  years  later,  the  next  royal 
visit  was  paid  to  Hull. 


HI. 

Whilst  Henry  was  busy  with  affairs  of  state, 
Katherine  herself  was  employed  in  matters 
quite  as  important  to  herself — and  to 
Henry — and  which,  a  year  later,  became 
affairs  of  state  themselves  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  cost  the  Queen  her  pretty,  deceitful 
head. 

In  a  private  apartment  far  from  the  hall 
Queen  Katherine  sat  with  a  couple  of 
her  women.  Richly  dressed  in  pearls, 
ermine,  and  rich  robes,  she  looked  a 
beauteous  Queen  enough ;  and  yet  the  bold, 
hard  eyes  and  thick,  pursed  mouth  were 
sensuous  and  vicious,  as  all  but  her  too 
confident  bridegroom  could  see.  Katherine 
could,  indeed,  boast  that  neither  grandeur 
nor  riches,  nor  the  devotion  of  a  king, 
could  make  her  faithful  to  her  spouse. 

Suddenly  the  Queen's  eyes  sparkled.  A 
man  had  entered  the  room  at  the  lower 
end,  pushing  aside  the  curtain  with  scant 
ceremony  or  respect. 

"Come  hither,  Derham,"  said  Katherine, 
in  a  soft,  seductive  voice,  "  come  and  tell 
me  how  thou  dost  feel  to-day." 

Derham,  a  dark,  slim  man,  with  a 
cunning  face,  and  wearing  the  livery  of 
the  Queen,  sank  upon  a  stool  at  her  feet, 
resting  his  head  against  her  knee,  whilst 
she  stroked  his  hair  fondly, 

*'  Most  evilly  has  the  day  passed,  my 
Queen.  This  groom's  work  is  base,  slavish, 
most  vile.      I  would  thou  and  I  were  back 


with  thy  dear  blind  old  granddam,  the 
Duchess  !  How  we  have  frolicked  it,  even 
before  the  very  owl  eyes  of  Dame  Norfolk — 
eh,  Kate  ?" 

The  eyes  of  the  great  lady  and  the 
courtier  met,  and  a  look  of  guilty,  yet 
exultant  remembrance  passed  between 
them. 

'*  Yet  thou  hast  some  sport  and  pleasure, 
even  in  Harry's  service,'-  said  the  Queen, 
with  meaning.  **  What  say  you,  Rocheford, 
is  it  not  an  ungracious  fellow  ?  " 

**  You  say  true,  Madam,"  answered  one 
of  the  women,  laughing,  "(vile  and  slavish), 
quotha,  with  his  head  on  a  Queen's  lap  !  " 

"  Nay,"  whispered  Derham,  as  with  a 
sly,  cat-like  movement  he  seized  the  royal 
hand,  "  could  we  be  now  as  in  days  gone 
by  —  an  thou  lov'st  me  still,  Kate,  my 
Queen — couldst  thou— ^wouldst  thou  ?  " 

His  voice  died  away,  and,  indeed,  it  was 
no  fit  matter  for  words.  But  his  eyes, 
bright  with  unholy  passion,  sought  hers. 

"  My  Lord  the  King  is  a  faithful  lover," 

she  said,  with  a  sneer,  "  else "     Her 

eyes  spoke  the  rest. 

"  Could  I  lure  the  hawk  away  from  the 
nest  ?  "  said  Derham  musingly,  toying  with 
her  hand.     "  Then — but  how  to  do  it !  " 

"  Didst  thou  not  hear,  at  dinner,  that 
foolish  knave  of  a  Mayor  speak  of  a  beauty 
hereabouts  so  fair  as  to  be  fit  to  mate  with 
kings  ?  "  asked  the  royal  beauty  maliciously. 

"Ay,  sooth,  'twas  so  —  thou'rt  right. 
The  very  lure  for  our  bird  !  "  cried  Derham 
exultantly.  "  Count  it  as  done,  my  lady 
sweet.  Ah  !  what  a  keen  scent  hast  thou 
for  rivals  !  I  go,  this  very  hour,  to  flaunt 
the  chance  before  his  eyes."  He  sprang 
up.  "  And  my  reward  ?  "  said  his  look,  as 
he  stooped  to  kiss  her  hand. 

"  Come  when  the  King  goes  hence,"  her 
eyes  answered. 

And  thus  it  happened  that  Derham 
entered  the  King's  presence  just  as 
Cranmer  left  it,  and  the  courtiers  were 
dismissed.  As  for  Henry,  he  sank  back 
heavily  upon  his  pile  of  cushions. 

"These  flat  lands  and  muddy-brained 
burghers  stall  me,"  he  said  irritably.  "  I 
would  1  were  at  Hampton,  or  my  fair 
Windsor,  if  but  for  an  hour." 

"  For  what,  my  gracious  Lord,"  asked 
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Derham,    with    soothing    servility,    **  for 
what,  my  liege  ?  " 

"  For  a  fat  buck  to  chase,  or — nay,  for 
aught  that  is  worth  the  doing,  the  seeing, 
the  chasing.     Why  dost  ask,  man  ?  " 

**  Nay,  my  Lord,  for  naught.  Only  there 
is  excellent  good  sport  in  the  coverts 
hereabout.'* 

"  What  is 't  now,  Derham  ?  "  The  King 
sat  up,  leaning  upon  his  elbow.  "  Coverts 
about  here,  quotha  !  What  mischief 
wouldst  thou  brew  now,  thou  gallows-bird 
thou  ?  " 

**  Nay,  if  to  ease  the  royal  weariness, 
to  pleasure  your  Grace's  idle  hours  be 
mischief " 

**  Come,  Sirrah,  play  not  with  me ! " 
Henry's  eyes  flashed.  **  Speak  thine 
errand." 

**  'Tis  but  this,  my  Lord.  Five  miles  to 
the  westward  there  lies,  as  your  Grace 
knows,  the  hamlet  of  Cottingham." 

Henry  nodded. 

"  In  that  ancient  place  there  standeth 
Baynard  Castle,  home  of  the  Lords  Wake. 
From  this  famed  keep  did  thy  illustrious 
forefather  Edward  ride  forth  on  the  day 
his  royal  mind  conceived  this,  his  King's 
town  of  Hull." 

**  Speed  thy  tale  and  get  thee  to  thy 
*  lastly '  and  *  therefore,' "  said  the  King, 
who  saw  that  something  lurked  behind. 
"  Thou  art  as  tedious  as  an  old  wife's 
tale." 

*'  Hurry  no  man's  cattle,  my  Lord," 
answered  Derham,  who  knew  that  the 
King  loved  and  forgave  blunt  sayings. 
*'  There,  now,  lives  a  Seignior  of  Wake,  a 
right  valiant  lord,  with  a  still  more  beauteous 
lady." 

"  Ha !  "  cried  the  King,  pricking  up  his 
ears. 

"  Even  so,  my  liege — the  fair  lady  to 
whose  beauty  Master  Thurcross  to-day 
sang  such  tedious  psalms." 

*' Derham,"  said  the  interested  King  in 
familiar  manner,  **  hast  thou  seen  her  ? 
Is  she  indeed  comelv  ?  " 

m 

"  That    I    have,"     answered     Derham, 

lying  readily  and  smoothly,  as  became  a 

good   courtier.     "  The   whitest   skin,    the 

"♦^ateliest  port,  the  silkiest  of  tresses,  the 

sliest  rose- pink  in  complexion — 


**  Enough,  thou  rogue  ! "  Henr>^'s-eyes 
glistened,  and  a  smile  spread  across  his 
fat,  bulbous  cheeks.  **  We  will  to  this 
enchanted  castle,  which  contains  so  fair  a 
Princess,  on  the  morrow.  Take  instant 
word,  to  my  Lord  Wake,  of  the  honour  we 
shall  presently  do  him.     Despatch  !  " 

With  a  smile  of  double  meaning  on 
his  shadowed  face  the  pander  bowed 
low,  and  a  few  minutes  later  passed 
out  through  the  Beverley  Gate. 
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IV. 

**  And  so,  my  errand  being  sped  —  give 
ye  good  e'en,  my  Lord,"  said  Derham, 
raising  his  plumed  cap  with  an  insolent  air. 
**  Thou  dost  understand  the  message.^" 

The  courtier  and  the  Lord  Wake  were 
without  the  walls  of  the  castle  keep,  the 
one  upon  the  high  road  and  in  his  saddle, 
the  other  standing  bareheaded  on  the 
bridge  which  spanned  the  moat.  The 
castle  shone  dark-red  in  the  light  of  the 
sinking  sun. 

**  Ay,  I  understand,"  replied  the  Knight 
slowly. 

**  'Tis  well."  And  with  a  shout  the 
ruffler  set  his  horse  to  a  gallop,  and  soon 
vanished  down  the  Hull  Road. 

The  Lord  Wake  turned  and  strode  slowly 
and  thoughtfully  into  his  castle.  He  under- 
stood full  well  the  purport  of  the  royal 
message  :  a  few  careless  words  which  fell 
from  the  minion's  lips  had  illuminated  all 
the  rest.  "It  is  thy  lady's  beauty  which 
wins  for  thee  this  honour."  Little  wonder, 
then,  that  as  he  paced  his  stone  passages, 
his  mind  was  weighed  down  with  dark  fears 
and  forebodings. 

As  the  master  of  Baynard  Castle  re- 
entered his  hall  a  slight,  almost  girlish 
form  rose  and  came  to  meet  him,  with 
anxious  love  in  her  clear  blue  eyes.  Be- 
neath a  dainty  little  hood,  brown  ringlets 
fell,  flowing  down  the  fair  shoulders  in  clus- 
tered riches,  v/hilst  a  long  robe,  sweeping 
in  a  graceful  curve  from  the  high  waist, 
gave  an  elegance  and  dignity  which 
heightened  the  wearer's  beauty.  But  the 
charm  of  the  Lady  Wake  lay  rather  in 
the  fresh,  exquisite  bloom  and  colour  of 
her   cheeks,    and    the    innocent   candour 
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and  purity  which  shone  from  her  eyes  like 
3tar-rays,  The  troubled  husband  saw  ail 
this  lurray  of  tempting  loveliness  with  new 
feelings  ^s  with  trembling  lips  his  young 
wife,  askeil — 

**  What  ails  my  dear  Lord  ?  " 

"Sweet,  bad  tidings.  The  King  hath 
sent*  word  that  he  will  tarry  with  us  to- 
morrow for  a  spell." 

**  *Ti^  saa  news,  in  sooth  I "  said  the 
youag  hostess,  looking  grave,  "for  1  am 
but  Ill-prepared  for  so  many  guests — and 
such  great  ones,  withal !  Nor  would  I 
wish  thenri  to  come.  Yet  'tis  designed, 
surely,  as  an  honour  to  thee,  my  hero  ;  and 
avoid  it  we  cannot." 

"  Avoid  it  I  must  I "  cried  her  lord  in 
fierce  anger,  "for  thy  dear  honour's  sake. 
Yon  lustful  King  shall  never  set  eyes  on 
my  rose,  that  he  may  pluck  it  from  its 
stem  for  an  hour's  wearing." 

The  lady  drew  back  a  step,  her  eyes  full 
of.  alarm. 

"  What  meanest  thou  ?  "  she  asked  in 
wonder.  "  The  King  so  base  a  man — so 
traitorous  a  guest.?  Surely,  dear  Lord, 
thoii  wrongest  him  ?  " 

Lord  Wake  laughed  bitterly.  "  Thou 
hast  never  known,  nor  needed  to  know, 
sweet  wife,  what  make  of  man  our  Henry 
is.  Women  are  his  sport :  he  toys  with 
thto  as  cat  with  mouse,  pets  and  pats  the 
creature  till  his  playful  mood  passes,  and 
th6n — death  to  the  poor  trembler !  By 
my  sword  !  man  never  wedded  truer  wife 
than  he  fair  Katherine  of  Aragon  ;  yet 
her  twenty  years  of  love  and  service  were 
as  naught  to  him  the  day  he  set  eyes  on 
Anne  Bullen's  doll -cheeks!  And  she, 
poor  child,  could  not  bear  him  a  son,  and 
must  die  for  her  crime  !  Nay,  his  righteous 
Majesty  could  take  no  joy  in  sport  till  the 
holy  deed  was  done  !  The  gunshot  that 
boomed  poor  Anne's  death-knell  was  the 
signal  for  the  loosing  of  the  dogs  and  the 
pleasures  of  the  hunt.  Next  day,  when 
scarce  the  corse  was  cold,  Henry  wedded 
Lady  Seymour — happy  lady  !  She  died 
before  her  April  reign  was  over.  Anne  of 
Cleves  was  the  next  tov  to  break.  She 
disappointed  this  dealer  in  flesh,  and 
Cromwell  must  therefore  die !  Now  he 
hath   a  new    bride,    a    daughter  of    the 


Norfolks — of  whom   let   him  beware,  for 
she  is  of  his  own  vile   nature." 

"  But  surely,"  queried  the  Lady  Wake 
in  wonder,  as  her  lord  paced  the  hall  to 
and  fro,  with  clenched  hands  and  wrathful 
eyes,  "surely  he  hath  never  wronged 
another  man's  wife  ?  " 

"  Nay,  thou  'rt  right,  wife,  that 's  true  ! " 
answered  the  Lord  Wake,  in  mocking 
repentance.  "  Nor  would  he  wrong  thee, 
it  may  be,  whilst  1  lived.  But  my  life  were 
as  a  thread  of  gossamer  in  the  balance 
should  thy  beauty  fire  his  passion.  Little 
fear  I,  indeed,  for  my  life  " — she  ran  to 
him  and  clasped  him  about  the  shoulders 
in  sudden  love  and  fear — "  but  thine 
honour,  dearest,  is  my  charge  and  pride, 
precious  and  sacred.  Yet  how  to  baulk 
the  King  I  know  not,  for  to  flee  from  my 
castle  at  such  a  moment  were  to  court 
disgrace  and  death." 

"Dear  heart,"  she  urged  fondly,  "do as 
thou  thinkest  best  if  thou  wilt ;  defy  the 
King,  and  let  them  bum  the  castle  till 
it  fall  upon  our  heads,  slaying  us— 
together." 

"  Bum  the  castle  ?  Thou  hast  found  the 
way !  "  cried  Lord  Wake**  with  sudden 
energy.  "  The  King  shall  not  see  thee 
nor  have  his  will.  But,  alack!  the 
castle — it  must  burn,  for  thy  sweet  sake, 
dear  wife ! " 

"  No,  no  1 "  she  cried  in  remorseful 
terror.     "  There  is  some  other  way." 

"  None  other,"  said  her  lord  firmlv. 
"  The  home  of  my  fathers,  the  pride  of 
our  race,  it  hath  long  been  the  guard — the 
anchor — of  the  Wakes,  through  all  our 
changeful  lives.  We  have  slept  within  its 
walls  for  the  last  time — the  old  castle 
is  doomed.  Hush  !  child,"  he  whispered 
softly,  as  he  led  the  sobbing  lady  from  ihc 
hall,  "  we  shall  foil  the  lustful  lion  without 
fear  of  his  claws.  Come,  gst  thy  pack 
ready ;  for  time  pants  hard  on  our  backs. 
Haste  I " 

Whilst  the  Lady  Wake,  with  reddened 
eyes,  gathered  together  her  clothing  and 
gear,  the  Knight,  in  a  few  simple  words, 
made  his  servants  acquainted  with  his 
purpose,  bidding  them  each  and  all  to  keep 
still  tongues,  and  seek  a  home  with  their 
kinsmen  till  he  should  send  for  them. 
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I. 

0\E  fine  August  day  in  the  year  1541 
a  train  of  gentry,  well  mounted  and 
splendidly  clad,  and  led  by  one  who  held 
in  his  right  hand  a  white  rod,  rode  out 
from  the  Beverley  Gate,  which  then  formed 
the  western  entrance  of  the  town  of 
Kingston-upon-Hull.  The  party  rode  on 
their  way  in  silence,  and  uneasiness  was 
plainly  shown  on  every  face,  whilst  many 
expressed  downright  fear.  For  the  troop 
consisted  of  loyal  citizens  of  Hull,  who, 
headed  by  Master  Alexander  Stockdale, 
the  Sheriff  of  that  town,  were  hastening, 
with  many  inward  prayers  for  the  safety  of 
their  several  precious  skins,  to  meet  and 
greet  that  dread  monarch,  Harry  the 
Eighth,  and  his  blooming  bride — his  fifth — 
Queen  Katherine  Howard. 

The  good  burghers  ambled  on,  through 
the  brambled  hedgerows,  over  the  flat, 
low  country,  past  the  many  windmills  that 
waved  their  clumsy  arms  in  greeting  to 
the  blue  sky,  on  beneath  the  gibbets  where 
Imng  rotting  the  ghastly  fruits  of  the 
Askc  Rebellion,  but  recently  quelled,  and 
so  towards  Beverley.  At  last  the  proces- 
sion reached  the  boarded  bridge  which 
marked  the  boundary  of  the  county's  limits 
and  the  next  village  of  Newland.  Here 
the  Sherift's  party  halted. 

Presently,  through  the  hedgerows  and 
elms,  those  in  waiting  heard  the  dull 
thunder  of  many  hoofs  and  the  light  music 
of  woman's  laughter,  and  round  the  lanes, 
in  winding  curve,  with  majestic  pomp  and 
splendour  and  order,  came  the  royal  caval- 
cade. Men  in  superb  armour,  "  russetted  " 
and  fretted  in  elegant  design,  led  the  van, 
and  magnificent  halberdiers  guarded  the 
King's  train,  whilst  the  courtiers  wore 
dresses  rich  in  texture  and  cut  and  slashed 
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in  brilliant  lines.  In  the  centre  of  all  this 
grandeur,  which  he  easily  outshone,  rode 
Henry. 

**  Bluff  King  Hal,"  as  flattering  writers 
have  called  him,  was  growing  old  and 
fat  and  diseased.  His  cheeks  were  puffed 
and  swollen  and  tinged  with  purple-red  ; 
his  whiskers  were  grey  and  scanty ;  his 
little  Chinese  eyes  were  almost  lost  beneath 
their  swollen  lids,  and  looked  bloodshot 
withal,  whilst  his  body,  gross  and  cum- 
brous, shook  to  the  tread  of  his  broad- 
backed,  firm-footed  charger. 

Stockdale  bowed  low  over  the  King's 
stirrups,  stammering  a  fulsome  welcome. 
Yielding  up  his  wand  of  ofllce,  and  re- 
ceiving it  again  at  the  royal  harids,  he 
remounted  in  haste,  and,  hurrying  to  the 
head  of  the  procession,  led  the  way  to  the 
gates  of  Hull.  On  the  road  Henry  turned 
at  times  towards  his  new  Queen,  on  whom 
he  doted,  and  threw  her  an  ardent  look  or 
a  loving  word. 

Before  the  Beverley  Gate  stood  good 
Master  Thurcross,  the  Mayor,  with  his 
aldermen,  who  were  all  shivering  in  their 
scarlet  robes  and  shaking  in  their  honest 
shoes.  As  the  tyrant  rode  up,  the  IMayor 
fell  upon  his  knees,  and  kissed  and  pre- 
sented the  mace,  which  Henry  graciously 
returned.  Thurcross  led  the  way  through 
the  Gate,  bearing  the  mace  before  hijn, 
whilst  the  crowds  assembled  set  up  a  great 
shout. 

But  Henry  did  not  at  first  follow.  He 
was  looking  up  with  a  sinister  smile  to 
where,  above  his  head,  swinging  in  creak- 
ing chains,  hung  a  grisly  object — a  human 
skeleton,  stripped  of  all  flesh,  and  bleach- 
ing white  in  tHe  autumn  sun. 

'*  Ha,  is  't  thou,  Sir  Robert  Constable  ?  " 
cried    the    King,    in    horrible    mockery ; 
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Lord  Wake  and  his  Lady  galloped  away 
into  the  night. 

As  he  rode  on,  the  horseman  heard  a 
low  sob  at  his  back.  "  Cruel  I "  said  a 
voice  choked  with  tears.  "  All  is  gone 
from  us — all !  " 

"  All — but  love !  "  he  answered. 

And  the  sobbing  ceased. 

Meanwhile,  the  flames  round  the  old 
fortress  roared  loud,  and  leapt  high,  light- 
ing the  land  for  miles  around  with  its 
sombre  glare — like  a  beacon,  the  wonder- 
ing rustics  told  one  another.  And  a 
beacon,  in  truth,  it  was,  showing  to  all 
men  the  way  to  true  love,  and  how  to 
travel  the  path  of  honour,  even  though 
cruel   Kings    strew  it    with    thoma   and 

«  «  •  « 

Henry  sat  at  the  dice-table  in  surly 
mood.  He  had  lost  the  peil  of  bells  of 
some  unsuspecting  abbey  to  a  courtier  at 
one  throw  from  the  box ;  and  the  spoils 
from  many  a  house  of  God  had  been 
tossed  away  thus. 

At  this  inopportune  time  came  a  panting 
bareheaded  messenger,  who,  falling  at  the 
King's  knees,  begged  for  a  hearing. 

"  Speak,  man !"  said  Henry,  who  recog- 
nised Derham.  "What  cursed  luck  dost 
Ihou  bear  us,  as  if  we  had  not  enow  ?  " 

"So  please  your  Grace,  the  Castle  of 


Cottingham  is  a-fire,  and  all  the  folk  fled," 
he  stammered. 

"  How  say  you  ? "  Henry  walked  to  a 
window  that  fronted  the  west,  "  Out 
with  the  lights ! "  he  shouted,  and  tbc 
flurried  attendants  obeyed.  A  faint  red 
glow  showed  itself  above  the  blackness, 
dim  and  wavering,  but  waxing  larger  and 
larger,  not  to  be  mistaken.  With  an  oath 
and  a  kick  to  the  unlucky  Derham,  Henn- 
strode  away  to  bed,  cursing  the  Wakes  of 
Cottingham,  their  wives  and  castles,  and 
indeed,  all  the  world  save  himself. 

Next  morning  he  took  boat  across  to 
Lincolnshire,  and  revenged  himself  by 
bleeding  the  poor  cringing  monks  of 
Thornton  Abbey,  and  ordering  their 
plunder  and  dismemberment  ort  his  re- 
turn to  the  capital. 

And  what  of  the  Wakes  ?  Neither 
history  nor  legend  tells  us  aught  further  of 
them  ;  yet  may  we  rest  assured  that  they 
were  happy,  wherever  iheir  resting-place, 
whatever  theirfortune,  for  did  they  not  iDve.' 
And  "wherever  a  true  wife  comes,  home 
is  always  round  her.  The  stars  only  maybe 
over  her  head ;  the  glow-worm  in  the  night- 
cold  grass  may  be  the  only  fire  at  her  foot; 
but  home  is  yet  whettver  she  is  ;  and  for 
a  noble  woman  it  sttetches  far  round  her, 
better  than  ceiled  with  cedar  or  painted  with 
vermilion,  shedding  its  quiet  light  far." 
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**  But,  my  liege — so  noble  and  ancient 
a  pile,"  stammered  the  repentant  Cranmer ; 
but  the  King  turned  on  him  like  a  goaded 
lion,  and  the  frighted  prelate  made  haste 
to  add — 

**  The  steeple,  indeed,  stands  greatly  in 
your  Grace's  light,  and  is  unworthy  of 
salvation,  therefore — but  the  chancel !  " 

**  Peace  !  I  will  hear  no  pleading  from 
thee  or  another.  The  church  shall  down — 
take  instant  order  for  it." 

Cranmer  bowed,  and  though  in  his  order 
the  chancel  'vas  slily  omitted,  the  rest  of 
the  royal  commands  were  duly  carried  out ; 
and  the  bare  chancel  still  lacked  its  tower 
when,  a  hundred  years  later,  the  next  royal 
visit  was  paid  to  Hull. 


HI. 

Whilst  Henry  was  busy  with  affairs  of  state, 
Katherine  herself  was  employed  in  matters 
quite  as  important  to  herself — and  to 
Henry — and  which,  a  year  later,  became 
affairs  of  state  themselves  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  cost  the  Queen  her  pretty,  deceitful 
head. 

In  a  private  apartment  far  from  the  hall 
Queen  Katherine  sat  with  a  couple  of 
her  women.  Richly  dressed  in  pearls, 
ermine,  and  rich  robes,  she  looked  a 
beauteous  Queen  enough ;  and  yet  the  bold, 
hard  eyes  and  thick,  pursed  mouth  were 
sensuous  and  vicious,  as  all  but  her  too 
confident  bridegroom  could  see.  Katherine 
could,  indeed,  boast  that  neither  grandeur 
nor  riches,  nor  the  devotion  of  a  king, 
could  make  her  faithful  to  her  spouse. 

Suddenly  the  Queen's  eyes  sparkled.  A 
man  had  entered  the  room  at  the  lower 
end,  pushing  aside  the  curtain  with  scant 
ceremony  or  respect. 

"Come  hither,  Derham,"  said  Katherine, 
in  a  soft,  seductive  voice,  **  come  and  tell 
me  how  thou  dost  feel  to-day." 

Derham,  a  dark,  slim  man,  with  a 
cunning  face,  and  wearing  the  livery  of 
the  Queen,  sank  upon  a  stool  at  her  feet, 
resting  his  head  against  her  knee,  whilst 
she  stroked  his  hair  fondly. 

**  Most  evilly  has  the  day  passed,  my 
Queen.  This  groom's  work  is  base,  slavish, 
most  vile.      I  would  thou  and  I  were  back 


with  thy  dear  blind  old  granddam,  the 
Duchess  !  How  we  have  frolicked  it,  even 
before  the  very  owl  eyes  of  Dame  Norfolk — 
eh,  Kate.?" 

The  eyes  of  the  great  lady  and  the 
courtier  met,  and  a  look  of  guilty,  yet 
exultant  remembrance  passed  between 
them. 

"  Yet  thou  hast  some  sport  and  pleasure, 
even  in  Harry's  service,"  said  the  Queen, 
with  meaning.  **  What  say  you,  Rocheford, 
is  it  not  an  ungracious  fellow  ?  " 

•*  You  say  true.  Madam,"  answered  one 
of  the  women,  laughing,  "  (vile  and  slavish), 
quotha,  with  his  head  on  a  Queen's  lap  !  " 

**  Nay,"  whispered  Derham,  as  with  a 
sly,  cat-like  movement  he  seized  the  royal 
hand,  **  could  we  be  now  as  in  days  gone 
by  —  an  thou  lov'st  me  still,  Kate,  my 
Queen — couldst  thou — wouldst  thou  ?  " 

His  voice  died  away,  and,  indeed,  it  was 
no  fit  matter  for  words.  But  his  eyes, 
bright  with  unholy  passion,  sought  hers. 

"  My  Lord  the  King  is  a  faithful  lover," 

she  said,  with  a  sneer,  "  else "     Her 

eyes  spoke  the  rest. 

'*  Could  I  lure  the  hawk  away  from  the 
nest  ?  "  said  Derham  musingly,  toying  with 
her  hand.     "  Then— but  how  to  do  it !  " 

•*  Didst  thou  not  hear,  at  dinner,  that 
foolish  knave  of  a  Mayor  speak  of  a  beauty 
hereabouts  so  fair  as  to  be  fit  to  mate  with 
kings  ?  "  asked  the  royal  beauty  maliciously. 

**Ay,  sooth,  'twas  so  —  thou'rt  right. 
The  very  lure  for  our  bird  !  "  cried  Derham 
exultantly.  "  Count  it  as  done,  my  lady 
sweet.  Ah  1  what  a  keen  scent  hast  thou 
for  rivals  !  I  go,  this  very  hour,  to  flaunt 
the  chance  before  his  eyes."  He  sprang 
up.  **  And  my  reward  ?  "  said  his  look,  as 
he  stooped  to  kiss  her  hand. 

•*  Come  when  the  King  goes  hence,"  her 
eyes  answered. 

And  thus  it  happened  that  Derham 
entered  the  King's  presence  just  as 
Cranmer  left  it,  and  the  courtiers  were 
dismissed.  As  for  Henry,  he  sank  back 
heavily  upon  his  pile  of  cushions. 

"These  flat  lands  and  muddy-brained 
burghers  stall  me,"  he  said  irritably.  **  I 
would  I  were  at  Hampton,  or  my  fair 
Windsor,  if  but  for  an  hour." 

**  For  what,  my  gracious  Lord,"  ?' 
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courts  of  Black  Friars'  Gate.  The  stone 
walls  of  the  deserted  White  Friars,  tne 
lofty  towers  of  the  Bishop's  Palace,  the 
town  walls,  even  the  fields  by  the  Beverley 
Gate,  all  swarmed  with  fearful  yet  curious 
crowds.  The  King  was  seen  to  ride  in 
once  more ;  and  later,  the  story  was  told  to 
w^ondering  groups  of  the  King's  choice 
of  Sir  John  Eland,  already  thrice 
elected,  as  Mayor.  Thence  the  mob 
flocked  to  watch  the  bustle  and  splen- 
doirr  of  the  Palace  courtyard  in  Low 
Gate,  and  to  see  at  dusk  the  myriad  of 
lights  twinkle  in  every  pane  throughout 
the  noble  front. 

Next  morning  the  "  Merry  Monarch**' 
(oh,  those  misleading  scribes!)  rode  out 
and  surveyed  his  faithful  borough,  respect- 
ing which,  and  the  trick  played  upon  it  by 
the  leaders  of  the  Aske  rebellion,  the  King 
wittily  said,  **  The  men  of  Hull  are 
thick  of  skull,  though  natheless  truly 
loyal,"  a  speech  which  tickled  the  courtiers 
as  much  as  it  vexed  the  town  escort.  At 
last  he  drew  rein  by  the  old  ferry,  where 
the  town  walls  touched  the  river  to  the 
north. 

**'Tis  a  goodly  town  most  evilly 
guarded,"  said  the  King,  after  a  pause. 
**  Strong  Hull  ale  hath  drowned  Hull  wit, 
methinks.  Great  gain,  to  save  thysclves 
on  three  sides,  and  on  the  other,  trust  to  a 
stream  for  watch  and  ward  !  Ho,  masters  1 
Build  me  a  castle  on  yon  further  side !  *' 
and  he  pointed  out  the  spot  with  a  fat 
linger  for  the  guidance  of  the  townsmen 
standing  at  his  stirrup.  "With  a  block- 
house down  by  the  river,  here,  and  another 
by  the  sea  ;  and  build  me,  too,  a  stout 
wall  to  join  the  pair  with  the  castle,  which 
shall  lie  between.  Our  Treasury  shall  quit 
vou  of  the  cost." 

A  murmur  of  applause  at  the  **  military 
genius"  of  the  King  reached  his  ears, 
and  he  smiled.  Henry  loved  to  play  the 
soldier. 

**  Couple  town  and  fort  with  a  bridge, 
for  quick  passage,"  he  further  ordered, 
'*  and — see  ye — set  up  a  gate  hereabouts 
for  due  completion  of  the  chain*.  I-  will 
have  my  manor-iiouse  turned  citadel  to 
boot.  Thick  heads  need  thick  walls." 
^nd  Henr)'  rode  back  to  the  manor-house, 


laughing  till  his  thick  sides  shook,  at  his 
shrewdness  and  wit. 

After  dinner,  observed  with  all  the 
tedious  ceremony  of  the  day,  Henry  and 
Katherine  dallied  awhile  together  in  the 
fields  behind  the  manor,  fed  the  fish  in 
the  pond,  plucked  flowers  in  the  flower- 
garden,  and  watched  the  doves  wooing 
their  mates  on  the  house-eaves  in  the 
grateful  warmth  of  the  sunny  afternoon. 
Then  Katherine  returned  to  her  maids, 
whilst  Henry  gave  himself  up  to  business  of 
State  with  his  adviser,  pale,  lean  Cranmer. 

The  first  matter  was  the  issuing  of  an 
order  requiring  the  digging  of  a  dyke  from 
the  hamlet  of  Newland  to  Kingston  itself. 
Then,  full  of  his  morning's  scheme  for  the 
fortification  of  the  town,  the  impetuous 
King  dragged  the  churchman  to  the  great 
hall  window  with  its  cluster  of  diamond 
panes,  to  point  out  the  site  for  the  fort 
which  his  skill  had  devised. 

"  Seest  thou,  man — yonder  lies  the 
river,  over  against  the  ferry.  From  thence 
thou  seest " 

**  So  please  you,  my  Lord  1  "  protested 
Cranmer ;  **  I  see  naught,  save  old 
St.  Mary's." 

Unluckily  for  that  church,  Cranmer 
spoke  truth.  Towering  even  over  Henri's 
high  hall  stood  the  black  steeple  of  the 
ancient  Chapel -of- Ease  built  by  the 
Knights  Templar  of  North  Ferriby, 
blocking  out  all  other  view  from  the 
royal  eyes.  These,  indeed,  it  had  often 
vexed ;  but  to-day,  shutting  out  as  it  did 
all  sight  of  the  river  and  its  farther  side, 
it  prevented  Henry  from  elaborating  and 
explaining  his  plans,  and  so  aroused  his 
too  ready  wrath. 

•*  Now,  by  the  glor}'  of  God  I  "  he  swore^ 
his  face  purple  with  rage  ;  **  yon  church 
hath  stood  too  long!  Shalt  fall  and  be 
humbled,  even  as  I  have  humbled  all  its 
kith  and  kin,  the  wide  land  through. 
'Twas  the  work  of  some  proud  priest,  I 
warrant  me,  set  up  as  a  scorn  and  menace 
to  its  betters,  to  flout  the  temporal  power. 
Shall  the  head  of  the  Church  have  no 
more  outlook  from  his  hall  than  the  vilest 
beggar  that  starves  in  his  garret }  Down 
with  it,  every  stone  !  Let  not  one  stand 
upon  another — chancel,  steeple — all !  " 
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and  purity  which  shone  from  her  eyes  like 
otar-rays.  The  troubled  husband  saw  all 
this  array  of  tempting  loveliness  with  new 
feeUn|[s  its  with  trembling  lips  his  young 
wife  aslceil — 

**  What  ails  my  dear  Lord  ?  " 

"Sweet,  bad  tidings.  The  King  hath 
sent*  word  that  he  will  tarry  with  us  to- 
morrow for  a  spell." 

**  *Ti^  sad  news,  in  sooth  ! "  said  the 
youag  hostess,  looking  grave,  **for  I  am 
but  Ill-prepared  for  so  many  guests — and 
such  great  ones,  withal !  Nor  would  I 
wish  them  to  come.  Yet  *tis  designed, 
surely,  as  an  honour  to  thee,  my  hero  ;  and 
avoid  it  we  cannot." 

*' Avoid  it  I  must!"  cried  her  lord  in 
fierce  anger,  **for  thy  dear  honour's  sake. 
Yon  lustful  King  shall  never  set  eyes  on 
my  rose,  that  he  may  pluck  it  from  its 
stem  for  an  hour's  wearing." 

The  lady  drew  back  a  step,  her  eyes  full 
of;  alarm. 

**  What  meanest  thou  ?  "  she  asked  in 
wonder.  -*  The  King  so  base  a  man — so 
traitorous  a  guest  .'^  Surely,  dear  Lord, 
thoii  wrongest  him  ? " 

Lord  Wake  laughed  bitterly.  **  Thou 
hast  never  known,  nor  needed  to  know, 
sweet  wife,  what  make  of  man  our  Henry 
is.  Women  are  his  sport :  he  toys  with 
them  as  cat  with  mouse,  pets  and  pats  the 
creature  till  his  playful  mood  passes,  and 
then — death  to  the  poor  trembler !  By 
my  sword !  man  never  wedded  truer  wife 
than  he  fair  Katherine  of  Aragon  ;  yet 
her  twenty  years  of  love  and  service  were 
as  naught  to  him  the  day  he  set  eyes  on 
Anne  Bullen's  doll  -  cheeks  1  And  she, 
poor  child,  could  not  bear  him  a  son,  and 
must  die  for  her  crime  !  Nay,  his  righteous 
I^iajesty  could  take  no  joy  in  sport  till  the 
holy  deed  was  done  !  The  gunshot  that 
boomed  poor  Anne's  death-knell  was  the 
signal  for  the  loosing  of  the  dogs  and  the 
pleasures  of  the  hunt.  Next  day,  when 
scarce  the  corse  was  cold,  Henry  wedded 
Lady  Seymour — happy  lady  !  She  died 
before  her  April  reign  was  over.  Anne  of 
Cleves  was  the  next  tov  to  break.  She 
disappointed  this  dealer  in  flesh,  and 
Cromwell  must  therefore  die !  Now  he 
liath    a   new    bride,    a    daughter   of    the 


Norfolks — of  whom   let   him  beware,  for 
she  is  of  his  own  vile   nature." 

"  But  surely,"  queried  the  Lady  Wake 
in  wonder,  as  her  lord  paced  the  hali  to 
and  fro,  with  clenched  hands  and  wrathful 
eyes,  **  surely  he  hath  never  wronged 
another  man's  wife  ?  " 

"  Nay,  thou  'rt  right,  wife,  that 's  true  !  " 
answered  the  Lord  Wake,  in  mocking 
repentance.  **  Nor  would  he  wrong  thee, 
it  may  be,  whilst  I  lived.  But  my  life  were 
as  a  thread  of  gossamer  in  the  balance 
should  thy  beauty  fire  his  passion.  Little 
fear  I,  indeed,  for  my  life" — she  ran  to 
him  and  clasped  him  about  the  shoulders 
in  sudden  love  and  fear — "but  thine 
honour,  dearest,  is  my  charge  and  pride, 
precious  and  sacred.  Yet  how  to  baulk 
the  King  I  know  not,  for  to  flee  from  my 
castle  at  such  a  moment  were  to  court 
disgrace  and  death." 

"Dear  heart,"  she  urged  fondly,  "do as 
thou  thinkest  best  if  thou  wilt ;  defv  the 
King,  and  let  them  burn  the  castle  till 
it  fall  upon  our  heads,  slaying  us — 
together." 

"  Bunt  the  castle  ?  Thou  hast  found  the 
way !  "  cried  Lord  Wake"  with  sudden 
energy.  "  The  King  shall  not  see  thee 
nor  have  his  will.  But,  alack!  the 
castle — it  must  bum,  for  thy  sweet  sake, 
dear  wife  I " 

"  No,  no ! "  she  cried  in  remorseful 
terror.     "  There  is  some  other  way." 

"  None  other,"  said  her  lord  firmly. 
"  The  home  of  my  fathers,  the  pride  of 
our  race,  it  hath  long  been  the  guard — the 
anchor — of  the  Wakes,  through  all  our 
changeful  lives.  We  have  slept  within  its 
walls  for  the  last  time — the  old  castle 
is  doomed.  Hush  I  child,"  he  whispered 
softly,  as  he  led  the  sobbing  lady  from  the 
hall,  "  we  shall  foil  the  lustful  lion  without 
fear  of  his  claws.  Come,  g?t  thy  pack 
ready ;  for  time  pants  hard  on  our  backs. 
Haste  1 " 

Whilst  the  Lady  Wake,  with  reddened 
eyes,  gathered  together  her  clothing  and 
gear,  the  Knight,  in  a  few  simple  uords, 
made  his  servants  acquainted  with  his 
purpose,  bidding  them  each  and  all  to  keep 
still  tongues,  and  seek  a  home  with  their 
kinsmen  till  he  should  send  for  them. 
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When  husband  and  wife  met  together  "Thou   hast   beer    speedy  and    sure," 

shortly  afterwards   in  the    courtyard,  the  said  his  mastercalmly,  fora  slendertongue 

night  had  grown  dark  and  the  air  chill,  of  flame  shot  out  into  the  black  sky  above 


As   they    stood    by   the  saddled    horsu,  a  the  highest   turret,  and    licked  the  walls 

reUiner  stcjui^d  out  from  the  dark  cmbra-  witli  greedy  haste. 

sure  of  the  Keep.  ■•  (ii.d  kiip  us  all!  "     And  the  Knight 

"It  is  dune,  my  Lord,"  he  said   in  a  raisi-d  his  caii. 

low  voice.  ■■God    Iw    with    you,    good   master!" 

I-ady  Wake  gave  a  little  cry.  cried  the  musleri-d  linndfid  of  servants,  a.^ 
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and  purity  which  shone  from  her  eyes  like 
3tar-rays.  The  troubled  husband  saw  all 
this  array  of  tempting  loveliness  with  new 
feeyti|[s  !B^s  with  trembling  lips  his  young 
wife  aslceil — 

*•  What  ails  my  dear  Lord  ?  ** 

"Sweet,  bad  tidings.  The  King  hath 
sen>  word  that  he  will  tarry  with  us  to- 
morrow for  a  spell." 

*"Ti^  sad  news,  in  sooth  1"  said  the 
young  hostess,  looking  grave,  **for  I  am 
but  Ill-prepared  for  so  many  guests — and 
such  great  ones,  withal !  Nor  would  I 
wish  them  to  come.  Yet  'tis  designed, 
surely,  as  an  honour  to  thee,  my  hero  ;  and 
avoid  it  we  cannot." 

'*  Avoid  it  I  must!"  cried  her  lord  in 
fierce  anger,  "for  thy  dear  honour's  sake. 
Yon  lustful  King  shall  never  set  eyes  on 
my  rose,  that  he  may  pluck  it  from  its 
stem  for  an  hour's  wearing." 

The  lady  4rew  back  a  step,  her  eyes  full 
of;  alarm. 

**  What  meanest  thou  ?  "  she  asked  in 
wonder.  **  The  King  so  base  a  man — so 
traitorous  a  guest  ?  Surely,  dear  Lord, 
thou  wrongest  him  ?  " 

Lord  Wake  laughed  bitterly.  **  Thou 
hast  never  known,  nor  needed  to  know, 
sweet  wife,  what  make  of  man  our  Henry 
is.!  Women  are  his  sport:  he  toys  with 
th^m  as  cat  with  mouse,  pets  and  pats  the 
creature  till  his  playful  mood  passes,  and 
th^n — death  to  the  poor  trembler !  By 
my  sword  I  man  never  wedded  truer  wife 
thin  he  fair  Katherine  of  Aragon  ;  yet 
her  twenty  years  of  love  and  service  were 
as  naught  to  him  the  day  he  set  eyes  on 
Arine  Bullen's  doll  -  cheeks  I  And  she, 
poor  child,  could  not  bear  him  a  son,  and 
must  die  for  her  crime  !  Nay,  his  righteous 
Majesty  could  take  no  joy  in  sport  till  the 
holy  deed  was  done  !  The  gunshot  that 
boomed  poor  Anne's  death-knell  was  the 
signal  for  the  loosing  of  the  dogs  and  the 
pleasures  of  the  hunt.  Next  day,  when 
scarce  the  corse  was  cold,  Henry  wedded 
Lady  Seymour — happy  lady  !  She  died 
before  her  April  reign  was  over.  Anne  of 
Cleves  was  the  next  toy  to  break.  She 
disappointed  this  dealer  in  flesh,  and 
Cromwell  must  therefore  die  1  Now  he 
^^ath   a  new    bride,    a    daughter   of    the 


Norfolks — of  whom   let   him  beware,  for 
she  is  of  his  own  vile   nature." 

"  But  surely,"  queried  the  Lady  Wake 
in  wonder,  as  her  lord  paced  the  hall  to 
and  fro,  with  clenched  hands  and  wrathful 
eyes,  **  surely  he  hath  never  wronged 
another  man's  wife  ?  " 

"  Nay,  thou'rt  right,  wife,  that's  true  !  " 
answered  the  Lord  Wake,  in  mocking 
repentance.  **  Nor  would  he  wrong  thee, 
it  may  be,  whilst  I  lived.  But  my  life  were 
as  a  thread  of  gossamer  in  the  balance 
should  thy  beauty  fire  his  passion.  Little 
fear  I,  indeed,  for  my  life  " — she  ran  to 
him  and  clasped  him  about  the  shoulders 
in  sudden  love  and  fear — "but  thine 
honour,  dearest,  is  my  charge  and  pride, 
precious  and  sacred.  Yet  how  to  baulk 
the  King  I  know  not,  for  to  flee  from  my 
castle  at  such  a  moment  were  to  court 
disgrace  and  death." 

"Dear  heart,"  she  urged  fondly,  "do as 
thou  thinkest  best  if  thou  wilt ;  defy  the 
King,  and  let  them  burn  the  castle  till 
it  fall  upon  our  heads,  slaying  us — 
together." 

"  Bum  ihecasiU  ?  Thou  hast  found  the 
way !  "  cried  Lord  Wake""  with  sudden 
energy.  "The  King  shall  not  see  thee 
nor  have  his  will.  But,  alack!  the 
castle — it  must  burn,  for  thy  sweet  sake, 
dear  wife  I " 

"  No,  no  I "  she  cried  in  remorseful 
terror.     "  There  is  some  other  wav." 

"  None  other,"  said  her  lord  firmly. 
"  The  home  of  my  fathers,  the  pride  of 
our  race,  it  hath  long  been  the  guard — the 
anchor — of  the  Wakes,  through  all  our 
changeful  lives.  We  have  slept  within  its 
walls  for  the  last  time — the  old  casile 
is  doomed.  Hush  !  child,"  he  whispered 
softly,  as  he  led  the  sobbing  lady  from  the 
hall,  "  we  shall  foil  the  lustful  lion  without 
fear  of  his  claws.  Come,  g^t  thy  pack 
ready ;  for  time  pants  hard  on  our  backs. 
Haste ! " 

Whilst  the  Lady  Wake,  with  reddened 
eyes,  gathered  together  her  clothing  and 
gear,  the  Knight,  in  a  few  simple  words, 
made  his  servants  acquainted  with  his 
purpose,  bidding  them  each  and  all  to  keep 
still  tongues,  and  seek  a  home  with  their 
kinsmen  till  he  should  send  for  them. 


THE      QUEEN'S      PERSONAL      INTEREST      IN      INDIA. 


IllMttralid  /nm  Pitrira, 


I  PaiHtid  *j.  India-, 


IN  these  (lays,  when  there  is  so  much 
talk  of  sedition  and  unrest  in  India, 
it  would  be  interesting  to  the  public  to 
know  how  the  Queen  has  been  endearing 
herself  to  the  pcOplb  of  Hindustan,  and 
cementing  the  ties  which  bind  them   to 
the    Crown    of 
England,   by   her 
thoughtful  and 
sympathetic  inter- 
est in  the  political 
and    social    pro- 
gress    of    her 
Kastem     Empire. 
The     Queen's 
direct  interest   in 
India  began  at  a 
lime     when      the 
British  rule  in  the 
East    was    at    its 
greatest    peril. 
The      slightest 
diplomatic  or  ad- 
ministrative   mis- 
take  would    have 
cost  Great  Brilain 
her     Empire      in 
Asia.   The  people 

<if  India  appreci-  ^^.^.^^  ^ 

ated  and  admired  ^.^__  (i.„-„',  („.= 

the  loving -kind- 
ness and  the  political  foresight  of  their 
future  Empress  at  that  most  critical  time, 
just  after  the  Mutiny  there  arose  a  strong 
feeling  of  bitterness  and  revenge  among  the 
English  people  in  India  and  at  home.  The 
feehng  was  as  intense  and  wiiiespread  as  it 
was  dangerous  and  impolitic.  Only  a  few 
people  gifted  with  exceptional  strength 
of  character  and  political  wisdom  were 
successful  in  escaping  it,  .\mong  them 
were  the  Queen  herself  and  I.ord  Canning, 


her  Viceroy  in   India.      Writing  to  Lord 

Canning  on    Nov.    9,    1857,  her  Majesty 

says:  "Lord  Canning  will  easily  believe 

how  entirely  the  Queen  shares  his  feelings 

of  sorrowand  indignation  at  the  unchristian 

spirit  .shown — alas !  also  to  a  great  extent 

here  —  by    the 

public  towards 

Indians  in  general 

and     towards 

Sepoys     without 

discrimination 

But  to  the  natives 
at  large,  to  the 
peaceful  inhabit- 
ants, to  the  many 
kind  and  friendly 
natives  who  have 
assisted  us  and 
sheltered  the 
fugitives,  and  been 
faithful  and  true, 
there  should  be 
shown  the  greatest 
kindness.  They 
should  know  that 
there  is  no  hatred 
to  the  brown 
i.j.^^^,^  skin  —  none,    but 

/nrf/oi   \iie,i,u.ti.  ^'"''  greatest  wish 

on  their  Queen's 
part  to  si.'c-  them  happy,  contented,  and 
flourishing." 

The  greatest  seri'ice  which  the  Queen 
rendered  to  the  people  of  India  was  ill 
issuing  the  Royal  Proclamation  of  185S, 
which  is  the  noblest  document  extant  in 
the  world.  The  British  Press  speaks  of 
disloyalty  in  India.  I  really  cannot  under- 
stand how  the  Indians  ran  be  disloyal  to 
their  Queen  when  her  Jlajesly  has  spared 
no   pains   to    study   their    happiness, 
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THE   BEACON   OF  THE   LORD  WAKE. 


Lord  Wake  and  his  Lady  galloped  away 
into  the  night. 

As  he  rode  on,  the  horseman  heard  a 
low  sob  at  his  back,  "  Crnel !  "  said  a 
voice  choked  with  tears,  "All  is  gone 
from  us — all !  " 

"  All — but  love  !  "  he  answered. 

And  the  sobbing  ceased. 

Meanwhile,  the  flames  round  the  o!d 
fortress  roared  loud,  and  leapt  high,  light- 
ing the  land  for  miles  around  with  its 
sombre  glare — hke  a  beacon,  the  wonder- 
ing rustics  told  one  another.  And  a 
beacon,  in  truth,  it  was,  showing  to  all 
men  the  way  to  true  love,  and  how  to 
travel  the  path  of  honour,  even  though 
cruel  Kings  strew  it  with  thorns  and 
briers. 

Henry  sat  at  the  dice-table  in  surly 
mood.  He  had  lost  the  pedl  of  bells  of 
some  unsuspecting  abbey  to  a  courtier  at 
one  throw  from  the  box ;  and  the  spoils 
Irom  many  a  house  of  God  had  been 
tossed  away  thus. 

At  this  inopportuiie  tinie  came  a  panting 
bareheaded  messenger,  who,  falling  at  the 
King's  knees,  begged  for  a  hearing. 

"  Speak,  man  ! "  said  Henry,  who  recog- 
nised Derham.  "  What  cursed  luck  dost 
Mow  bear  us,  as  if  we  had  not  enow  }  " 

"So  please  your  Grace*  the  Castle  of 


Cottingham  is  a-fire,  and  all  the  folk  fled," 
he  stammered. 

"  How  say  you  .'' "  Henry  walked  to  a 
window  that  fronted  the  west,  "  Out 
with  the  lights ! "  he  shouted,  and  the 
flurried  attendants  obeyed.  A  faint  red 
glow  showed  itself  above  the  blackness, 
dim  and  wavering,  but  waxing  larger  and 
larger,  not  to  be  mistaken.  With  an  oath 
and  a  kick  to  the  unlucky  Derham,  Henry 
strode  away  to  bed,  cursing  the  Wakes  of 
Cottingham,  their  wives  and  castles,  and 
indeed,  all  the  world  save  himself. 

Next  morning  he  took  boat  acros:;  to 
Lincolnshire,  and  revenged  himself  by 
bleeding  the  poor  cringing  monks  of 
Thornton  Abbey,  and  ordering  their 
plunder  and  di.smembermetit  on  his  re- 
turn to  the  capital. 

And  what  of  the  WakeS  ?  Neither 
history  nor  legend  tells  us  aught  further  of 
them  ;  yet  may  we  rest  assured  that  ihey 
were  happy,  wherever  their  resting-place, 
whatevertheirfortune,for  did  they  not  love? 
And  "  wherever  a  true  wife  comes,  home 
is  always  round  her.  The  stars  only  may  be 
over  het head;  the  glow-worm  in  the  night- 
cold  grass  may  be  the  only  fire  at  her  tool ; 
but  home  is  yet  whenever  she  is  ;  and  for 
a  noble  woman  it  stretches  far  round  her, 
better  than  ceiled  with  cedar  or  painted  with 
vermilion,  shedding  its  quiet  light  far." 


THE      QUEEN'S      PERSONAL      INTEREST      IN      INDIA. 


Illuilraled  /rem  Portraill  Paiflfd  h  iMjiaa  A 

IN  these  days,  when  there  is  so  much 
talk  of  sedition  and  unrest  in  India, 
it  would  be  interesting  to  the  public  to 
know  how  the  Queen  has  heen  endearing: 
herself  to  the  pedpife  of  Hindustan,  and 
cementing  the  ties  which  bind   Ihem   to 
the     Crown     of 
England,   by   her 
thoughtful  and 
sympathetic  inter- 
est in  the  political 
and     social    pro- 
gress    of    her 
Kastem     Empire. 
The     Queen's 
direct  interest   in 
India  began  at  a 
time     when     the 
liritish  rule  in  the 
East    was    at    its 
greatest     peril. 
The      slightest 
diplomatic  or  ad- 
ministrative   mis- 
take  would    have 
cost  Great  Britain 
her     Empire     in 
Asia.   The  people 

of  India  appreci-  ^,.,,,,  , 

ated  and  admired 
the  loving-kind- 
ness and  the  political  foresight  of  their 
future  Empress  at  that  most  crirical  time, 
just  after  the  Mutiny  there  arose  a  strong 
feeling  of  bitterness  ami  revenge  among  the 
English  people  in  India  and  at  homo.  The 
feeling  was  as  intense  and  widespread  as  it 
was  dangerous  and  impolitic.  Only  a  few 
people  gifted  with  exceptional  strength 
of  character  and  political  wisdom  were 
successful  in  escaping  it.  .\mon_i{  them 
were  the  Quten  herself  and  Lord  Canning, 


Thr  <»-, 


her  Viceroy  in  India.  Writing  to  Lord 
Canning  on  Nov.  9,  1857,  her  Majesty 
says :  "  \xtxA  Canning  will  easily  believe 
ho«-  entirely  the  Queen  shares  his  feelings 
of  sorrowand  indignation  at  the  unchristian 
spirit  shown — alas  !  also  to  a  great  extent 
-by    the 


ubiit 


irds 


Indians  in  general 
and  towards 
Sepoys     without 

discrimination 

But  to  the  natives 
at  large,  to  the 
peaceful  inhabit- 
ants, to  the  many 
kind  and  friendly 
natives  who  have 
assisted  us  and 
sheltered  the 
fugitives,  and  been 
faithful  and  true, 
there  should  be 
shown  the  greatest 
kindness.  They 
should  know  that 
there  is  no  hatred 
10  the  brown 
STAFA,  Skin -none,    but 

/nrfiiH   tiit«,ta,ii  *''"^  greatest  wish 

on  their  Queen's 
part  to  see  them  happy,  contented,  and 
flourishing." 

The  greatest  service  which  the  Queen 
rendered  to  the  people  of  India  was  in 
issuing  ihe  Royal  Proclamation  of  1858, 
which  is  the  noblest  document  extant  in 
the  world.  The  British  Press  speaks  of 
disloyalty  in  India.  I  really  cannot  under- 
stand how  the  Indians  can  be  disloyal  lo 
their  Queen  when  her  Majesty  has  spared 
no   |>ains  to    stmly   their    happiness.      I 


SoS 
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cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  following, 
which  would  conclusively  prove  the 
Queen's  real  love  for  the  people  of  India. 
Writing  to  Lord  Derby  (Prime  Minister), 
on  Aug.  IS,  1858,  her  Majesty  says  :  "  The 
Queen  has  asked  Lord  Malmesbury  to 
explain  in  detail  to  Lord  Derby  her  objec- 
tions to  the  draft  Proclamation  for  India, 
The  Queen  would  be  glad  if  Lord  Derby 
would  write  it  himself  in  his  excellent 
language,  bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  a 
female  Sovereign  who  speaks  to  more  than 
a  hundred  millions  of  Eastern  people  on 
assuming  the  direct  government  over 
tbem,  and,  after  a  bloody  civil  war,  giving 
them  pledges  which  her  future  reign  is  to 
redeem,  and  explaining  the  principles  of 
her  government.  Such  a  document  should 
breathe  feelings  of  generosity,  benevo- 
lence, and  religious  toleration,  and  point 
out  the  privileges  which  the  Indians  will 
receive  in  being  placed  on  an  equality 
with  the  subjects  of  the  British  Crown, 
and  the  prosperity  following  in  the  train 
of  civilisation." 

It  was  the  Queen's  own  happy  idea 
which  established  what  is  now  known 
as  the  Star  of  India  Order,  "  the  means 
of  gratifying  the  personal  feelings  of  the 
chief    number    of     the     native     Princes, 


binding  them  together 
and  attaching  them  by 
the  Sovereign." 

■^'- "    visit   of  tlic    Prince 


a  confraternity 
personal  tie  to 


India  in  1875,  and  the  proclamation  of 
the  Queen  as  Empress  of  India  in  1877, 
further  accentuated  the  Queen's  interest 
in  that  countrj'. 

But   the    Queen's   personal   interest    in 


India  reached  its  culminating  point  wlu-n 
her  Majesty,  in  the  seventy- second  year 
of  her  life,  commenced  to  study  Hindustani, 
the  chief  language  of  her  Indian  Empire. 

The  late  Shah  of  Persia  was  the  first 
Oriental  monarch  whom  the  Queen  per- 
sonally informed  of  her  studies  in  Hindu- 
stani, during  his  last  visit  to  England. 
Nasiruddin  Shah  makes  particular  mention 
of  the  same  in  his  diary.  The  fact  of  the 
Queen's  studies  has  reacted  in  the  most 
sympathetic  manner  in  India.  The  Nizam 
of  Hyderabad,  the  premier  Prince  of 
Hindustan  and  the  lawful  patron  of  the 
language  of  the  Moghul,  being  naturally 
flattered  at  the  Queen's  compliment  to  his 
mother  tongue,  ordered  a  sketch  of  the 
Queen's  life  to  be  written  in  Hindustani 
on  a  single  sheet  of  paper  in  "  Khat-e- 
gulzar"  (handwriting  in  the  shape  of 
flowers).  His  Highness  engaged  the 
services  of  the  finest  artist  in  that  line  in 
India,  who  took  nearly  a  year  to  complete 
the  work,  and  sent  it  as  a  birthday  present 
to  her  Majesty  a  few  years  ago.  The 
contents  of  the  single  sheet  of  paper  in 
the  fine  Kbal-e-gulzar  fill  a  whole  book  of 
several  hundred  pages  of  Khat-e-Nastaliq 
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SO? 


(ordinary  plain 
handwriting) 
which  atcoin- 
panics  the  present. 
Itisreall)  wonder- 
ful how  the  Queen, 
in  spite  of  her 
multifarious 
duties,  finds  time 
to  write  the  <iay's 
account  in  her 
Hindustani  diaiy. 
The  Queen's 
Munshi,  Hafiz 
Abdul  Karim, 
CM.K.,     deseri't'S 


■redil 


for 


arduous  and  faith- 
ful services  to  the 
Empress,  He  has 
heen  appointed 
Indian  Private 
Secretary  to  her 
.Maj.-sty,    and     is 


attached  to  the 
rojal  household. 
This  is,  perhaps, 
the  first  time  that 
an  Oriental  is  so 
honoured  in  a 
European  Court. 
The  Munshi  be- 
longs to  a  good 
family  at  Agra, 
and  has  been  in 
the  service  of  her 
Majesty  since  the 
last  Jubilee  of 
1887.  He  is  in 
charge  of  the 
Oriental  depart- 
ment  of  the 
Queen's    house- 


hold, 


id    dh 


charges  his  duties 

faithfullj'  and  well. 

The    Queen    is 

also  a  great  lover 
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of  Indian  art.  A  few  years  ago  her  Majesty 
desired  to  have  a  house  of  exclusively 
Indian  design  built  for  her  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  An  Indian  engineer  received  her 
Majesty's  commands  for  the  erection  of 
what  is  now  known  as  the  "  Durbar 
House"  at  Osborne.  It  is  a  beautiful 
building,  iniendeii  for  the  reception  and 
entertainment  of  the  Queen's  Oriental 
visitors  when  the  Court  happens  to  be  at 
Osborne.  Li-Hung-Chang,  the  celebrated 
Chinese  statesman,  was  received  by  the 
Queen  in  the  building,  and  very  lately  the 
King  of  Siam  was  entertained  to  luncheon 
by  her  at  the  same  place.  The  Durbar 
House  is  also  used  for  private  theatricals 
during  winter  by  the  royal  family. 

Her  Majesty  also  patronises  Indian 
embroidery,  carpets,  and  gold  and  silver 
industries  of  every  kind.  And,  of  course, 
the  Queen's  love  for  Indian  shawls  is  too 
well  known  to  need  description.  She  has 
in  her  service  three  Indian  attendants  who 
look  to  her  personal  comfort,  and  one 
Indian  cook,  who  presides  at  the  royal 
Oriental  kitchen.  The  services  of  the 
last    named    are    particularly  appreciated 


at  the  entertainment  given  to  him  at  the 
India  Office,  on  religious  grounds,  did 
full  justice    to  the   Indian  dishes    at  the 


by  the  Queen's  Oriental  visitors.  The 
Shahzada  Nasrullah  Khan,  an  orthodox 
Moslem  Prince,  who  abstained  from  food 


Ohi  of  Ike  Qften-^  J«di-i>  Allrndanh  frthralj. 

royal  table  at  ^\'indsor  Castle  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  visit  to  the  Queen.  These 
things,  little  as  they  are,  serve  to  show  the 
desire  of  the  Sovereign  to  seek  the  pleasure 
and  the  happiness  of  her  Oriental  guests. 

The  Queen's  interest  in  the  well-being  of 
the  women  of  India  deserves  some  reference 
in  this  article.  The  great  scheme  for 
female  medical  aid  to  the  women  of  India 
owes  its  origin  and  inspiration  to  the 
Empress-Queen.  Female  education,  and, 
in  fact,  everything  which  tends  to  advance 
the  moral  and  material  condition  of  the 
women  of  India,  receive  constant  support 
from  her.  Of  all  the  feudatory  States  in 
India  there  is  only  one  which  is  governed 
by  a  female  ruler.  This  is  the  central 
Indian  State  of  Bhopal,  administered  by 
her  Highness  Shah-e-Jehan  Begum,  a  wise 
and  generous  Moslem  Princess.  Her 
Majesty  is  said  to  take  a  special  interest 
in  the  prosperit)'  of  the  territories  of  the 
enlightened  Begum.  It  is  a  pity  that  this 
Princess  could  not  have  visited  England 
last  year  to  take  part  in  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  celebration.  Her  presence  would 
have  served  to  remove  many  erroneous  ideas 
held  in  this  country  with  respect  to  the  in- 
telligence and  ability  of  Zenana  ladies. 

One  or  two  illustrations  of  the  Queen's 
genuine  sympathy  for  her  Indian  subjects 
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in  England  would  not  be  out  of  place  here. 
The  Queen -Em  press  one  afternoon,  while 
enjoying  her  customary  drive,  saw  an 
Indian  ayah  pass  by  in  the  street.  It  was 
a  cold  day,  and  her  Majesty  noticed  that, 
besides  having  only  very  thin  clothes,  the 
ayah  had  no  shoes  on.  Her  Majesty  grexv 
anxious  in  regard  to  the  ayab's  health,  and 
inquired  to  know  wby  she  had  no  shoes 
on.  On  being  informed  that  she  pos- 
sessed none,  the  Queen  ordered  a  pair  for 
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them  in  the  Quadrangle  of  Windsor  Castle. 
For  instance,  in  the  years  1S95  and  1896, 
the  Indian  artists  at  the  Earl's  Court 
Exhibition  wore  summoned  to  Windsor 
for  royal  inspeclion.  Nothing  gave  the 
Indian  cavalry  officers  who  formed  a 
guard  of  honour  to  the  Queen  in  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  Procession  more  pleasure 
than  the  fact  of  receiving  their  Jubilee 
medals  personally  from  the  Queen.  They 
told  their  friends  that  they  were  greatly 


her,  and  admonished  her  to  take  care  of 
herself  in  this  strange  land.  A  few  years 
ago  the  Queen  saw  a  crowd  of  Meccan 
pilgrims  standing  outside  Buckingham 
Palace.  It  being  brought  to  her  notice 
that  the  pilgrims  desired  to  see  the 
Palace  but  were  not  allowed  to  do  so 
by  the  authorities,  her  Majesty  ordered 
that  everything  of  public  interest  in  the 
royal  residence  should  be  shown  them, 
Whenever  a  body  of  Indian  or  Burmese 
artists  happened  to  visit  England,  the 
Queen  has    graciously   consented   to   see 


Indian  AflindanI  'rrli,td). 

flattered  at  the  personal  attentions  which 
they  had  received  from  the  Empress  of 
India.  Thev  went  back  full  of  strong 
hopes  that  there  would  be  yet  another 
Jubilee  after  ten  years,  and  that  they 
would  be  again  honoured  with  similar 
royal  attcniions  on  that  occasion. 

The  Queen's  sympathy  with  suffering 
humanity  in  all  parts  of  the  world  is  well 
known.  But  nowhere  have  her  Majesty's 
messages  of  sympathy,  in  hours  of  mis- 
fortune and  trouble,  been  more  gratefully 
received  than    in    India.     The  Queen's 
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generous  donation  of  one  thousand 
pounds  to  the  Mansion  House  Fund  for 
the  relief  of  the  famine-stricken  people  in 
India,  and  her  constant  inquiries  regarding 
the  condition  of  the  poor  and  the  needy 
during  the  worst  period  of  the  famine,  will 
not  easily  be  forgotten  by  the  Indians,  who 
are  universally  reputed  to  be  a  wann- 
hearted  and  a  grateful  people.  The 
numerous  nations  that  inhabit  British 
India  have  from  time  to  time  given  ample 
proofs  of  their  warm  attachment  to  the 
person  of  the  Queen  -  Empress.  When 
the  Uritish  people 

celebrated    the  

fiftieth  anniversary  j 

of  her  Majesty's 
accession  to  the 
throne  in  the  year 
1887,  innumerable 
presents  were  sent 
to  her  Majesty 
from  all  classes  of 
people  in  India  in 
recognition  of  the 
great  love  and 
veneration  in 
which  she  is  held 
by  ihem  through- 
out the  length  and 
breadth  of  that 
country.  Visitors 
to  Windsor  Castle 
must  have  noticed 
with  pride  and 

pleasure  that  sec-  the  mollvik  ra 

tion  of  the  Castle 

which  is  set  apart  for  those  presents 
by  the  Queen's  express  commands.  At 
the  Diamond  Jubilee  celebrations  last 
year,  India  was,  unfortunately,  prevented 
by  national  calamities  from  contributing 
her  full  share  towards  the  rejoicings  of 
the  Empire  at  large.  But  in  spite  of 
the  heavy  misfortunes,  and  notwith- 
standing the  order  of  the  Viceroy  that 
all  addresses  to  the  Queen  should  be  pre- 
sented to  him  in  India,  many  people 
travelled  to  England  to  pay  their  homage 
to  the  person  of  the  Empress.  Lord 
Rosebery  remarked  at  the  banquet  given 
to  the  Colonial  I'remiers  at  the  Im- 
perial Institute  in  June  last,  that  for  the 


maintenance  of  the  British  Empire  the 
monarchical  form  of  government  was  an 
absolute  necessity.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
his  audience  fully  echoed  his  feelings,  but 
I  beg  leave  to  say  that  th^  truth  and 
wisdom  of  that  remark  is  nowhere  more 
fully  and  widely  recognised  than  in  India. 
The  Indian  is  by  sentiment  and  education 
a  lover  of  royalty,  and  he  is  naturally 
pleased  at  the  growing  feeling  of  im- 
perialism in  England. 

There    is    one    aspect    of    the   Indian 
question    in  which  the  personal  example 

of  the    Sovereign 

is  of  the  highest 

■  I  importance.   That 

isthesocial  aspect. 

It  is  a  matter  of 


of  the  British 
Empire  that  the 
social  relationship 
between  the  rulers 
and  the  ruled  in 
India  is  far  from 
satisfactory.  Lord 
,  Rosebery  once 
publicly  declared 
that  the  British 
only  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  re- 
spect, but  not  the 
affection,  of  the 
people  they  go- 
i)u  N  AHiiAD  vemed      Herein 

1  es  the  langcr  of 
the  future  I  he  con  ]  onent  parts  of 
ti  Br  t  sh  Ln  p  r  ought  to  feel  real 
s  path  for  each  oth  r  In  th  s  re'^p  ct 
th  per  onal  tan  pie  of  the  Q  lecn  is 
orth)  of  urgent  and  w  dcspread  im  ta- 
t  o  n  Engla  d  The  Indian  is  tors  are 
r  ce  ed  ih  so  much  k  n  Iness  by  the 
Queen  an  I  c  terta  ne  i  th  so  much 
ord  al  hosp  tal  t)  bi  her  that  the  return 
to  tne  r  nat  cou  try  th  f  el  ngs  akin 
to  fil  al  de  ot  on  to  the  person  of  the 
So  ere  gi  Bit  me  th  s  little  act  of 
the  Ouce  does  more  real  ser\  re  to  the 
au  c  of  Great  Br  ta  n  n  Ind  a  tha  all  the 
guns  and  bayonets  of  the  British  soldiers 
put  together.  R.^fiuddin  Ahmad. 


IN    TIGHT    PLACES. 

ADVENTURES    OF    AN    AMATEUR    DETECTIVE, 

By  major  ARTHUR  GRIFFITHS. 
YUSSUF  THE  DRAGOMAN. 


•'    A   RE  you  game  for  another  jaunt," 

XjL  wrote  Brightsmith,  "to  Egypt  .^ 
If  so,  come  round  and  see  us." 

The  partners  were  not  in  accord  on  the 
business  they  wished  to  entrust  to  me. 

"  We  want  to  find  a  man,"  began  Harry. 
"He  has  been  missing;  keeping  out  of 
the  way,  in  fact,  for  a  couple  of  years." 

"I  firmly  believe  that  he  is  dead — 
suicide,  murder,  natural  causes,  it  does 
not  matter  which,"  corrected  Black. 

"  We  should  have  heard  of  it,  you  may 
be  sure,"  retorted  Brightsmith.  "It  is 
the  rule  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  that  when  a  man  disappears  and 
there  is  no  positive  news  of  his  death, 
that  he  is  only  in  hiding.  Our  man  has 
his  reasons  for  remaining  concealed.  He 
is  *  wanted,'  not  by  us,  but  by  the  law. 
There  is  a  warrant  out  against  him,  and 
has  been  ever  since  he  bolted." 

"  Have  the  police  done  nothing  }  " 

"On  the  contrary — a  good  deal.  We 
are  indebted  to  them  for  the  only  clue. 
But  they  cannot  lay  hands  on  the  fugitive. 
That  is  why  we  come  to  you." 

"Tell  me  more,  please.  The  man's 
name,  what  you  have  heard,  all  you  know." 

"  His  name  is  Demetrius  Habeeb,  a 
Syrian  by  birth  and  extraction,  although 
long  resident  in  London  and  well  known 
in  the  City.  He  was  at  one  time  a  rather 
foremost  financier,  but  came  to  eternal 
smash,  and  let  everyone  in.  He  bolted, 
taking  a  large  sum  in  cash — went  East, 
we  believe.  A  person  answering  to  his 
description  travelled  by  the  French  Mes- 
sageries  to  Beyrout.     He  changed  Bank 


of  England  notes  there  and  at  other  places 
in  the  Levant.  After  that  we  lost  all 
touch  of  him.  Now,  however,  more  notes 
have  turned  up  from  Cairo,  and  Egypt  has 
become  the  hunting-ground.  A  Scotland 
Yard  detective  has  gone  there,  but  he 
has  drawn  completely  blank.  The  man — 
Prosser  is  his  name — is  no  fool  either, 
but  I  suppose  the  job  was  beyond  his 
powers." 

"  Am  I  to  work  independently  of  him, 
or  is  he  to  be  under  my  orders  }  The 
latter  would  be  best,  and  I  could  arrange 
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it. 

"  Quite  the  best,  no  doubt ;  and  the 
police  officer  will  be  able  to  make  the 
arrest  and  bring  the  prisoner  home." 

"  His  body,"  said  Black  gloomily. 

"  Any  special  instructions  }  " 

"  No ;  work  it  your  own  way,  in  your 
own  time.  We  place  no  limit  on  your 
outlay  —  only  succeed.  We  place  un- 
bounded confidence  in  you  since  the  affair 
of  Prince  Stanislas  and  the  Escondida 
Mine.     You  will  find  him." 

I  was  not  so  sanguine.  Where  a  trained 
and  practised  detective  failed  it  was  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  I  should  succeed.  My 
only  superiority  was  a  deeper  insight  into 
Oriental  ways  and  perhaps  a  broader 
method  of  analysis,  with  more  imagination 
in  dealing  with  such  signs  and  symptoms 
as  might  show  themselves. 

Eager  to  get  to  my  work,  I  took  the 
most  expeditious  route — that  overland  to 
Brindisi,  and  thence  to  Port  Said.  On 
the  sixth  evening  I  arrived  in  Cairo  and 
took  up  my  quarters  at  Shephcard's  Hotel. 

h  I. 
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It  was  the  height  of  the  winter  season, 
and  the  place  was  very  full.  IVIy  man 
Prosser,  the  London  detective,  was  also  at 
Shepheard's,  and  evidently  quite  at  home 
in  Cairo.  When  he  joined  me  on  the 
terrace  at  sundown  he  was  in  breeches 
and  gaiters.  He  had  been  to  the  Pyramids, 
as  I  had  heard,  and  this  although  he 
knew  by  telegram  the  route  I  had  taken 
and  the  probable  date  of  my  arrival. 

He  was  an  alert  but  conceited-looking 
young  man  with  that  sidelong  suspicious 
glance  cultivated  by  many  of  his  class 
when  dealing  with  a  stranger — a  sort  of 
"  stand  off,  always-on-the-look-out  wari- 
ness," as  though  they  know  all  about  you 
and  may  take  you  into  custody  at  any 
time. 

**  You  are  Mr.  Prosser  ? "  I  asked, 
adding  in  a  whisper,  "  of  Scotland  Yard  ?  " 

"  H — sh !  "  he  corrected  me  with  uplifted 
hand.     **  It  *s  best  to  be  cautious." 

"  No  doubt,"  I  replied,  "  but  there  is  no 
one  within  a  hundred  yards  of  us.  How- 
ever, you  were  prepared  to  see  me." 

"  Certainly  I  have  received  a  wire  " — 
he  admitted  it  reluctantly,  as  though  the 
confession  was  compromising — **but  I 
haven't  heard  what  brings  you  out  or  what 
you  have  to  do  with  me." 

"  I  've  come  to  help  you  find  Demetrius 
Habeeb,  if  you  will  let  me,"  I  said 
modestly,  rather  to  try  him. 

**Thank'ee,  I  want  none  of  your  help.  I 
think  I  know  my  business ;  anyhow,  I  like 
to  do  it  alone,  my  own  way." 

"  Which  is  apparently  a  not  ver>'  success- 
ful way,  Mr.  Prosser,  unless  you  thought 
to  pick  up  your  man  at  Mena,  or  to  get 
some  information  out  of  the  Sphinx.  A 
good  many  people  have  been  trjing  to  do 
that  through  the  centuries " 

**  IVIeaning,  I  take  it,  that  I  *ve  been 
neglecting  my  duties  ?  I  won't  have  that 
from  you,  or  any  other  rnai'  ,  except,  of 
course,  my  own  master.s.  I  am  only 
responsible  to  them,  and  if  they  want  to 
find  fault  I  can  stand  the  racket." 

**  As  you  will  have  to  do,  my  fine  fellow, 
when  vou  stand  in  front  of  them  about 
one  week  from  now.  For  unless  vou 
change  your  tone  pretty  quick,  I  shall 
send  you  straight  home.     Read  that" 


He  was  a  little  abashed  at  my  change 
of  manner,  and  his  face  lengthened  as 
he  perused  the  official  document  I  had 
handed  to  him. 

It  said — 

Metropolitan  Police, 

New  Scotland  Yard, 

Mr.  Prosser, — 

This  ;vill  be  put  into  your  hands  by  l^Iajor 
Macna^hten-Innes,  of  the  Indian  Staff  Corps.  Place 
vourself  unreservedly  at  his  disposal.  Report  to 
him  your  proceedings  up  to  date,  and  inform  him  of 
all  the  facts  of  the  inquiry  within  your  knowledge. 
Abide  by  his  instructions,  and  act  as  he  directs. 

H.  G.  M. 

**  Well  ?  Am  1  to  send  you  home  in 
disgrace,  or  are  you  prepared  to  work  with 
and  under  me  like  a  sensible  man  ? "  I 
asked,  as  he  returned  me  the  paper  looking 
very  crestfallen. 

**  The  latter,  of  course,  Sir,"  he  said 
briskly,  recovering  himself  and  becoming 
at  once  the  smart,  well-disciplined  subor- 
dinate who  recognises  and  cheerfully  obeys 
his  superior  officer.  **  I  am  sorry,  Sir,  but 
you  must  allow  that  I  was  in  the  dark. 
How  was  I  to  know " 

"  Enough  said.  Let  me  hear  now  exactly 
what  you  've  done.    Tell  it  your  own  way." 

His  statement  was  clear  and  precise, 
and  he  gave  it  like  an  official  report — 

"  I  arrived  here  loth  October.  Called 
at  once  upon  Campbell  Pasha,  head  of  the 
Egyptian  police.  Handed  him  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  man  Demetrius  Habeeb.  Was 
told  that  the  same  would  be  circulated  to 
all  officers  and  inspectors  in  Cairo  and 
throughout  the  country,  with  orders  to 
make  diligent  search  for  him. 

"  Called  same  day  at  the  Bank  of  Eg}-pt 
to  trace  history  of  seven  ten-pound  Bank 
of  England  notes  numbered  g  287,007 
to  13  inclusive,  which  had  reached  the 
London  agents.  Cocks,  Biddulph,  and  Co., 
from  Cairo. 

**  Ascertained  that  these  notes  were  paid 
in  on  the  20th  August  by  Abdullah  Achmet 
El  Moghrabee,  a  sereef  or  native  banker, 
of  297,  Muski  Street,  Cairo.  Learni 
from  said  Abdullah  that  he  had  them  on 
account  of  Mohammed  Mustapha,  an  Arab 
dealer  in  grain,  of  Assiout,  in  Upper  Egypt. 

**  Secured  a  dragoman  and  interpreter, 
and  ran  up  to  Assiout  by  train.  Mohammed 
^lustapha  was  absent,  but  found  him  at 
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Balianah,   higher  up  the  river.     He  in-  all  knowledge  of  them,  but  at  last  ailmiiieti 

formed  me  he  had  the  notes  in  payment  that  he  had  given  gold  and  silver  piastres 

of  a  plot  of  land  sold  by  him  to  Pericles  for  them   in   the    month   of  March  to  a 

Duvopulo,   a    Greek    residing  at    LuKor.  person  calling   himself  Yussuf,  a   Syrian 


HE  JOINED  HE  ON   TMB  TKRKACE   AT  SL'NDOWN. 

This    Greek    called   himself  a  dealer    in  dragoman,  in  the  employ  of  an  English 

ancient  Egyptian  curios,  but  he  is  known  family    travelling    in    their    oivn    prii-atr 

also  as  a  usurer  of  indifferent  character.  dahabcah   on   the    Nile.      Could   not  re- 

"  Visited  Luxor  and  examined  the  Greek,  member    the    name    of     the     dahaheah 

When  pressed  as  to  these  notes  he  denied  Supposed  notes  had  been  given  Yussuf  ii) 
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payment  of  accounts.  Had  not  seen 
Yussuf  since. 

"  I  returned  to  Cairo  and  inquired  for 
the  dragoman  —  not  known  at  Cook's 
Agency.  Referred  to  Cairo  police — 
Campbell  Pasha  produced  five  Yussufs, 
all  Syrians,  but  only  one  of  them  had 
served  as  a  dahabeah  dragoman  during 
previous  season,  and  not  with  an  English 
family.  All  five  when  questioned  denied 
any  acquaintance  with  Duvopulo  of  Luxor. 

**  Failing  Yussuf,  the  responsibility  for 
the  notes  still  rested  with  the  Greek.  I 
requested  the  police  to  set  a  watch  on 
him,  thinking  he  might  communicate  with 
persons  —  whether  Yussuf  or  another — 
from  whom  he  had  obtained  the  notes. 
Nothing  has  come  of  this.  Duvopulo  has 
remained  constantly  at  Luxor  engaged  in 
his  business,  the  manufacture  of  sham 
scarabs,  against  next  tourist  season. 

"^rhat.  Sir,  is  the  whole  story  as  far  as 
1  have  gone.  I  am  greatly  disappointed 
at  having  done  no  more.  Perhaps  you 
can  throw  some  light  on  the  matter;  I  only 
hope  you  can." 

"  I  am  satisfied  you  have  done  your 
level  best,  Mr.  Prosser,  and  I  cannot  hope 
to  succeed  where  such  an  intelligent  and 
experienced  official  has  failed.  All  I  can 
suggest  at  present  is  to  go  over  the  ground 
again  carefully  in  conjunction  with  Camp- 
bell Pasha." 

There  was  nothing  to  lay  hold  of  but 
the  one  bald  fact  that  this  Yussuf  was,  like 
the  fugitive  Habeeb,  a  Syrian.  Could  he  be 
Habecb  in  person,  having  assumed  this 
easy  disguise  as  the  best  method  of  con- 
cealment ?  1  put  this  to  Campbell,  and 
begged  his  assistance  in  finding  the  right 
Yussuf. 

He  was  not  encouraging. 

**  Cairo,  my  dear  Sir,  is  like  a  rabbit- 
warren,  and  just  as  much  below  ground. 
We  have  little  knowledge  of  what  goes  on 
in  the  depths  underneath,  still  less  of  the 
people  who  pass  in  and  out." 

**  But  a  man  who  follows  a  particular 
calling  openly  ?  Surely  you  know  and 
can  lay  your  hands  on  all  the  dahabeah 
dragomans  ?  " 

**  Not  at  all.  They  come  and  go.  This 
fellow   may   only   visit   Cairo   during   the 


season  to  take  a  place,  and  then  go  back 
to  the  Levant,  or  wherever  he  hangs  out. 
Many  do  that." 

**  Have  you  a  list  of  the  private  daha- 
beahs  on  the  river,  and  how  they  were 
hired  or  employed  last  winter  ?  " 

"  Yes.  But  it  is  not  perfect.  We  know 
the  best,  Messrs.  Cook's  and  others,  the 
property  of  persons  of  note ;  but  the 
smaller  boats  constantly  change  hands, 
and  we  cannot  keep  an  exact  account  of 
them  all.  We  will,  however,  make  a  fresl> 
.search." 

Nothing  came  of  it,  and  the  time  raft 
on,  not  unpleasantly,  I  confess,  for  I  soon 
came  to  forgive  Mr.  Prosser  and  take- 
kindly  to  the  delights  of  this  Eastern 
Capua.  It  was  a  very  gay  season.  Dances- 
nightly  at  one  or  other  of  the  hotels; 
picnics  to  Mena  House  ;  sports  and  races 
got  up  by  the  garrison.  Only  now  and 
again  as  I  took  part  in  all  the  fun  my 
conscience  smote  me,  and  I  blamed  myself 
for  not  being  more  active  in  my  pursuit  of 
the  fugitive  Habeeb. 

One  day  Prosser  and  I  were  lounging^ 
over  our  coffee  upon  the  terrace  after 
lunch  when  an  Arab  juggler,  who  had 
obtained  permission  to  give  a  perform- 
ance, came  and  settled  at  our  feet. 

The  man  was  strange  to  look  at ;  very- 
swarthy,  yet  evidently  nearly  bloodless- 
under  his  brown  leather  skin ;  he  had  a 
hooked,  high-arched  nose,  dull  glassy  eyes 
which  flashed  at  intervals  with  uncommon 
brightness  like  a  revolving  light.  His  was 
not  a  very  prosperous  line  of  business,  for 
he  was  poorly,  nay,  shabbily  dressed,  and 
although  he  wore  a  green  shawl  which 
entirely  covered  his  fez,  and  the  ends  of 
which  were  folded  round  his  neck,  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  the 
Prophet  had  not  made  him  rich. 

He  was  a  **  Howah,"  apparently,  only  a 
conjurer  of  the  commonplace  kind,  whose 
tricks  were  of  the  stereotyped  sort.  He 
drew  yards  of  variegated  silk  from  his 
mouth,  ate  fire,  put  a  knife  to  his  nose  and 
drove  the  blade  through  without  injuring 
himself  or  drawing  blood  ;  he  put  my 
signet-ring  in  a  box,  blew  a  horn,  and 
produced  a  different  ring  ;  then  changed 
the  second  into  gold,  which  he  gave  into* 
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"my  dosed  Irand,  and  on  opening  it  I  found 
my  own  ring.  After  that  he  brought  a  live 
rabbit  from  the  same  box,  put  it  back,  and 
produced  one  after  the  other  pigeons, 
ihoney,  'water,  and  vermicelli. 

**  Is  that  the  best  you  can  do  ?  '*  I  asked 
in  Arabic.  Prosser's  respect  for  me  was 
unboanded  when  he  realised  my  linguistic 
powers. 

The  "  Howah^  looked  at  me  with  lack- 
lustre eye,  moodily,  abstractedly,  and  dis- 
dained to  Answer  my  question. 

**  Are  you  an  adept  an  deeper  things  .?  " 
I  went  on,  seized  with  a  sudden  idea. 
"**  Do  you  understand  £s  Rowanee^  Ilwee^ 
<or  Sufflee  ?  " 

My  question  affected  him  visibly  and 
:strangely4  one  of  the  rare  flashes  of  light 
vcame  into  his  glazed  eyes,  and  he  turned  his 
tanned  face  to  me  with  the  keenest  inquiry, 
at  the  same  time  raising  his  hands  depre- 
catingly  and  not  without  apprehension 
as  he  slowly  nodded  his  head  in  the 
affirmative. 

**  What  did  you  say  to  him  ?  **  quickly 
asked  Prosser,  who  had  watched  the 
•change  in  his  features  with  surprised 
interest. 

**  I  asked  him  if  he  was  versed  in  magic. 
Some  people  say,  Prosser,  that  there  are 
still  necromancers  in  Eygpt.  What  do 
you  say  ?    Do  you  believe  in  magic  ?" 

**  Seeing  is  believing.  What  can  this 
chap  do  ?    What  does  he  pretend  to  do  ?  " 

**  To  command  the  spirits.  jEj 
Raivanee,  one  of  the  words  I  used,  means 
•dealing  in  the  supernatural ;  El  Ilwte  is 
•of  the  good  kind  worked  through  the 
.angels ;  El  Sufflee  is  the  other  kind,  and 
•depends  upon  evil  spirits— the  devil  him- 
self." 

*'  Can  this  old  Juggins  raise  the  devil  ?  " 
•cried  the  police  officer,  with  a  strange  and 
not  ver}'  confident  laugh. 

**  If  he  's  any  good  at  his  business — yes  ; 
at  least,  he  will  tell  you  so.  He  will  claim 
rto  make  the  devil,  Sheitan,  do  his  bidding. 
It's  all  nonsense,  some  people  say.  No 
•doubt  they  're  right ;  and  yet  there  is  one 
itrick  I  have  heard  of — if  a  trick  it  be — 
.and  which  has  been  strangely  authenticated. 
It  is  the  magic  mirror.  Ever  heard  of 
:it,   Prosser.^     It  mis^ht  be  verv  useful  to 


us  just  now,"  I   said,   following  my  first 
idea. 

"  I  don't  rightly  understand.  Sir,"  pro- 
tested the  police  officer,  looking  rather 
fogged. 

**The  necromaticer  can  bring  into  his 
magic  mirror  the  living  presentment  of 
some  absent  person." 

**  Habeeb  I  "  cried  Prosser,  slapping  his 
thigh  in  great  excitement.  **  Let  him  do 
that,  and  I'll  believe  in  magic.  Intro- 
duce it  at  *the  Yard,'  too,  in  difficult 
cases." 

1  laughed,  too,  joining  in  the  joke, 
having  no  kind  of  belief  in  the  business. 
Probably,  I  should  have  dismissed  it  then 
and  there,  but  now  the  conjurer,  squattiag 
at  my  feet,  put  his  hand  on  my  knee  to 
attract  my  attention. 

**  If  the  Effendi  would  make  a  test  of 
the  black  art,  darb  el  mendely  and  will  visit 
me  at  my  humble  home,  he  shall  see  what 
I  can  do." 

"  What  do  you  say,  Prosser  }  Shall  we 
get  the  devil  by  the  agency  of  this  old 
villain  to  help  us  find  Habeeb  ?  " 

**  If  you  please,  Sir.    If  you  think  there's 

anything   in   it.   Sir.     But "    said    the 

detective,  a  little  doubtfully.     I  could  see 
he  thought  the  whole  thing  uncanny,  and 
would  have  backed  out  gladly. 
^  "All  right,  then,  I  '11  make  the  appoint- 
ment for  to-morrow." 

The  magician,  Abdurraman  Sidki,or**the 
faithful,"  lived  on  the  road  to  Old  Cairo  in 
a  very  deserted  and  neglected  suburb.  We 
were  met  by  a  messenger,  a  ragged  urchin, 
at  the  point  indicated,  and  leaving  our 
arrahujeh  (carriage),  followed  him  down  a 
dirty  lane  to  a  door  in  a  mud-built  wall. 
Both  door  and  wall  were  decorated  with 
cabalistic  signs  in  coarse  red  paint. 

Within  we  found  a  small  enclosure  open 
to  the  sky.  One  side  was  filled  in  by  a 
small  building  with  a  dome-shaped  roof, 
the  tomb  of  some  holy  Sheik ;  along  the 
other  three  ran  a  low  divan  of  mud,  on 
which  lay  strips  of  matting. 

Another  strip  carpeted  the  mud  floor, 
and  on  this  Abdurraman,  after  making  us 
a  low  obeisance,  squatted,  barefooted. 
Then  a  second  man  came  out  from  the 
tomb,    carrying  a    common    earthenware 
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bowl,  at  the  bottom  of  which  glowered  a 
few  embers  of  live  charcoal,  and  leading 
by  the  hand  a  little  boy  of  ten  or  eleven. 
These  two  also  settled  down  on  the 
matting,  the  bowl  being  in  the  middle  of 
the  group. 

Abdurraman  had  writing  materials,  ink, 
and  a  brush,  with  which  he  proceeded  to 
draw  Arabic  figures  upon  the  child's  fore- 
head. After  that  he  drew  a  diagram  of 
the  prescribed  pattern — 


V b 

o  X 


in  the  boy's  open  palm  of  the  right  hand, 
above  which  he  placed  a  small  coffee-cup 
filled  with  unmistakably  modern  "  blue- 
black"  ink. 

Meanwhile  his  assistant,  a  much  coarser, 
commoner-looking  man,  almost  in  rags, 
read  aloud  from  a  small  manuscript  book 
he  took  out  from  the  small  leathern  purse 
he  carried  in  his  breast.  It  was  a  slow, 
sing-song  chant  or  incantation  in  which 
Abdurraman  presently  joined,  after  a  brief 
order  to  the  boy  to  keep  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ink.  Both  men  as 
they  mumbled  swung  their  bodies  to  and 
fro  in  cadence,  and  each  in  turns  threw 
a  pinch  of  sweet-smelling  frankincense 
from  a  screw  of  paper  on  to  the  burning 
charcoal. 

Half  an  hour  passed  thus.  Prosser  was 
spellbound,  but  the  tomfoolery  did  not 
greatly  impress  me,  as  I  had  heard 
and  read  of  all  this  before.  At  last 
the  boy,  who  had  sunk,  as  it  seemed, 
into  an  absorbed  mesmeric  trance,  gave 
a  low  cry  followed  by  a  few  muttered 
words. 

Something  had  come  within  the  field  of 
vision. 

It  was  the  old  story.  He  told  us  quickly, 
in  answer  to   Abdurraman,  that  a  broom 


used  by  unseen  hands  was  sweeping  the 
pavement  clean,  that  tents  were  being 
pitched,  seats  prepared  for  the  great 
Sultan,  who  presently  came,  surrounded 
by  his  officers  of  state  and  many  troops. 

Presently  Abdurraman  turned  to  me, 
asking  abruptly — 

"  Whom  do  you  wish  to  see  ?  " 

"  Yussuf  the  dragoman,"  I  replied. 

We  waited,  an  age  as  it  seemed,  while 
the  boy  still  stared  at  the  ink.  At  last  he 
spoke,  saying,  "They  have  gone  to  fetch 
him." 

Another  long  pause,  broken  at  last  by  a 
sharp  "  Hu  1 " 

"Well,   he   has   come..    What  do   you 


see: 


>» 


"  A  man,  short  and  stout.  His  face  is 
dark,  I  cannot  see  it.  He  wears  a  dark 
blue  jacket,  embroidered,  with  blue  trousers 
and  brown  shoes." 

"Where  is  he?" 

"  By  the  river  bank.  There  is  a  town 
near  with  two  minarets  and  a  tall,  smoking 
chimney,  and  masts,  a  big  white  sail, 
flags,  camels,  shadoofs,  buffaloes  in  the 
stream." 

I  laughed  aloud.  What  poor,  pitiful 
mummery  was  this  I  Any  dragoman 
could  look  like  this,  near  any  town  on 
the  Nile. 

"  Any  more,  Howadji  ?  "  said  Abdur- 
raman, imperturbed. 

"  Call  Demetrius  Habeeb  the  Syrian,"  I 
answered  contemptuously,  and  whispered 
to  Prosser  that  the  trick  was  far  too- 
thin. 

Another  long  delay  followed,  and  then 
the  boy  spoke  to  what  he  saw — a  figure 
dressed  precisely  the  same  as  the  first,  in 
identically  the  same  spot. 

I  rose  from  the  divan,  and  said  shortly 
that  the  humbug  had  gone  far  enough.  It 
was  all  a  fraud.  Abdurraman  also  rose 
deprecatingly,  putting  aside  the  handful 
of  coins  I  proffered  him  as  backshish,  and 
taking  me  by  the  arm,  led  me  aside. 

"Allah  kerim!  There  is  no  fraud  in 
this,  Effendi,"  he  whispered.  "The 
mirror  cannot  lie.  If  these  two  figures 
are  the  same,  then  the  persons  called 
for  are  the  same.  Go  and  see  for 
yourselves." 
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as     to     his    replies.      I    remember    now 
that  the  name  of  Habeeb  had  twite  passed 
smoking  chimney.      He    is    there  —  the     between    Prosser  and    myself  upon    the 


"  Where  .'    \'ou  arch  impostor,  whet 
"Where  there  are  t 


spirits  have  said  it — they  cannot  lie." 


t  Shepheard's,  and  the  magician 


The    identity  of   Habeeb  with  Yussuf     was    therefore    prepared    in    a  measure 


the  dragoman  had  always  been  present  as 
a  strong  possibility  in  my  mind,  and  there 
ivas  nothing  much  in  the  corroboration  of 
ihe  magic  mirror  except  the  strangeness 
iif  the  fact.  Here,  again,  there  was  an 
explanation.  The  old  man  Abdurraman 
might  have  leaml  the  secret  of  Habeeb's 
dis!;uise,  might  actually  know  Habeeb, 
and     might     have     instrucU'd     the     boy 


for  one  of  the  questions  we  might  put 

But  I  was  less  concerned  at  this  juncture 
with  the  manifestations  in  the  mirror, 
whether  true  or  false,  than  with  the 
discovery  of  Habeeb.  We  had  got  a  fresh 
clue,  such  as  it  was,  and  we  returned 
without  delay  to  She|)heard's,  where  I  pro- 
posed to  question  those  acquainted  tvith 


A    WONDERFUL    WOMAN     OF     MERRIE     ENGLAND: 

LADY     ELIZABETH     PERCY, 

WHO    WAS   THREE   TIMES  MARRIED  BEFORE   SHE   WAS    SIXTEEN. 


THE  world  is  full  of  wonderful 
women  nowadays — some  of  them 
jierhaps  a  trifle  too  wonderful ;  but  we  have 
nothing  th.it  compares  with  a  certain  little 
maid  of  two  centuries  and  more  ago.  That 
will  be  quite  obvious  to  you  when  I  tell  you 
that— - 

She  held  six  baronies  in  her  own  right  be/ore 
she  was  Three, 

She  was  the  richest  woman  in  the  country 
at  the  same  age ; 

She  might  have  become  a  King's  daughter- 
in-law  when  she  was  Twelve; 

She  married  a  Duke*s  heir  when  she  was 
Twehe  ; 

She  became  a  widaiv  when  she  was  Thirteen  ; 

She  married  the  richest  commoner  in  England 
when  she  was  Fourteen  : 

He  was  murdered  in  Pall  Mall  ivhen  she 
was  Fifteen; 

She  married  a  Duke  ivhen  she  was  Fifteen  ; 

She  brought  thirteen  children  into  the  world ; 

She  UhiS  lampooned  by  the  creator  of  Gulliver ; 

And  died  before  she  was  Fifty- Six. 

This  marvellous  maid  was  Lady  Elizabeth 
Percy.  Her  father  was  Joceline,  eleventh 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  her  grand- 
father was  **  the  proudest  man  alive." 
And  she  ended  as  she  began,  by  marrying 
the  proudest  Duke  in  England,  Somerset 
to  wit,  who  lived  and  died  in  his  unex- 
ampled pride.  Lady  Elizabeth,  when  she 
was  in  town,  lived  in  Northumberland 
House,  which  was  removed  in  1873  to 
make  way  for  Northumberland  Avenue. 
When  she  was  two  and  a-half  vears  oUl 
her  father  died,  and  she  came  into  six  of  his 
titles,  the  ancient  baronies  of  Percy,  Lucy, 
Poynings,  Fitz-Payne,  Bryn,  and  Latimer, 
to   say  nothing  of  an  enormous  fortune 


and  an  historic  heritage  dating  back 
to  the  Conqueror.  No  wonder  she  was 
in  such  request  that  she  was  three  times 
married  before  she  was  sixteen. 

The  eye  of  the  whole  countr}',  from  the 
King  to  the  knave,  was  turned  on  the  little 
girl  and  her  inheritance,  and  the  scramble  for 
her  honours  and  her  hand  began  imme- 
diately. To  begin  with,  a  poor  trunk- 
maker,  James  Percy,  claimed  her  father's 
chief  title,  annoying  the  House  of  Lords  so- 
much  about  the  matter  that  they  sentenced 
him  to  wear  a  placard  in  Westminster 
Hall  declaring  him  a  false  and  impudent  pre- 
tender to  the  earldom  of  Northumberland. 
The  King  himself,  Charles  U.,  entered 
the  running,  for  he  made  one  of  his  man} 
illegitimate  sons,  George  Fitzroy  (whose 
mother  was  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland), 
Earl,  and  afterwards  Duke,  of  Northumber- 
land. He  was  not  satisfied  with  this,  how- 
ever, for  he  wished  to  annex  the  maid*iv 
money  as  well.  So  he  offered  her  the 
hand  of  another  of  his  **  natural"  progeny — 
namely,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  was 
just  seven  years  old,  and  she  only  twelve. 

But  her  grandmamma,  who  was  a 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  wh(> 
brought  her  up,  was  a  very  shrewd  old  lady,, 
and  did  not  consider  even  such  a  royal  suitor 
good  enough  for  a  Percy.  Within  a  fcv/ 
weeks  of  declining  the  Duke,  she  marricvi 
Henry  Cavendish,  Earl  of  Ogle,  the  son 
of  the  second  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Thr 
bridegroom's  grandfather  was  the  gre::t 
Cavalier  general  who  entertained  James  \'L 
at  Welbeck  Abbey  with  two  masques, 
which  Ben  Jonson  wrote,  and  which  cost 
;^20,ooo.  His  grandmother  was  the  witty 
Duchess  of  Newcastle,  who  was  as  famous, 
with  her  pen,  as  poet  and  pla^  ''kc. 
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THE  world  is  full  of  wonderful 
women  nowadays — some  of  them 
perhaps  a  trifle  too  wonderful ;  but  we  have 
nothing  that  compares  with  a  certain  little 
maid  of  two  centuries  and  more  ago.  That 
will  be  quite  obvious  to  you  when  1  tell  you 
that— 

She  held  six  baronies  in  her  own  right  be/ore 
she  was  Three^ 

She  was  the  richest  woman  in  the  country 

at  the  same  age; 
She  might  have  become  a  King's  daughter- 

in  law  when  she  was  Twelve ; 
She  married  a   Dukis   heir  when   she  was 

Twelve  ; 
She  became  a  widow  when  she  ivas  Thirteen  ; 
She  married  the  richest  commoner  in  England 

when  she  was  Fourteen  : 
He  was  murdered  in  Pall  Mall  zuhen  she 

was  Fifteen  ; 
She  married  a  Duke  when  she  was  Fifteen  ; 
She  brought  thirteen  children  into  the  world ; 
She  was  lampooned  by  the  creator  of  Gulliver; 
At:d  died  before  she  was  Fifty -Six, 

This  marvellous  maid  was  I-ady  Elizabeth 
Percy.  Her  father  was  Joceline,  eleventh 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  her  grand- 
father was  **  the  proudest  man  alive." 
And  she  ended  as  she  began,  by  marrying 
the  proudest  Duke  in  England,  Somerset 
to  wit,  who  lived  and  died  in  his  unex- 
ampled pride.  Lady  Elizabeth,  when  she 
was  in  town,  lived  in  Northumberland 
House,  which  was  removed  in  1873  to 
make  way  for  Northumberland  Avenue. 
When  she  was  two  and  a- half  vears  okl 
her  father  died,  and  she  came  into  six  of  his 
titles,  the  ancient  baronies  of  Percy,  Lucy, 
Poynings,  Eitz-Payne,  Bryn,  and  Latimer, 
to   say   nothing   of  an  enormous  fortune 


and  an  historic  heritage  dating  back 
to  the  Conqueror.  No  wonder  she  was 
in  such  request  that  she  was  three  times 
married  before  she  was  sixteen. 

The  eye  of  the  whole  country,  from  the 
King  to  the  knave,  was  turned  on  the  little 
girl  and  her  inheritance,  and  the  scramble  for 
her  honours  and  her  hand  began  imme- 
diately. To  begin  with,  a  poor  trunk- 
maker,  James  Percy,  claimed  her  father's 
chief  title,  annoying  the  House  of  Lords  so 
much  about  the  matter  that  they  sentenced 
him  to  wear  a  placard  in  Westminster 
Hall  declaring  him  a  false  and  impudent  pre- 
tender to  the  earldom  of  Northumberland, 
The  King  himself,  Charles  H.,  entered 
the  running,  for  he  made  one  of  his  man\ 
illegitimate  sons,  George  Eitzroy  (whose 
mother  was  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland), 
Earl,  and  afterwards  Duke,  of  Northumber- 
land. He  was  not  satisfied  with  this,  how- 
ever, for  he  wished  to  annex  the  maid*:; 
money  as  well.  So  he  offered  her  the 
hand  of  another  of  his  "natural'*  progeny — 
namely,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  was 
just  seven  years  old,  and  she  only  twelve. 

But  her  grandmamma,  who  was  a 
daughter  of  the  P-arl  of  Suffolk,  and  who 
brought  her  up,  was  a  very  shrewd  old  lady» 
and  did  not  consider  even  such  a  royal  suitor 
good  enough  for  a  Percy.  Within  a  fcv/ 
weeks  of  declining  the  Duke,  she  marricvl 
Henry  Cavendish,  Earl  of  Ogle,  the  son 
of  the  second  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Tht^ 
bridegroom's  grandfather  was  the  gre:it 
Cavalier  general  who  entertained  James  \'L 
at  Welbeck  Abbey  with  two  masques, 
which  Ben  Jonson  wrote,  and  which  cost 
;^20,ooo.  His  grandmother  was  the  witty 
Duchess  of  Newcastle,  who  was  as  famous 
with  her  pen,  as  poet  and  playwright  alike> 
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.as  any  woman  of  the  time.  But  young 
'Ogle  was  a  poor,  puny  boy  of  fifteen, 
whom  the  cynical  "  Sacharissa"  described 
as  the  **  ugliest  and  saddest  creature." 
Lady  Elizabeth,  his  girlish  bride,  young 
as  she  was,  had  a  keen  sense  of  her  own 
importance  (which  was  undoubtedly  great) : 
and  her  views  on  woman's  rights  were  more 
advanced  than  even  the  female  suffragists 
of  to-day  hold.  For,  unlike  that  Tizer 
whom  we  all  know,  she  did  not  fancy 
*Awkins  for  her  other  name.  In  fact,  she 
made  young  Cavendish  take  her  name  of 
Percy.  The  boy  was  too  feeble  to  protest. 
At  any  rate,  he  simply  blinked  out.  A 
year  later  Lady  Elizabeth  became  a  widow 
for  the  first  time  in  her  remarkable  career. 

She  had  npt  to  wait  long  for  another 
partner.  Six  months  afterwards  her 
grandmother  bestowed  her  hand  on 
Thomas  Thynne,  a  young  gentleman  of 
notoriety.  His  great  -  grandfather  had 
made  a  fortune,  and  had  built  (at  a  cost 
of  ;^8o,ooo)  the  magnificent  mansion  of 
Longleat,  Warminster,  now  the  seat  of  the 
iNIarquis  of  Bath.  The  young  man  was 
only  a  plain  esquire,  but  his  cousin,  also 
'Iliomas,  who  afterwards  succeeded  to 
Longleat,  was  created  Viscount  Weymouth, 
the  Marquisate  of  Bath  coming  to  the 
family  a  century  later.  With  this  Thynne 
alliance  a  tragic  trouble  began  to  brew, 
and  ended  in  Lady  Elizabeth's  becoming 
a  widow  for  the  second  time  when  she  was 
fifteen. 

Thynne  was  probably  the  most  wealthy 
commoner  of  his  time.  He  lived  in  such 
stvle  that  he  was  known  ever>where  as 
*'  Tom  of  Ten  Thousand."  Nobodv  short 
of  Princes  were  his  friends.  He  began  by 
^'issociating  with  the  Duke  of  York,  after- 
wards James  H.,  but  ultimately  quarrelled 
Avith  his  Royal  Highness,  and  took  up  the 
cause  of  his  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  as  such,  under  the  name  of 
Issachar,  he  has  been  immortalised  bv 
Dryden  in  "  Absalom  and  Achitophel." 
When  the  Duke  went  in  progress — 

Each  house  receives  him  as  a  guardian  god, 
And  consecrates  the  place  of  his  abode. 

J3ut— 

Hospitable  treats  did  most  commend 
Wise  Issachar,  his   wealthy  wc.tem  friend. 


Thynne  was  married  to  Lady  Elizabeth 
in  the  summer  of  1681.  As  she  was  just 
fourteen,  the  ceremony,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  former  marriage,  was  simply  formal, 
and  when  it  was  celebrated,  the  girl  went 
across  to  her  friend.  Lady  Temple,  at  The 
Hague,  to  wait  until  her  age  permitted  her 
to  take  her  position  as  hostess  at  Long- 
leat. She  had  barelv  landed  in  Holland 
when  a  notorious  rake,  Count  Konings- 
mark,  well  **  skilled  in  amours,"  became 
prodigiously  enamoured  of  her.  He  was 
young — only  two-and -twenty — and  hand- 
some and  daring,  and  the  fact  that  she 
was  married  added  an  additional  reason 
for  his  pursuing  her.  The  girl  was  firm, 
and  finally  the  Count  resolved  to  get  rid 
of  her  husband.  He  got  hold  of  as  cool 
a  blackguard  as  Europe  could  oflTer,  a 
Pomeranian  highwayman  called  Vratz, 
who  had  on  one  occasion  waylaid  the 
King  of  Poland  and  robbed  him  of  all 
his  diamonds.  Hungary  was  chiefly  the 
scene  of  his  exploits,  so  that,  when  he 
resolved  to  ascend  the  social  scale,  he 
purchased  a  commission  in  the  German 
army.  He  was  just  the  right  sort  of  man 
to  make  away  with  the  gay  Th}Tine.  On 
his  way  to  England  in  December  1681 
he  picked  up  a  poor  Pole,  called 
Boroski,  and  in  London  he  came  across 
a  Swedish  soldier  of  fortune.  Lieutenant 
Stern,  the  three  lodging  at  the  Two 
Golden  Balls,  in  Leicester  Square.  Sun- 
day, Feb.  12  (1682),  was  selected  as  the 
best  dav  for  the  deed. 

Thynne  had  spent  the  day  with  his 
friend  Monmouth,  whom  he  set  down 
somewhere  about  Charing  Cross  at  eight 
in  the  evening.  As  his  gorgeous  coach 
was  galloping  along  Pall  Mall,  just  near 
the  Opera  House,  which  is  now  being 
turned  into  a  hotel,  the  three  assassins 
rode  up.  Vratz  bade  the  coachman  halt, 
but  as  the  latter  whipped  his  horses, 
Boroski  went  close  up  to  the  window,  and 
fired  at  Thynne  with  a  blunderbuss,  the  shots 
taking  fatal  effect  in  the  stomach  (which 
the  contemporary  chroniclers  describe 
by  an  expressive  Saxon  monosyllable). 
By  the  time  the  astonished  flunkeys  had 
recovered  their  sensi^s,  the  murderers 
had     /galloped     off,    putting    pedestrians 
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Old  Steadman  passed  without  taking 
notice  of  us.  He  doddered  along,  talk- 
ing aloud  to  himself. 

*'  Poor  old  chap  1 "  said  Legriffe.  "  I 
say,  Mac,  do  you  think  it 's  worth  while 
trying  to  bring  those  white  hairs  to  the 
gallows  }  " 

I  considered.  By  the  merest  chance 
my  eye  rested  on  the  royal  arms  over  the 
door  of  the  police  station  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Market  Place.  I  thought  of 
the  last  time  I  had  entered  that  door.  I 
saw  myself  standing  by  something  that  lay 
under  a  sheet,  while  I  drank  the  brandy 
which  Inspector  Greenfield  gave  me 
before  he  turned  back  the  sheet. 

•'  I  do,"  I  said.  "  He 's  had  his  three- 
score-and-ten.  Bryce  was  only  twenty- 
one,  and  had  a  future.  What  do  you 
think  is  the  best  way  to  test  the  clue, 
Legriffe  ?  " 

'*  There  's  only  one  way  that  I  can  see, 
and  that  is  to  burgle  old  Steadman' s 
second-floor  -back." 

**  What  ?  I  know  you  will  do  any  mad 
thing  to  get  copy ;  but  to  fool  with  penal 
servitude " 

**  Well,  I  *m  in  charge  of  this  case, 
Mac,  and  all  I  can  say  is  that  that 
burglary  is  going  to  be  done.  It  will 
be  necessary,  however,  to  ascertain,  first 
of  all,  that  the  clufe  is  still  there.  It 
may  be  non-existent  now — burnt  behind 
the  kitchen-fire  or  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Yare." 

"How  do  you  propose'  to  find  out  if 
it 's  still  there  }  " 

**  Simply  by  asking  the  soul  of  Bryce 
through  a  spiritualistic  medium." 

**  Good  Heavens  !  Do  you  believe  in 
spiritualism  ?  " 

**  I  believe  in  ever}'thing.  How  do  you 
account  for  that  copy,  Mac,  if  you  don't 
believe  in  spiritualism  ?  " 

**  I  don't  know,  but  I  don't  believe  in 
spiritualism." 

"Well,  that's  neither  here  nor  there. 
I  '11  wire  first  thing  in  the  morning  to 
Holt,  the  editor  of  the  Deep  Sea  Cable — 
he  's  a  pal  of  mine,  you  know — and  ask 
him  to  send  down  a  medium." 

Holt  sent  the  medium  promptly  next 
day.      She  was  a  commonplace,   middle- 


aged  woman,  with  black  cloth  boots  and  a 
band- box. 

Legriffe  had  decided  to  hold  a  spiritual- 
istic seance  in  the  old  room  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  Mercury  building,  if  we  ob- 
tained permission  to  do  so.  The  medium 
approved  this  plan. 

**  Not  that  it  wouldn't  do  anywhere 
else,"  said  Mrs.  Farmer,  when  she  hail 
mastered  her  brief,  **  but  I  allers  believe 
in  humouring  of  'em." 

Legriffe  and  I  next  called  on  the  present 
editor  of  the  Deathborough  Mercury.  We 
took  Travers  into  our  confidence,  and  he 
was  greatly  interested.  He  readily  con- 
sented to  loan  the  old  room  for  the  seana. 

Legriffe  and  I  went  back  to  the  hotel 
for  dinner.  Legriffe  was  in  boisterous 
spirits. 

**  I  shall  incorporate  this  seance  in  my 
next  story,"  he  said.  **  I  've  already  got 
the  outlines  of  a  splendid  spiritualistic 
story  in  my  head — shadows  and  voices, 
and  tombstones  and  coffins — coffins  whose 
brasswork  flashes  in  the  red  light  of  a 
dying  candle " 

"Write  what  you  like,  but  for  pity's 
sake  don't  talk  about  it.  If  it  were  not  to 
bring  Brace's  murderer  to  justice,  I  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  this  spiritualistic 
business.  If  it  gets  known,  the  rest  of 
the  Press  will  make  a  laughing-stock  of 


us. 


»» 


"More  fools  they!  No  man  with  an 
iota  of  logic  and  reflection  can  laugh  at 
spiritualism.  Compared  with  some  ot 
creation's  marvels,  spiritualism  is  common- 
place. I  sent  a  cable  to  a  man  in  New 
York  yesterday,  and  it  reached  him.  Now, 
begad,  if  I  can  talk  to  a  man  across  three 
thousand  miles  of  sea  by  the  aid  of  an 
electric  battery  and  a  copper  wire,  much 
more  easily  can  I  talk  to  a  man  who  i^ 
possibly  in  this  room  now,  by  means  of  a 
human  being,  an  infinitely  more  cunniner 
contrivance  than  an  electric  battery,  even 
though  she  be  simply  a  charwoman  in 
cloth  boots.  I  have  only  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  spiritualism,  but  I  think  niv 
conception  of  the  spiritualistic  creed  is 
correct.  Every  human  being  is  a  magnetic 
bar — his  body  is  the  bar;  his  mind,  his 
mental  part,  is  the  magnetic  force.     When 
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been    trying    to   get   a   ship   to   cross  to  printed    and    edited,    with    many    moral 

<iermany.     He   was  half  disguised.     The  observations     thereon.       At     first     Stem 

caplors  searched  him,  expecting   to   find  would    say    nothing,    but    in    a  vision   a 

fin-arms,  but  all  they  got  were  two  pieces  voice  said   unto  him,  in  the  words  of  the 


of  "  Polonian  sassagcs "   in   his    pockets  Psalmist,  "  Be  not  as  the  horse  and  the 

and  a  sum  of  money,  which  he  cynically  mule,  which  have  no  understanding,  whose 

bestowed  on  the  boatman  who  had  failed  mouth   must    be  held   in    with    bit   and 

to  bear  him  seawanls.  bridle."     Stem's  confession  is,  indeed,  a 

The  learned  Bishop  Burnet  attended  on  wonderful    document,     full    of    religious 

Lieutenant    Stem    and    got   a   confession  exhortations,     addressed     to     "  Offieers. 

from   the   wretched   man,  which  he  duly  collonels,  and  great  men,"  and  including 
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"  gentlemen,  burgomasters,  aldermen,  and 
grand  bailiffs."  Even  Boroski  confessed, 
though  in  a  very  different  mood.  **  What 
a  pity  it  is,"  he  cynically  said,  "that  1 
should  be  about  the  space  of  seven  weeks 
upon  the  sea  between  Hamburgh  and 
London,  and  in  great  danger,  and  yet 
should  fall  at  last  into  this  unexpected  mis- 
fortune." The  chief  assassin.  Captain  Vratz, 
alone  remained  silent,  and  even  declared 
that  his  colleagues  had  lied.  On  Feb.  28, 
just  sixteen  days  after  the  murder,  the  three 
men  were  condemned  to  death,  the  jury 
acquitting  Koningsmark,  in  whose  favour 
Chief  Justice  Pemberton  summed  up. 
Contemporary  gossip  declared  that  the 
Court  had  been  bribed.  In  any  case  the 
Count  got  off,  and  immediately  left  the 
country. 

The  three  men  were  hanged  at  the 
scene  of  the  murder  in  Pall  Mall  on 
March  10.  Vratz  died,  as  he  lived, 
gamely.  He  indeed  begged  to  be  taken 
to  the  gibbet  in  a  carriage  and  not  a 
cart,  nor  was  he  upset  when  the  request 
was  declined.  Good  Bishop  Burnet  was  so 
nonplussed  by  the  Captain's  coolness  that 
he  must  needs  descant  on  it  at  length : 
**  It  is  certain,"  he  says,  **  that  never  man 
died  with  more  resolution  and  less  signs 
of  fear  or  the  least  disorder.  His  carriage 
in  the  cart,  both  as  he  was  led  and  at  the 
place  of  execution,  was  astonishing ;  he 
was  not  only  undaunted,  but  looked  cheer- 
ful and  smiled  often.  When  the  rope  was 
put  about  his  neck,  he  did  not  change 
colour  nor  tremble  ;  his  legs  were  firm 
under  him.  He  looked  often  about  at 
those  that  stood  in  balconies  and  windows," 
for,  of  course,  all  London  was  crammed 
into  Pall  Mall  that  morning  to  see  the 
show.  '*  He  would  not  cover  his  face,  as 
the  rest  did,  but  continued  to  stare,  often 
looking  up  to  heaven  with  a  cheerfulness  in 
his  countenance  and  a  little  motion  of  his 
hands."  The  body  of  Boroski  (as  the  one 
who  had  actually  fired  the  fatal  shot)  was 
afterwards  hung  up  in  chains  a  little  beyond 
Mile  End  Road,  to  be  a  terror  to  evildoers. 

l\>()r  Thvnne  was  laid  to  rest  in  West- 
minster  Abbey,  where  his  tomb  may  yet 
be  seen  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir. 
He  may  have  been  Tom  of  Ten  Thousand, 


but  certainly  not  the  Ten  Thousand,  who 
should  rest  in  the  Abbey,  as  Mr.  Th^-nne 
does  beneath  this  inscription — 


Thomas  Thynx, 

Of  Long  Leate  in  CoaI.  Wilts,  Esq., 

Who  ivas  barbarously  murdered  on 

Sunday,  the  nth  of  Ftbruary\ 

168^. 


A  contemporary  doggerelist  published  an 

acrostic  eulogy  on  him — 

T  read  gently  (reader)  on  this  ground,  for  hark^ 
H  ere  *s  immortality's  divine  landmark ! 

0  pen  the  sculpture  and  you  *11  find  it  read 

M  an  *s  subject  unto  death.  All,  all  are  dead. 
And  here  is  One  has  passed  that  thorny  gate,. 
S  o  blesses  you,  and  blest  his  timely  fate. 

T  is  here  his  Ashes  lie ;  his  part  divine 
Heaven  receives  above  in  pure  repine — 

1  mmortal  life  he  ever  shall  inherit, 
N  othing  unquiet  to  his  holy  spirit. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  eager  to- 
be  revenged  on  Count  Koningsmark.  He 
challenged  him  to  a  duel,  to  be  fought  at 
Calais ;  but  fortune  was  again  with  the  Count, 
for  his  reply  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Devonshire  was- 
compelled  to  desist.  The  Count  had  a 
short  life  and  a  merry  one.  He  was  after- 
wards "  surprised  by  a  foreign  noble- 
man in  his  wife's  bedchamber.*'  The 
Cotmt  escaped,  but  the  husband  cut  the 
lady  to  pieces  on  the  spot.  Subsequently, 
Koningsmark  entered  the  service  of 
Louis  XIV.  He  fought  in  Spain  in  1686, 
overheated  himself  at  the  battle  of  Argas, 
and  succumbed  in  consequence  to  pleurisy. 
He  was  just  eight-and-twenty.  Another 
account  says  that  he  abducted  a  young 
girl  who  was  married  to  a  Prince,  by  whom 
he  was  killed.  This  version  is  much  more 
of  a  piece  with  his  amorous  career. 

My  Lady  Klizabeth  was  by  no  means 
inconsolable,  though  she  had  buried  two 
husbands  already.  She  was  barely  fifteen 
and  a  half  when,  in  May  1O82,  four  months 
after  Thynne's  death,  she  espoused  a 
third  —  Charles  Seymour,  sixth  Duke  of 
Somerset,  who  was  compelled  to  take  the 
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name  of  Percy  until  she  came  of  age. 
Tragedy  had  entered  his  life  too,  for  his 
brother,  the  fifth  Duke,  had  come  to  an 
untimely  end  in  1678.  While  visiting 
a  church  in  Lerici,  near  Genoa,  he 
had  insulted  a  lady,  and  her  husband, 
Horatio  Botti,  shot  him  dead.  The  Duke 
was  five  years  his  wife's  senior,  and 
survived  her  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  He  was  an  exceedingly  hand- 
some man,  the  Captain  "Ossie"  Ames 
of  his  centurj-.  Thus,  he  was  always  a 
prominent  figure  at  State  functions.  He 
appeared  as  chief  mourner  at  the  funerals 
of  three  sovereigns— Charles  II.,  Marj-H., 
and  William  III. — and  he  bore  the  orb  at 
the  coronations  of  James  II.,  William  and 
IMary,  Anne,  George  I.,  and  George  H., 
while  his  wife  was  chief  mourner  at  Mary's 
funeral.  The  career  of  the  pair  is  largely 
a  matter  of  imperial  history.  Somerset 
held  the  highest  offices  in  the  State, 
and  when  his  spouse  succeeded  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  as  Mistress  of 
the  Robes  in  1711,  Swift  caricatured  her 
in  his  "  Windsor  Prophecy,"  lampooning 
her  beautiful  red  hair  in  the  line — 

Beware  of  carrots  from  Korthumberland. 
The  Duke  of  Somerset  was  an   extra- 
ordinarily conceiled  man,  and  will  always 
be    remembered    as    the    Proud    Duke. 


■rirait  by  KntUtr. 


Macaulay  has  described  him  as  "a  man  in 
whom  birth  and  rank  amounted  almost  to 
disease."  Lord  Dover  spoke  of  him  as  "  an 
absurd,  vain,  and  pompous  man " ;  and 
Lord  Cowper  dismisses  him  as  a  "  false- 
spirited  knave."  \\'alpole  cites  him  as  the 
type  of  aristocratic  arrogance  and  parental 
despotism.  For  instance,  he  once  mulcted 
one  of  his  daughtersofj^io.ooo  for  having 
dared  to  sit  down  in  his  presence.  Despite 
the  fact  that  she  bore  him  thirteen  children, 
the  Duchess  long  remained  a  beauty.  She 
died  on  Nov.  13, 1722, at  the  age  of  fifty-five. 
Her  eldest  son,  Lord  Algernon  Se)-mour, 
succeeded  to  her  title,  entering  the  House 
of  Lords  as  Baron  I'erc)'.  On  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1748,  he  became  Duke  of 
Somerset,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
was  creatLtl  Uaron  Warknorth  and  Earl  of 
Northumberland.  When  he  died  in  1750 
Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  who  had  married  his 
only  daughter,  Elizabeth,  became  Earl, 
and  then  Duke  of,  Northumbcriand.  so  that 
the  proud  name  of  Percy  is  rcallj-  held 
t;i-da)'  by  Pmithsons.  The  Dukedom  of 
Somerset  then  rc\erieii  to  Sir  Edward 
Seymour,  Hart.,  a  dcsci-ndant  of  the  first 
Duke,  the  Protfclor  Somerset,  beheaded 
in  is(n.  J.  M.  Pci.LOCH. 


By    ALFRED    HURRY. 


THE  Deathhorough  Mercury  had  jusl 
gone  to  press.  It  was  j  a.m. 
Bryce,  the  precocious  editor,  bade  good- 
night to  me,  the  junior  reporter,  and  went 
home. 

1  did  not  go  home.  Instead,  I  made 
myself  comfortable  in  the  little  editorial 
den  on  the  third  floor,  and  proceeded  to 
read  our  leading  article.  In  those  days  1 
was  only  eighteen,  and  printers'  ink  was 
my  morphia.  I  finished  the  leading  article, 
and  sat  thinking  of  how  the  world  would 
rock  when  /  became  an  editor.  Presently 
]  fell  asleep. 

I  awoke  on  the  floor,  sneaiing  with 
horror.  I  had  dreamed  a  terrible  dream. 
It  concerned  Bryce.  I  had  heard  his  voice 
calling  to  me,  as  if  from  an  immense 
distance,  to  slop  the  blood.  Beyond  this  I 
could  remember  nothing  of  the  dream. 

Rap — rap — rap — rap — rap  ! 

A  furious  knocking  at  the  slreet-door, 
I  knew — though  God  alonu  knows  how — 
that  this  knock  was  coming,  and  was  half- 


way downstairs  before  it  ceased.  I  arrived  at 
the  door  simultaneously  with  the  printers. 

"  Who's  there .'"  bawled  Clegg,  the 
foreman,  as  he  undid  the  bolts. 

"The  police  !" 

We  opened  the  door.  Goring,  one  of 
the  Deathbbrough  constables,  stood  out- 
side with  his  hand  on  the  door-jamb.  His 
hand,  wrist,  and  coat-sleeve  were  thick 
with  blood. 

"  Mr.  Mackenzie,"  he  said,  "  Mr.  Br)-ce 
was  found  about  twelve  minutes  ago  in 
the  market-place  stabbed  in  the  small  of 
the  back.  Willis  found  him,  anil  we 
carried  him  to  the  station,  but  he  died 
before  we  got  him  there." 

"\Vhal\"  exclaimed  Clegg;  "it  can't 
be  Mr.  Bnce.  Why,  he  was  upstairs  nith 
Mr.  Mackenzie  a  moment  ago." 

"  He  went  nearly  half  an  hour  ago."  I 
said. 

"  But  he  come  back  again,"  persisted 
Clegg.  "He  come  back  into  the  machine- 
room  about  ten  minutes  aijo,  stojipcil  xh- 
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machine,  and  said  he  had  something  to 
write  that  mus/  go  in.  Then  he  went 
upstairs.  You  must  be  mistook,  Goring." 
**]Mistook  be  hanged!"  said  Goring. 
"  It's  him,  sure  enough,  poor  chap  !  But 
I  can't  stop  jawing  here.  Mr.  Green- 
field '11  give  me  a  wiggin*  as  it  is,  but  I 
thought  as  I'd  run  up  and  tell  Mr. 
^lackenzie." 

«  «  «  « 

The  Deathborough  Mystery  was  a  nine 
days'  wonder.  The  police  did  their  best 
to  discover  the  criminal,  but  without  avail. 
The  country,  looking  on  from  its  break- 
fast-table, uttered  the  usual  sarcasms  on 
their  lack  of  success,  and  then  forgot  all 
about  the  matter. 

I  left  the  Mercury,  I  had  a  superstitious 
ilread  of  the  little  room  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  where  1  had  dreamed  my  terrible 
dream,  and  where  the  dead  man  and 
myself  had  sat  so  many  times  working 
into  the  still,  small  hours  of  the  morning. 
Bryce  worked  best  at  night,  and  I,  being 
wishful  to  learn,  used  to  help  him  edit 
when  my  own  work  was  done. 

Pending  the  installation  of  a  new  editor, 
I  wrote  in  this  lonely  chamber  by  myself, 
with  my  shaded  lamp  leaving  the  outlying 
portions  in  darkness.  The  place  seemed 
haunted.  Nay,  it  was  haunted.  ^lany  a 
time  I  knmv  that  I  heard  another  pen  than 
mine  hurrying  across  paper,  and,  tilt- 
ing my  shade,  I  would  glance  fearfully  at 
the  empty  desk,  half  expecting  to  see  him 
there  as  usual,  and  to  find  that  his  death 
was  a  dream.  Occasionallv  it  seemed  to 
me  that  he  was  not  at  his  desk,  but  walk- 
ing restlessly  about  the  room  as  if  to 
collect  his  thoughts.  One  night  as  I 
leant  back  in  mv  chair  for  a  few  seconds, 
1  felt  that  someone  was  looking  over  my 
shoulder.  I  sat  rigid,  sick  with  horror, 
for  a  space,  and  then  managed  to  turn  my 
head.  Of  course,  there  was  nothing.  But 
7i'as  there  nothing?  Did  I  not  see  an  un- 
defined, misty  Sonielhin.i;,  which  vanished 
immediatelv  I  turned  ?  And  was  the  force 
which  agitated  my  chair  that  of  an  unseen 
liaiul  or  of  my  own  palpitating  heart  .-' 
Anil  was  it  a  mouse  that  shortly  after- 
wartls  rustled  among  the  papers  on  the 
empty  desk   in   the  darkest  coriur  of  the 


room  }  No,  I  was  not  sorry  when  I  had 
worked  in  that  haunted  old  chamber  for 
the  last  time. 

I  catne  up  to  London,  and,  slaving 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a  day,  gradually 
forgot  the  tragedy.  But  the  other  day  I 
received  the  following  letter  from  the 
present  editor  of  the  Mercury — 

Dear  Sir, — The  enclosed  letters  were  discovered 
to-day  behind  an  old  writing-desk  which  formed 
one  of  the  fixtures  of  the  room  which,  I  am  told, 
was  formerly  used  by  the  editor  of  the  Mercury. 
They  had  evidently  slipped  down  between  the  back 
of  the  desk  and  the  wall.  Knowing  that  you  were 
formerly  on  the  staff  of  this  journal,  I  immediately 
concluded  they  were  intended  for  yourself,  and  have 
forwarded  them  unopened.  If,  however,  they  are 
aot  for  you,  but  for  some  other  gentleman  of  the 
same  name,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  return  them 
to,  yours  faithfully,       W.  Bentham  Travers. 

The  enclosures  were  three  letters,  brown 
with  dust  and  age.  Each  was  addressed 
simply  **  Mr.  ^Mackenzie."  The  hand- 
writing was  Bryce's. 

I  knew  what  the  letters  were  at  once. 
In  the  old  days  Bryce  seldom  wrote 
anything  for  the  Mercury  beyond  the 
editorials.  When  he  wrote  an  odd  para- 
graph he  would  throw  the  slips  over  lo 
me  if  I  was  at  my  desk ;  if  not,  he  would 
put  them  in  an  envelope,  scribble  my 
name  on  it,  and  throw  it  aside.  Occa- 
sionally these  missives  would  go  astray  ; 
they  would  get  on  the  floor,  into  the 
waste-paper  basket,  or  into  the  coal- 
scuttle. Those  before  me  had  evidently 
fallen  between  the  desk  and  the  wall  auii 
lain  there  all  these  years. 

1  opened  the  first  envelope,  and  read 

the  slips  of  copy  inside — 

As  we  go  lo  press  we  learn  that  a  fearful 
tragedy  has  occurred  in  the  Market  Place.  The 
victim  is,  or,  rather,  was,  the  editor  of  this  journal, 
Mr.  George  Br>ce.  The  body  has  jot  yet  l)ecn 
discovered.  Full  details  will  appear  in  a  Miecial 
edition  of  the  Mercury^  which  wll  be  published 
shortly  before  noon. 

I  dropped  the  copy,  and  walked  about  the 

room,   gasping.     Then   I  sat  down  again 

and  read  the  next  instalment — 

The  ]>()lice  are  making  ever}*  endeavour  to  solve 
the  Market  Place  MvMery,  of  which  the  writer's 
niutilatoil  hcxly  forms  the  nucleus,  but—  not,  a** 
usual  —  without  muccsn.  Possibly,  if  they  scarchetl 
the  ht)use  of  f^ur  highly  resixKrted  townsman 
Josiah  Steadman,  they  might  tind  sor.Athing  to 
aid  them. 

Steadman,     I     remembered,     kept     li»e 
chemist's  shop  in  Deathborough    Market 
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Place.    But  what  could  he  have  to  do  with 
the  murder  ? 

I  opened  the  third  and  last  envelope — 
The  police  are  slill  at  fault  as  regaid<>  discovering 
the  auinor  of  the  lenible  ciime  which  has  rendcted 
the  name  of  our  respectable  little  town  notorious 
thrduRl"''!'  tlis  kingdom.  One  of  our  staff,  how- 
cvLT,  is  in  a  position  to  stale  thai  a  clue,  which  will 
ail]  them  materially,  may  be  found  in  the  cupboard 
<i(  the  second-floor  back  room  of  our  esteemed 
tuwn-.man.  Josiah  Stcadman.  And  may  God  have 
mercy  on  his  soul,  for  he  had  none  on  mine. 

I  locked  the  copy  up  and  went  out  to 
lunch  at  a  restaurant  in  Fleet  Street. 
TlK-rt-  I  saw  Richard  Legriffe.  who  was 
drinking  champagne  to  the  success  of  his 


latest  volume  of  detective  and  bugabou 
stories.  We  lunched  togetiier,  and  when 
we  had  finished  1  asked  i.cgriffe  if  he 
could  spare  me  half  an  hour,  and  took 
him  up  to  my  office.  I  handed  him 
the  three  lots  of  copy.  He  read  them 
carertiily, 

"  I  didn't  know  there  had  been  a  murder 
at  Death  borough,"  he  said,  taking  out 
a   notebook.      "'  Anything   striking  about 

'■  This  refers  to  the  Deathborough 
Mysier>-.  Surely  you  remember  the  Death- 
borotigh  Mystery,  Legritte  f" 

"  Ves.  Wasn't  it  the  editor  of  your  old 
paper,  the  Mercury,  thai  was  mtiriiered. 
and  wasn't  there  a  story  that  his  ghost 
appeared  to  the  printers  in  the  Mtnury 


office,  and  told  them  to  hold  back  the 
paper  while  he  wrote  a  report  of  his  own 
murder  for  it .-  The  ruling  passion,  etc. 
But  I  thought  they  never  even  found 
a  clue,  I  suppose  this  one  came  to 
nothing?" 

"  !t  has  never  been  tested.  Now, 
Legriffe,  I  'm  not  joking,  and  1  'm  not  a 
dangerous  madman.  That  copy  is  in  the 
handwriting  of  Bryce,  the  man  who  was 
murdered !  " 

I  lold  him  how  1  got  the  copy.     I  also 
narrated    my    ghostly   experiences   in  the 
old  room  at  the  Mercarv  office,  beginning 
with  my  dream  on 
the    night    of    the 
murder.      Legriffe 
listened  attentively, 
"  There  are  more 
things     in     heaven 
and  earth,"  said  he. 
"  than  are  dreamt  of 
■n    our  philosophy. 
But  this    isn't  one 
of  them.     Can  you 
leave  jour  work  for 
a  few  days  and  come 
down    to    Death- 
borough  and  inves- 
tigate this  matter  ?" 
"  I  would  give  a 
year  out  of  my  life 
to    bring    the    man 
TURNED.  who  murdered  Bryc:; 

to  justice." 
We    arrived     in     Death  borough    about 
seven  that  evening,  and  put  up  at  the  old 
Red  Lion. 

After  dinner  we  strolled  down  to  the 
Market  Place,  Steailman's  shop  was  un- 
changed. His  name  was  slill  over  it. 
But  the  most  likely  place  to  find  Stead- 
njan  himself  would  be,  I  feared,  the  little; 
churchyard,  just  outside  the  town,  on  the 
Norwich  Road 

"Look,  -Mackenzie!"  said  Legriffe. 
"  I  should  say  this  old  chap  might  be  our 
man." 

A  very  decrepit  old  man  was  tottering 
across  the  uneven  stones  of  the  Market 
Place  towards  us. 

"You're  right,  Legriffe.  It  is  he. 
Steady.     Don't  look  at  liini  too  liar^I." 
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Old  Steadman  passed  without  taking 
notice  of  us.  He  doddered  along,  talk- 
ing aloud  to  himself. 

**  Poor  old  chap  1  "  said  Legriffe.  "  I 
say,  Mac,  do  you  think  it's  worth  while 
trying  to  bring  those  white  hairs  to  the 
gallows  ?  " 

I  considered.  By  the  merest  chance 
my  eye  rested  on  the  royal  arms  over  the 
door  of  the  police  station  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Market  Place.  I  thought  of 
the  last  time  I  had  entered  that  door.  1 
saw  myself  standing  by  something  that  lay 
under  a  sheet,  while  I  drank  the  brandy 
which  Inspector  Greenfield  gave  me 
before  he  turned  back  the  sheet. 

"  I  do,"  I  said.  "  He  's  had  his  three- 
score-and-ten.  Bryce  was  only  twenty- 
one,  and  had  a  future.  What  do  you 
think  is  the  best  way  to  test  the  clue, 
Legriffe  ?  " 

**  There  's  only  one  way  that  I  can  see, 
and  that  is  to  burgle  old  Steadman's 
second-floor  -back." 

**  W/ia/  ?  I  know  you  will  do  any  mad 
thing  to  get  copy ;  but  to  fool  with  penal 
servitude " 

'*  Well,  I  'm  in  charge  of  this  case, 
Mac,  and  all  I  can  say  is  that  that 
burglary  is  going  to  be  done.  It  will 
be  necessary,  however,  to  ascertain,  first 
of  all,  that  the  clue  is  still  there.  It 
may  be  non-existent  now — burnt  behind 
the  kitchen-fire  or  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Yare." 

**  How  do  you  propose'  to  find  out  if 
it 's  still  there  ?  " 

**  Simply  by  asking  the  soul  of  Bryce 
through  a  spiritualistic  medium." 

**  Good  Heavens  !  Do  you  believe  in 
spiritualism  ?  " 

**  I  believe  in  everjthing.  How  do  you 
account  for  that  copy,  Mac,  if  you  don't 
believe  in  spiritualism  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,  but  I  don't  believe  in 
spiritualism.*' 

"Well,  that's  neither  here  nor  there. 
I  Ml  wire  first  thing  in  the  morning  to 
Holt,  the  editor  of  the  Deep  Sea  Cable — 
he  \s  a  pal  of  mine,  you  know — and  ask 
him  to  send  down  a  medium." 

Holt  sent  the  medium  promptly  next 
(lay.      She  was  a  commonplace,    middle- 


aged  woman,  with  black  cloth  boots  and  a 
band-box. 

Legriffe  had  decided  to  hold  a  spiritual- 
istic siance  in  the  old  room  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  Mercury  building,  if  we  ob- 
tained permission  to  do  so.  The  medium 
approved  this  plan. 

"Not  that  it  wouldn't  do  anywhere 
else,"  said  Mrs.  Farmer,  when  she  hail 
mastered  her  brief,  "  but  I  allers  believe 
in  humouring  of  'em." 

Legrifle  and  I  next  called  on  the  present 
editor  of  the  Deathhorough  Mercury,  We 
took  Travers  into  our  confidence,  and  he 
was  greatly  interested.  He  readily  con- 
sented to  loan  the  old  room  for  the  seance. 

Legriffe  and  I  went  back  to  the  hotel 
for  dinner.  Legriffe  was  in  boisterous 
spirits. 

"  I  shall  incorporate  this  seance  in  my 
next  story,"  he  said.  "  I  've  already  got 
the  outlines  of  a  splendid  spiritualistic 
story  in  my  head — shadows  and  voices, 
and  tombstones  and  coffins — coffins  whose 
brasswork  flashes  in  the  red  light  of  a 
dying  candle " 

**  Write  what  you  like,  but  for  pity's 
sake  don't  talk  about  it.  If  it  were  not  to 
bring  Brjxe's  murderer  to  justice,  I  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  this  spiritualistic 
business.  If  it  gets  known,  the  rest  of 
the  Press  will  make  a  laughing-stock  of 


us. 


>) 


"  More  fools  they  I  No  man  with  an 
iota  of  logic  and  reflection  can  laugh  at 
spiritualism.  Compared  with  some  of 
creation's  marvels,  spiritualism  is  common- 
place. I  sent  a  cable  to  a  man  in  New 
York  yesterday,  and  it  reached  him,  Now^ 
begad,  if  1  can  talk  to  a  man  across  three 
thousand  miles  of  sea  by  the  aid  of  an 
electric  battery  and  a  copper  wire,  much 
more  easily  can  I  talk  to  a  man  who  is 
possibly  in  this  room  now,  by  means  of  a 
human  being,  an  infinitely  more  cunning 
contrivance  than  an  electric  battery,  even 
though  she  be  simply  a  charwoman  in 
cloth  boots.  I  have  only  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  spiritualism,  but  I  think  my 
conception  of  the  spiritualistic  creed  is 
correct.  Every  human  being  is  a  magnetic 
bar — his  body  is  the  bar;  his  mind,  his 
mental  part,  is  the  magnetic  force.     When 
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he  dies  the  bar  is  demagnetised,  and  is 
cast  aside  ;  but  the  force  does  not  perish — 
it  cannot.  It  is  an  axiom  of  science  that 
force  cannot  be  annihilated.  What  does 
happen  to  the  force  we  cannot  say.  It  is 
very  eccentric.  Sometimes  it  remains  in 
'the  room  with  the  mourners  ;  sometimes  it 
beats  Puck  by  twenty  minutes,  and  startles 
someone  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth. 
Now,  certain  human  beings  are  susceptible 
to  these  wandering  forces,  and  the  barless 
magnetism  can  cling  to  them  and  for  the 
time  obliterate  their  proper  magnetism. 
These  bars  are  called  mediums.  If  Brown 
is  a  medium,  it  is  possible  for  the  soul  of 
Jones,  whose  body  is  dust,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Brown's  body,  and  talk  to  you 
through  Brown's  mouth.  This  is  no  more 
wonderful  than  anything  else.  It  is  not 
spiritualism  at  all — it 's  only  a  branch  of 
science." 

At  ten  o'clock  ^Irs.  Farmer  came  to  us, 
as  arranged.  At  a  quarter-past  ten  the 
three  of  us  met  Travers  outside  the  Mercury 
building. 

Travers  opened  the  door  with  a  private 
key,  and  we  stumbled  up  the  narrow  stair- 
case to  the  room  on  the  third  floor,  where 
he  lit  the  gas.  After  consultation  with 
the  panting  medium,  we  decided  that  she 
should  sit  at  Bryce's  worm-eaten  desk, 
which  had  been  fixed  in  its  old  position, 
while  I  sat  at  another,  which  had  been 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
Legriffe  and  Travers  could  sit  where  they 
pleased.  We  arranged  ourselves  ac- 
cordingly. The  gas  was  turned  low.  I 
could  just  distinguish  the  white  faces  of 
Legriffe  and  Travers.  Mrs.  Farmer  was 
invisible. 

Before  the  soul  of  A,  dead,  can  take 
possession  of  the  body  of  B,  alive,  B's 
soul,  Legriffe  had  explained,  must  be  got 
rid  of  to  make  room.  This  is  generally 
achieved  by  B  sitting  down  and  going 
into  a  species  of  trance,  during  which  his 
soul  retires — whither.  Dame  Nature  alone 
knows. 

We  all  sat  very  silent,  and  in  a  short 
time  Mrs.  Farmer  went  into  the  tiance. 
She  breathed  loudly,  like  a  person  out  of 
breath  trying  to  breathe  through  clenched 
teeth.     Then  she  smacked  her  lips,  and  I 


knew  that  we  were  going  to  have  what  is 
termed  a  manifestation  —  sometimes  a 
medium  goes  into  a  trance  without  any- 
thing spiritualistic  happening. 

A  strange  Voice  spoke  in  the  chamber — 

**  Mackenzie  \  " 

We  all  three  started  convulsively. 

**  Yes.     Who — who  are  you  ?  " 

The  trance  -  sleeper's  face  was  now 
faintly  visible.  It  looked  as  if  it  were  lit 
from  within  by  a  faint  phosphorescent 
light.  The  lips  moved,  and  out  of  the 
mouth  of  that  commonplace  woman  again 
came  the  Voice — 

"Brj'ce!  Oh,  don't  you  remember  me, 
Mac,  old  boy  ?     Br>'ce !  " 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  this  Voice. 
It  sounded  exactly  as  you  might  expect  a 
voice  to  sound  if  it  could  be  dug  up  after 
lying  twenty  years  in  the  grave.  I  could 
hear  the  thumping  of  my  heart  as  I 
asked— 

**  Can  you  stay  long  }  " 

**  No,  not  very  long.  Why  do  you 
want  me  }  " 

**  I  want  to  ask  you  something.  Did 
you  ever  come  back  here  after  the  morn- 
ing you — died }  " 

"I  was  murdertdV^  yelled  the  Voice. 
**  Yes,  I  came  directly  I  was  free,  and 
many,  many  times  aftenvards.  I  saw  you 
where  you  are  now,  Mac,  and  I  wanted  to 
speak  to  you — oh,  I  wanted  to  speak  to 
you  so  badly,  and  I  did  speak,  but  you 
couldn't  hear  me.  You  knew  I  was  here  •, 
I  could  see  you  knew  it,  but,  O  my  God, 
I  was  within  a  yard  of  you  and  couldn't 
tell  you  who  murdered  me  !  " 

This  was  gabbled  with  fearful  rapidity ; 
I  could  scarcely  catch  the  words. 

**  But  you  wrote." 

**  Yes,  I  wrote.  You  used  to  drop 
asleep,  and  then  I  was  able  to  influence 
you  and  make  you  write  what  I  wanted  to 
say.  But  you  dropped  the  copy  behintl 
my  desk  instead  of  putting  it  on  it.  WJiy 
did  you  do  that,  iNIac,  and  let  my  murderer 
go  to  and  fro  on  the  earth  all  this  time, 
and  I  out  in  the  cold,  dark  night  ?  " 

The  Voice  wailed  like  a  sick  child. 

There  was  a  rustle  and  a  thud.  Travers 
lay  on  the  floor  in  a  faint.  The  body  of 
Mrs.  Farmer  stirred  uneasily. 
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••  Bryce,"  I  said  quickly,  **  is  it  still 
there — in  old  Steaditlan's  cupboard,  you 
know  ?  " 

"  Yes.     Look  for  it.     It 's " 

The  Voice  ceased.  A  shiver  ran  through 
the  medium,  and  she  awoke.  I  turned  up 
the  gas.  Lcgriffe  had  a  face  like  chalk, 
but  he  took  a  flask  out  of  his  pocket  and 
poured  some  brandy  down  Traverses  throat. 
The  flask  played  a  tattoo  against  the 
patient's  teeth,  and  a  good  deal  of  the 
brandy  was  spilt.     Travers  came  round. 

"Where  am  I.?"  he  said.  **  Oh,  I 
remember.  Great  Caesar, you  fellows!  I'd 
sooner  *  do  '  half-a-dozen  executions  than 
another  affair  like  this.  I've  discovered 
my  nerves." 

We  turned  out  the  light  and  stumbled 
downstairs.  Each  man  struck  a  match, 
because  he  did  not  wish  the  others  to 
break  their  necks. 

The  following  day,  Legriffe  gave  Mrs. 
Farmer  her  fee  and  saw  her  off"  to  London. 
At  eight  in  the  evening  we  paid  our  bill 
at  the  Lion.  We  walked  a  little  way  out  of 
Deathborough  and  lay  down  in  the  lee  of 
some  furze.  The  moon  came  up  and  shed 
a  ghostly  light  over  the  trees  and  fields. 
For  nearly  six  hours  we  waited  in  that 
lonely  spot.  At  length,  when  I  could  just 
distinguish  by  my  watch  that  it  was  two 
in  the  morning,  wq  stole  back  into  Death- 
borough.  Steadman's  house  was  six  doors 
from  Curfew  Street,  which  turns  out  of 
the  Market  Place.  Consequently,  we  had 
to  scramble  over  six  walls  before  we  reached 
his  garden.  Our  progress  was  hampered 
by  a  long  ladder,  the  presence  of  which  in 
the  first  garden  we  had  ascertained  by  a 
previous  reconnoitre. 

We  planted  this  ladder  noiselessly 
against  the  window-sill  of  Steadman's 
second-floor.  Lcgriffe  slipped  on  a  pair 
of  goloshes  and  ascended.  I  retired  half- 
way up  the  garden  into  the  shadow  of  a 
rose-bush,  ready  to  give  the  alarm  if  neces- 
sary'. I  could  not  see  Legrifl*e,  but  I  heard 
a  faint  click,  and  then  a  creaking  as  the 
»vindow  went  up.  Then  there  were  faint 
flashes  in  the  room.  Legriffe  was  j)eering 
about  with  a  bull's-eye.  These  stopped, 
and  there  was  a  loud  scream  and  a  crash 
of  glass.      The  ladder  creaked  and  rattled 


against  the  window-sill  as  someone  slid 
down  it.  I  waited  to  ascertain  that  it  nas 
Legriffe,  and  then  scrambled  over  the  wall 
into  the  next  garden,  he  abreast  of  me. 
We  cleared  all  the  six  walls — fortunatelv 
they  were  low — in  some  ten  seconds,  and 
ran  as  hard  as  we  could  along  Curfew 
Street,  which  opens  into  the  countri*.  No 
one  pursued  us,  but  we  ran  until  we  were 
thoroughly  out  of  breath. 

"  Have  you  got  It  ?  "  I  panted. 

Legriffe  nodded,  and  then  I  saw  that  he- 
had  a  small  wooden  box  under  his  arm. 

We  slackened  into  a  walk,  and,  makini; 
a  detour,  returned  to  Deathborough  by 
another  way.  Travers's  house  was  in  Ida 
Street,  and  he  opened  the  door  directly 
we  tapped  upon  it,  and  we  stole  upstairs. 
He  had  a  bright  fire  and  a  well-trimmed 
lamp  in  his  sitting-room. 

**  Well,  how  did  you  get  on  ?  " 

'*  I  got  It,"  replied  Legriffe,  putting  the 
box  on  the  table. 

**  Are  you  sure  it 's  the  right  thing  ?  " 

"  As  sure  as  we  can  be  that  there  is  a 
Thing.  We  got  the  ladder  all  right,  and 
I  went  up,  leaving  Mac  trembling  on  a 
flower-bed.  I  peered  in  at  the  window, 
and  saw  that  there  was  no  one  in  t la- 
room.  I  should  have  gone  in  all  the  same 
if  there  had  been.  I  opened  the  catch 
with  my  knife,  and  pushed  the  sash  up. 
I  had  to  be  careful  how  I  got  in,  because 
the  floor  was  covered  with  glass  phials, 
and  test  tubes,  and  all  sorts  of  chemical 
rubbish.  There  was  only  one  cupboard, 
and  the  door  was  open.  There  were  four 
shelves,  and  on  each  shelf  was  a  regular 
marine  store.  I  thought  to  myself,  *  I  'm 
done.  How  can  I  tell  which  It  is  .'^  *  I 
stood  quite  still,  and  held  up  my  arm 
loosely,  so,  and  my  hand  went  straight 
to  this  box.  I  gripped  it,  and  as  I  gripju  il 
it  I  turned  round  in  a  cold  sweat :  someone 
was  rattling  the  handle  of  the  door,  and  I 
could  see  a  light  through  the  keyhole, 
I  hadn't  the  presence  of  mind  to  bolt,  but 
stood  still  like  a  fool.  The  door  opened, 
and  then  I  saw  that  it  was  old  Stcadman 
in  a  dressing-gown.  He  came  flopping  in 
in  his  slippers,  and  he  held  his  candle  up 
as  if  to  see  me  better,  but  he  didn't  take 
any  notice  of  me,  and  then  I  saw  that  he 
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was  walking  in  his  sleep.  He  shuffled 
across  the  room  and  put  his  hand  up  to 
the  place  whence  I  iiail  just  taken  the 
Thing.  Then  he  let  loose  a  terrible  yell. 
and  that  started  me  down  the  ladder." 

Travers  rummaged  out  a  big  chisel. 
The  box  was  locked,  but  it  was  flimsy. 
and  a  few  heaves  burst  it  In  all  directions. 
Something  round  and  heavy  dropped  on 
the  floor  and  rolled  about  merrily.     It  was 


I  sat  down. 

"  In  case  it  isn't   quite  clear,"  I  said, 

"  I  'H  endeavour  to  make  it  so.  During 
the  last  two  or  three  days  1  've  been  turn- 
ing over  in  my  mind  all  that  I  remember 
about  Steadman,  He  is.  or,  rather,  was. 
an  eccentric  old  chap,  but  clever  in  his 
own  particular  line.  He  was  quite  a  crank 
upon  anything  to  do  with  medicine.  He 
didn't  go  in  for  pills  only ;  he  used  to 


a  human  skull.  It  nearly  touched  Legriffe's 
Jeet,  who  leapt  unto  his  chair  with  an  oath. 

We  all  jroi  as  far  away  as  possible,  and 
^j-azed  at  the  skull  as  women  gaze  at  a 
mouse.  At  length  I  picked  up  the  ghastly, 
liideous.  lifeless  relic,  and  put  it  tenderlv 
4,n  llie  table. 

"  It  "s  all  clear  to  me  now,"  I  said. 
"Tills  is  HrAcv's  skull  That  was  «hat 
he  was  murdt-red  for." 

I.egritlfe  gave  a  long  low  whistle.  He 
saw,  Travers  drank  some  whisky.  He 
also  saw. 


dabble  in  surgery  as  well.  He  had  a 
glorious  field-day  once,  when  there  was 
an  accident  just  outside  the  station.  He 
was  there  before  I  was.  He  gave  the 
widow  of  a  decapitated  corpse  a  fiver  for 
the  head,  and  bought  up  quite  a  quantity  of 
arms  and  legs.  Buthe  valued  the  head  most, 
and  wasn't  seen  for  two  days  after  he  bought 
it.  Then  he  came  to  the  office  and  a>ked 
Uryce   if  he   would   care   lo    have    a  few 


ledical  1 


idying  some  new  aiid 
startling  facts  concerning  the  brain, 
liryce  didn't  think  it  would  appeal  to  our 
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readers,  but  he  Mas  rather  interested  him- 
self, and  he  and  Steadman  got  talking 
about  the  brain.  Steadman's  hobby  ran 
away  with  him,  and  he  passed  his  hand 
across  Bryce's  head,  and  said — I  remember 
his  exact  words -'You've  a  man'ellous 
brain.  I  'd  give  ten  times  five  pounds  for 
the  reversion  of  your  brain.  Sir.'  He 
actually  offered  to  draw  a  cheque  there 
and  then,  saying  that  he  would  chance 
Bryce  surviving  him." 

"Great  Heaven!"  said Legriffe.  "Which 
did  Bryce  kick  him  through — the  door  or 
the  window  }  " 

"  Well,  neither.  He  had  a  grand  head, 
and  he  was  secretly  very  proud  of  it. 
Steadman's  impudence  tickled  his  vanity 
more  than  it  turned  his  stomach.  Steadman 
went  away  saying  rude  things  about  the 
editor  of  the  Mercury  and  its  readers  for 
their  indifference  to  brain  discoveries  ;  but 
he  repeated  his  offer  once  or  twice,  until 
Hr^'cc  lost  his  temper,  and  cursed  him  in 
fluent  journalese.  The  old  ghoul  ceased 
his  offers  then,  but  he  still  cast  covetous 
eyes  at  Bryce's  head  whenever  he  saw  him." 

1  slopped.  There  was  an  expression  of 
unspeakable  disgust  on  the  faces  of  my  two 
listeners. 

"  I  won't  elaborate  further,"  I  said.  "  I 
think  the  dimuenunl  is  pretty  obvious." 


"  I  think  so,"  said  Legriffe  grimly.  "  If 
Brj'ce's  next-of-kin  made  a  claim  for 
fifty  pounds  against  this  murderous  old 
monomaniac  1  think  it  would  hold 
good.  He  ought  to  have  been  smothered 
when  he  was  a  child.     We  can  do  nothing 

Legriffe's  words  were  true.  Old  Stead- 
man  died  at  daybreak — of  shock.  Travers 
told  Legriffe  and  me  as  we  were  breakfast- 
ing in  his  rooms  shortly  after  twelve. 

"  Now  I  can  eat  with  an  appetite,"  said 
Legriffe,  chipping  another  egg. 

"  What  do  you  propose  to  do  with — 
It  .'"asked  Travers. 

"  Bury  it,  of  course.  We  'U  all  three  go 
down  to  the  churchyard  to-night  and 
do  it." 

We  did  so.  It  took  us  a  good  two 
hours  to  dig  down  to  the  coffin,  and  we 
doubled  up  a  couple  of  spades,  but  remov- 
ing the  lid  wa.1  an  easy  task.  Old  Stead- 
man  or  his  mynpidons  had  not  rescrevred 
it.  I  laid  the  skull  reverently  in  the  head 
of  the  coffin,  whence  it  had  been  taken 
twenty  years  before,  and  Legriffe  read 
part  of  the  burial  sen-ice  by  the  light  of  a 
bull's-eye,  while  Travers  kept  watch  above- 
ground.  Then  we  filled  up  the  grave, 
once  mote  said  "Good-bye,  old  man," 
and  went  home. 
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XAPOI.KUN     BONAPARTE. 


THE     GREAT    ADVENTURER. 

STUDIES    AND    SKETCHES    OF    THE    FIRST    NAPOLEON, 


SovKREiGN  Power. 

NAPOLEON'S  star  was  still  in  the 
ascendant  when  the  1 8th  Brumaire 
(Nov.  lo)  brought  him  to  sovereign  power. 
F'ortune  smiled  on  him  in  his  flight  from 
Kgypt  ;  it  played  for  him  when  he  landed 
in  France.  On  the  voyage  he  was  saved 
almost  by  a  miracle  from  English  cruisers 
and  an  English  war-prison  ;  he  should  have 
been  arrested  on  landing  for  a  breach  of 
the  quarantine  regulations.  He  made  a 
triumphal  progress  through  the  provinces 
to  Paris,  and,  instead  of  glorious  acclaim, 
he  should  have  been  taxed  with  failure  and 
the  loss  of  many  legions.  Finally,  the 
great  plot,  which  was  so  curiously  success- 
ful, was  sadly  marred  by  flaws  in  its  plan, 
by  errors  in  its  execution.  There  were 
times  when  the  issue  hung  by  a  thread. 
The  attempt  was  in  the  main  astute  and 
audacious,  but  it  neglected  to  provide  for 
the  handling  of  the  two  Councils,  and  at 
the  supreme  moment  Bonaparte  was  quite 
unequal  to  the  occasion.  His  conduct  at 
St.  Cloud  was  so  weak  and  injudicious 
that,  but  for  his  brother  Lucien,  the  whole 
affair  might  have  ended  in  a  miserable 
fiasco. 

Withal,  the  **  pear  was  ripe,"  to  use 
Bonaparte's  expression,  and  ready  to  be 
plucked  by  any  daring  hand.  The  existing 
Government  was  completely  discredited  in 
the  country ;  defeat  abroad,  distress  at 
home,  had  so  shaken  the  Directory  that 
the  Councils,  newly  elected  by  the  popular 
voice,  were  strong  enough  to  change  its 
members.  Three  of  these  were  ciphers, 
but  the  fourth,  Siey^s,  an  ex-abb^,  was  an 
ambitious,  capable  politician,  who  held 
clear  views,  and  had  a  new  Constitution  in 
his  pocket.  Now  in  the  cHaos  of  parties  a 
new  Jacobin  Club  had  been  formed,  which 


aimed  at  control  and  would  have  revived 
the  Terror  ;  it  included  two  good  soldiers, 
Jourdan  and  Bernadotte,  and  was  for  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  Sieyes, 
also  eager  for  fresh  military  triumphs, 
looked  about  for  a  general  who  would  win 
victories  without  meddling  with  politics. 
After  coquetting  fruitlessly  with  Berna- 
dotte, he  found  him  in  Joubert,  who,  un- 
fortunately, fell  at  Novi ;  then  he  addressed 
iMoreau,  an  honest  man,  but  of  weak  and 
vacillating  spirit,  who  rejected  his  advances. 
His  sympathies,  too,  were  with  the  exiled 
Bourbons,  and  he  dreamt  of  a  monarchical 
restoration.  Sieyes  might  now  have  turned 
to  Mass^na  or  Brune,  both  of  whom  had 
just  been  successful  in  the  field,  but  at 
this  juncture  Bonaparte  reappeared.  Here 
was  the  man,  and  more  than  the  man,  for 
the  situation.  Sieyes  "  wanted  a  general, 
but  a  general  he  could  control,"  and  with 
his  keen  judgment  he  foresaw  that  if  he 
off*ered  Bonaparte  a  ladder  it  would  be 
kicked  down  as  soon  as  used.  When  at 
length  they  were  brought  together  by  the 
force  of  common  interests  and  the  efforts 
of  common  friends,  Sieyes  knew  the  fate 
that  was  in  store  for  him.  **  If  we  suc- 
ceed, Bonaparte  will  throw  us  all  aside 
like  that ! "  and  he  made  a  significant 
gesture.  After  Brumaire  he  recalled  these 
predictions,  saying,  **  We  have  found  our 
master.  Bonaparte  means  to  do  every- 
thing ;  he  knows  how,  and  he  can." 

On  his  first  arrival,  however,  the  young 
General  held  aloof  from  all  parties,  con- 
sidering carefully  which  side  he  had  best 
espouse.  His  prestige  in  the  country  was 
undoubtedly  great ;  it  had  been  revived  by 
the  publicati(m  of  his  despatches  announ- 
cing the  really  sorry  victory  of  Aboukir ;  the 
people  at  large  had  always  thought  him  a 
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victim  exiled  to  the  far  East  by  a  jealous 
and  vindictive  Government,  and  to  express 
their  feelings,  they  caught  at  the  chance 
title  of  a  play  performed  at  Lyons  as 
he  passed  through.  **  The  Return  of 
the  Hero "  was  a  phrase  on  every  lip. 
During  his  absence,  his  family  had  worked 
hard  in  his  cause.  There  were  Bona- 
partist  salons  at  Josephine's  and  at  her 
sister-in-law's  houses,  where  much  of  the 
intelligence  and  the  best  wit  of  Paris 
constantly  collected.  Both  Joseph  and 
Lucien  were  ever  active  in  gaining  friends 
or  increasing  the  disunion  of  factions. 
The  feeling  in  the  army  could  not  be 
exactly  gauged,  but  two  regiments  in  the 
garrison  of  Paris  had  served  with  him  in 
Italy,  and  Murat  had  won  over  a  third. 
He  might  not  count  upon  all  the  leaders, 
for  Augereau,  Jourdan,  and  Bemadotte 
were  openly  hostile ;  but  he  had  brought 
with  him  many  faithful  friends  from 
Egypt — Lannes,  Murat,  Berthier,  and 
Marmont.  Again,  Beurnonville  and  Mac- 
donald  believed  in  him,  and  he  found 
many  officers  whom  he  had  provided  for 
when  Governor  of  Paris  in  1 796. 

While  waiting  to  choose  his  part,  he 
used  his  old  arts  to  increase  his  popularity, 
stimulating  the  curiosity  of  the  people ; 
keeping  much  out  of  the  way,  mysteriously 
apart,  seldom  appearing  in  public,  sitting 
in  a  latticed  box  at  the  theatre,  constantly 
visiting  the  Institute,  and  in  plain  clothes, 
so  as  to  exalt  the  civil  over  the  military 
idea,  to  sink  the  ambitious  soldier  in  the 
peaceable  citizen. 

But  behind  this  scene  he  was  intriguing 
busily.  His  first  notion  was  to  dispossess 
Siey<^s  and  to  supplant  him  in  the 
Directorate  ;  but  he  did  not  possess  the 
age  qualification— forty  years  — and  the 
other  Directors  would  not  vield  on  this 
j)(>int.  He  next  tried  the  Jacobin  Club, 
which,  although  it  had  been  roughly 
handled  by  Sieyt^s,  who  was  really  head  of 
the  executive,  was  still  a  power,  backed 
by  the  three  Generals,  Augereau,  Jourdan, 
dnd  Bemadotte.  This  party,  as  maintain- 
ing the  old  Republicanism,  was  influential 
in  the  country  and  with  the  army,  and 
might  easily  have  carried  Bonaparte 
forward  into  a  position  to  seize  the  reins 


of  State.  But  Bemadotte  was  obstinately 
hostile  ;  he  saw  in  Bonaparte  a  dangerous 
rival  to  his  own  personal  ambition.  Later, 
when  the  chief  plot  was  on  the  verge  of 
denouement,  Bemadotte  and  others  organ- 
ised a  counter-plot,  which  was  to  forestall 
Bonaparte  at  St.  Cloud ;  but  it  proved 
abortive  through  the  treachery  of  Salicetti, 
one  of  the  number. 

Now  at  last  Bonaparte  was  brought  to 
see  that  the  safest  and  most  promising 
combination  was  with  Siey^s.  There  was 
no  love  lost  between  them,  they  distrusted 
and  hated  each  other  heartily.  Only  a  few 
days  before,  Siey^s  wished  to  have  Bona- 
parte shot  for  breaking  the  military  code. 
Again  Bonaparte  would  have  disgraced 
Siey^s  as  a  pensioner  of  Prussia  and  a 
traitor  to  his  country.  Josephine  sai(i 
openly  to  all  who  would  listen  that  Siey^s 
was  her  husband's  bete  noire.  But  their 
common  friends,  such  men  as  TalleyTand, 
Roederer,  Cabanis,  were  eager  for  the 
alliance,  caring  little  whether  the  two 
leaders  fell  out  afterwards,  so  as  the 
general  cause  was  gained  and  the  rap- 
prochement was  eflfected.  Siey^s  gave  in 
with  reluctance ;  although  a  coward  ai 
heart,  he  knew  he  was  sacrificing  himself. 
Bonaparte  readily  overcame  his  own 
repugnance,  and  willingly  made  the  first 
overtures,  feeling  that  he  could  make 
short  work  of  Siey^s,  while  he  was  fully 
alive  to  the  immediate  benefits  of  asso- 
ciating himself  with  conspirators  whose 
plans  had  long  been  laid.  Everj'thing 
was  so  far  organised  already  that  when 
Bonaparte  came  into  the  plot  it  was 
decided  to  strike  the  great  blow  within  a 
week  or  ten  days.  The  principles,  the 
means  and  methods,  had  been  discussed 
and  prepared  ;  the  motive-power  alone  was 
wanting.  The  man  of  action  was  found 
in  Bonaparte,  a  r61e  for  which  he  was 
pre-eminently  well  fitted,  although  he  fell 
away  sadly  in  the  hour  of  supreme  trial. 

Siey^s  having,  so  to  speak,  abdicatetl, 
Bonaparte  took  the  lead,  and  applied 
his  vigorous  mind  to  perfecting  the 
preparations  and  consolidating  the  forces 
that  made  for  the  conspiracy.  Two 
Directors  had  been  gained  over,  Ducos 
and  Sieves,   the  latter   also   controlled   a 
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majority  in  the  Council  of  Ancients; 
Lucien  Bonaparte  was  president  of  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  a  stronghold 


of  Jacobinism,  but  with  a  few  good  friends 
to  the  opposite  cause :  the  Municipality 
of  Paris  was  favourable ;  Fouch^,  who 
smelt  out  the  conspiracy,  and  was  ready 
to  join  it  if  it  promised  to  vin  the  day, 
guaranteed  the  neutrality  of  the  police. 
Money  was  advanced,  j^+o.ooo  in  hard 
cash  by  certain  tradesmen  of  Paris,  to  meet 
preliminary  expenses.  The  one  doubtful 
quantity  was  the  probable  attitude  of  the 
great  body,  the  rank  and  file,  of  the  army, 
'argely  Republican,  and  therefore  in  prin- 
ciple on  the  side  of  the  Jacobins.  But 
soldiers  are  seldom  acute  politicians,  the 
French,  easily  roused  by  enthusiasm,  least 
of  all ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  troops 
would  throw  in  their  lot  with  their  own 
Generals  rather  than  with  the  "Advocates" 
and  "  P6kins,"  whose  opinions  they  really 
shared. 

Most  of  the  Generals  were  already  on 
the  side  of  the  conspiracy.  Moreau  had 
not  given  in  his  formal  adhesion,  but 
Bonaparte  had  attracted  him  by  his 
uiHuiraderie — his  frank  admiration  for  the 
other's  brilliant  deeds,  his  magnificent 
Kifts ;  they  had  freely  exchanged  views  on 
the  military  art  at  their  first  meeiing,  and 
parted    good    friends,    ahhough    Moreau, 


indisposed  as  ever  to  take  a  decided  line, 
had  refused  to  listen  to  Bonaparte's  plans. 
His  answer  on  another  occasion  was  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  know  any  secrets,  bui 
that  he  was  sick  to  death  of  the  "  Advo- 
cates," and  with  his  staff"  was  quite  at 
Bonaparte's  disposal.  Macdonald  and 
Serrurier  had  made  the  same  promise. 
Lefebvre  (the  husband  of  Madame  Sans- 
G£ne)  was  a  staunch  Republican  ;  he  was 
Military  Governor  of  Paris,  and  the  Direc- 
tors outside  the  conspiracy  relied  con- 
fidently upon  his  support.  Bonaparte, 
knowing  his  man,  left  him  in  the  dark 
until  the  last  moment,  meaning  to  secure 
him  b)'  some  impassioned  appeal.  The 
task  of  winning  over  the  body  of  officers 
was  entrusted  to  the  General's  most 
staunch  supporters.  Berthier  took  charge 
of  those  high  in  rank ;  Mannont,  who 
belonged  to  that  arm,  the  artillery ;  Mural, 
for  the  same  reason,  the  cavalr>';  and 
Lannes  the  infantr)-. 

The  air  was  full  of  portents.  Yet  the 
non  -  conforming  Directors,  under  the 
blandishments  of  Bonaparte,  were  both 
blind  and  deaf.  One  of  them,  Gohier, 
presided  at  a  banquet  given  to  Bonaparte. 


was  to  have  been  a  public  compliment, 
t,  while  the  Ancients  approved,  the  Fivf 
mdred  opposed  it,  and  the  necessary 
ids  were  provided  by  subscripuon.     No 
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more  silent  and  gloomy  fete  could  be 
imagined.  Every  mind  was  preoccupied, 
the  conspirators  were  full  of  their  dark 
.sphemes.  What  Bonaparte  felt  may  be 
seen  in  his  marked  abstinence  at  the  feast : 
,  he  .ate  or  drank  nothing  but  a  crust  of 
bread,  brought  by  the  faithful  Duroc,  with 
a.  pint  of  red  wine.  At  such  an  epoch  and 
while  meditating  dark  deeds  the  basest 
reprisals  were  possible.  Whether  or  not 
Hoche  had  been  poisoned,  his  fate  was  a 
warning  to  Bonaparte,  who  remained  but 
a  short  half-hour  at  the  banquet ;  then, 
escaping  by  a  side  door,  he  joined  Siey^s, 
and  the  final  arrangements  were  made. 

This  was  Nov.  6,  the  15th  Brumaire, 
only  three  days  before  the  first  blow  was 
struck.  The  plan  now  adopted  was,  first 
the  removal  of  the  Councils  from  Paris 
to  St.  Cloud  under  a  clause  in  the  Consti- 
tution when  danger  threatened  them,  and 
a  Jacobin  plot  was  invented  by  the  con- 
spirators to  justify  this.  The  same  decree 
was  to  invest  Bonaparte  with  the  supreme 
command  of  all  the  troops  in  Paris ;  the 
Directory  was  then  to  be  extinguished  by 
the  arrest  or  enforced  resignation  of  all 
members  hostile  to  the  movement,  and  the 
Councils  were  to  be  compelled  to  create 
a  new  form  of  Government,  a  triumvirate 
of  dictators — Bonaparte,  Siey^s,  and  Roger 
Ducos. 

On  the  day  the  Ancients  were  to  be  invited 
to  make  the  decree,  Bonaparte,  presuming 
on  authority  not  yet  conferred  upon  him, 
ordered  a  grand  parade  of  the  troops  and 
summoned  all  the  Generals  of  his  following 
to  meet  him  in  front  of  his  house  at  six  in 
the  morning.  Moreau  was  among  the 
number,  Bemadotte  also,  but  in  plain 
clothes  and  stili  very  stand-oflf;  Lefebvre, 
warned  at  the  eleventh  hour,  obeyed  in 
surprise,  which  was  heightened  at  seeing 
regiments  on  the  move  under  orders  other 
than  his.  He  was  greatly  annoyed,  but 
when  Bonaparte  asked  him  if  he  would 
suffer  the  *' Advocates"  to  destroy  the 
Republic,  he  replied  hotly,  **  Certainly 
not !  let  us  throw  them  into  the  Seine  !  " 

M'ianwhile  the  Ancients  had  assembled, 
and  had  passed  the  decrees.  They  were 
brought  to  Bonaparte  where  he  waited  in 
the  Rue  de  la  Victoire,  surrounded  by  his 


staff,  and  he  read  them  aloud,  calling  on 
them  to  aid  him  in  succouring  the  country. 
Then,  at  the  head  of  a  brilliant  cortege,  he 
rode  to  the  Tuileries  through  the  streets, 
every  important  point  in  which,  every 
issue,  was  now  strongly  occupied  by 
troops.  He  was  well  received  all  along 
his  route,  although  there  was  little  enthu- 
siasm among  the  people  ;  Paris  was  quiet, 
even  apathetic.  Arrived  at  the  Hall  of 
the  Ancients,  he  was  admitted  to  express 
his  ardent  love  for  the  Constitution  and 
his  resolve  to  die  in  its  defence.  He 
swore  that  France  should  enjoy  true  free- 
dom, based  upon  civil  liberty  and  national 
representation,  but  he  evaded  taking  tiie 
oath  to  the  Constitution  ;  and  when  called 
upon  to  do  so,  his  friends  broke  up  the 
meeting,  declaring  that  since  the  last 
decree  no  proceedings  were  legal  except 
at  St.  Cloud.  By  this  time  the  Five 
Hundred  had  met  and  were  greatly  agi- 
tated, demanding  full  explanation  of  the 
decree  of  removal ;  but  Lucien,  their 
President,  put  them  off  with  difficulty  till 
next  day. 

Everything  seemed  to  promise  well,  so 
much  so  that  the  chief  conspirator  was 
greatly  elated  and  confident  of  success. 
He  would  not  listen  to  those  who,  like 
Siey^s,  urged  the  necessity  for  arbitrary 
precautions,  the  prompt  arrest  of  the  most 
irreconcilable  in  the  two  Councils,  the 
closure  of  the  barrier  gates  of  Paris.  The 
neglect  of  one  or  two  vital  points  was 
probably  due  to  this  same  over- confidence. 
It  was  a  grave  error  to  have  not  settled 
how  the  Five  Hundred  should  be  dealt 
with  if  they  proved  refractory,  or  by  whom. 
The  failure  to  prepare  St.  Cloud  for  the 
sittings  of  the  Council  was  a  mistake  that 
might  have  ruined  everything,  for  it  meant 
delay  when  despatch  in  striking  blow  on 
blow  was  the  essence  of  the  situation. 
One  danger — that  of  Bernadotte's  counter- 
stroke — was,  however,  warded  ofl',  as  I 
have  said. 

The  militarv  measures  taken  were  sound 
and  comprehensive,  as  might  have  been 
expected  with  so  eminent  a  soldier.  The 
decisive  points  were  occupied  in  force, 
and  at  each  a  trusty  general  held  the 
command.     Lannes  was  at  the  Tuileries  ; 
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Marmont  in  the  Ecole  Militaire  ;  Serrurier 
look  charge  of  the  Point  du  Jour,  i\Iac- 
(lonald  of  Versailles,  and  Mitrat,  fteiy  and 
impetuous  and  uncompromising,  was  at 
St.  Cloud.  To  Moreau  was  entrusted  the 
post  of  honour,  as  it  seemed,  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  Luxembourg,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  executive,  where  the  two 
dissentient  Directors,  Gohierand  Moulins, 
were  held  as  prisoners.  By  this  astute 
selection,  Moreau  was  made  responsible 


till  two  in  the  afternoon,  as  no  chambers 
had  been  prepared.  Then  the  Five 
Hundred  assembled  in  the  Orangerie  upon 
the  ground-floor,  the  Ancients  upstairs  in 
the  Hall  of  Apollo.  The  Five  Hundred, 
uneasy,  distrustful,  and  mainly  still  loyal 
to  tlie  Constitution,  insisted  that  all  should 
swear  allegiance  to  it  anew,  a  proposal 
gladly  accepted  by  Lucien  Bonaparte,  then 
President,  as  it  would  gain  time.  The 
Ancients,    although     favourable    to    the 
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for  the  arbitrary  act  and  suffered  for  it  in 
the  loss  of  character  and  influence.  But 
he  fell  readily  into  the  trap,  bcsruiled  into 
the  belief  that  while  Bonaparte  mijrht 
wield  civil  power,  he  (Moreau)  would  be 
Commander  -  in  -  Chief.  Jourdan  ami 
Augereau  were  not  utilised,  much  to  the 
chagrin  of  the  latter,  who  gave  in  his 
adhesion  too  late. 

Bonaparte  joined  Murat  at  St.  Cloud 
early,  where  there  were  8000  troops,  partly 
made  up  of  the  I-pgislative  Cuard.  The 
members  of  the  Council  began  to  collect 
about  noon,  but  did  not  meet  in  session 
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conspiracy,  hesitated  how  to  act,  when  a 
letter  was  received  falsely  stating  that 
four  Directors  had  resigned,  and  that  the 
Directorv*  no  longer  existed,  whereas 
Barras  alone  had  resii;ned,  and  Gohier 
and  Moulins  were  under  restraint.  This 
strange  news  was  followed  bv  the  appear- 
ance of  Bonaparte  in  the  Hall. 

All  now  rested  with  him.  He  had  only 
to  make  good  his  case ;  to  give  the 
Ancients  some  specious  excuse  for  arbitrary- 
measures.  But  he  could  not  tell  them 
what  to  do :  he  could  not  help  them  to 
justify  what  they  had  already  done.     He 
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was  terribly  agitated,  and  had  none  of  his 
native  eloquence  at  command — the  torrent 
of  words  that  might  serve  for  arguments 
and  carry  away  an  audience  gained  in 
advance.  He  had  made  the  mistake  of 
believing  that  overt  acts  of  rebellion  could 
be  concealed  under  legal  forms;  the  strong 
arm  can  strike  and  conquer  in  the  heat  of 
conflict,  but  in  the  presence  of  a  cold, 
critical  assembly  it  is  not  easy  to  find  an 


excuse  for  force.  Bonaparte  failed  entirely 
to  show  what  dangers  threatened  the 
Republic  or  from  what  quarter.  He 
first  charged  the  Jacobins,  then  Barras 
and  Moulins.  lastly  the  Five  Hundred, 
but  could  give  no  details.  His  charge 
against  the  Five  Hundred  was  the  more 
absurd,  ns  it  v/as  already  the  sovereign 
poner.  When  further  pressed  hf  stam- 
miTi'd  and  lost  countenanre — lost,  indcfd. 
his  hrad.  All  hr  could  say  was  that 
he  bad  been  invited  to  overthrow  the 
Government  and  accept  power  he   could 


hold   only  at  the  hands  of  the  French 
people.       Then    he    passed    to    threats, 
pointing  to  the  troops  in  sight,  swearing 
he  would  call  upon  them  to  come  to  his 
assistance.      When  at  last  he   cried  that 
fortune  and  the  God  of  War  were  on  his 
side,  Bourrienne,  aghast,  whispered, "  You 
do  not  know  what  you  are  saying ! "  and 
the  General's  friends,  dismayed,   huirieii 
him  out  of  the  Hall.    The  impression  left 
in    history    by    this    extta- 
ordinar\'  scene  is  that  iht- 
conspiracy    was    absolutely 
unable    to     formulate     any 
definite     reason    for    inter- 
vention.   There  was  no  real 
need  for  the  loup  (Tital;  it 
had  no  excuse,  no  basis  bui 
the   inordinate  ambition  of 
those  w'ho  brought  it  about. 
The  Constitution  might  have 
been  improved  without  sur- 
rendering the  country  to  a 
military  dictatorship. 

Downstairs   the    Five 
Hundred,  having  taken  their 
oaths,   were    awaiting  with 
great    impatience    the    ex- 
planation of  their  exile  to 
St.  Cloud,  when  Bonaparte 
rushed    in,   surrounded    by 
his  Grenadiers.    The  whole 
assembly    rose    in    fiiiy    at 
this     outrage.        IndigDant 
cries  resounded  through  the 
Chamber :  "  Put  him  out !  " 
"  It    is    a    breach    of   the 
law  I "  "  Armed  men  cannot 
enter  here  I  "      Some    up- 
braided Bonaparte  [>erson- 
ally;     some     took     him     by    the    collar 
and  shook  him.    The  storj-  that  daggers 
were     drawn    upon     him,    and    his    life 
threatened,    are   entirely   unsupported    by 
the  evidence  of  eye-witnesses.     At  length. 
overborne  by  this  hostile  reception,  the 
General  turned  pale,  and  fainting  in  his 
soldiers'  arms,  was  carried  out  of  the  Hall. 
The  situation  seemed  desperate,  but  it 
was  saved  by  I.ucien  Bonaparte,  the  Presi- 
dent, who  at  once  left  the  chair  and  with 
eager  eloquence  laboured   hard  to  defend 
his  brother.     They  wouKi  have  impeached 
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him,  outlawed  the  Genera],  but  Lucien, 
resuming  his  functions,  refused  to  put  the 
question ;  it  was  renewed  with  increaseti 
vehemence,  when  the  President  tore  off 
his  insignia,  and  resigning  his  post,  left 
the  Hall,  aided  by  a  squad  of  Grenadiers, 
opportunely  sent  by  Bonaparte.  An  appeal 
lo  force  was  stiil  delayed,  however,  for  the 
bulk  of  the  troops  were  the  bodyguard  of 
the  legislative  bodies,  and  full  reliance 
was  not  placed  in  them  till  Lucien,  whom 
ihey  knew  well  as  President,  mounting  a 
horse,  harangued  them.  The  Council 
needed  protection  ;  it  was  tyrannised  over, 
he  said,  by  armed  traitors  paid  by  England. 
The  soldiers  responded  with  cries  of  "Vive 
Bonaparte  1 "  and  Murat  asked  for  per- 
mission to  clear  out  the  Hall  at  the  point 
■of  the  bayonet.  It  was  all  but  empty  when, 
with  drums  beating,  the  Grenadiers  charged 
in,  and  soon  the  last  Republican,  the  last 
vestige  of  liberty,  had  disappeared.  France 
ivas  handed  over  tied  and  bound  to  Bona- 
parte, who,  no  doubt,  had  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  his  coming  ascendancy;  but  it 
cannot  be  said  that  he  was  entirely  the 
architect  of  his  own  fortunes,  or  that  he 
crowned  the  edifice  for  himself. 

The  victory,  after  all,  was  easily  gained. 
The  true  story  of  it  has  just  been   told, 


parties  had  looked  to  him,  and  that  he  had 
held  the  issues  entirely  in  his  own  hand. 
It  is  at  least  certain  that  Paris  and  all 
France  acquiesced  readily  in  his  advent 


although  Napoleon  afterwards,  in  the 
zenith  of  his  power,  liked  to  believe  that 
it    had   been   all    his   own  work,  that  all 


to  power.  They  had  had  enough  of  revo- 
lution, of  the  rise  and  fall  of  masters,  none 
of  whom  had  the  strength  and  prestige  of 
this  young  conqueror.  Bonaparte  had  thus 
numberless  friends  and  no  enemies.  He 
had  never  been  involved  in  the  political 
strife  of  the  times  ;  during  his  long  absences 
in  Italy  and  Egypt  parties  wore  themselves 
out,  and  the  succession  fell  to  him  without 
the  animosities  that  must  have  followed 
overthrow.  Ever>'one  now  surrendered 
readily  to  his  dictatorship,  hardly  realising 
what  it  meant,  perhaps,  but  glad  to  accept 
a  ruler  who  promised  peace  and  strong 
government.  There  were  to  be  no  more 
factions,  no  Jacobins,  no  terrorists,  no 
half  and -half  men  ;  the  Revolution  was 
over,  having  accomplished  its  work. 

As  to  the  Government,  Bonaparte  took 
it  in  hand  with  the  vigour  and  breadth  of 
view  that  characterised  this  bom  ruler  of 
men.  He  set  himself  to  reorganise  the 
State  machinery,  calling  tn  to  his  assist- 
ance the  best  brains  and  the  most  expert 
intelligence  of  France.  His  coadjutor 
Consuls  Here  Camhact^res  and  Lebrun — 
the  first  a  great  lawyer  who  had  compiled 
codes  for  all  Governments  ;  the  second, 
Lebrun,      a     skilled     administrator     and 
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survivor  of  the  old  regime.  Siey^s  would 
not  accept  the  subordinate  role  offered 
him,  for  Bonaparte,  in  his  manipulation  of 
Sieyds'  draft  Constitution,  had  adroitly 
drawn  all  executive  power  into  his  own 
hands,  leaving  his  junior  Consuls  mere 
ciphers. 

Gaudin,  an  especially  competent  finan- 
cier, was  set  to  reorganise  the  Treasury, 
and  enlightened  measures,  promptly  in- 
troduced, soon  restored  public  credit. 
Laplace,  the  great  mathematician,  became 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  but  soon  resigned 
his  functions  into  the  hands  of  Lucien 
Bonaparte ;  Tallyrand  controlled  foreign 
affairs;  Fouch6  the  police.  Abrail  took 
law  and  justice,  Forfait  the  Navy,  and 
Berthier  the  Ministry  of  War.  Places 
were  found  in  the  new  Senate,  the  Council 
of  State,  or  the  higher  administration,  for 
Cabanis,  Monge,  Berthollet,  Volney, 
Daunou,  Benjamin  Constant,  Chenier, 
J.  B.  Say,  Riouffe,  and  many  more, 
embracing  all  shades  of  opinion.  The 
co-conspirators  in  the  1 8th  Brumaire  were 
not  forgotten :  Roederer,  St.  Jean  d'Ang^ly, 
Boulay  de  la  Meurthe,  Real,  Berlier,  and 
Regnier  ;  ex- Royalists  such  as  Devaisnes, 
Dufresne,  Defermon  ;  eminent  specialists 
like  Gantheaume,  Chaptal,  Fourcroy  ;  men 
of  his  own  cloth,  and  devoted  adherents 
like  Brune  and  Marmont. 

But  this  great  man  was  not  above  the 
pettiness  of  revenge.  He  had  not  the 
magnanimity  to  forget  and  forgive.  His 
hand  fell  heavily  upon  his  opponents  in 
the  Councils  of  the  i8th  Brumaire,  and 
the  citizens  who  had  dared  defend  the 
Republic  were  proscribed  and  deported 
to  Cayenne.  General  Jourdan  was  at  first 
included  in  the  list,  but  then  withdrawn 
in  view  of  public  disfavour,  only  faintly 
expressed,  however.  Massena*s  adhesion 
had  been  given  in,  but  not  too  readily,  and 
he  was  repaid  by  removal  from  the  army 
with  which  he  had  subjugated  Switzerland 
to  the  command  of  that  of  Italy,  an  inferior 
role  with  troops  that  were  devoted  to 
Bonaparte.  For  KMber,  whose  letters  of 
warning  and  complaint  to  the  Directory 
had  now  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  man 
against  whom  they  were  directed,  Bona- 
parte  planned    a    more    insidious    blow. 


While  openly  lavish  of  encomiums  antF 
encouragement,  he  secretly  hoped  to  lead 
Kl^ber  on  to  evacuate  Egypt,  an  act  for 
which,  when  accomplished,  he  meant  to- 
bring  him  to  a  court-martial  on  his  return. 
But  the  assassin's  knife  put  Kl^ber  beyond 
the  reach  of  Bonaparte's  tender  mercies, 
and  no  penalty  overtook  Menou,  who 
actually  carried  out  the  surrender. 

Moreau  remained  a  great  and  dangerous 
rival  in  the  field  where  Bonaparte  was 
most  eager  to  triumph.  For  the  civil 
administrator  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
soldier.  War  was  Bonaparte's  trade :  he 
ruled  France  with  the  sword,  '*  booted  and 
spurred,"  to  use  his  own  expression ;  his 
government  was  essentially  military,  and 
military  glory  was  not  only  his  dearest 
dream,  but  he  relied  upon  new  victories 
to  cover  up  and  gild  his  dictatorship.  To 
renew  the  war  while  contriving  that  it 
should  seem  to  be  forced  upon  him  was  the 
essence  of  his  diplomacy,  and  war  became 
inevitable  when  England  and  Austria 
rejected  his  overtures.  Throughout  the  coup 
d^itat  preparations  had  been  in  progress. 
The  civil  war  in  La  Vendue  had  been 
stamped  out  harshly  and  with  a  notable 
breach  of  faith ;  money,  or  rather  the 
want  of  it,  was  still  the  chief  difficulty,  and 
the  better  methods  of  finance  being  slow 
in  realising  cash,  Bonaparte  raised  it  as  he 
had  done  in  his  first  Italian  campaign,  by 
enforced  contributions  from  subject  cities 
and  States.  Genoa  was  the  first  taxed  ; 
Holland  was  next  mulcted  in  a  heavy  sum  ; 
Hamburg  was  told  it  might  buy  off  cession 
to  France  by  paying  a  large  fine ;  efforts 
were  made  to  squeeze  more  money  out  of 
Switzerland  and  Portugal. 

At  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1800,  Austria, 
the  only  antagonist — for  England's  oper- 
ations were  all  naval — had  two  armies  in 
the  field.  One,  under  Kray,  with  120,000 
men,  faced  Moreau  on  the  Rhine;  the 
other,  in  Piedmont,  threatening  Genoa, 
Nice,  and  Southern  France,  commanded 
by  Melas,  and  numbering  1 1 7,000.  Against 
the  latter  Mass^na  had  only  20,000,  but 
Moreau's  army  was  110,000,  as  that 
entrusted  with  by  far  the  most  important 
operations,  whether  offensive  or  defensive, 
and  holding  a  position  vital  to  both  sides  ; 
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the  besl  line  of  attack,  the  shortest  and 
most  direct  route  to  the  enemy's  capital, 
"  the  principal  objective,"  as  it  is  called 
in  military  science.  These,  the  truest 
strategical  considerations,  pointed  naiurally 


With  his  unerring  instinct  for  war, 
Bonaparte  saw  this,  of  course,  and  he  wished 
to  command  the  Army  of  the  Rhine  in 
person.  But  he  did  not  dare  supersede 
iMoreau,  and  Moreau  distinctly  refused  to 


to  the  employment  of  Moreau,  rein- 
forced by  even-  available  man,  to  operate 
against  Kray's  left,  turn  tt,  and  penetrate 
by  Ulm  and  Munich  to  Vienna.  Success 
by  this  line  would  neutralise  Melas  in 
Piedmont,  and  probably  cut  him  off  alto- 
gether, as  he  was  such  a  long  way  from 
home. 


sene  under  him.  Vet  he  had  no  notion 
of  allowing  this  great  rival  to  win  victories, 
and  possibly  overshadow  him  by  earning 
great  laurels  on  his  own  account.  He 
devised  another  plan  of  campaign,  there- 
fore, less  perfect  in  theory,  but  in 
practice,  under  his  masterly  treatment, 
leading  to  little  less  triumphant  results. 
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The  possession  of  Switzerland  was  a 
great  strategical  advantage  to  France. 
It  was  a  strong  outlier  thrust  forward 
into  the  enemy's  country,  and  would  serve 
to  cover  Horeau's  right  flank  in  any  move- 
ment toward  the  Danube,  or  as  a  place  of 
arms  and  advanced  base  in  a  campaign 
against  the  .\ustrians  in  Italy.  This 
advantage  entered  into  Bonaparte's  plan, 
and  helped  him  greatly  in  the  scheme 
which    he   now   devised,  and  for  which, 


Swiss  passes  into  Italy,  and  fall  upon  the 
flank  and  rear  of  Melas,  who  would  be 
taken  in  reverse,  while  WasstSna  occupied 
him  in  front.  ^loreau's  role  was  to 
make  a  strong  diversion  by  attacking 
Kray,  and  cutting  him  off  from  Italy.  For 
this  latter  purpose,  moreover,  Moreau  was. 
also  to  detach  25,000  men  under  Lecourbe 
to  guard  the  passes.  Moreau  was  for- 
bidden to  advance  beyond  Ulm,  and 
this,  with  the  detachment  of    Lecourbe, 


indeed,  anticipating  the  reasons  against 
his  presence  on  the  Rhine,  he  had  been 
secretly  preparing.  He  had  a  third  army, 
the  very  existence  of  which  he  had  con- 
cealed, ready  to  launch  against  Jlelas  at 
a  given  moment  t  the  Army  of  Reserve,  as 
it  was  called,  collected  at  Dijon,  unknown 
to  Europe,  or  despised  and  derided  as  a 
mere  fiction.  Yet  it  was  already  sixty 
thousand  strong ;  in  part,  good  seasoned 
troops,  the  rest  conscripts  and  new  levies, 
of  whose  immaturity  the  most  was  made. 
Berthier  nominally  commanded  this  army, 
but  its  real  leader  was  the  First  Consul, 
and  its  mission  was  to   descend    by   the 


effectually     prevented     him     from    doing 
great  things. 

Moreau,  despite  his  limitations  and  the 
scantiness  of  his  supplies  in  animals  and 
stores,  the  bulk  of  which  were  diverted  to 
the  still  phantom  Army  of  Reserve,  scored 
a  brilliant  success.  He  won  five  battles 
in  fifteen  days,  and  drove  Kray  before  him 
with  a  loss  of  30,000  men  ;  then  carrying 
out  his  instrucrions  to  the  letter,  like  the 
good,  straightfonvard  soldier  that  he  was, 
he  hailed  short  of  Ulm  as  he  was  ordered. 
A  further  advance  would  have  carried  the 
entrenched  camp  at  Ulm,  and,  anticipating 
the  victon'  at  Hohenlinden,  have  ensured 
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the  fall  of  Vienna.  Yet,  now.  in  the  full 
flush  of  triumph,  ivith  noble  self-abnega- 
tion he  deprived  himself  of  a  fourth 
of  his  army,  as  agreed,  and  sent  them 
to  the  St.  Goihard  under  Moncey  and 
Lecourbe. 

The  story  of  Marengo  has  been  told 
and  retold.  The  startling  surprise  of  an 
army  dropping  from  the  snows  of  the  Alps 
upon  an  unprepared  foe,  who  neither 
expected  nor  believed  in  its  existence ; 
the  capture  of  Milan,  a  dramatic  coup  de 
thedlre;  the  strange  battle  that  was  actually 
lost  and  yet  was  won.  The  campaign  is 
not  one  tnat  redounds  to  Bonaparte's 
credit.  The  happy  daring  that  carried 
the  army  across  the  great  St.  Bernard  was 
nearly  wasted  by  one  small  check — that 
offered  by  the  fort  of  Bard  ;  the  advantage 
gained  by  the  direction  and  promptitude 
of  the  advance  «as  lost  by  the  failure  to 
strike  Melas  before  hecould  gather  together 
his  scattered  army,  and  the  decision  to 
first  secure  Milan.  This  appeal  to  the 
gallery  sacrificed  Mass^na,  who,  starved 
out  and  left  to  his  fate,  surrendered  at 
Genoa,  where  he  kept  10,000  men  at  bay. 
Bonaparte  could  not  regain  the  advantage 
he  had  lost.  While  he  paused  at  Milan, 
the  enemy  concentrated,  unknown  to  him, 
for  it  is  a  fact  that  up  to  the  day  before 
Marengo -he  was  in  [he  dark  as  to  the 
movements  of  Melas.  Moreover,  he  held 
too  much  ground ;  his  front,  extending 
from- Cremona  on  the  left,  through  Jlilan 
to  Arona  on  the  right,  was  too  wide,  and 
demanded  so  many  troops  that  he  was 
weaker  than  Melas  at  the  decisive  point. 
So  when  the  Austrian  General  resolved 
to    break    through,    and,    starting     from 


Alessandria,  recover  his  communications 
through  Piacenza  with  the  east,  his  attacks 
upon  Victor  and  Lannes,  although  long 
courageously  repelled,  were  in  the  end 
successful.  Victor,  on  the  left,  was  routed. 
Lannes,  on  the  right,  in  full  retreat.  Melas 
had  actuall)-  gone  back  to  Alessandria  to 
send  off  despatches  announcing  the  victory 
when  it  was  snatched  from  the  Austrians — 
not  by  Bonaparte,  but  by  Desaix. 

Desaix,  who  did  not  sur\ive  the  day, 
but  who  would  surely  have  become  one  of 
the  first  of  Napoleon's  Marshals,  had  only 
just  joined  and  received  a  command.  His 
division  had  been  detached  towards  Novi 
to  feel  for  the  enemy,  when  the  sounds  of 
battle  reached  him,  and,  like  a  trae  soldier, 
he  worked  to  the  guns.  He  reached  a 
point  where  he  came  upon  the  flying 
French,  but,  not  despairing,  he  sought  to 
turn  fortune  by  a  desperate  cavalr)-  charge. 
He  «as  kilted  at  the  first  onset ;  tht- 
enemy  stood  firm,  but  Kellerman's  dragoons 
took  them  in  flank,  and  with  a  second 
tempestuous  charge  carried  all  before 
them.  This  success  encouraged  the  rest 
to  rally.  The  French,  taking  heart,  resumed 
the  offensive ;  the  Austrians  fell  back  in  their 
turn,and  speedily  retreated  in  a  panic.  Thus 
a  charge  of  cavalr)'  delivered  at  the  right 
moment  saved  Bonaparte  from  irreparable 
disaster.  In  no  battle  was  his  military 
genius  seen  to  less  advantage  than  ni 
Marengo.  Yet  in  none  did  he  reap  more 
substantial  results.  Had  he  failed,  too. 
his  nascent  fortunes  would  have  suffered 
complete  eclipse.  His  family  would  have 
been  proscribetl  ;  the  adventurer  would 
have  '■  fallen,   like  Lucifer,  never  to  rise 


X.  Y.  Z. 


JOHN. 


IT  happened  in  the  fall  of  the  year  that 
Robin  Hood  was  overtaken  with  a 
(lark  mood,  a  distemper,  as  it  were,  of  mind 
and  body.  His  sleep  went  from  him,  and 
neither  wine  nor  venison  had  any  savour 
for  him.  He  spared  neither  himself  nor 
others.  Often,  after  the  long  day's  travel, 
scarce  would  the  band  have  slept  an  hour 
before  their  master's  horn  would  awaken 
them,  and  the  march  be  resumed.  He 
seemed  as  though  by  toils  and  fatigues 
he  would  defend  his  mind  from  besieging 
thoughts,  and  win  sleep  perforce.  His 
words  were  few  and  bad.  Ill  was  it  at 
that  time  for  any  man  of  his  band  that  was 
not  instant  in  obedience,  or  failed  in  the 
task  appointed  him.  Still  worse  was  it  for 
the  laden  companies  of  travellers  that  fell 
into  his  hands,  for  now  he  showed  no 
mercy.  His  courage  remained  as  reckless 
as  ever,  but  some  of  his  skill  seemed  to 
have  left  him,  for  the  sleepless  night  makes 
the  lethargic  day.     His  men  spoke  among 


themselves  of  a  clear  trail  that  he  had 
missed,  of  a  daj-  when  he  had  nigh  led 
them  into  an  ambush,  and  of  a  night  when 
he  had  gone  out  on  his  favourite  white 
horse  and  ridden  him  almost  to  death. 

"  And  to  what  end  ? "  asked  Stutely. 
"For  empty-handed  he  went  out,  and 
empty-handed  he  came  back  to  us.  Had 
I  so  treated  a  good  horse,  and  all  for 
nought,  he  had  broken  everj'  bone  in  my 

"  Patience  !  "  said  the  Friar.  "  This  fit 
has  been  on  him  before,  and  it  has  passed." 

"  Of  what  nature  is  the  disorder  ?  A 
skilled  leech " 

"All  the  learning  in  the  world  could  not 
help  him," 

"  Think  you,"  asked  Stutely,  "  that  he 
is  possessed  of  an  evil  spirit .'  " 

"Aye,  he  is  possessed  of  a  spirit — one 
that  some  call  evil,  and  others  good. 
Patience  !  for  it  will  be  as  1  have  said — 
the  fit  will  pass  from  him." 

US 
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But  the  days  passed,  and  the  endurance 

of  many  of  the  outlaw's  band  was  drawing 

near  to  an  end. 

«  «  «  « 

One  night  the  scouts  that  had  been  sent 
out  came  back  to  the  band  and  brought 
news  with  them.  The  King  was  angered 
at  the  death  of  his  deer,  and  a  sharp 
message  had  come  to  the  Sheriff  of 
Nottingham.  Men  had  been  mustered, 
and  all  preparations  made.  On  the 
morrow  the  Sheriff's  force  would  search 
the  forest  going  northward  ;  and  the 
Baron  de  Tro'ilys,  with  an  equal  force  at 
his  back,  would  enter  from  the  north  and 
work  southward,  that  so  between  them  the 
outlaw  should  be  taken.  Every  path  would 
be  guarded ;  in  every  likely  place  the 
ambush  would  be  set.  Near  two  thousand 
men  had  been  gathered  for  the  work. 

Had  this  news  come  at  any  other  time 
it  would  have  found  Robin  Hood  alert  and 
vigorous,  ready  with  his  plan  of  escape, 
with  many  devices  to  fool  and  trick  his 
pursuers.  But  now,  with  his  dark  mood 
upon  him,  he  heard  it  all  in  silence,  staring 
vacantly. 

*•  Aye,"  he  said  at  last,  "  the  day  is  over. 
Get  to  your  beds." 

*'  Pardon,  master,"  said  the  Friar. 
**  Either  we  should  make  for  our  hiding- 
place  in  the  caves,  where  twenty  armies 
would  never  find  us,  or  we  should  even 
now  be  on  the  march,  that  the  bird  may  be 
flown  before  the  fowler  sets  his  nets." 

**  Is  it  then,"  said  Robin  fiercely,  "  you 
that  shall  give  the  order,  and  I  that  shall 
do  the  bidding  ?  " 

**  Nay,"  said  the  Friar.  **  While  we  live, 
we  are  your  true  men.  But  among  the 
dead  to-morrow  there  shall  be  neither 
master  nor  man,  but  all  alike  equal." 

**  Pray  then  for  the  souls  of  all  of  us, 
and  so  to  sleep." 

After  that  nothing  more  was  said. 
Silently,  almost  sullenly,  they  stretched 
themselves  on  their  beds  of  dry  fern. 
Robin  Hood  himself  kept  the  watch. 

As  the  dawn  was  breaking,  he  touched 
Little  John  on  the  shoulder.  In  a  moment 
the  giant  was  awake  and  stood  erect. 
Long  training  in  the  forest  had  made  him 
a  light  sleeper. 


**  Come,"  said  Robin,  "  the  deer  are 
moving  up  to  the  hills,  and  we  may  get 
venison." 

**  We  are  well  stocked  already,  master, 
and  it  is  to-day  that  they  hunt  the  hunter.'* 

**Then,  if  you  be  afraid  to  stir  forth, 
turn  to  your  spinning-wheel.  By  Him  that 
died  on  the  Tree,  the  best  of  you  is  but  a 
timid  woman  !     I  will  hunt  alone." 

"  Nay,"  said  Little  John.  *'  I  come, 
master."  And  he  fastened  a  sheaf  of 
arrows  in  his  belt,  and  made  ready  his 
bow.  Together  they  went  forth  in  the 
pale,  uncertain  light  of  the  dawning  day, 
the  bright  autumnal  tints  of  the  trees  just 
showing  through  the  grey  mist.  They 
could  hear  the  twittering  of  the  birds  and 
the  light  patter  over  the  fallen  leaves.  The 
forest  was  waking. 

An  hour  later  the  rest  of  Robin's  men 
had  risen,  and  broke  their  fast  with  cold 
victuals  and  spring-water.  No  fire  was  lit, 
lest  the  smoke  should  signal  their  where- 
abouts. But  little  noise  was  made,  and  a 
sharp  look-out  was  kept. 

Suddenly  Little  John  strode  into  their 
midst,  his  lips  pressed  tight,  his  eyes 
blazing  with  fury.  "What  news?"  they 
asked  him. 

'*  None,  but  that  I  have  shot  my  last 
shaft."  And  with  that  the  giant  broke  his 
bow  across  his  knee  and  hurled  it  from 
him.  **  None,  but  that  I  am  outlawed  by 
the  outlaw.  No  news,  but  farewell,  and 
God  be  with  you — ^as  He  is  not  with  me 
this  day  .^" 

"  Little  John,"  said  the  Friar,  "  is  this 
the  time  for  vou  to  desert  ?  Is  it  from 
the  Baron  de  Troilys  or  from  the  Sheriff 
that  you  run." 

"  Neither,  as  right  well  you  know." 

"  Then  tell  us.   What  has  happened  ?  " 

'*  This  mom  he  bade  me  go  with  him 
after  the  deer,  and  because  I  minded  him 
that  to-day  they  hunt  us  through  every 
yard  of  Sherwood,  he  turned  on  me  and 
called  me  coward.  Yet  I  swallowed  that 
word  and  went  with  him." 

•* And  then.?" 

**The  kill  was  mine!"  Little  John 
broke  forth  impetuously,  his  rage  over- 
coming his  usual  taciturnity.  '*The  kill 
was  mine,  I  swear  it,  and  the  miss  was  his. 
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Am  I  so  poor  an  archer  that  I  shall  not 
follow  the  flight  of  my  own  shaft  ?  The 
kill  was  mine,  and  he  claimed  it." 

"You  know  the  state  into  which  our 
master  is  fallen  at  this  present,  and  would 
you  quarrel  with  him  for  a  hard  word  or 
the  lining  of  a  pasty  ?  " 

**  Not  I.  How  shall  a  man  shoot  when 
his  head  is  hot,  and  his  eyes  ache  with 
the  need  of  sleep,  and  his  hand  trembles — 
and  that,  too,  in  an  uncertain  light  ?  I 
knew  why  he  had  missed.  The  kill  was 
mine,  yet  when  he  denied  me  I  answered 
him  not.  It  was  he  that  cursed  me  for 
ill  shooting,  and  bade  me  go  from  him 
and  be  no  more  man  of  his,  nor  look  him 
in  the  face  again." 

Friar  Tuck  turned  from  Little  John  to 
the  rest  of  the  men.  **  Make  for  the  caves, 
going  separately,  and  with  what  speed  and 
secrecy  you  may.  You  should  reach  them 
by  noon,  if  you  escape  the  Sheriff's  men. 
There  lie  close,  and  in  the  evening  I  will 
answer  to  our  master  for  what  you  have 
done  at  my  bidding." 

There  was  no  hesitation.  Every  man 
there  knew  well  the  danger  to  which  he 
was  exposed  in  the  open,  and  that  the 
order  which  the  Friar  had  given  was  the 
order  which  Robin  Hood  would  have  given 
himself  had  he  been  there,  and  had  all 
been  well  with  him. 

When  the  last  of  them  had  gone  the 
Friar  turned  to  Little  John  again. 

"  Methinks,  I  remember  a  day  when 
Robin  Hood  stood  between  you  and 
death." 

Little  John  nodded. 

"  And  yet  another  day,  when,  as  he  swam 
the  moat  of  the  castle  of  the  Baron  de 
Troilys,  you  stood  between  death  and 
him." 

'*  Aye.  Little  cause  had  he  to  chide 
me  for  my  shooting  on  that  day." 

"  These  things  make  up  a  bond  not 
lightly  to  be  broken.  Robin  is  now  alone 
in  the  forest,  half  mad  and  worn  out.  For 
the  first  time,  he  is  in  that  very  place 
where  his  enemies  seek  him  and  ill-fitted 
to  deal  with  them.  If  you  must  leave  him, 
let  it  not  be  in  the  hour  of  danger." 

"Enough,"  said  Little  John.  "Take 
your  staff  in  hand,  and  I  will  take  mine. 


You  say  well.  'Tis  scant  courtesy  we  shall 
have  at  his  hands  when  we  find  him — vet 
find  him  we  must." 

Together  they  took  the  forest  path,  and 
it  was  long  ere  Little  John  spoke  again. 

"  How  long  is  it  since  she  came  here — 
Maid  Marian  ?  " 

"  A  full  three  years." 

"  What  know  vou  of  her  }  " 

"  Little  enough.  She  came  dressed  as  a 
page — a  mad  escapade.  She  had  known 
Robin  before  the  time  of  his  outlawry,  and 
was  to  have  married  him.  And  now  he 
will  not  marry  her-  until  he  receives  the 
King's  pardon — and  that  will  never  be ; 
yet  he  loves  her  as  never  yet  man  loved 
woman." 

"  And  she  }  " 

"  I  know  not  whether  she  loves  him. 
She  is  a  great  lady,  though  we  know  her 
but  by  the  name  of  Maid  Marian,  and  great 
ladies  have  seldom  great  passions.  Haply, 
her  vanity  is  tickled  that  she  has  such 
great  power  with  Robin  Hood.  Haply,  it 
is  a  foolish  woman's  whim  to  have  in  her 
life  somewhat  of  which  a  minstrel  might 
make  his  ballad.  Haply  it  is  cruelty  alone. 
For  once  in  the  year  she  sees  him,  and 
after  she  has  gone  this  madness  comes 
upon  him.  Maybe  she  speaks  of  her 
many  lovers,  or  of  that  one  whom  now  she 
will  marry." 

"I  would,"  said  Little  JoHn  simply, 
"  that  I  might  cut  her  heart  out  and  throw 
it  to  the  dogs." 

A  few  paces  further  on  he  halted.  "  There 
the  deer  fell,"  he  said,  "  but  others  have 
borne  off  the  prey." 

At  this  point  the  trail  was  confused. 
They  examined  the  ground  closely.  Many 
had  come  and  gone  since  Little  John  had 
left  Robin  there. 

It  was  the  question  now  which  path  they 
should  take.  In  the  end  the  Friar  took 
one  and  Little  John  another.  They  said 
but  little  ;  only,  at  the  sight  of  the  con- 
fused trail  the  Friar  had  murmured,  "  The 
hunt  is  out,  indeed,"  and  their  hearts  had 
sunk  within  them  with  the  fear  that  Robin 
had  been  taken. 

No  longer  was  there  any  anger  in  Little 
John's  heart.  He  saw  clearly.  Where 
there  was  a  beautiful   woman  there  was 
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witchery — witchery  and  madness.  It  was 
the  fault  of  none  but  the  woman.  He 
could  forget  his  own  wrongs,  while  the 
life-bond  tightened  in  his  heart.  Each 
had  stood  between  the  other  and  death. 
They  had  been  side  by  side  in  many  a 
dangerous  emprise.  And  now  Robin,  his 
master,  stood  in  peril  of  his  life.  Mayhap, 
already  it  was  too  late.  With  eye  and  ear 
ever  on  the  alert.  Little  John  pressed  on 
hurriedly. 

Suddenly  he  halted,  for  here  the  bodies 
of  two  men  lay  in  the  path,  and  they  wore 
the  livery  of  the  Baron  de  Troilys.  All 
around,  the  grass  had  been  stamped  into 
the  wet  earth  as  M'ith  a  violent  struggle. 
**  This  is  Robin's  work,"  said  Little  John 
to  himself.  He  bent  down  and  touched 
the  hand  of  one  of  the  men ;  it  was  still 
quite  hot.  And  then  he  hurried  on  once 
more. 

He  did  not  stop  again  until  he  reached 
a  point  where  the  path  bordered  on  the 
marsh.  Here,  quite  suddenly,  he  heard 
voices ;  hardly  had  he  heard  them  before, 
without  the  slightest  sound,  he  had 
dropped  down  behind  a  bed  of  rushes 
that  screened  him  from  view. 

"  Another  draught,  man.  The  Baron 
will  never  grudge  the  labourer  his  hire." 
Little  John  heard  the  words  spoken  dis- 
tinctly, and  peered  through  the  rushes. 

On  a  grassy  knoll  close  at  hand  lolled 
half  a  score  of  the  Baron's  retainers, 
habited  as  the  dead  men  had  been.  For 
the  most  part  they  had  discarded  belts  and 
swords,  and  these  lay  on  the  grass  beside 
them.  They  were  drinking  from  horn 
cups,  filled  by  one  of  their  number  from  a 
great  wine-jar. 

And  in  front  of  them,  bound  to  an  oak, 
was  Robin — captive  at  last.  One  stout 
rope  was  across  his  chest,  and  two  across 
his  legs,  the  ropes  being  knotted  behind 
the  tree.  His  tunic  was  torn  open,  and 
was  stained  with  blood.  There  was  blood, 
too,  on  his  hands,  that  hung  by  his  side. 
He  was  disarmed.  His  face  was  dead 
white,  his  cap  was  off,  and  his  eyes  closed. 
The  sun  beat  fiercelv  down  on  his  head, 
and  sent  the  shadow  of  the  oak  to  which 
he  was  bound  stretching  far  behind  him 
over  high  bracken. 


Little  John  saw  it  at  once — ^it  was  along 
that  shadow  and  under  that  bracken  that 
he  would  make  his  approach.  His  heart 
was  glad,  as,  indeed,  it  ever  was  when  he 
knew  that  there  would  be  great  fighting  ; 
and  it  was  the  more  glad  because  there 
was  still  a  chance  between  his  master  and 
the  dungeons  and  tortures  of  the  Baron's 
castle.  To  give  a  signal  that  Robin  would 
know,  and  the  Baron's  men  would  not — 
that  was  easy  enough.  Out  from  the  bed 
of  rushes  where  Little  John  lay  came  the 
sound  of  a  croaking  frog.  It  croaked  three 
times,  and  then  was  silent.  Robin  Hood 
opened  his  eyes.  The  Baron's  men  took  no 
notice.  The  sound  was  common  enough, 
and,  besides,  they  were  busy  with  their  wine. 
Once  more  the  frog  croaked  three  times. 

Slightly,  almost  imperceptibly,  Robin 
nodded  his  head.  His  keen  ear  had  told 
him  that  the  frog  was  human.  Once  more 
he  shut  his  eyes,  and  remain  listless  and 
motionless.  The  Baron's  men  raised  their 
wine-cups  to  him,  and  mockingly  pledged 
his  health.  He  answered  them  not  by 
word  or  movement,  and  to  them  he 
seemed  as  one  half-dead.  But  Little  John, 
creeping  stealthily  from  his  bed  of  rushes, 
knew  that  his  master  had  heard  and 
answered  his  signal. 

He  made  his  way  round  to  the  back,  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  tree  to  that  where 
the  men  were  seated  and  Robin  was 
bound.  Up  to  a  certain  point  he  could 
walk  erect,  the  dip  of  the  ground  screening 
him.  But  along  the  shadow  of  the  tree, 
until  he  reached  the  tree  itself,  he  had 
to  crawl  on  his  belly.  It  was  but  a  few 
yards,  but  in  those  few  yards  lay  success 
or  failure. 

It  was  an  exciting  moment.  At  any 
time  the  Baron's  men  might  take  it  into 
their  heads  to  march  their  prisoner  on. 
Little  John  did  not  even  know  why  they 
were  waiting — whether  it  was  merely  for 
refreshment  on  their  journey,  or  whether 
some  message  from  the  Baron  or  some 
further  reinforcement  was  expected.  Vt^t 
haste  was  impossible.  Only  when  the  wind 
moved  the  top  of  the  bracken  could  Little 
John  venture  to  advance  beneath  it,  and 
only  along  the  line  of  its  shadow  could  he 
approach  the  tree  at  all.     Slowly,  foot  by 
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foot,  he  won  his  way — a  giant  in  frame 
and  yet  as  lithe  and  stealthy  as  a  cat. 

He  reached  the  tree  at  last.  And  now 
he  could  raise  himself  erect,  for  the  tree 
itself  hid  him  from  his  master's  captors. 
First  he  cut  the  cord  that  bound  Robin's 
chest,  holding  still  the  loose  ends,  lest  the 
cord  should  fall  and  arouse  the  Baron's 
men.  They  spoke  no  longer  now;  the 
wine  had  done  its  work,  and  as  Little 
John  assured  himself  in  one  hurried 
glance,  most  of  them  lay  dozing.  Stealthily, 
Robin's  right  hand  stole  round  the  side  of 
the  tree  and  grasped  the  oak  staff  that 
Little  John  thrust  into  it.  Then,  in  a 
moment,  the  knife  severed  the  ropes  that 
bound  the  legs,  and  after  that  the  action 
quickened. 

The  impression  which  the  Baron's  men 
received  was  that  in  an  instant,  and  for  no 
apparent  reason,  their  captive's  bonds  had 
suddenly  vanished,  and  the  captive  had 
become  two  men,  and  the  other  man  was 
a  giant.  Simultaneously,  with  this  im- 
pression, one  of  their  number  dropped, 
gurgling  and  spitting,  with  a  knife  through 
his  throat,  and  two  more  fell,  their  skulls 
cracked  by  a  heavy  oak  cudgel.  Robin 
was  mad  no  longer.  He  was  worn  out 
with  long  watches,  and  with  the  fight  that 
he  had  made  before  he  had  been  taken 
prisoner,  but  he  was  still  a  master  at 
cudgel-play.  On  him  the  attack  centred  ; 
and  master  though  he  was,  one  man  can- 
not defend  himself  against  seven.  But 
by  this  time  Little  John  had  seized  a 
sword.  He  thrust  through  one  man, 
and  was  engaging  a  second  when  the 
blade  broke. 

And  then  while  his  master  regained  his 
nerve,  coolness,  and  sanity.  Little  John 
came  very  near  to  madness.  He  had  twice 
been  wounded,  and  the  blade  of  his  sword 
had  snapped,  and  he  saw  red.  Even  as 
he  cursed  the  smith  that  made  that  blade, 
he  throttled  a  man  and  tore  his-  throat 
open,  and  flung  him  down  into  the  marsh. 


He  fought  as  the  primitive  man  tough t^ 
and  as  wild  beasts  still  fight.  He  steadied 
himself  a  little  when  he  had  managed  to 
secure  another  sword,  but  by  this  time  the 
fighting  was  over.  Two  of  the  Baron's 
men  were  running  for  their  lives ;  the  rest 
were  silenced — some  for  a  time,  and  some 
for  ever.  Robin,  bent  double,  panting- 
and  breathless,  struggled  for  a  moment  to 
speak,  and  then  fell  in  a  dead  faint. 

And  at  this  moment  up  the  slope  of  the 
knoll  came  the  worthy  Friar. 

«  «  «  « 

"  Little  John,"  said  Robin,  when  he  re- 
gained consciousness  and  -saw  his  two  men 
bending  over  him,  "  I  did  you  wrong.  It — 
it  was  your  kill." 

Then  Little  John,  for  motives  which  he 
could  never  have  explained,  said  a  thing- 
which  he  knew  to  be  untrue.  "  Nay,  my 
eye  was  out.  It  was  the  doubtful  light. 
The  kill  was  yours." 

With  difficulty  Robin  regained  his  feet, 
and  said  that  now  Little  John  should  be 
leader  of  the  band,  and  all  should  swear 
obedience  to  him.  And  with  a  loud  oath 
Little  John  declared  that  this  should 
never  be. 

"  All  shall  be  as  it  was  before,"  said  the 
Friar.  "And  since  these  knaves  have  had 
the  courtesy  to  leave  us  their  drinking-cup. 
and  wine-jar,  'twere  no  ill  thing  if  we 
drank  to  the  return  of  our  happier  days." 

One  after  the  other  they  drained  the 
cup,  and  when  the  Friar  had  dressed  their 
wounds  to  the  best  of  his  skill,  they  made 
their  way  slowly  to  the  caves.  Frequently 
they  called  a  halt,  for  Robin  was  weak  with 
loss  of  blood,  and  even  the  giant  felt  his 
knees  tremble  beneath  him. 

They  arrived  at  the  caves  without  further 
adventure,  and  there  lay  until  their  wounds 
were  healed.  And  so  the  friendship 
between  these  two  men,  that  had  come 
nigh  to  breaking,  was  made  more  fast  than 
ever,  and  Robin's  dark  mood  passed  from 
him. 


M  O  N  A  R  C  H  S      AT      HOME: 
THE    KING    AND    OUEEN    OF    THE    BELGIANS. 


Bv  .MARY  SPENCER  WARREN. 


LEOPOLD  II..  King  of  the  Belgians, 
has  thi;  love  of  agriculture,  horti- 
culture, and  animal  life  which  distinguishes 
.1  countrj-  gentleman  ;  the  eagerness  for 
knowledge  which  produces  the  scientist, 


those  which  are  spent  apart  from  his  royal 
surroundings,  and  in  the  midst  of  pursuits 
dear  to  his  heart. 

To  see  his.  Majesty  in  his  quiet  every- 
day life  is  to  see  him  amidst  the  beauties 


anti  the  love  of  exploration  which  in  a 
]>rivaie  individual  would  generate  the 
iraM-ller,  rather  than  the  natural  taste  for 
Court  ceremonies,  with  the  attendant 
piimp  and  dignity  which  are  indissolubly 
<;onne(.ted  with  monarchy.  Not  that  King 
Leopold  is  neglectful  of  the  duties  of  his 
high  position,  or  fails  to  carry  them  out  to 
the  gratification  of  the  people  over  whom 
iie  reigns ;  but  his  happiest  momi-ms  are 
No.  i7_;.     February  iS'^S  ^ 


of  nature,  out  in  the  free  open  air,  wander- 
ing amidst  the  many  and  devious  windings 
of  magnificent  park-lands,  listening  to  the 
singing  of  hundreds  of  birds,  the  lowing 
of  cattle,  the  neighing  of  horses,  the 
barking  of  dogs,  and  the  hundred  and  one 
incidents  of  country-  life.  Or  perchance 
he  may  journey  to  and  fro  in  incomparable 
glaR^houses.  and  there  rest  his  eyes  upon 
the    most    wonderful     and    beautiful     of 
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flowers,  ferns,  ami  exotics ;  or  he  may 
(|uic-lly  stroll  along  the  seashore  at  Ostend, 
drinking  in  the  life-giving  breezes  and 
admiring  the  grandeur  of  the  ocean.  One 
thing  is  certain,  sonu  open-air  attraction 
will  assuredly  claim  much  of  his  attention 
and  the  greater  part  of  his  time ;  for  few 
men  so  cordially  dislike  confinement  and 
inactivity  as  does  King  Leopold. 

His  Majesty  is  exceedingly  tali  and 
slight  in  appearance,  with  clear  -  cut 
features,  keen 
eyes,  a  line 
forehead,  and 
a  beard 
plentifully 
sprinkled  with 
grey.  He  has 
a  slight  lame- 
ness, but  this 
in  no  way 
seems  to  im- 
pede his  walk- 
ing, for  he 
manages  to 
cover  long 
distances  with 
the  greatest 
ease.  He  was 
at  one  time 
a  fast  and 
daring  rider, 
but  advancing 
age  has  made 
a  difference  in 
this  respect, 
and  his  horse 


I  have  never  seen  it  but  when  it  has  been 
partially  defaced  with  scaffolding.    There- 
has  been  a  complete  residence  here,  but 
it  «as  burned  do«ii  some  years  ago,  and 
rebuilding  has  been  going  on  ever  since. 
The  aspect  of  the  place  is  very  pictures((ue, 
and  the  park,  which  really  commences  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  and  near  the  village  of 
I.acken.    is    on    the    right-hand    side   as 
one   winds  along    a   fine   road    which   is- 
comparatively    new,  and   which   was    laid 
out  under  the 
direction     uf 
the  King  him- 
self,  in   order 
to      make     a 
better    and 
shorter    pass- 
age     for     all 
travellers,  and 
also    to    give 

number  of  the 
unemployed 
during  a  very 
bad  season. 
His  Majesty 
is  very  good 
to  the  poor^ 
helping  them 


Ihei 


dis- 


gen- 

erally  of  riding  at  a  walking  pace  only. 
When  at  his  country  |>alace  of  I^eken. 
the  King  ver>'  seldom  misses  riding  ro»md 
the  park  and  estate  each  morning,  this 
taking  up  considerable  time,  as  the  ground 
covered  is  very  extensive.  It  is  here 
that  he  passes  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
and  it  is  charmingly  and  conveniently 
situated  :  though  quite  in  the  country,  it 
is  in  immediate  proximity  to  Hrussels, 
distant  only  three  or  four  miles  fn»n 
ihe  centre  of  the  city.  Standing  back 
in  the  park  is  a  fine  palace,  or  will 
be  ;   for  though  I  have  seen  it  many  times, 


tress  as  mucN 
a  s  i>ossible, 
and  always 
anxious  to  do- 
it in  a  prac- 
tical manner. 
^""'"-  At  the  sum- 

mit of  the  hill 
a  magnificent  view  is  obtained.  On  the  right 
arc  glimpses  of  the  park,  with  a  peep  at  the 
front  of  the  |)alace  through  the  large  and 
handsome  ^aies;  on  the  left  is  the  grace- 
ful iponument  erected  lo  Leopold  L, 
which  is  surrounded  by  undulating  grounds 
covered  with  rich  verdure  and  flowering 
shrubs;  while  turning  to  look  back,  the 
village  lies  immediately  beneath,  and 
beyond  that  is  the  city,  with  a  clear  view 
of  its  manv  prominent  buildings.  Of 
course  very  much  of  the  palace  has  been 
finished  for  a  i<ing  time,  and  here  his 
Majesty,  with  M*  '""i"--  ^nd  daughter,  resides 
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the  greater  portion  of  tlie  year.  Their 
Majesties  have  other  daugliters,  the  eldest 
one  some  years  a^o  ha*ing  become  the 


wife  of  the  ill-fated  Prince  Rudolph  and 
Crown  Princess  of  Austria.  When  the 
Prince  died  he  unfortunately  left  no  son, 
and  as  the  Salic  Law  prevails  in  Austria, 
his  only  child,  the  little  Archduchess, 
cannot  succeed ;  thus  the  royal  house  of 
lielgium  loses  much  of  the  prestige  which 
would  have  obtained  from  the  alliance  to 
the  House  of  Austria.  One  son  has  also 
been  bom  to  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Belgium,  but  he  died  in  his  infancy,  and 
the  heir  to  the  throne  is  therefore  the 
brother  of  the  King,  the  Count  of  Flanders ; 
whenever  the  latter  succeeds,  however, 
there  is  very  little  doubt  but  that  he  will 
abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son.  Prince 
Albert ;  the  latter,  therefore,  is  generally 
looked  upon  as  the  coming  King.  He 
bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to  his 
uncle  in  stature  and  appearand',  is  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  and  an  officer  of  the 
(irenadiers;  upon  him  already  devolve 
many  of  the  necessary  duties  inseparable 
from  heirship  to  the  throne. 

If  there  is  one  hobby  that  King  Leopuld 
loves  more  than  another  it  is  that  of 
horticulture,  and  at  Lacken  he  indulj,'es  in 


it  to  the  full.  His  glasshouses  are  about 
the  rinest  in  Europe,  and  there  are  very 
few  specimens  of  plant,  shrub,  or  tree  but 
what  may  here  be  seen.  Should  tidings 
of  something  fresh  reach  the  royal  ears, 
little  time  will  elapse  before  it  is  obtained, 
and  his  Majesty  does  not  hesitate  at  all 
about  setting  off  on  a  long  journey  to 
view  some  novelty  in  this  direction. 
Indeed,  he  is  rather  fond  of  going  off 
suddenly  in  various  directions  and  for 
various  reasons,  and  often  the  first  inti- 
mation his  people  have  of  it  is  when  they 
read  of  his  having  arrived  in  some  other 
country.  Occasionally,  there  is  a  sudden 
transition  to  England,  and  so  unexpectedly 
will  his  Majesty  arrive  on  these  shores 
that  when  he  steps  out  of  the  Continental 
train  at  a  London  terminus,  nobody  expects 
him,  and  so  there  is  not  so  much  as  a 
carriage  to  meet  him.  This  is  just  the 
absence  of  ostentation  which  he  de- 
lights in,  and  he  quietly  takes  the  arm 
of  his  daughter,  or  of  afiy  courtier  who 
may  be  accompanying  him,  and  walks 
off  to  the  hotel  where  he  usually  puts  up. 


King  spends  a 


sH 
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that  you  will  have  to  get  up 
the  morning,  for  his  Majesty  is  seldom  in 
his  apartmenis  much  after  six  a.m.,  and 
he  frequently   takes  a   long  walk    before 


onwards,  jou  here  and  there  mount  a.  few 
steps  until  you  come  to  another  long 
corridor,  the  roof  and  walls  of  which  are 
entirely  of  glass,  and  partly  covered  with  a 


breakfast.  This  meal  he  generally  par- 
takes of  in  the  Salon  adjoining  his  sleep- 
ing apartment.  After  breakfast  there  is 
plenty  of  State  and  other  business  which 
requires  and  receives  much  consideration  ; 
and  then  comes  a  ride  of  some  consider- 
able duration  round  the  park,  and  a 
leisurely  inspection  of  some  of  the  glass- 
houses. These  houses  being  the  s]>ecial 
feature  of  Laeken,  and  the  cultivation  of 
their  contents  the  great  delight  of  the 
King,  it  will  be  interesting  to  take  some 
special  note  of  them. 

They  commence  at  the  Palace  itself, 
with  a  direct  communication  from  the 
apartments,  the  othsr  end  of  them  termin- 
ating at  a  distance  of  over  one  mile  away  ; 
while  here  and  there  as  one  walks  along 
the  corridor- houses,  others  of  large  dimen- 
sions branch  to  right  and  left.  Kntering 
them  then  at  the  Palace  end,  yim  first  see 
some  beautiful  statuary  ;    then  proceeding 


OVAL   RESIDENCE,   LAEKSN. 

profusion  of  flowers,  among  which  may 
be  noticed  the  rich  bloom  of  gerauiums, 
heliotrope,  fuchsias,  etc.,  of  all  shades  of 
colour.  Houses  for  azaleas,  camellias. 
palms,  and  every  variety  of  ferns  and 
exotics  are  continually  passed,  while  here 
and  there  exquisite  marble  statuary  is  seen 
amid  the  foliage.  All  these  houses  are 
worth  entering,  but  the  orangery  is  one 
that  must  not  be  missed,  for  it  is  remark- 
ably fine,  and  contains  a  large  number  of 
trees  in  immense  wooden  receptacles, 
constituting,  I  believe,  the  best  collec- 
tion in  the  possession  of  any  one 
individual  in  Kurope.  Adjoining  this 
is  the  Winter  Garden,  this  having 
a  large  circular  and  domed  centre, 
supported  by  massive  iron  columns,  and 
having  broad  avenues  stretching  away 
on  either  side.  Here  are  to  be  seen 
quantities  of  choice  tropical  plants,  show- 
ing   flovcers    which    to    anyone    but    the 
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residents  of  the  far  East  are  rare  in  the 
extreme.  Then  we  step  into  the  Congo 
House,  filled  with  importations  from  ihe 
State  of  that  name.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  anything  here  about  the  King's 
interest  in  that  direction,  or  the  vast  sums 
of  money  he  has  spent  on  his  enterprise  ; 
it  is  now  a  matter  of  history  that  ihe 
founding  of  the  Congo  Free  Slate  is  due 
to  King  Leopold,  and  the  countrj'  of 
Belgium  will  ultimately  reap  the  benetit 
of  his  enterprise.  Near  at  hand  is  a  large 
hall  used  sometimes  as  a  dining-hall,  and 
sometimes  as  a  ball-room  ;  it  has  a  fine 
polished  Hoor  and  an  orchestra,  and,  open- 
ing as  it  does  into  these  beautiful  con- 
sLTiatories,  is  an  ideal  place  for  either 
function.  Now  we  traverse  seemingly 
endless  corridors,  rich  in  flowers,  ferns, 
and  grottoes,  presentl-  coming  to  a  large 


days  ;  for  the  moment  you  imagine  there 
must  be  some  mistake,  and  you  have 
merely  come  into  another  large  con- 
servatory, as  the  building  is  almost  entirely 
of  glass,  and  in  it  there  is  a  muhiplicity 
of  flowers  and  plants.  This  is  a  church 
after  the  King's  own  heart ;  here  ever\- 
thing  is  bright  and  beautiful ;  even  the 
birds  fly  in  and  out,  rustling  amid  the 
foliage,  occasionally  filling  the  air  with 
their  clear  notes.  The  form  of  the  build- 
ing is  circular,  with  a  large  dome  sur- 
mounting. Twenty  granite  columns  sup- 
port the  edifice,  and  this,  if  necessary, 
can  be  brilliantly  illuminated  with  elec- 
tricity, as,  indeed,  can  the  whole  of 
the  glasshouses — a  large  cross  above  the 
altar  is  ingeniously  adapted  to  lighting 
purposes.  The  altar  -  piece  is  remark- 
ably plain,    composed  entirely   of  stone : 


palm  house  with  an   African  umbrella  in  but  grt 

its  centre ;  then  mount  a  series  of  steps,  pillar  • 

still  under  glass,  and  finally  emerge  into  llowcrs 

the  most  remarkable    church  of  modern  for  the 


uped  around   it  and  around  each 

re   numbers   of  palms,  ferns,  and 

In  the   rear  is  a  small  gallerv 

orchestra,  by  which  the  musical 
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portion  of  the  service  is  rendered,  and  the 
entire  body  of  the  building  is  seated  with 
chairs,  the  only  difference  made  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  royal  family  being 
that  their  chairs  stand  slightly  in  advance 
of  the  rest.     In  addition  to  their  Majesties, 
Princess  Clementine,  and  any  visitors  who 
may  be  staying  at  Laeken,  the  suite  and 
major  part   of  the  household  attend  the 
morning    service.      It    is,    of    course,    in 
accordance  with  the  ritual  of  the  Catholic 
Church,    but   it    is  as   unostentatious   as 
possible,  the  King 
delighting  not  in 
much    ceremony. 
About    forty  -  five 
minutes   is    its 
general   duration, 
no  sermon  being 
included   on  any 
but  extraordinary- 


After  luncheon, 
which  is  a  very 
plain  meal,  his 
Majesty  will  set 
out  for  a  long 
tramp,  extending 
often  for  many 
miles,  regardless 
of  weather  and 
regardless  of  hills. 
During  these 
walks  the  King 
likes     a     com- 


:   death 


panion,  i 
the  rece 
of  a  gentler 
who  for  some  years  held  the  office  of 
Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens  and  Parks, 
he  was  generally  chosen  for  the  office.  1 
have  seen  this  gentleman,  who  was  a 
Scotchman,  return  from  these  long 
walks  thoroughly  fagged  out,  accustomed 
as  he  was  to  open  -  air  exercise,  but 
the  King  himself  never  seemed  to 
feel   it. 

Dinner  with  the  Belgian  royal  family 
IS  a  very  simple  affair,  for  Leopold  II.  has 
ever  been  much  in  favour  of  plain  living — 
in  fact,  he  carries  his  theories  out  almost 
to  severity — but  there  is  no  doubt  that  this, 
and  the  active  out-door  life  he  has  alwavs 


led,  have  done  a  great  deal  towards  making 
him  as  heahhy  as  he  is.     At  the  same  time 
his  mental  activity  is  so  great  that  he  will 
often  work  from  6  a.m.  until  i  z  p.m.,  with 
the  exception  of  short  intervals  for  meals. 
He  is  intensely  fond  of  scientific  problems, 
and  spends  hours  in  such  research ;  but 
there  are  few  subjects  that  he  docs  not 
more  or  less  understand,  and  he  is  at  al' 
times  ready  to  converse  intelligibly  witi 
explorers,  scientists,  and  actual   thinkers 
and  workers,  certain  of  these  often  being 
invited     to     wait 
upon  bis  Majesty. 
There  is  a  large 
Royal    Palace   in 
the   town,   which 
contains    many 
suites    of    stately 
saloons,  the  chief 
of  which    are,  of 
course,  the  recep- 
tion, dining,  and 
ball  rooms.  These 
latter    are    un- 
usually   line    and 
very      costly      in 
their    appoint- 
ments and  decor- 
ations.    There  is 
no    Throne-room 
proper,  the  near- 
est  approach    to 
one     being     the 

chair  in  the  prin- 

nwg  Saittil  and  SdHI.  ,     ,      „        i-      , 

BELGIUM  cipal   hall  of  the 

Senate  Houses. 
There  it  is  that  the  King,  on  his  accession, 
takes  the  Oath  of  Fealty,  a  coronation  being 
altogether  dispensed  with  The  private 
apartments  in  this  town  Palace  which  are 
occupied  by  the  royalties  of  Belgium  are 
very  pretty  and  verj'  handsome  ;  nearly  all 
the  ceilings  are  beautifully  decorated  in 
white  and  gold  ;  the  silk-iilled  panels  of 
the  walls  having  frame  decorations  of  the 
same  character.  Insome  of  the  rooms  there 
are  some  fine  painted  portraits;  among 
which  may  be  seen  Leopold  I,  and  his 
two  Consorts,  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince 
Albert,  their  present  Majesties  and  Marie 
Therese  of  Austria.    Very  little  takes  place 
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373  "THE    DEAR    FOUDROYANT." 

coniaining  Kelson  refics,  ponraits  of  the  his  ship.    Many  thousands  of  visitors  from 

sliip's  commanders,  ami  engravings  of  her  I  Jin  cash  ire,  Yorkshire,  and  the  Midlands 

engagements.     The  Fi-m/niVitii/  was   then  boarded  her  during  the  fortnight  she  was 

taken  round  the  coasi.  and  thrown  open  there,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  whok- 

for  exhibition.      Mr.    Cobh.    ivho    sailed  course  of  Mr  Cobb's  ownership,  she  was 


about  with  her,  took  his  vessel  to  Black-  made  to  pay.  On  Wednesday,  June  i6, 
jiiiol  at  the  beginning  of  June  this  year,  one  of  the  greatest  storms  experienced  on 
that  part  of  the  Lancashire  coast  came  on 
suddenly.  The  Fiiiiiirnvanl  was  surprised, 
and  there  was  no  port  to  which  she  could 
fly.     The  anchors  were  put  out,  but  she 
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**THE       DEAR       FOUDROYAN  T.'^ 


A     SHIP     WITH    A     STORY. 


ONE  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  England's 
oaken  walls  has  just  been  removed  from 
our  midst.  The  recent  depredations  of 
the  Storm  Fiend,  among  other  things,  were 
responsible  for  the  demolition  of  the  brave 
old  flag -ship,  "the  dear  Foudroyant^* 
as  Nelson  lovingly  termed  her.  The 
Foudroyant  was  one  of  the  last  of  the 
8o-gun  two-deckers  left  to  us — and  with 
such  a  history !  She  was  laid  down  at 
Plymouth  in  1789,  and  was  launched  in 
1798.  Lord  Nelson  chose  her  for  his 
flag-ship  for  the  Nile,  but,  as  she  was  not 
ready  in  time,  he  had  to  take  the  Vanguard, 
Soon  after  she  was  ready,  she  took  part  in 
Sir  John  Warren's  action  against  the  French, 
off  the  Irish  coast,  in  1 798.  Lord  Keith  then 
went  out  in  her  to  join  the  blockading 
squadron  at  Cadiz.  Lord  Nelson  ex- 
changed her,  in  1 799,  for  the  Vanguard^ 
when  she  fell  to  the  command  of  Sir 
Thomas  Hardy,  of  the  Victory,  in  the 
Battle  of  Trafalgar ;  and  of  Sir  E.  Bury, 
of  the  Vanguard,  at  the  Battle  of  the  Nile. 
The  Foudroyant  took  part  in  the  operations 
at  Naples ;  in  the  blockade  at  Valetta ;  and 
in  the  capture  of  the  last  two  line-of-battle 
ships  of  the  French  Nile  fleet.  It  was 
during  this  time  that  the  King  and  the 
Queen  of  Naples  frequently  found  an 
abiding-place  on  board  of  her.  Nelson's 
stay  on  board  what  he  was  pleased  to 
regard  as  "  the  fittest  ship  in  tlie  world," 
endeared  the  Foudroyant  so  much  to  his 
heart  that  we  find  him  writing  of  her  in 
the  following  words :  **  I  love  her  as  a 
fond  father  a  dashing  child,  and  glor}'  in 
her  deeds."  One  of  the  greatest  events 
she  ever  figured  in  was  the  Egyptian  Cam- 
paign, when  the  British  landed  in  Aboukir 
Bay  under  her  guns.      It  was  here  that 


Sir  Ralph  Abercomby,  the  brave  leader 
of  that  expedition,  was  mortally  wounded. 
He  was  taken  on  board  the  Foudroyant, 
and  it  was  in  her  cabin  that  he  died.  The 
old  war- vessel  was  next  present  at  the  sur- 
render of  the  French  Army  at  Alexandria, 
which  was  the  final  act  of  Napoleon's 
great  scheme  for  the  conquest  of  the  East, 
In  1803  she  was  one  of  the  flag-ships 
engaged  in  watching  the  French  fleet  in 
Brest,  and  in  preventing  them  joining 
Villenoi's  fleet.  She  next  took  part  in  the 
capture  of  one  or  two  French  war-ships^ 
and  then  joined  the  squadron  which  block- 
aded the  Tagus,  when  the  French  entered 
Lisbon  and  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal 
fled  to  Brazil.  The  last  trip  that  she  ever 
made  as  a  Government  ship  was  to  Brazil, 
after  which  she  was  employed  as  a  tender 
to  the  Cambridge  gunnery  ship.  The  year 
1892  was  one  of  honour  and  dishonour 
to  her.  She  then  won  the  distinction  of 
being  the  oldest  two-decker  in  the  British 
Navy ;  and  she  was  sold  to  a  German  ship- 
breaker  for  firewood. 

It  was  only  natural  to  find  that  such  an 
action  met  with  strong  condemnation.  A 
fruitless  appeal  to  the  Admiralty  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  public  appeal  for  subscriptions 
made  in  the  Times,  whilst  Dr.  Conan  Doyle 
was  moved  to  write  a  patriotic  poem.  The 
public  subscription-list  was  a  failure,  and 
the  Foudroyant  was  towed  to  Swinemunde, 
in  the  Baltic,  where  the  ship  -  knacker 
began  his  vandalic  work.  However,  Mr. 
G.  Wheatley  Cobb,  of  Caldecott  Castle^ 
Chepstow,  and  another  gentleman,  paid 
the  £^6000  demanded.  The  vessel  was 
brought  back  to  this  country,  and  Mr. 
Cobb,  who  had  become  the  sole  owner, 
refitted  her  at  a  cost  of  ;^20,ooo.  The 
Admiral's  cabin  was  turned  into  a  musp — 
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containing  Nelson  refics,  portraits  of  the 
ship's  commanders,  and  engravings  of  her 
engagements.  The  Fiiiiii/vyan/  was  then 
taken  round  the  coast,  and  thrown  open 
for   exhibition.      i\Ir.    Cobb,    who    sailed 


his  ship.  Manj'  thousands  of  visitors  from 
Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  the  ^tidlamls 
boarded  her  during  the  fortnight  she  was 
there,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  whole 
course  of  Mr  Cobb's  ownership,  she  nas 


a\»nn  with  her,  took  his  vessel  to  lilack- 
I"ii)|  at  the  beginning  of  June  tliis  vt-ar. 
It  was  then  that  the  writer  of  this  article 
lii'camc  acquainted  with  the  J-'iiuJn<nm/ 
and  her  patriotic  owner,  anil  thus  learnt 
how  tleep  was  the  love  of  Mr.  Cobb  for 


made  to  pay.  On  Wednesday.  June  16, 
one  of  the  greatest  storms  experienced  on 
that  part  of  the  Lancashire  coast  came  on 
suddenly.  The  Foiiiiivyanl  was  surprised. 
and  there  was  no  port  10  which  she  could 
flv.     The  anchors  were  imt  out,  but  she 
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was  rudely  buffeted  by  wiiid  and  uave 
until  she  stranded  on  the  sandy  beach. 
The  masts  all  went  by  the  board,  and  she 
suffered  much  damage.  Mr.  Cobb  and  the 
crew  of  twenty- se\'en  men  and  boys  ivere 
rescued  by  the  Blackpool  life-boat.  The 
verj-  next  morning  ever)-bod)'  was  startled, 
some  were  indignant,  others  were  amused, 
to  find  [fainted  on  her  starboard  side,  in 
big  white  letters,  '•  England  expects  everj- 
man  to  do  his  duty,  and  take  Beecham's 


the  machinery  of  the  Gr^al  Eastern.  That 
worthy  had  been  engaged  on  the  work  for 
a  week  or  two  when  the  storms  of  Sunday. 
Nov.  28,  burst  along  the  English  coasts. 
The  Foudrvyanl  stood  the  assaults  of 
the  sea  nobly  for  some  time,  but  the  old 
sea-warrior  at  last  began  to  yield.  The 
stump  of  the  mizzen-mast  crashed  over- 
board, the  vessel  parted  in  two,  and  in  a 
few  hours  the  ship  that  had  "  braved  the 
battle  and  the  breeze  "  for  so  long  a  time. 


Pills."  It  was  smart  work,  but  the  pill- 
vendors  had  to  pay,  in  a  subsequent  legal 
action.  A  Glasgow  salvage  companj-  was 
engaged  to  float  her,  but  in  a  fcH-  days  the 
little  steamer  that  was  unloading  her  heavy 
guns  was  broken  up  by  another  storm.  A 
dismantled  brig  next  arrived  to  do  the 
work,  but  in  the  course  of  a  third  gale 
she  was  dashed  to  pieces.  Mr.  Cobb  sub- 
sequently sold  the  wreck  to  the  ship- 
breaker  who  broke  up    the  engines  and 


SHORE   AT   BLACKPOOL. 

and  in  all  climes,  was  strewn  along  the 
shore.  The  poor  old  Foudroyanl,  the 
beloved  of  England's  great  naval  hero,  was 
nothing  but  floating  masses  of  matchwood, 
which  became  the  prey  of  thousands  of 
relic- hunters.  The  brave  old  war- 
ship, whose  decks  have  been  trodden 
by  the  men  who  had  helped  to  make 
England  what  she  is  to-day,  has  gone  to 
join  the  shades  of  her  heroes  in  the  great 
Valhalla.  C.  Tomli.nson, 


MISS  ETHEL   BARKVMOKE,    ] 


Til  THEN'  the  curtain  rose  on  the  first 
VV  production  of  "Secret  Service" 
at  the  Adelphi  it  introduced  the  London 
playgoer  to  a  very  charming  young  girl  in  a 
beautiful  muslin  bodice.  This  was  Miss 
Ethel  Barrymore.  Little  wonder  she  could 
act,  for  all  her  people  are  on  the  stage — 
including  her  father,  Mr,  ^laurice  Barry- 
more,  and  her  uncle,  Mr.  John  Drew,  who 
used  to  he  Mr.  Daly's  leading  man  and 
is  now  known  as  the  Charles  Wyndham 
of  America.  She  was  promptly  annexed 
for  the  Lyceum,  and  is  now  appearing  in 
"  Peter  the  Great." 

Lord  Reay,  ihe  Chairman  of  the  London 
School  Board,  is  just  the  man  to  rule  such 
a  cosmopolite  body,  for  he  is  a  Scot  by 
descent,  a  Dutchman  ,  by  birth,  and  an 
Englishman  by  marriage  and  by  faithful 
service  to  the  State.  His  direct  ancestor, 
/^neas.  commanded  the  famous  regiment 
of  his  clansmen,  the  Mackajs.  in  Holland, 


and  having  married  a  Dutchwoman,  settled 
donn  in  the  Netherlands,  little  dreaming 
that  his  line  would  be  called  to  supply  the 


placeof  his  elder  brother  (Baron  Rea/s) 
descendants.  Yet  that  line  became  extinct 
in  187s,  so  that  ^neas's  great-grandson. 
Baron  Mackay  d'Ophcmert.  became  Baron 
Reay,  It  is  his  son,  in  tum,  who  is  the 
present  peer.  He  was  bom  in  1839,  and 
became  naturalised  in  1877,  becoming  a 
peer  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1881.  He 
is  chief  of  the  cian  Mackav. 


The  situation  in  China  seems  to  have 
been  accidentally  anticipated  by  the 
appointment  of  a  new  Commander-in- 
Chicf^namely,  Vice-Admtral  Sir  Edward 
Hohart  Seymour,  K.C.B.  He  is  a  cousin 
of  Admiral  Sir  Michael  Culme-Seyniour, 
and  entered  the  Navy  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
just  in  time  to  -icrve  during  the  Crimean 
War.       He    took    part    in    the    Chinese 
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War  of  1857-58.  and  was  present  at  the 
capture  of  Canton,  and  went  through  the 
Egi'ptian  War  of  1882. 

The  man  who  put  the  Navy  in  a  nutshell 
is  undoubtedly  Captain  A.  T,  Mahan,  of 


the  United  States  Navy.  The  need  of  the 
hour  always  discovers  the  right  man.  Thus, 
while  the  Navy  as  a  practical  weapon  is 
occupying  the  attention  of  the  whole  world 
(includingVVilhelm). Captain  Mahan  comes 
fonvard  with  a  theorj'  by  wiiich  30U  may 
read  the  past  and  grip  the  future.  His 
great  service  has  been  to  treat  the  Navy. 
not  as  so  many  ships,  so  many  gallant 
admirals,  and  so  much  boys'  adventurism, 
but  in  its  ultimate  effects  on  history  on 
land.  He  launched  his  theory  for  the 
first  time  in  "  The  Influence  of  Sea  Power 
upon  History,  1660-1783";  then  came 
his  "  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  the 
French  Kevolulion,"  and  his  latest  book  is 
"  The  Interest  of  America  in  Sea  Power  " 
When  he  visited  this  country  the  other 
year  the  great  Universities  heaped  learned 
honours  upon  him. 

The  marriage  of  Englishwomen  with 
foreign  Princes  is  not  so  common  as  it 
once  was,  perhaps  ;  but  still  with  the  forth- 
coming alliance  between  Prince  \ictor 
I)huleep  Singh  and  I.ady  Anne  Co' 


Connvallis  West  showed  the  way  seven 
years  ago  bj'  marrying  Prince  Hans  Hein- 
rich  of  Pless.  Tike  her  mother  before 
her  {who  was  married  in  1871)  she  is  a. 
very  beautjtul  woman.  She  spends  much 
of  her  time  in  England. 

Many  people  believe  that  the  best 
romance  by  the  j'ounger  writers  is  "The 
Courtship  of  Morrice  Buckler,"  with 
which  Mr.  A.  E.  W.  Mason  flashed  on  a 
romance -surfeited  world  two  years  ago. 
Its  brilliancy  has  been  recalled  again  in 
its  adapted  play  form,  though  some  of  its 
lustre  is  lost  at  the  footlights.  Mr.  Mason. 
who  will  be  thirty-three  in  May,  comes 
of  an  old  Cumberland  family — hence  his 
first  book,  "A  Romance  of  Wastdale" — 
and  was  educated  at  Dulwich  and  at  Trinity- 
College,  Oxford.  After  taking  his  degree, 
he  went  on  the  stage,  anil  stayed  there 
for  six  years,  mainly  imder  Miss  Isabel 
Bateiiiui;  s  management.  In  i8g6  he 
t/irew  up  the  stage  and  went  over  10  the 
Church,  becoming  secretary  to  the  enor- 
mously named  "Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury's Special  Committee  for  Amalgamating 
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He  has  a  keen  sense  of  stjle  in  writing 
and  in  his  personal  appearance,  for  he  is 
clean  shaven  and  wears  a  single  e)'ej,'lass. 

The  play  of  the  dav  is  "  The  Little 
Minister."  Londoners  and  New  Yorkers 
know   nothing    about    Thrums:    so  they 


Mr.  Maude  began  his  life  as  an 
actor  in  the  Norlh-W'estem  Stales  of 
America,  his  English  career  dating  from 
1884.  For  nine,  vears  he  has  been  figuring 
as  an  old  gentleman  of  various  epochs; 
but  at  last  he  has  returned  to  youth  in  the 
shape  of  Gavin,  who  is  positively  giddy — 


revel  in  the  antics  of  its 
inquisitors,  the  elders. 

Mr.  Cyril  Maude,  who  dresses  like 
the  Little  Minister  but  speaks  with  a 
well  -  bred  English  accent  which  was 
never  known  in  Thrums,  bears  the  trace 
of  Charterhouse  on  him.  while  (javin 
Dishart    knew   only   Glasgow    University. 


in  the  play. 
which  he  no> 
Mr.  Harrison 
fred     Emerj- 
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Mr.  JIaude  can  trace  hi 
to  the  days  of  Rufus ; 
family  were    great    figuri 


It  was  at  the  Haymarket, 
manages  with  the  courtly 
that  he  met  Miss  Wini- 
for  the  first  time,  and 
(o  become  Mrs.  Maude, 
pedigree  back 
Miss  Emery's 
in    the  sUge 
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M  O  N  A R  C  H  S     AT     HOME: 
THE    GERMAN    ExMPEROR    AND    EMPRESS. 


THE  Berliners  and  the  Germans  in 
general  delight  in  giving  nicknames 
to  their  popular  idols.  These  nicknames 
are  not  always  flattering  to  their  owners, 
and  there  have  been  Hohenzollerns  less 
fortunate  than  the  Emperor  William,  who 
is  not  afraid  to  ask  for  his  popular 
sobriquet.  He  proved  this  at  a  regimental 
•dinner  at  which  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
and  Prince  Henry  were  present.  In  the 
course  of  conversation,  the  Kaiser  said  : 
*'  They  call  me  the  Travelling  Kaiser,  don't 
they  ?  I  wonder  if  that  *s  the  only  nick- 
name I  *ve  got  ?  "  Prince  Henry  laughed, 
and  Major  von  Plessen,  unable  to  control 
himself,  joined  him.  **  What  is  it.^"  asked 
the  Emperor.  **  Do  you  know  of  any 
other  nickname  ?  If  -so,  out  with  it." 
The  Major  mumbled  something  about  his 
respect,  but  the  Emperor  said,  *'  Well,  if 
jou  don't  want  to  do  it  to  please  me,  I 
-command  you  to  speak  !  "  The  Major 
then  confessed  that  the  Emperor  was 
known  among  the  common  soldiers  as 
*'  Alarm  Fritz,"  on  account  of  his  habit 
of  suddenly,  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
rousing  the  garrison  of  the  town  in  which 
he  might  be  staying.  The  Emperor 
laughed  heartily  at  this,  and  Prince  Henry 
remarked  to  his  brother,  *'  Well,  you  have 
a  similar  name  in  the  navv  1  The  bovs 
call  you  *  Gondola  Billy,'  for  gondoling 
about,  as  they  call  it,  on  your  ships  con- 
stantly in  the  summer,  and  being  every- 
ivhere  and  anywhere  on  the  boats." 
**  Well,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  those  are 
three  fine  nicknames ;  but,  inasmuch  as 
all  of  them  paint  me  as  a  busy  man,  I 
rather  like  them." 
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The  foregoing  very  aptly  illustrates  the 
active,  restless  spirit  that  dominates 
William  II.,  German  Emperor  and  King 
of  Prussia.  It  has  often  been  facetiously 
said  that  **  he  knows  all  about  everv- 
thing " ;  but  there  is  an  element  of  truth 
in  this  saying  after  all,  for  he  is  soldier, 
sailor,  sportsman,  musician,  painter,  poet, 
orchestral  leader,  theatrical  manager, 
orator,  and  civil  engineer.  Also,  he  is  a 
scholar  of  repute  and  a  proficient  linguist, 
speaking  ten  languages  quite  fluently.  To 
say  that  he  is  a  clever  man,  then,  is  to 
say  very  little,  and  those  who  deride  and 
malign  him  the  most  cannot  but  admit 
that  he  is  talented  far  above  the  ordinary. 
With  all  this,  his  tastes  are  coipparatively 
simple,  and  family  ties  and  affections 
come  before  everything.  Impulsive  he 
may  be,  and  undoubtedly  is,  and  this  trait 
in  his  character  has  created  numerous 
possibilities  for  adverse  criticism,  grave 
rebuke,  and  empty  wit. 

The  army  of  the  Genrian  Empire  had 
been  brought  to  a  high  pitch  of  excel- 
lence under  the  rule  of  William  1. 
William  H.  has  followed  in  his  grand- 
father's footsteps  in  this  respect,  and  the 
organisation  which  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  troops,  and  the  care  which  is 
bestowed  upon  their  equipment  and  train- 
ing, have  produced  one  of  the  finest  armies 
in  Europe  Of  the  many  projects  which 
the  Emperor  undertakes,  the  military  one 
certainlv  claims  the  most  of  his  attention. 
His  presence  with  one  portion  or  another 
of  the  Service  is  continuous,  and  he  is 
seldom  seen  unless  in  the  uniform  of  one 
of  his  perfectly  drilled  regiments.     On  the 
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iii'i'i'HHiDD  of  his  Majesty  he  was  creciileci  in  an  entirely  unexpected  manner.      The 

III)   II  wliulcMili:  Ncalc  with  the  desire  for  following   is  one   of  numerous   incidents 

hriiiKiiiK  Ihi-st-  trtiops  into  active  service,  which  illustrate   this  :  A    little   girl   from 

lint  Hii  fiir  llif  (iiTiiian  army  of  the  present  America  went  to  visit  her  uncle  in  Germany, 


to  ;!".^  F  "TrTT,  tc"".."  J  r  l^  ■it.-?  ijc  Jear- 
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England.  The  Emperor's  fine  yacht,  the 
Hohenzollfm,  is  well  known  in  ihe  Solent, 
as  his  Majesty  is  in  ihe  habit  of  bringing 
it  over  for  Cowes  Week.  It  is  a  magnifi- 
cent vessel,  painted  entirely  in  white,  with 
engines  of  nine  thousand  horse  power, 
and  a  crew  of  between  three  and  four 
hundred.  Built  ostensibly  for  pleasure, 
she  yet  has  a  full  complement  of  modem 
guns  and  Krupp  cannon,  and  is  therefore 
quite  capable  of  playing  a  very  prominent 
part  should  warfare  arise.  On  this  vessel 
the  Emperor  often  takes  a  prolonged 
cruise,  on  such  occasions  mixing  freely 
with  the  men,  by  whom  he  seems  to  be 
very  much  liked — and  not  without  reason, 
for  ihtir  comfort  is  so  thoroughly  well 
looked  after  on  board,  their  rations  and 
quarters  being  of  the  best.  Should  rough 
weather  arise,  the  Kaiser  cheerfully  takes 


preacher.  There  is  a  fine 
band  on  board,  which  performs  at  slated 
intervals,  and  on  week  nights,  ("oncerts 
are  arranged,  and  various  amusements 
entered  into  both  by  officers  and  men. 
Among  the  crew,  in  addition  to  the  musi- 
cians, arc  one  or  two  comic  singers  and 
dancers,  «hose  services  are  in  very  great 
request,  no  one  seeming  to  enjoy  these 
performances  more  thai  the  Emperor 
himself. 

U'hen  his  Majesty  travels  by  rail,  he,  in 
common  with  other  monarchs,  has  his  onit 
special  train.  This  is  so  elaborate  and 
luxurious  in  its  appointments  that  it  took 
some  three  years  to  construct,  the  cost  of 
it  being  something  like  ;fi86,oco.  It  is 
made  up  of  twelve  cars,  two  of  which  are 
known  as  nursery-cars.  Each  sleeping- 
saloon    is    fitted    with    a   bath,   and    th^ 


his  part  in  the  duties ;  while  on  Sunday; 
he  is  his  own  chaplain,  reading  thcsenic( 
prescnbetibvthcLulheranChurch,  andaisc 
in,  which  is  usually  the  productior 


hrcakfiisl,  dining,  and  drawing  rooms  are 
all  magnificently  furnished  :  the  reception- 
saloon  showing  a  fine  collection  of  statuar)-. 
When    the    Emperor    travels    alone    the 
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number  of  carriages  is  reduced,  the  full 
complement  only  being  taken  when  the 
Empress  and  the  children  accompany  the 

The  principal  royal  palaces  are  at  Berlin 
and  Potsdam,  the  one  at  Berlin  being 
at  the  top  of  the  Unter  den  Linden. 
It  is  of  large  and  imposing  dimensions, 
and  the  greater  part  of  it  of  considerable 
antiquity.     There  are  a  large  number  of 

apartment!', 
the  Stall. 
saloons  being 
approached 
by  a, wide 
double  stair- 
case ;  several 
of  these 
saloons  are 
exceptionally 
fine,  both  for 
size  and  deco- 
rations, the 
grandest  of 
all  being  the 
Throne  Room 
and  the  White 
Room.  Fea- 
tures of  these 
saloons  are 
the  beautiful 
rococo  em- 
bellishments, 
the  allegorical 

the  Wenzel 
ceilings.      In 

the      Throne  «'^'' 

Room     is      a  the  geks 

hand  soma 

crystal  chandelier,  which  formerly  stood 
in  the  Reichstag  Room  at  Worms — 
was  there,  in  fact,  in  Luther's  time,  and 
that  reformer  stood  beneath  it  at  the 
Diet.  On  State  occasions  the  display 
of  plate  in  this  saloon  is  wonderfully 
fine,  and  here  is  also  a  silver  column  some 
eight  feet  in  height,  «hich  was  presented 
to  the  Emperor  William  I.  by  the  officers 
of  both  branches  of  the  service.  TIktc  is 
a  magnificent  privale  chajicl  of  consider- 
able  size,    and    here    the    Emperor   and 


Empress,  with  the  family  and  suite,  are  in 
regular  attendance  every  Sunday  morning. 
The  private  apartments  of^heir  iMajesties 
and    the    elder    Princes,    and    also    the 
nurseries  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
family,  are  in   another  wing.     Here   the 
Hohenzollerns  lead  a  life  of  much  sim- 
plicity.    Rising  at  an  early  hour,  walks  or 
drives  are  often  taken  long  betore  the  city 
inhabitants  are  awake  ;  then  a  plain  break- 
fast    is     par- 
taken of,  and 
the     business 
matters     or 
studies  of  the 
day      com- 
menceingood 
earnest.    It  is 
hardly  neces- 
sary    to      say 
that  the  Em- 
peror    is     an 
extremely 
busy  man,  no 

of  any  day 
being  unoccu- 
pied ;  and  not 
10  be  won- 
dered at  when 
one  considers 
his  various 
avocations 
and  occupa- 
tions !  Con- 
ferences with 
his  Ministers 
are  many,  for 
,  /(««di  «.d  s™.,  SaktT  srr«r.  ^is       Majesty 


keenest  in- 
terest in  all  matters  appertaining  to  the 
State,  and  is  in  the  habit  of  thoroughly 
going  into  every  subject  brought  before 
him— and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  subjects 
that  are  not  brought  before  him. 

Since  the  retirement  into  private  life  of 
Prince  Bismarck  the  Emperor  has  proved 
unmistakably  to  his  people  thai  he  fully 
intends  holding  the  reins  of  governmcni. 
He  is  no  despot,  and  acts  honestly  for  the 
good  of  his  country  and  people,  yet  he 
does   not    hesitate    to   occasionally    hold 
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counter  opinions  to  those  who  nominally 
are  representatives  of  the  masses.  There 
is  a  laughable,  story  of  his  eldest  boy,  the 
Crown  Prince,  which  is  too  good  to  be 
lost.  It  happened  years  ago,  when  Prince 
Bismarck  had  just  retired.  The  Emperor 
and  Empress,  with  certain  grave  statesmen, 
were  at  dinner,  and  the  Prince — then  a 
mere  child,  but  a  very  observant  one^ — 
was  also  present.  This  tnfant  terribU 
managed   to  electrify  the  company  very 


thoroughly  bright  and  merry,  and  mort- 
over  good-looking,  Just  a  perfect  type  of 
a  united  and  happy  family.  The  four 
elder  Princes  have  each  joined  the 
I  St  Guards  on  their  tenth  birthday.  This 
regiment  dates  from  the  time  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  and  still  wears  the  uniform  a!> 
designed  by  him.  In  its  ranks  are  the 
tallest  men  in  the  country,  making  the  boy 
officers  look  all  the  smaller  by  contrasi. 
While  the  training  of  the  boys  has  been 


effectually  with  a  sudden  and  startling 
remark  Apropos  of  the  occasion.  "  They 
say,  father,  that  now  you  have  sent  Prince 
Bismarck  away  you  will  be  able  to  tell  the 
people  what  to  do  all  by  yourself:  you 
will  enjoy  that,  will  you  not?"  History 
does  not  record  the  answer. 

But  the  children  arc  very  fond  of  iheir 
father,  and  he  of  them  ;  indeed,  there  seems 
to  be  a  perfect  wealth  of  affection  between 
them  all,  father,  mother,  and  children.  It 
is  wonderful  the  number  of  photographs 
one  sees  in  Berlin  where  the  entire  family 
are  depicted  together,  and  they  look  so 


strictly  military,  it  has  in  no  way  interfered 
with  the  impulsiveness  and  ingenuousness 
so  endearing  in  children,  and  it  is  a  pretlr 
sight  to  see  the  young  Princes  in  their 
quaint  uniform  give  their  father  the  correct 
military  salute  each  morning,  and  then 
follow  it  up  by  a  thoroughly  boyish  hug 
of  affection. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  German 
7%mporor  has  endeavoured  to  make  his 
Court  one  of  the  most  splendid  in  Europe, 
and  so  its  pomp  and  brilliancy  are  dazzlinj! 
in  the  extreme  ;  3'ct^to  use  his  Majesty's 
o«n   words — he   is    '■never   so   happy  as 
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when  dining  alone  with  his  wife."  Of  the 
many  distinguishing  traits  of  a  character 
of  marked  individuality,  affection  for  his 
consort  is  the  most  prominent;  he  is,  in 
fact,  ns  absolutely  devoted  to  her  as  it  is 
possible  to  be,  and  his  faith  in  her  is 
boundless.  By  the  German  nation  her 
Majesty  is  regarded  as  a  model  woman, 
for  she  is  strong  on  those  points  of 
domesticity  dear  to  the  traditions  of  the 
people.  Essentially  womanly,  she  in  no 
way  interferes  with  the  politics  or  public 


Neither  Emperor  nor  Empress  delights 
ill  late  hours,  and  when  living  in  privacy — 
which  is  more  readily  obtained  at  Potsdam 
than  at  Berlin — they  may  often  be  met  in 
the  lanes  near  the  New  Palace,  taking  an 
invigorating  ride  before  seven  in  the 
morning.  Instead  of  the  late  dinner 
peculiar  to  most  Courts  and  to  society  at 
large,  the  imperial  family  take  theirs  at 
one  in  the  day,  their  last  meal  being  the 
eight  o'clock  supper.  This  same  New  Palace 
is  a  magnificent   building,  new  in  name 


qnestions  of  the  day,  but  gives  her  chief 
attention  to  her  husband  and  children, 
devoting  any  spare  time  from  that  and 
her  necessary  State  duties  to  the  further- 
ance of  different  charities  which  had  been 
commenced  by  the  late  Empress  Augusta, 
or  in  visiting  children's  hospitals  and 
institutions  for  the  aged,  and  then  filling 
up  odd  moments  with  needlework  for  the 
poor.  To  her  Majesty  is  also  mainly  due 
the  large  increase  of  religious  feeiiny 
which  has  been  so  prevalent  in  Germany 
the  last  few  years.  Both  the  Em])eror 
and  Empress  have  contributed  largely  to 
the  Chu 


only,  for  its  erection  was  commenced  in 
1 763.  It  was  six  years  before  the  building 
was  complete,  and  the  total  cost  was 
;£|^45o,ooo.  It  has  a  frontage  of  nearly 
four  hundred,  feet,  and  an  interior  com- 
prising about  two  hundred  apartments, 
many  of  them  being  salons  of  large  dimen- 
sions. To  say  that  they  are  elegantly 
decorated  is  to  say  very  little,  for  they 
are  superb  in  the  extreme.  The  Jasper 
Galh-rj-,  the  Music-Saloon,  the  Dining- 
H all,  ball-rooms  and  Slate  drawing-rooms 
may  be  cited  as  ihe  chief  e.tamples  ;  but 
the  other  saloons,  though  not  perhaps  so 
spacious,  do  not  by  any  means  fall  short 
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in  costliness.  In  addition  to  the  wealth 
of  embelhshment,  the  saloons  are  replete 
with  works  of  art  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  gathered  together  at  immense  pains 
and  cost,  much  of  it  due  to  the  efforts  of 
the  founder,  Frederick  the  Ortm.  The 
apartments  of  that  monarch  are  of  vast 
interest ;  they  contain  many  of  his  personal 
relics,   and   have    always   beeti   preserved 


exactly  as  he  left  them.  The  worth  of  the 
various  paintings  by  great  masters  scattered 
about  the  Palace  can  scarcely  be  com- 
puted, comprising,  as  they  do,  examples 
of  Titian,  Tintoretto,  Rubens,  Giordano, 
and  others.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  interesting  sights  of  the  Palace  is  the 
Grotto  Saloon,  used  as  a  music-room  : 
this    is   entirely   inlaid    with   shells   and 
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precious  stones,  the  effect  being 
wonOrously  beautiful.  The  Emperor 
and  his  family,  when  in  residence, 
occupy  the  north  wing  of  the  Palace. 
The  Palace  is  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  wonderful  gardens,  where 
may  be  seen  beautiful  fountains  and 
statuary. 

The  adjacent  Park  of  Sans-Souci,  with 
its   remarkable  Palace,    is   also   of   great 


is  personal  of  Frederick  the  Great  may 
also  be  seen  ;  the  chief  interest  being. 
perhaps,  centred  on  his  music  -  room. 
Near  to  it  is  a  line  building  known  as  the 
Orangery,  with  a  number  of  life-like 
statues  facing  it.  This  Orangery  has  in 
it  some  beautiful  rooms  containing  famous 
paintings  and  a  choice  collection  of 
statuary,  in  addition  to  exquisite  ornament- 
ation    of    malachite    and    other    costly 


interest.  This,  too.  owes  its  origin  to 
Frederick  the  Great;  but  the  beauty  has 
been  much  enhanced  by  Frederick  IV., 
who  was  responsible  for  many  of  the 
splendid  promenades,  the  works  of  an, 
statuar>-,  and  great  fountains.  It  is  a 
remarkable  sight  to  stand  at  the  end  of 
the  centre  promenade  and  watch  the  waters 
of  the  great  fountain  rising  to  a  height  of 
over  one  hundred  feet ;  the  six  terraces, 
with  the  connecting  flights  of  wide  steps, 
stretching  away  bevond,  the  Palace  crown- 
ing the  summit.    In  this  Palace  much  that 


material.  Then  there  is  the  .Marble  Palace. 
charmingly  situated  ;  liabelsberg  and 
Charlottenburg — all  of  them  possessing 
features  of  great  interest  which  are  far  too 
numerous  for  description  here.  Each  has 
its  historic  and  other  reminiscences. 
but  perhaps  the  Marble  Palace— where  the 
F.mperor  and  Empress  passed  much  of 
their  )-oung  married  life — is  the  favourite, 
though  not  suffjriently  capacious  for  the 
continued  residenceof  reigning  Sovereigns, 
with  their  requisite  large  suites. 

Makv  Si'kxckr  Warren'. 


THE   CHIEF  AS   MEDICAL  OFFICER. 
By  EDWARD   NOBLE. 


"  QTEWARD!"  cried  Mrs.  Loftus,  as 
v3     she     hurried     into     the     saloon. 
"  Vhere  is  the  doctor.'"' 

"The  doctor.  Mum  ?     That's  the  chief. 
\V'h7,  he  's  shootin'  the  sun." 


The  M'allon  CaslU,  outward  bound  with 
passengers  and  cargo  for  Melbourne,  was 
swinging  along  before  the  N.E.  gale  that 
drew  breath  first  oiT  the  Forelands,  and 
had  rushed  them  foaming  and  tossing  to 


"  Oh,  pray  ask  him  to  come  here  (]uickly. 
My  daughter  has  fallen  down  and  is  in 
great  pain." 

"  Certainly,  Mum,"  said  the  steward,  as 
he  departed  hastily  on  his  errand. 


the  verge  of  the  trades.  A  gale  of  wind 
on  the  quarter  of  a  vessel  bound  south 
makes  Jack's  heart  gay,  and  the  com- 
mander conversational.  But  for  passengers, 
newly  discovering  the  pitfalls  that  lie  in  a 
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heaving  deck,  the  phenomenon  holds  fewer 
attractions. 

Mrs.  Loftus  had  been  very  ill  sinQe 
leaving  England,  and  her  first  visit  to  the 
deck  ended  in  a  contretemps.  She  had 
been  watching,  with  her  daughter,  the 
tumbling  foam  stretches  as  the  waves 
broke  under  the  quarter  of  the  flying 
vessel,  but,  growing  chilly  from  inaction, 
and  noticing  MabeFs  interest  had  waned 
with  the  advent  of  an  officer  newly  arrived 
in  their  vicinity,  consented  to  take  a  walk. 
This,  following  the  law  time-honoured  of 
novices,  they  accomplished  in  rushes,  and 
contrived  occasionally  to  reach  the  end  of 
the  promenade  in  safety.  But  more  often 
a  sly  lurch  sent  them  flying  against  the 
skylight,  rail,  or  chart-house,  and  once 
Miss  Mabel  happened  to  ** fetch  away" 
just  within  reach  of  the  officer's  arms  ;  all 
of  which  was  intensely  interesting  to  the 
girl  and  the  officer,  but  scarcely  so  to 
Mrs.  Loftus. 

They  continued,  however,  to  promenade 
until  Mabel,  during  the  temporary  absence 
of  her  guardian,  was  caught  by  a  par- 
ticularly vicious  lurch,  and  flung  igno- 
miniously  across  to  leeward.  From  this 
position  she  was  helped  to  her  cabin, 
where  she  now  lay  on  the  sofa,  a  trifle 
paler  than  usual,  but  distinctly  picturesque 
in  her  unaffected  pose.  Presently  a  knock 
sounded  without,  and  the  chief  stepped 
into  the  doorway. 

**  You  sent  for  me,"  he  observed,  as  he 
])laced  his  sextant  carefully  on  the  deck. 
**  I  hope  Miss  Mabel  is  not  hurt." 

**  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come,  Doctor," 
cried  Mrs.  Loftus,  glancing  apprehensively 
at  the  instrument  as  she  spoke,  **  but  I 
do  trust  there  is  no  need  for  an  operation, 
or  anything  of  that  sort }  " 

**  Oh,  that  is  quite  a  harmless  affair," 
said  the  chief,  as  he  caught  the  direction 
of  her  look ;  **  besides,  I  am  not  qualified  for 
surgery — I  am  not  quite  a  doctor  you  sec." 

*'  Not  the  doctor  !  Then  why  have  you 
come  ?  Really,  this  is  too  bad !  "  cried 
]\Irs.  Loftus,  with  some  annoyance.  **  I 
asked  for  the  doctor  plainly." 

*'\Ve  do  not  carrv  one,"  said  the  chief. 
**  I  generally  do  what  is  necessary  in  that 


%vav." 


**  Really !  "  said  Mrs.  Loftus,  with  a 
little  gasp  of  dismay. 

The  chief  looked  across  at  the  patient, 
who  was  leaning  back  on  the  couch,  her 
stocking  off",  her  foot  swathed  in  wet 
bandages.  Miss  Mabel  smiled ;  so  did 
the  chief. 

"There  is  only  one  other  doctor  here," 
he  said,  with  a  laugh,  "  and  he  spoils  the 
grub — er — I  should  say  he  is  the  cook." 

"And  is  that  the  reason  whv  1  have 
seen  only  a  stewardess  during  my  illness  .'^" 
gasped  Mrs.  Loftus.  **  Why,  supposing  I 
had  been  really  ill — what  would — have 
happened  }  " 

She  lifted  her  hands  and  eyes,  but  the 
panelled  deck  her  gaze  encountered  held 
no  inspiration  within  its  compass. 

**  I  would  have  done  my  best,  you  know," 
said  the  chief.  "  My  father  happens  to  be 
a  doctor,  these  things  are  a  bit  hereditary, 
and  I  have  caught  a  few  of  the  tricks." 

"Tricks!  What  tricks  .^  " 

"  Oh,  if  I  am  in  doubt,  for  instance,  as 
to  whether  No.  2  or  No.  3  should  be 
given,  I  mix  them,  or  give  them  alternately. 
You  see,  something  is  bound  to  happen 
if  you  practise,  and  note  carefully  the 
results." 

Mrs.  Loftus  held  up  her  hands. 

"  But  you  are  so — so  dreadfully  young," 
she  cried  in  astonishment. 

"  Even  a  doctor  must  be  young  once," 
said  the  chief. 

Mrs.  Loftus  was  speechless ;  she  regarded 
the  officer  with  amazement,  until  a  thought 
struck  her. 

"  But,"  she  cried,  "  the  advertisement 
said  the  ship  carried  a  *  surgeon,  stewardess, 
and  cow.'  I  shall  certainly  lodge  a  com- 
plaint with  the  owners." 

"You  are  quite  wrong,  mother,"  said 
Mabel,  laughing  outright.  "  Stewardess 
and  cow,  there  was  nothing  about  a 
surgeon.     You  forget." 

Mrs.  Loftus  groaned. 

"  I  am  glad  they  left  me  out  of  it,"  said 
the  chief,  with  a  smile.  Then  he  stood 
irresolute.  He  scarcelv  knew^  how  to 
proceed.  Mrs.  Loftus  rather  barred  the 
way,  but  her  daughter  was  already  on  the 
verge  of  frivolity,  and  quite  equal  to 
the    emergency.      Indeed,    without    her 
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interference,  the  position  would  have  be- 
come untenable.  So  she  closed  her  eyes 
and  uttered  a  low  moan  of  pain. 

"  Don't  )'ou  think,"  she  cried,  as  her 
mother  turned  quickly  towards  her,  "that 
perhaps  we  are  wasting  the  chiefs  time  ?  " 

"  Perhaps."  her  mother  returned  with  a 
sigh,  "  perhaps  we  are."  Then  crossing 
the  cabin,  she  removed  the  bandages  from 
her  daughter's  ankle.     It  was  a  verj-  pretty 


"  Hum !  "  said  the  chief  gravely. 

"  You    are    sure    there  are    no  bones 

broken,  Doclor — at  least,  Mr- .'"'  Mrs. 

Loftus  questioned. 

"  Stewart,"  said  the  chief. 

"You  are  sure  there  are  no  bones 
broken,  Mr,  Stewart .' " 

"Oh,  dear,  no.  It  is  simply  a  very 
pretty " 

"I  did  not  ask  you  that,  Sir!"  quoth 


foot,  and  a  delicate,  blue-veined,  well- 
tumcd  ankle  that  rested  on  the  crimson 
velvet  couch.  The  chief  drew  near  and 
looked  at  it  critically.  Then  he  knelt 
down  and  touched  the  soft,  white  skin. 
"Does  that    hurt.   Miss    Mabel.'"    he 

"  Not — very    much,    thank    you,"    she 

whispered. 

"  Can  you  put  your  foot  to  the  deck  ?" 
"  Yes,  1 — I  can  do  that — and,"  wiih  a 

liltlo    mi'Uf,    '•  it   does   not   hurt   so    verj' 

much." 


Mrs.  Loftus  hotly.  "Surely  it  is  bad  enough 
to  be  obliged  to  consult " 

"  If  you  had  heard  me  out,"  the  chief 
interrupted  calmly,  as  he  covered  the  little 
white  foot,  "you  would  have  understood 
me.  I  was  saying  it  is  what  we  sailors  call 
a  veri-  pretty  twist." 

"By  which  you  mean?"  said  Mrs. 
Loftus  ironically. 

"  A  sprain." 

••  Oh ! " 

"  .\  sprain,"  the  chief  continued  gravely, 
"  is  a  rather  common  accident,  especially 
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on  board  ship.  Sometimes  it  is  complicated 
by  the  fracture  of  the  small  ankle-bone  ; 
that,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  Miss 
Mabel." 

**  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  Mrs.  Loftus 
replied,  somewhat  mollified  by  the  chiefs 
diagnosis. 

**  But,"  he  went  on,  **  you  must  not 
apply  cold  water  ;  plenty  of  hot  foment- 
ations, bandages,  and  absolute  rest  for  a 
day  or  so,  then  we  shall  have  Miss  Mabel 
with  us  again." 

Miss  Mabel  was  smiling  very  prettily  :  it 
was  obvious  she  did  not  object  to  the  noi  - 
qualified  surgeon's  help.  The  chief,  catch- 
ing her  glance,  smiled  back,  whereupon 
Miss  Mabel  blushed  slightly,  and  the  chief 
stammered  in  his  directions  to  the 
stewardess,  who  had  followed  him  into 
the  room. 

When  presently  his  instructions  were 
complete,  ^Irs.  Loftus  accompanied  him 
on  .deck. 

"I  am  afraid  you  think  me  very 
ungracious,"  she  remarked,  as  they  stood 
on  the  grating  beneath  the  break  of  the 
poop,  *'but  Mabel  is  young,  and  very 
impressionable.     I    am   so   anxious — that 

— "     She  broke  off"  stammer- 


is — vou  see 


ing  and  somewhat  confused. 

"Oh  !  "  laughed  the  chief,  "  pray  don't 
say  a  word.  It  was  quite  natural.  You 
expected  a  doctor,  and  I  came.  I  took  the 
position  as  a  matter  of  course,  because 
I  am  used  to  it.  I  generally  have  some 
young  lady  patients  on  my  list." 

**  But  my  daughter  is  engaged,  Mr. 
Stewart." 

There  was  a  slight  pause,  during  which 
the  two  stood  regarding  each  other 
solemnly.  Then  the  chief  broke  the 
silence. 

"I  am  not  surprised,"  he  remarked 
steadily,  "  it  would  be  curious  if  she  were 
not ;  but,  don't  you  think  she  should  wear 
a  ring  ?  " 

**  Do  you  wear  a  ring  ?  "  Mrs.  Loftus 
laughed  merrily. 

"  I  am  not  married — or — likely  to  be," 
he  returned. 

**  Really  !  They  told  me  you  were.  No. 
Mabel's  affair  is  rather  a  strange  one. 
She  has  not  seen  her  fiand  since  she  was 


ten  years  old  ;  he  then  went  to  Australia. 
Now  she  is  going  out  to — to  marry  him. 
He  is  not  a  young  man.  I  don't  think 
girls  should  marry  old  men,  as  a  rule,  Mr. 
Stewart,  but  Mabel's  case  is  rather  unique, 
what  do  you  think  }  " 

**  I  am  afraid  I  haven't  thought  much 
about  it ;  offhand  I  should  say  she  has  no 
chance  of  happiness.  May  and  December, 
you  know.     How  can  one  expect  it  }  " 

**  I  was  sure  you  would  say  that,"  said 
Mrs.  Loftus,  as  she  watched  him  critically, 
**  any  young  man  would.  Do  you  know," 
she  went  on,  **  I  think  it  a  pity  you  are  not 
married,  Mr.  Stewart.  I  should  feel  so 
much — that  is — it  would  be  such  a  safe- 
guard, don't  you  think  }  " 

**  Do  you  think  so } "  he  questioned 
almost  hotly ;  **  don't  you  consider  a  man's 
honour  should  be  sufficient  safeguard  ?  I 
beg  your  pardon,  I  am  afraid  you  will  now 
think  me  rude.  But  I  must  run  away  or  I 
shall  miss  the  sun." 

Two  days  later  the  ship  was  shimmering 
through  the  kinder  seas  of  the  N.E.  trades, 
and  a  softer  breeze  held  the  canvas  sleep- 
ing. Night  had  fallen  upon  a  day  of 
exquisite  idleness,  and  now  a  great  orange 
disc  crept  slowly  through  the  eastern  haze, 
as  the  moon  commenced  her  slow  journey 
through  heavens  lit  solely  by  countless 
gleaming  stars.  The  ship  swept  on  with 
the  steady,  undulating  swing  of  an  accom- 
plished skater,  and  down  in  the  shadow 
of  the  ballooning  crossjack,  a  girl  lay 
couched  on  a  long  deck-chair  amid  a  nest 
of  rugs. 

The  wind  singing  softly  through  the 
high  rigging,  the  swirl  of  the  waters  rush 
ing  past  the  babbling  scuppers,  and  the 
long,  long  song  of  mother  ocean,  breathed 
in  her  ears  where  she  lay  and  lulled  her 
with  their  dreamy  influence.  Mabel's  eyes 
were  closed ;  she  had  appeared  to  be 
asleep  when  her  mother  left  her  some 
time  before.  But  now,  as  someone  came 
up  the  ladder,  her  small  hand  fluttered 
out  to  meet  his. 

**  Well !  you  have  kept  out  of  the  way, 
Mr.  Stewart ! "  she  cried,  with  laughing 
eyes.  **  What  was  the  use  of  me  falling 
down   to   get  you  away  from  that   awful 
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Edgecombe  girl  ?  Vou  have  hard!)-  looked 
ai  me  since.     I  think  you  are  horrid  !  " 

"  Did  you  slip  on  purpose,  Mabel .- "  he 
questioned  quickly. 

"  Ves ;  how  else  could  I  attract  your 
attention  when  mother  was  watchinj;  me 
so  dreadfully." 

"  I  never  thought  of  that ,- "  he  remarked 
softly. 

"  Of  course  you  didn't !     Men  are  so 


ining  t. 


ards  him,  "how  I  have  waited 
afraid   something   had 
1  would  not  come." 
be  here,  Mab.    I  swore 
again."    he    returned 


Id  yo, 


for  ; 
happened,  i 

■■  I  ought 
I  wouldn't 
shamedly. 

"Do    you    mean    it,     Harry  —  is    thai 
truth  ? "  she  questioned  ncr»-ously. 

"Darling,  I    am   afraid   it   is   truth.     I 
have  no  business  here." 


silly  —  they 

never    see    th 

rough    things. 

But,"    she 

went   on    more 

seriouslv,    "  I 

would  never 

■  have  told  von. 

Harrv.  if  vou 

had  only  kept  your  promise.     Vou  said 

you  would 

take  care  of  m. 

■  onlv  all  the 

vovage,  and 

now Are  the  Edgecombe 

girl-s    eyes 

—  so    ven-    be; 

auliful  —  Mr. 

Stewart .'  " 

"  Vours  a 

re  beautiful,"  he 

returned  with 

a  sigh;  "  tc 

10  beautiful- — " 

".\nd  yet 

vou  have  kept  r 

lie  waiting  two 

whole  days ! 

'  Oh,  Harry  !  "  : 

ihewhispLTed, 

No.  17+. 

March  iK.,8 

"Then  mother  has  told  you." 
"  Ves,  she  certainly  has  told  me." 
"  Ilul  it  is  not  tru^— I  said  so  in  my  note 
to-day.     Can  you  not  trust  me,  Harry  ?  " 

"  Mab.  I  want  to  trust  you,  but  your 
mother's  statement  is  diametrically  ojiposcd 
to  yours.  What  am  I  to  believe  } " 
"Relieve  me,"  she  pleaded  wistfully. 
"  When  I  was  talking  with  your  mother, 
I  said  a  man's  honour  should  safeguard 
him  against  such  pitfalls  as  she  suggested." 
he  raged.    "  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?" 

Q  Q 
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"  Harry,  you  said — you — loved — me." 

**  And  so  I  do.     God  knows  I  do  !  " 

"  And  I  love  you,  my  dear,"  she  cried, 
as  she  flung  her  arms  about  his  neck. 
**  So  please  don*t  let  us  bother  any  more 
about  problems." 

"  I  can  never  meet  your  mother  again, 
Mabel,"  he  whispered. 

**  Never  mind  mother,  dear,  you  have 
me.  Harry  !  "  she  continued,  noting  his 
serious  look,  **  do  you  really  want  me  to 
marry  vay  fiance,  as  mother  calls  him  ?  Do 
you  really  }  Are  you  tired  of  me  ?  Don't 
you  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  I  hate  him, 
that  I  never  pretended  to  love  him,  that  I 
am  not  engaged  to  him,  and  that  it  has 
all  grown  out  of  mother's  anxiety  for  me 
to  marry  a  rich  man.?  Oh,  won't  you 
believe  me } "  she  went  on,  with  an 
ominous  catch  in  her  voice ;  **  can't  you 
believe  me,  and  forget — forget — that  other 
nonsense  }  " 

**  Hush,  Mab !  "  he  interposed,  catching 
her  in  his  strong  arms.  **  Hush  !  I  do 
believe  you — indeed — indeed  I  do  !  " 

•*  There  !  Now  you  are  my  own  sailor- 
boy  again,"  she  cried,  stopping  his  ex- 
planation with  delighted  accents.  **  I 
like  you  ever  so  much  better  when  you 
talk  like  that — it  is  so  much  easier  than 
bothering  about  problems." 

"  But  what  about  a  man's  honour  7  "  he 
questioned,  slowly  falling  under  the  in- 
fluence of  her  bright  eyes. 

**  Do  you  love  me,  Mr.  Stewart  ?  "  She 
smiled  with  a  pretty  gesture  of  humility. 

**  How  can  I  help  it.?"  he  returned,  as 
a  flush  grew  across  his  face.  **  God  help 
me !     How  can  I  help  it  ?  " 

'*  I  don't  want  you  to  help  it,"  she 
laughed.  **  Oh,  Harry,"  she  continued 
more  seriously,  **  how  could  you  think  of 
giving  me  up  }  How  could  you  let  me  go 
away  after  I  had  promised  to  be  yours  for 
ever  and  ever.?  Do  you  think  I  could 
forget  ?      Do  you   think   the   memory   of 


your  love  would  not  always  be  creeping  in 
between  me  and  my  husband,  and  that 
some  day  life  would  become  too  awful,  and 
I  should  go  out  to  hide  myself  and  my 
misery  for  ever  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear,  I  know  it  would  be  so.  I 
knew  there  could  be  nothing  but  a  blank 
wall  between  us  two  after  to-night,"  he 
returned,  catching  the  infection  of  her 
earnest  tones.     **  I  knew  it  all,  but '* 

"  Stop,  Harry,  stop !  You  are  coming 
to  *  but '  again,"  she  cried,  all  trace  of 
anxiety  vanished,  and  merrily  interrupting 
him  by  placing  her  hand  across  his  lips, 
**and  that,  you  know,  means  problem, 
which  is  done  with.  No,  Harry  !  "  as  he 
attempted  further  speech,  **  indeed  it  is 
not  fair!" 

"  I  think  it  is  delightfully  fair,"  said  the 
chief,  as  he  kissed  her  hand. 

**That  was  very  prettily  done.  Now 
you  are  a  good  boy,  and  I  love  you — but 
you  have — forgotten " 

She  looked  up  into  his  face,  her  lips 
framed  for  kissing. 

**  What  am  I  to  say  t "  he  pleaded^ 
fascinated. 

"  Say  !     Say  nothing.     Kiss  me !  " 

"  But " 

**  No,  dear — not  but — only  kiss  me  !  " 

The  moon  had  risen  above  the  distant 
foreyard,  and  now  threw  a  shaft  of  light 
across  the  deck  where  they  stood,  and  in 
the  silence  that  fell,  a  voice  wailing  from 
the  depths  of  the  saloon  staircase  called, 
as  everyone  on  board  ship  calls. 

"  Stew~ard  !  Stew— ard  !  " 

**  Yes  'm." 

*•  Have  you  seen  my  daughter  }  I  can't 
find  her  anywhere." 

V  Your  daughter.  Mum  !  Oh,  to  be 
sure  !  Miss  Mabel  }  Yes  'm  ;  she 's  on 
the  poop,  right  aft.  I  saw  her  a  while  ago, 
feedin'  the  Mollyhawks." 

Mrs.  Loftus  sighed.  So  did  the  chieL 
So  also  did  IMiss  Mabel. 
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THOSE  of  us  who  are  accustomed  to 
think  with  complacency  what  an 
exceedingly  civilised  century  we  have  had 
the  privilege  to  live  in  would  probably 
alter  their  tone  considerably  did  they 
reflect  upon  the  number  of  "  men  of  light 
and  leading  '*  who  have  met  their  death  by 
the  pistol  or  the  dagger  of  the  assassin.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  spite  of  the  strides  the 
world  has  made  during  the  last  hundred 
years  in  science,  art,  and  learning  gener- 
ally, the  harvest  of  crime  of  this  descrip- 
tion has  been  no  less  prolific  than  in  pre- 
ceding centuries.  We  educate,  we  refine, 
we  teach,  but  still  the  elemental  passions 
of  human  nature  remain  virtually  as  they 
were  in  primitive  ages.  They  are  only,  as 
it  were,  covered  by  a  thin  veneer,  which  is 
quite  powerless  to  bear  any  great  strain  ; 
when  any  such  strain  arises  the  outer 
covering  is  broken  through,  and  the 
primitive  man,  in  all  his  uncouth  naked 
ness,  stands  revealed  to  our  gaze. 

That  really  is  the  lesson  taught  us  by  a 
consideration  of  the  circumstances  attach- 
ing to  the  murders  of  statesmen  during  the 
present  century.  In  one  essential  they 
differ  radically  from  similar  crimes  com- 
mitted in  earlier  days.  For  the  latter — 
though  we  do  not  seek  to  palliate  them  on 
that  account — were  in  numberless  cases 
inspired  by  motives  in  themselves  not 
ignoble,  and  occasionally  lofty ;  while  the 
former  have,  with  perhaps  one  or  two 
exceptions,  been  the  outcome  either  of 
private  malice  run  to  madness  or  cold- 
blooded political  antagonism.  There  is, 
indeed,  in  scarcely  an  instance,  any  element 
of  the  romantic  in  these  stories.  We  can 
speak  of  no  Charlotte  Cordays — young, 
beautiful,  and  good— whose  plea  that  she 
was  **  ridding  the  world  of  a  monster,*'  has 


made  her  for  all  time  an  object  of  sorrow- 
ing admiration  rather  than  of  loathing  or 
disgust  ;  no  high-minded  and  spirited 
young  man  like  Felton,  who,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  chroniclers,  thought  that  by 
murdering  Buckingham  he  would  be  doing 
both  a  public  service  and  avenging  out- 
raged and  betrayed  innocence. 

Spencer  Perceval,  who  met  his  fate  in 
1812  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-two,  was  the 
victim  of  a  virtual  madman.  Perceval  was 
not  a  man  of  first  -  class  abilities,  but 
besides  being  upright  and  straightforward, 
he  was  possessed  of  a  sprightly  air  and 
manners,  which  appear  to  have  endeared 
him  to  all  with  whom  he  came  into  contact. 
He  started  life  at  the  Bar,  and,  it  is  said, 
first  came  to  the  notice  of  Pitt  owing  to  an 
anonymous  pamphlet  he  wrote  upon  the 
Constitutional  question  involved  during  the 
impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings.  From 
that  time  he  rose  rapidly,  obtaining  Crown 
briefs  in  many  important  trials.  Among 
others,  those  of  Thomas  Paine  and  Home 
Tooke.  In  181 2  (the  year  of  his  death) 
he  was  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and 
seemed  destined  for  a  still  higher  position. 
His  death  was  really  due  to  a  mistake  on 
the  part  of  the  assassin.  John  Bellingham, 
a  bankrupt,  whose  troubles  and  anxieties 
had  culminated  in  a  disordered  brain,  had 
long  had  a  grievance  against  the  Govern- 
ment, mainly  due  to  the  refusal  of  the 
English  Ambassador  in  St.  Petersburg  to 
interfere  with  the  course  of  Russian  law 
under  which  he  had  been  arrested. 
Bellingham  applied  to  Minister  after 
Minister  for  redress  of  what  he  conceived 
to  be  an  injustice,  but  his  claims  would 
appear  to  have  been  quite  unjustifiable,  and 
all  his  petitions  were  met  by  a  decided 
negative.     The  unhappy  man  brooded  over 
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his  troubles  until  he  became  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  authorities  were  in  league 
against  him.  In  his  frenzy  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  kill  the  man  whom  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  author  of  his  troubles, 
and  on  Monday,  May  ii,  1812,  arrived  at 
the  Lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  shooting 
Lord  Leveson-Gower,  the  late  Ambassador 
at  St.  Petersburg.  Whether  he  was  un- 
acquainted with  that  nobleman*s  personality 
or  whether  his  hatred  for  the  individual 
turned  into  a  wild,  unreasoning  fur}' 
against  each  and  every  member  of  what 
he  regarded  as  a  despotic  and  tyrannous 
Administration,  will  probably  never  be 
known,  but  on  PercevaFs  arrival,  Belling- 
ham  fired  at  him  almost  point-blank,  and 
shot  him  through  the  body.  Perceval  died 
before  a  doctor  could  arrive  upon  the 
scene.  The  plea  of  insanity  was  set  up 
upon  Bellingham's  behalf,  but  it  availed 
nothing.  He  was  tried  on  May  15  and 
hanged  on  the  i8th,  only  a  week  thus 
elapsing  between  the  commission  of  the 
crime  and  the  execution  of  the  assassin. 

Sixty  years  afterwards  all  England 
mourned  the  loss  of  a  statesman  whose 
labours  have  set  an  ineradicable  mark 
upon  our  great  dependency  in  the  East. 
Richard  Southwell  Bourke,  sixth  Earl  of 
Mayo,  was  a  man  whose  abilities  were 
generally  recognised.  A  moderate  Con- 
servative, he  was  appointed  Viceroy  and 
Governor-General  of  India  by  Disraeli  in 
i86g,  and  although  the  Ministry  had 
already  resigned,  the  new  Government, 
under  Mr.  Gladstone,  did  not  interfere 
with  the  appointment.  Mayo  only  held 
his  office  for  about  three  years,  but  he  did 
an  immense  amount  of  work.  He  laboured 
hard  to  bring  the  relations  between  British 
India  and  the  bordering  States  upon  a 
satisfactory  footing,  and  he  thoroughly  took 
in  hand  the  finances  of  India.  He  did  much 
to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country ; 
developed  the  railway  system,  and  did  all 
that  lay  in  his  power  to  encourage  agricul- 
ture and  the  education  of  the  Mohammedan 
populace.  He  was  struck  down  at  the 
height  of  his  usefulness  by  a  convict 
named  Shere  Ali,  when  on  an  official 
visit  to  the  penal  settlement  of  Fort  Blair, 


in  the  Andaman  Islands.  There  was  no 
particular  motive  for  the  act,  unless  it  was 
a  mere  blind  hatred  for  the  governing  race. 
The  high  estimation  in  which  Mayo  was 
held  is  fittingly  shown  by  the  note  from 
the  Queen  to  the  Government  of  India, 
transmitted  through  the  Secretary  of  State, 
in  which  her  Majesty  deplores  the  act 
which  has  "  so  suddenly  deprived  all 
classes  of  her  subjects  of  India  of  the 
able,  vigilant,  and  impartial  rule  of  one 
who  so  faithfully  represented  her  as  Viceroy 
of  her  Eastern  Empire."  He  was  barely 
fifty  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  two  foregoing  were  the  acts  of 
private  individuals,  and  had  little  political 
significance.  Now  we  have  to  turn  to  a 
deed  for  which  a  whole  political  party  was 
indirectly  responsible.  The  Pamell  Com- 
mission doubtless  absolved  the  Nation- 
alist members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
from  direct  complicity  in  the  series  of 
outrages  and  barbarities  which  culminated 
in  the  murder  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish 
and  Mr.  Burke.  But  it  did  not  absolve 
them  morally  from  the  guilt  of  actions 
perpetrated  by  men  who  had  carried  into 
cffi^ct  their  precepts.  To  get  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  series  of  events  which  led  up 
to  the  foul  deed  committed  in  Phoenix 
Park,  Dublin,  on  ]\Iay  6,  1882,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  deal  with  the  histor}'  of 
the  **  Invincibles"  for  several  years  pre- 
viously. That,  though  an  oft-told  storj-, 
would  still  bear  repetition,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, to  do  it  justice  would  require  mam- 
times  the  space  at  the  writer's  disposal. 

The  two  victims  were  both  men  of  high 
character  and  unblemished  reputation. 
The  **  Invincibles "  had  against  them  no 
private  spite,  and  the  murder  was  merely 
the  outcome  of  the  mad  hatred  thcv 
cherished  against  the  Government  and  its 
representatives.  Of  Lord  Frederick  Caven- 
dish they  knew  nothing  more  than  that  he 
was  the  newly  appointed  Chief  Secretary- 
for  Ireland,  and,  in  fact,  as  it  aftenvards 
transpired,  his  death  was  wholly  unpre- 
meditated. The  second  son  of  William 
Cavendish,  seventh  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
he  was  an  amiable  man  and  a  conscientious 
and  painstaking,  but  by  no  means  brilliant, 
politician.      He   was   born   in    iSzq.  and 
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from  r85Q  to  186+  was  private  sccretar>'  to 
Lord  Granville.  He  entered  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1865  ;  «as  private  secre- 
tnrj- to  Mr.  Gladstone  from  July  1872  to 
1873,  then  became  a  Junior  Lord  of  the 
Treasui^-.  which  office  he  held  till  the 
resignation  of  the  Ministrj-.  From  April 
1 880  to  May  1 88i  he  was  Financial  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
appointed  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and 
was  formally  installed  in  Dublin,  in  suc- 
cession to  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster, on  .May  6.  The 
same  evening,  while  walking   in    Phoenix 


Park  with  Mr.  Burke(theUniler-Sccretar)), 
he  and  his  companion  were  set  upon  by 
men  who  had  stationed  themselves  there 
for  the  purpose,  ami  stabbed  to  death. 

There  is  not  a  sha<iow  of  doubt  that 
the  intention  of  the  "  Invincibles"  was 
only  to  kill  Mr.  Burke,  who  had  been  con- 
nected with  "Ihe  Casile"  for  ihirty-five 
years.  Originally  a  supernumerary  clerk 
in  the  office  of'  the  Lord  Lieutenant's 
Chief  Secretary,  he  had  worked  his  way 
up  until  in  18(19  he  was  appointed  to  the 
L'nder-Sccretaryship.  Doubtless,  in  his 
various  olTicial  positions  he  had  incurred 
the  enmily  of  the  "  Invincibles";  indeed, 
during    those     stormy    years    there    was 


scarcely  a  Government  official  «ho  had 
not.  At  all  events,  their  intention  was  to 
murder  him.  and  it  was  only  through  his 
being  accompanied  by  Lord  F'rederick 
Cavendish  on  that  fatal  evening  that  the 
latter  was  also  despatched.  Indeed,  it  is 
exceedingly  doubtful  whether  he  was  even 
recognised  by  the  conspirators. 

After  infinite  pains  and  difficuliics.  the 
murderers  were  brought  to  justice.  The 
dastardly  deed  caused  a  thrill  of  loathing 
to  pass  through  the  civilised  world,  and 
in  England  indignation  was  raised  to 
fever-pitch.  As  week  after  week  went  by 
and  the  murderers  were  still  at  large,  hope 
of  their  being  ultimately  apprehended  grew 
fainter  and  fainter.  The  task  of  the 
police  was  one  of  great  difficulty  and 
danger,  for  such  was  the  terror  in  which 
the  "Invincibles"  were  held  that  the 
utmost  difficulty  was  experienced  in  in- 
ducing witnesses  of  their  movements  to 
come  forward.  But  ultimately  justice 
triumphed :  Carey,  one  of  the  conspirators, 
though  not  an  actual  participator  in  the 
crime,  turned  informer,  and  the  chief 
actors  in  this  wicked  and  useless  crime 
were  fittingly  punished.  The  principals 
were  hangcti,  others  sentenced  to  long 
terms  of  imprisonment.  The  man  who 
was  said  to  have  planned  and  controlled 
the  whole  business,  and  who  was  known 
as  "  Number  One."  escaped  and  went  to 
America,  but  his  precise  identity  has  never 
been  fully  established,  though  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Irish-American  Fenian  party 
have  laid  claim  to  the  doubtful  distinction. 
In  spite  of  the  utmost  precautiona  to  safe- 
guard the  life  of  Carey,  he  met  the  fate  so 
often  mclcd  out  to  the  informer.  His  life 
was  declared  forfeit  by  the  "Invincibles"; 
the  organisation  desjiaiched  trusty  agents 
to  watch  him  and  dog  his  movements; 
and  eventually  he  was  tracked  down,  and 
the  doom  pronounced  against  him  carried 
into  effect. 

The  motives  which  inspired  the  murderer 
of  the  greatest  of  America's  Presidents  {pace 
Washington  worshippers)  were,  though 
of  course  inadequate,  sufficiently  obvious. 
Lincoln  owed  his  rise  to  his  hatred  of 
slavery ;  he  fill  by  the  hand  of  a  fanatical 
anti-Abolitionist.      Lincoln   virtually  was 
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struck  down  at  the  moment  of  his  triumph, 
on  the  day  which  had  witnessed  the  con- 
summation of  his  lifelong  work.  In  1864, 
in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  his  opponents, 
he  was  re-elected  to  the  Presidency,  and 
early  in  the  following  year  it  became 
apparent  that,  after  four  years  of  interne- 
cine strife,  the  long- wished -for  peace  was 
about  to  arrive.  Grant  and  Sherman  had 
just  defeated  Lee  and  Johnston,  and  on 
April  13,  1865,  Richmond  surrendered, 
and  Lincoln  entered  it  in  triumph.  The 
next  day  he 
attended  a 
performance 
at  Ford's 
Theatre, 
Washington, 
where  he  was 
shot  by  an 
actor  named 
Wilkes  Booth. 
The  President 
died  the  next 
day,  and 
Wilkes, 
though  he 
escaped  at  the 
time,  was  shot 
in  a  bam  a 
few  days  later. 
Though  Lin- 
coln's career 
ended  at  the 
comparatively 
early  age  of 
fifty  -  six,  his 
work   was  al-  president 

ready  done. 

Had  he  lived  to  man's  allotted  span,  he 
Lould  hardly  have  done  more.  All  his 
life  had  bcun  spent  in  the  steadfast 
endeavour  to  serve  his  country,  and  we 
have  but  to  turn  to  the  history  of  the 
American  people  to  see  how  conscientiously 
and  ably  he  carried  out  the  task  he  had  set 
before  him.  When  he  fell  his  work  was 
done ;  he  had  beheld  the  fruits  of  his 
labour.  One  can  hardly  find  it  in  one's 
heart  to  regret  that  he  was  slticken  down 
at  the  zenith  of  his  fame. 

President   Garfield,    who   was    shot    by 
Charles  C.uileau  in    1881,  was  the  victim 


of  his  conscientious  efforts  to  check  the 
bribery  and  corruption  which  has  so  long 
disgraced  political  life  in  America.  The 
spoils  to  the  victors — that  was  the  motto  of 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike.  It  was 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  course  that  official 
posts  should  be  given  in  return  for  votes. 
Guiteau  was  one  of  the  hungry  crowd  who 
were  disappointed  and  angered  by  the 
President's  rectitude,  and  he  revenged 
himself  by  taking  the  President's  life 
Alexandre  Berthier,  Prince  of  NeuchStel, 
Wagram,  and 
Marshal  of 
the  French 
Empire,  was 
bom  at  Ver- 
sailles in  1 73  J. 
He  entered 
the  army  early, 
and  fought 
with  Lafayette 
in  the  Ameri- 
can War  ofln- 
dependence. 
During  the 
Revolution  he 
quickly  rose 
to  distinction. 
He  Has  Chief 
of  the  Staff  in 
the  Army  of 
Italy,  and  in 
.7^8  he 
entered  with 
his  army  the 
Papal  Terri- 
to^y,  and  pro- 
claimed the 
Republic  of  Rome.  Berthier  was  with 
Napoleon  in  Egypt,  and  in  most  of  his  sub- 
sequent campaigns,  the  latter  having  a  very 
high  opinion  of  his  military  ability,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  not  only  admitted 
him  to  his  confidence,  but  often  asked  his 
advice  and  acted  upon  it.  When  Napoleon 
fell,  Berthier  submitted  to  Louis  XVIIL, 
who  treated  him  not  ungenerously,  per- 
mitting him  to  remain  Peer  and  Marshal. 
Herthier's  position  was  rendered  exceed- 
ingly delicate  owing  to  the  fact  that  from 
Elba  Napoleon  made  advances  to  him. 
Honourably,  he  refrained  from  responding; 
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at  the  same  timt;,  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  betray  his  old  master,  and  as 
a  natural  consequence,  both  Louis  and 
Napoleon  regarded  him  as  a  traitor.  How 
he  met  with  his  death  remains  something 
of  an  enigma  to  this  very  day.  On  July  i, 
1815,  he  surveyed  with  shame  from  Ms 
window  the  spectacle  of  the  Russian  troops 
marching  over  ihe  frontier  of  his  beloved 
France,  and  some  say  that,  overcome  with 
ief,  he  threw  himself  out  and  was  killed. 


Other  authoritie 
was  flung  out, 
and  this  seems 
the  most  pro- 
bable. 

It  is  only 
three  short 
years  ago 
since  all 
Europe  joined 
with  France  in 
mourning  for 
her  murdered 
President. 
.Marie  Fran- 
9oi 


how. 


■,  have  it  that  he 


more  unprovoked  and  wanton  crime,  and 
rarely  has  there  been  a  more  universal 
burst  of  execration  than  when  the  news  of 
the  tragedy  became  known  far  and  wide. 
Santo  had  no  personal  grievance  against 
his  victim :  he  killed  Camot  because 
Camot  was  a  s>-mbol  of  the  Government 
against  which  his  mad  doctrines  had  led 
him  to  swear  eternal  war. 

Conte    Pellegrino    Rossi    was    in   some 

respects  a  remarkable  man,  and    no  less 

remarkable    was    his    career.        He    was 

bom  in  1787, 

studied  law  at 

■  "  "  ~      "I         Pisa,     and 

practised  at 


thrown    in 
181+,    he   be- 


Sadi 


Camot,  son  of 
that  Carnot 
who,  as  the 
"Organiser  of 
Victory" 
played  such  a 
prominent 
part  in  the 
Revolution, 
was  bom  in 
1837,  and  nas 
by  profession 

a  civil  engineer.  He  was  by  no  means  a 
genius,  but  a  man  of  integrity  and  cha- 
racter, and  possessed  of  a  kindness  of 
heart  and  suavity  of  demeanour  which  won 
for  him  the  almost  affectionate  regard  of 
many  of  his  political  opponents.  He 
became  President  (after  having  been 
Minister  of  Finance  in  the  Brisson  and 
Freycinet  Cabinets)  on  June  2+,  1894,  and 
was  the  same  year  stabbed  by  an  Italian 
Anarchist  named  Santo,  who  managed  to 
get  close  to  him  on  the  pretest  of  present- 
ing a  petition  while  driving  through  the 
streets  of  Lyons.     Rarely  has  there  been  a 


PRESIDENT  GARFIELD. 


came  fired 
with  the  pro- 
ject of  giving 
freedom  to 
Italy,  and  in 
consequenci-' 
had     to     flee 


time  he  settled 
in  Geneva, 
where  he  rose 
to  eminence ; 
he  became  a 
member  of  the 


:il  a 


3  the 


deputy  t 

Diet,  where  he  drew  up  the  report  on  the 
revision  of  the  Swiss  Federal  Constitution, 
with  which  his  name  has  evf  r  since  been 
inseparably  associated.  In  1833,  having 
come  under  the  spell  of  the  French 
doctrinaires,  he  went  to  Paris,  became 
Professor  of  Political  Economy,  and  in 
1845  was  sent  as  Ambassador  to  Rome. 
In  Rome  he  soon  became  a  poH'cr. 
Pius  IX.  became  Pontiff  in  1846  by  his 
influence.  Two  years  afterwards  the 
revolutionary  movement  came  to  a  head 
in  Piedmont,  and  he  threw  himself  into 
it  «ith  the  utmost  zeal.     And  then,  with 
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the  victori(?s  of  Ratielzky,  came  the  first 
check  in  what  had  hitherto  been  an  extra- 
onlinarily  successful  career.     P"or  a  while 
he  languished,  humiliated  and  neglected. 
Aftenvards,  beset  on  every  side,  both  Pope 
and  Quirinal  made  urgent  appeals  to  him 
for  help,  and   not  in  vain.     He  became 
Prime   Minister,  and  worked    assiduously 
to  secure  freedom  for  the  Roman  people 
and  peace  for  Italy.    Itut  on  Nov.  14,  1848, 
he  was    slabbed,   and    immediaieiy  after- 
wards Pius  IX.  had  to  seek  refuge  at  (laeta. 
Rossi  was  a  man 
M-hose  motives  ap- 
pear to  have  been 
ever  of  the  purest. 
He    was    stabbed 
by     an     unknown 
Roman,    probably 
from  purely  parti- 
san     motives. 
Doubtless  he  had 
incurred  theenmity 
of  many  in  liome 
by    his    efforts    to 
keep  out  the  House 
of    Savoy  and    to 
form  a  confedera- 
tion   of   Italian 
Princes    with    the 
Pope  as  President. 
Time    has   shown 
that  he   was   mis- 
taken—that  his 
iilea  was  wild  and 
impracticable,  and 
has  borne  out  the 


of 


th. 


who  regarded  the  union  under 
the  House  of  Savoy  as  the  only  manner 
in  which  freedom  for  Italy  might  be 
secured. 

Count  Capo  d'lstrias  came  of  a  family 
which,  though  it  had  been  since  the 
fourteenth  centurj-  settled  at  Corfu  [where 
he  was  bom  in  1 776),  originally  came  from 
the  Illyrian  town  of  Capo  d'Istria.  For 
some  time  he  held  a  high  position  in  the 
Ionian  Isles,  after  which  he  became  at- 
tached to  the  Russian  diplomatic  service. 
He  worked  strenuously  in  order  to  secure 
the  separation  uf  Greece  from  Turkey  ;  and 
in  i8i8,  the  year  of  (ireek  independence. 


he  was  elected  President  for  seven  lears 
of  the  newly  formed  Republic.      He  was 
not  to  see  out  the  term  of  his  appointment. 
Though  a  fairly  intelligent  and  prusciem 
man,  he  had  imbibed,  as  was  perhaps  only 
natural,  the  autocratic  ideas  which  have 
always  preyailed  in  Russia.     The  (jreeks, 
fresh  from  their  struggle  against  Turkish 
tyranny,  were  not  inclined  to  submit  to  a 
Russian  despotism.      The  new  President's 
severity    excited    great     discontent,     and 
ultimately  he  was  stabbed  in  a  church  at 
Nauplia    in     i8ji 
In    those    ever- 
seething 
of  South -E; 


fallen  by  ihe  hand 
of  the  assassin.  Of 
these  the  most  im- 
portant —  and  at 
the  same  time  thf 
most  recent — was 
Stambuloff,  who 
was  stabbed  and 
shot  at  Sofia  on 
July  15.  1895- 
Stambuloff.  the 
•'IHsmarck  of 
Bulgaria,"  was  a 
patriot  if  ever  there 
was  one.  He  was 
born  in  1855,  and 
so  hid  barely  ar- 
rived at  middle 
■HMO  t  w«  v,i,Kir„.         jjj.^    when     struck 

'^'*'*^'*'^'  down,  but  he  left 

his  mark  upon  his  country  and  upon  Europe. 
Educated  originally  for  the  Russian  Church. 
in  1875,  when  the  insurrection  broke  out  in 
BosniaandHerzegovina.he  became  a  Pulgar 
revolutionary,  and  served  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  Russian  army  during  the  Russo-Turkish 
war.  Afterwards  he  became  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Bulgaria,  and 
was  President  of  the  Sobranje  from  1 884  tn 
1886.  When  Prince  Alexander  abdicated. 
he  escorted  him  to  the  frontier,  anii. 
with  Karaveloff  and  :\Iutkeroff,  was  nomin- 
ated Regent,  He  was  ahvays  opposed  to 
the  interference  of  Russia  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  his  country,  and  his  aim  was  first 
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to  make  her  independent  of  the  Porte,  and 
ultimately  to  get  her  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  an  independent  European  State.    There 


I!  11  fortunately  seems  small  reason  to  lioubt 
that  it  was  this  atlPtude  which  brought 
about  his  death.  It  was  said  that  the 
attack  upon  him  was  the  outcome  of 
revenge  by  persons  for  grievances  they 
had  suffered  during  his  regime,  but 
this  explanation  hardly  tallies  with  the 
known  facts.  Prince  Ferdinand  may 
not  have  directly  been  responsible  for 
the  crime,  but  that  he  was  morally 
guilty  of  il  can  hardly  be  disputed.  After 
c|uitling  office  Stambuloff  was  not  allowe'l 
lo  leave  the  country,  and  he  seems  to  have 
Ruessed  what  was  to  be  his  fate,  for  only  a 
couple  of  months  previously  he  is  reported 
to  have  said,  when  discussing  the  future, 
"  I  shall  be  murdered."  The  feeling  that 
Prince  Ferdinand  countenanced  the  con- 
spiracy was  heightened  by  his  cdiniuct 
when  the  deed  was  done.  He  treated  the 
matter  almost  with  levity,  and  forbade  his 
"  faithful  servants  "  to  attend  the  funeral. 

Juan  Prim  was  a  man  of  considerable 
talent,  but  he  can  hardlv  be  said  to  have 
l>een  a  statesman  of  the  'first  oriler.  He 
was  born  at  Catalonia  in  1K14,  and  enter- 
ing the  army,  he  rose  rapiilly,  becoming 
General,  Marshal,  and  .Marijiiis.  In  politics 


he  took  the  Progressist  side  and  placed 
himself  in  active  opposition  to  Espartero. 
Having  been  at  the  head  of  the  unsuccess- 
ful insurrectionary  attempt  in  1866,  lie 
was  forced  to  tlee  his  country.  He  took 
refuge  first  in  England,  afterw'ards  in 
Brussels,  continuing  to  guide  the  move- 
ment which  ultimately  overthrew  Isabella 
in  1868.  He  then  returned  home,  and 
became  War  Minister  under  Serrano. 
Serrano,  however,  was  only  nominally 
head  of  the  Goveniment,  Prim  being 
practically  Dictator.  He  was  not  long  to 
remain  so.  Probably  with  the  idea  of  still 
keeping  affairs  under  his  own  control,  he 
secured  the  election  of  Amadeo — an  Italian 
Prince — as  King,  This  action  aroused 
even  many  of  his  own  party  to  anger, 
while  as  for  bis  opponents,  they  openly 
threatened  and  menaced  him.  The  upshot 
of  the  furore  was  that  he  was  shot  on 
Dec.  18,  1870.  as  he  was  leaving  the 
Cortes,  dying  from  the  wound  two  days 
later.  Concerning  his  assassin,  history  is 
not  very  positive.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is 
stated  that  the  assassin  was  a  member  of 


i  victim's  own  partv  ;  on  the  other,  that 
was  .-in  adherent  of  the  old  royal  line. 
I.ast   year,    within    the   space   of    little 
■re  than  a  fiirlnight.  two  statesmen   fell 
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by  the  hand  of  the  assassin.      On  Aug.  S  murder  of  a  statesman  for  no  other  reason 

Setior  Canovas  del  Castillo,  the  Spanish  than  a  mad  hatred  of  the  governing  classes 

Premier,  was  shot  at  the  baths  of  Santa  and    Government    itself.      Canovas    may 

Agueda;  on  the    25th   fell    Senor  Borda,  have  been  a  rather  tyrannous  and  dictatorial 

President   of    the    Republic    of   Uruguay,  statesman,   but  he  was    nothing  if  not  a 

Concerning  the  murder  of  the  latter  there  patriot,  and  all  that  he  did  was  the  c 


are  few   details 
of 


elate. 


The 


assassin  was  a 
young  officer  of 
the  Uruguaj'an 
army,    and     the 

spired  by  per- 
sonal hatred. 
The  President 
was  shot  while 
leaving  the 
cathedral  at 
Monte  Video, 
where  he  had 
attended  the 
religious     cere- 


nection  with  the 
national  fete, 
which  is  held  to 
commemorate 
the  recognition 
of  Uruguayan 
independence 
by  the  Treaty 
of  August  1818. 
A    la) 


[table 
scene  occurred 
after  the  com- 
mission    of    the  DON  JUAN  IE 

crime.       I  h  e  pREsroENT  of  the  s 

officers    present 

SL-em  to  have  lost  their  heads,  and 
in  a  moment  of  panic  ordered  their 
men  to  charge  the  crowd.  This  they 
<lid  with  fixed  bayonets,  with  the  result 
that  several  people  were  killed  and 
manv  wounded.  The  murder  of  the 
Spanish  Premier,  Senor  Canovas.  who 
was  shot  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  like 
the  assassination  of  Camot  three  years 
previously,   furnishes  an   instance  of  the 


of  his 
desire  to  serve 
the  best  inter- 
ests of  Spain. 
His  murder 
speaks  for  the 
growth  of  the 
Anarchist  move- 
ment  in  our 
midst.  Formerly, 
as  has  been 
already  said,  the 
murder  of  a 
statesman  was 
the  outcome  of 
personal     spile. 


>  I  i 


ical 


animosity,  or 
occasionally  of 
genuine  though 
mistaken 
patriotism ;  the 
blind  hatred  of 
asection  ofmal- 

laiy  ami  wonli- 
less  habits  are 
usually  respons- 
ible    for     their 


pov 


rty 


misery,     against 
lARTE  BciBDA,  poHticai      rultrs 

spuBLic  OF  URL-GCAV.  '"  general,  is  a 

growth  of  quiif 
recent  years.  Or  perhaps  it  might  be 
safer  to  say  that  only  in  recent  years 
has  it  taken  to  manifesting  itself  in 
the  form  of  unprovoked  violence  and 
outrage ;  for  aught  we  know,  it  may 
have  been  smouldering  in  silence  for 
generations  past.  In  any  case,  the  un- 
deniable e-tistence  and  manifestation  of  the 
fi'eling  are  not  one  of  the  least  remark- 
able features  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 


THE     END     OF    BLACK    DONAL. 


By  STANDISH   O'GRADY. 


WHAT  I  am  about  to  relate  [quoth 
my  friend  Ralph  Randon  in  one 
of  his  storj'-telling  moods]  took  place 
when  I  was  fourteen  years  old  and  home 
for  the  Christmas  holidays.  I  saw  a  sight 
then  which  will  remain  stamped  upon  my 
memorj'  with  all  the  clearness  of  visuality  as 
long  as  I  am  alive,  and  possibly  to  all  eternity, 
for  I  think  you  know  I  hold  with  those  who 
maintain  that  the  soul  forgets  nothing. 

On  the  morning  after  my  return  my 
father,  though  the  weather  was  wild  and 
threatening,  ordered  the  mare  and  trap  to 
the  hall  door  and  drove  off  towards  the 
hills,  taking  me  with  him.  I  did  not  know 
his  purpose  in  this  unseasonable  jaunt 
along  muddy  roads  and  under  dripping 
trees,  nor  did  I  ask  him.  I  knew  pretty 
well  why  he  took  me  with  him.  It  was  to 
question  me,  which  he  did  pretty  sharply 
too,  concerning  my  last  "  half.*' 

I  stood  much  in  awe  of  my  father  in 
those  days.  He  was  a  man,  if  ever  there 
were  such,  pf  a  strong  mind  in  a  strong 
body,  was  of  a  very  active  habit,  and  very 
masterful  and  imperative  in  all  his  ways. 
In  a  short  time,  for  the  long-legged  mare 
went  at  a  wild  rate,  we  entered  a  dismal- 
looking  glen  in  the  hills — dismal  even  in 
summer,  and  to-day  looking  its  dreariest 
and  worst. 

We  drew  up  before  a  cabin,  the  door  of 
which,  facing  the  roadway,  was  shut,  but 
from  the  interior  came  strains  of  a  con- 
certina rather  well  played.  I  followed  my 
father  round  the  house  to  the  other  door, 
which  was  open.  As  you  know,  they  keep 
doors  open  or  shut  according  to  the 
direction  from  which  the  wind  blows. 

Within  I  saw  a  very  big  man  sitting 
before  the  fire,  and  surrounded  bv  his 
family,  one  of  whom,  a  boy  of  my  own 
age,  was  playing  the  concertina. 


I  knew  him  at  once — his  name  was 
Donal  Du,  or  Black  Donal.  He  was  in  a 
sense  the  butcher  of  the  country-side,  and 
used  to  appear  at  **  The  Beeches  " — our 
place — every  Christmas,  as  long  as  I  can 
remember.  It  was  his  annual  function  to 
kill  our  Christmas  pig.  This  year,  how- 
ever, he  had  refused  to  come,  and  had 
even  sworn  at  my  father's  messenger. 

As  we  entered,  I  saw  his  wife  sitting 
beside  him,  with  hsr  hand  on  his  knee ;  a 
grown-up  daughter  stood  behind  his  chair. 
He  sat  with  his  head  drooped  between  his 
hands,  while  his  whole  attitude  suggested 
grief  and  despondency.  When  he  heard  my 
father's  voice  raised  in  sharp  interrogation 
and  rebuke,  he  stood  up.  I  have  seldom 
seen  a  bigger  man.  As  he  rose  to  his  full 
height,  I  thought  he  would  put  his  head 
through  the  roof  of  the  little  cabin.  **  Mr. 
Randon,  Sir,"  he  said  ;  and  with  a  certain 
natural  dignity,  **  it  *s  meself  that  was 
sorr}'  to  disappoint  a  gentleman,  more 
especial  a  gentleman  who  has  stood  me 
friend  more  nor  once  nor  twice.  Sure  I 
was  not  right  at  all  when  the  gossoon  cem 
to  me  last  night.  I  '11  tell  you  all  about 
it,  Sir.  Ere  yesterday  I  was  coming  up  out 
of  Dunkelly,  and  'twas  nightfall,  and  my 
mind  running  on  all  the  fine  killing  jobs  I 
had  on  this  Christmas,  with  you,  Sir,  and 
with  the  neighbours,  and  I,  all  the  lime, 
singing  or  joking  and  as  pleasant  as  you 
please.  Well,  Sir,  I  cem  to  the  bend  of 
the  road  at  the  mouth  of  the  glen.  There 's 
cunnockawn  [small  hillock]  there,  and  a 
ring  of  crag-hazels  around  it,  and  the  same 
is  the  lonesomest  part  of  the  whole  road. 

**  And  though  I  used  to  be  hearing 
stories  about  that  cunnockawn  all  my  life, 
being  bom  and  bred  here,  and  me  father 
before  me,  sorra  the  unlucky  thing  I  ever 
seen  or  beared  there   afore  this,  man  or 
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dusk.  The  Christmas  pig  in  the  meantime 
had  been  slain,  scalded,  etc.,  and  was  now 
hanging  uj)  in  one  of  the  outhouses  tied 
with  cords  by  the  hind  legs  to  a  rafter. 
As  1  passed  through  the  kitchen  I  saw 
Donal  eating  a  plain  supper  of  bread-and- 
butt_T  and  tea,  or  rather  drinking  (ea,  for, 
as  the  good-natured  housekeeper  told  me 
afterwards,  "a  lark  would  eat  more,  and 
he  was  mighty  queer  and  wild-looking 
besides."  Afterwards  he  sat  by  the  fire 
for  a  long  while,  silent,  and  not  even 
nmoking,  and  went  away  without  taking 
leave  of  anyone.  Of  our  outsiders,  he  was 
the  last  to  leave  the  yard.  1  went  to  beil 
at  nine,  and  a  little  before  ten  heard  my 
father  shut  the  great  folding-doors  of  the 
yard  gate  and  shoot  the  bar  across  them, 
muttering  to  himself  as  he 
did  so. 

As  for  me,  I  lay  sleep- 
less —  sleepless    and    ex- 
pectant  too.      I   felt  that 
something   »'as    about   to 
happen.        I     heard     ten 
strike   and    the    house- 
hold going  to  bed.     I 
heard  eleven  strike,  and 
twelve,  and  siill  listened 
to  the  mysterious  noises 
with    which   the    night 
and  silence  are  alwaj-s 
thronged. 

It  might  have  been  a 
quarter  to  one  when  I 
heard  a  violent  knock- 
ing at  the  gale  and  a  voice 
calling.      1  don't  think  I 
mentioned    that    my  bed- 
room window  looked  into 
the  yard.      I  alone  heard 
the     knocking     and     the 


boy  who  in  the  morning  had  been  play- 
ing the  concertina. 

"  Is  my  father  here,"  he  said. 

"No,"  I  replied,  "he  left  this  at  nine. 
Did  he  not  return  ?  " 

"  No,  Sir  ;  and  I  'm  in  dread  something 
has  happened  him.  .  Was  he  drunk,  Sir  ?  " 

"  No  ;  he  drank  nothing  at  all  here." 

I  hastened  back  into  the  house  and 
awoke  my  father.  As  soon  as  he  kvas 
sufficiently  awake  to  comprehend  my 
tidings  I  ran  back  to  Mike. 

"  He  has  probably  fallen  down  in  a  fit," 
I  said,  "and  is  somewhere  by  the  road- 
side. I.et  us  search  along  the  gripes  and 
ditches.  Vou  keep  one  side  of  ihc  road 
and  I  will  keep  the  other." 

So  W'C  went  till  we  came  to  a  shallow 


1    drissed    quickly   and 

went  down  and  out.  pass- 

ing through   the    kilchen 

and  a  long  scullery,  and 

■■IS   IIV    HTHFft    HVR1-"    HE    SMI, 

so  by  the  back  door  into 

the   yard.     The    moon    wa 

s  almost   over- 

ford    about    a    quarter    of   a    mile    from 

head     and     floundering    v 

lildly     through 

the  house.     Vehicles  and   horses  crossed 

fleecy  and  scunying  clouii 

Is.     I  unbarred 

here  through  the  shallows,  pedestrians  by 

and      opened      the    foldin 

g- doors     and 

a   rude  causcwaj'   of  stepping-stones.      I 

found  there  Donal's  eldest 

son  Jlike.  the 

noticed  something    black  pre- 
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baste,  woman  or  divil.     I  wasn't  wan  little 

bit  frettened  be  raisiin  of  the  place,  for  me 

spirits  were  extra  usual  high  and  I  was  as 

bouhi  as   a  lion.   Sir.     1  seen  something 

come  out  of  the 

cunnociau'ii  and 

make    toHartIs 

me.      Sajs  I  to 

it,  'Fai.\,you"rc 

the     quarest 

start  of  a  baste 

I  ever  set  eye 

on.'      It    was 

only    a    pig, 

yo;ir      honour, 

but  bigger  nor 


thin  and  leggv 
you'd  think  she 
was  a  grcy- 
liound.  She 
was  white  as 
dialk,  too.  and 
sanic  as  if  she 
was  d  e  a  d, 
scalded,  and 
red,     only 


like 


lals 


was  somelhing  like  a  crown  on  her,  and 
all  aroimd  and  about  her  there  was  a  light ; 
and  now  it  was  that  I   was  frettened    in 

"Sir,  she  stood  right  over  me  out  on 
the  road,  and  says  she  to  mo,  as  plain  as 
I'm  sjiaking  to  jou  now.  Sir — '  Donal 
Dn,'  savs  she,  "  I  'm  the  queen  of  the  pigs. 
I  'm  come  out  of  the  country  where  the 
dead  live  for  to  give  you  fair  warning  that 
if  you  don't  stop  this  practice  of  killing  my 
piMiple,  who  are  the  knowingi-st  and  the 
most  like  Christians  of  ull  bastes,  your  end 
will  come  <]uick  and  sudden,  and  till  the 
Day  of  Judgment  you  'II  never  lack  a  dead 
jiig  to  be  Mailing  on  you  and  haunting 
you.  whelher  you're  awake  or  asleep,  and 
whelher  yiiu  're  alive  or  dead  ! '  -\nd  with 
that  she  turns  and  goi-s  again  into  the  fort. 

■■  An.l  liow  I  c-m  home  after  that.  Sir,  I 


■'  I'.kii 


.■d   1 


■  father. 


stamping  with  his  foot.  "  It  was  all  driut. 
man.  'I'on  much  whisky,  and  that  t'>3d. 
'Twas  all  drink  and  a  disordered  imagina- 
tion. Don't  be  a  fool ;  knock  off  drink  and 
don't  knock  off 
an      honest 

Everyone  can 
sec  spirits  if  he 
drinks  spirits 
enough.  .\nd 
now  on  with 
vour  coat,  and 
I'll    drive    you 

Beeches.'  The 
scalding -water 
is  bubbling  in 
the  boiler  and 
the  pig  in  the 
pen,  and  every- 
thing readv." 

11  V  father 
spoke  as  if 
opposition  to 
his  will  was 
quite  out  of 
the  (juestion. 
Said      Donal 

JOKINU   AN.   AS   PL.AS..N.  slowlv.  "  I'll  gO 

''"■*'^-  with 'you.    Sir. 

]\laybc  'twas  only  a  fancy  or  a  drame,  :is 
they  do  keep  telling  me ;  only  I  seen  her 
so  plain,  and  the  eyes  of  her  1  " 

\\'e  dro\e  home  rapidly,  with  Black 
Donal  behind  weighing  down  the  trap. 
The  boy  who  came  with  us  had  to  walk. 

I  confess  I  was  much  affected  by  Donal's 
tale.  The  stransje  beast  and  the  strange 
colloquy,  the  earnestness,  simjilicity,  and 
sincerity  of  his  manner,  and  the  menace 
about  the  Day  of  Judgment  and  the  haunt- 
ing by  a  dead  pig,  filled  me  with  a  horrur 
which  I  could  not  shake  away. 

We  passed  "the  f<)rt"  on  the  way  home. 
"  Sod  and  rod,  Donal,"  said  my  father. 
pointing  lo  it  with  his  whip  as  we  passed  ; 
'■'  nothing  else  in  ibe  world  !  " 

"  No.  Sir."  said  Donal. 

It  was  only  a  little  hill  overgrown  with 
hazi-'ls,  and  in  no  way  lonspicuous. 

When  we  reached  home  I  went  off  by 
m^si-lf  shooting,  and    did  not  return   till 
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dusk.  The  Christmas  pig  in  the  meantime 
had  bctrn  slain,  scalded,  etc.,  and  was  now 
hanging  up  in  one  of  the  outhouses  tied 
with  cords  bj'  the  hind  legs  to  a  rafter. 
As  I  passed  through  the  kitchen  I  saw 
Donal  eating  a  plain  supper  of  bread-and- 
butt;r&nd  lea,  or  rather  drinking  tea,  for, 
as  the  good-natured  housekeeper  told  me 
afterwards,  "  a  lark  would  eat  more,  and 
he  was  mighty  queer  and  wild-looking 
besides."  Afterwards  he  sat  by  the  lire 
for  a  long  uhile,  silent,  and  not  even 
smoking,  and  went  away  without  taking 
leave  of  anyone.  Of  our  outsiders,  he  was 
the  last  to  leave  the  yard.  1  went  to  bed 
at  nine,  ami  a  little  before  ten  heard  my 
father  shut  the  great  fokiing-doors  of  the 
yard  gate  and  shoot  the  bar  across  them, 
muttering  to  himself  as  he 
did  so. 

As  for  me,  I  lay  sleeji- 
less  —  sleepless    and    ex- 
pectant  too,      I   felt  that 
something   was    about   to 
happen.        I    heard    ten 
strike  and    the   house- 
hold going  to   bed.     I 
heard  eleven  strike,  and 
twelve,  and  still  listened 
to  the  mysterious  noises 
with    which    the    night 
and  silence  are  alwa}-s 
Mironged. 

It  might  have  been  a 
quarter  to  one  when  I 
heard  a  violent  knock- 
ing at  the  gale  and  a  voice 
calling.      I  don't  think  I 
mentioned    that   my  bed- 
room window  looked  into 
the  yard.      I  alone  heard 
the     knocking     ami     the 

'l    dressed    quickly   and 


boy  who  in  the  morning  had  been  play- 
ing the  concertina. 

"  Is  my  father  here,"  he  said. 

"No,"  I  replied,  "he  left  this  at  nine. 
Did  he  not  return  ? " 

"  No,  Sir  ;  and  I  'm  in  dread  something 
has  happened  him.  .Was  he  drunk,  Sie?" 

"  No  ;  he  drank  nothing  at  all  here." 

I  hastened  back  into  the  house  and 
awoke  my  father.  As  soon  as  he  "as 
sufficiently  awake  to  comprehend  my 
tidings  I  ran  back  to  JMike. 

"  He  has  probably  fallen  down  in  a  fit," 
1  said,  "and  is  somewhere  by  the  road- 
side. Let  us  search  along  the  gripes  and 
ditches.  Vou  keep  one  side  of  the  road 
and  I  will  keep  the  other." 

So  we  went  till  we  came  to  a  shallmv 


went  down  and  out.  pass- 

ing through   the    kitchen 

and  a  long  scullery,  and 

■MS   UV    FATHER   HfRI---'"    HK   SIH) 

so  by  the  back  door  into 

the   yard.     The   muon    was  almost    over- 

ford   about    a    quarter   of   a    mile    from 

head     and     floundering    wildly     through 

the  house.     Vehicles  and  horses  crossed 

fleecy  and  scurrying  clouds.     I  unbarred 

here  through  the  shallows,  pedestrians  by 

and      opened      the    folding  -  doors     and 

a   rmie  causeway   of  stepping-stones.      I 

found  there  Donal's  eldest  son  Mike,  the 

noticed  something    black  pressed  by  the 
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force  of  the  current  between  two  stepping- 
stones  which  were  close  together.  It  was 
a  man*s  hat.  !Mike  at  once  recognised  it 
as  his  father's,  and  began  to  cry  out  and 
lament,  saying  that  his  father  was  drowned. 

"That  is  impossible,"  I  said;  "at  all 
events  here.  If  he  '^drowned  it  must  be 
up  stream.  The  water  here  is  not  deep 
enough  to  drown  a  rabbit.  Your  father's 
hat  has  come  down  stream." 

I  hastened  up  the  right  bank  of  the 
stream,  followed  by  poor  Mike,  who  was 
weeping,  and  talked  and  lamented  cease- 
lessly. 

"  Sure  you  heard  what  he  said  yourself," 
he  cried ;  "  that  his  end  would  come 
sudden,  and  he  to  be  haunted  in  that  way 
till  the  Day  of  Judgment." 

I  did  not  answer  him,  but  continued  to 
examine  the  stream  carefully  as  we  went. 

At  a  point  about  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  ford,  as  we  emerged  out  of  a  clump  of 
willows  at  the  bend  of  the  river,  Mike 
clutched  me  by  the  arm,  whispering, 
"Glory  to  God!     What  is  that?" 

But  I  had  seen  it  too.  Eastward  about 
a  stone's  throw,  in  the  midst  of  a  dark  pool 
of  the  stream,  I  saw  Donal  Du  standing 
upright  and  perfectly  still,  with  the  moon- 
light shining  on  his  white,  upturned  face. 
And  yet  I  did  not  first  see  him,  but  the 
phantom  with  whose  never-ending  per- 
secution he  had  been  menaced  in  that 
visionary  colloquy  at  "  the  fort."  I  saw 
both  as  clearly  as  I  see  you  now.  Over 
the  man  where  he  stood,  and  as  if  it  had 
swooped  upon  him  from  above,  was  a  great 
white  pig,  and,  like  the  man,  perfectly 
still.  The  brute's  left  cheek  was  pressed 
against  the  man's  right,  and  his  two  fore- 
feet reached  down  over  his  shoulders 
caressingly,  while  the  eyes  of  the  latter, 
protruding  in  a  fixed  agony  of  terror,  were 
turned  to  the  heavens  as  in  a  piteous 
api)eal.  The  two,  victim  and  persecutor, 
the  haunter  and  the  haunted,  were  still  as 
carved  marble. 

PLxtreme  terror  is,  as  I  now  know,  a 
silent  passion.  I  stood  rooted  and  staring 
for  many  seconds  before  my  limbs  would 
obey  my  will.  Then,  without  a  word  or 
cry,  I  turned  and  fled.  Mike  had  left  me. 
I  c(juld  hear  the  quick  patter  of  his  bare 


feet  as  he  ran  across  the  level  field  bevond 
the  willows. 

I  remember  falling  and  rising  many 
times,  but  nothing  clearly  till  I  broke  into 
my  father's  kitchen,  where  he  and  some 
half-dozen  of  his  men  were  assembled. 

When  I  had  sufficiently  recovered  to  be 
able  to  tell  what  I  had  seen,  my  father 
pronounced  me  to  be  "a  superstitious 
young  fool,"  and  as  none  of  the  men  would 
accompany  him,  set  off  by  himself  for  the 
scene  of  the  apparition. 

In  less  than  half-an-hour  he  returned, 
looking  very  grave  and  stem. 

"  Men,"  he  said,  "  come  with  me  at 
once  to  bring  in  the  body  of  Donal  Du. 
He 's  in  the  river — dead  ;  choked  and 
strangled  at  the  Drohid- na-Clia.  It's  a 
bad  business  ever}'  way.  Come,  you  fools, 
and  don't  stand  there  gaping.  He's  no 
more  a  ghost  than  I  am  myself.  He  was 
stealing  away  the  pig  which  he  killed  for 
me  to-day.  Crossing  the  plank  bridge  he 
slipped  and  fell.  The  pig  fell  on  one  side 
of  the  plank  and  he  on  the  other.  He 
stands  there  in  the  middle  of  the  Meeluch, 
choked,  with  the  pig  over  him,  the  extender 
at  his  throat  and  his  face  to  the  stars ;  and 
I  would  to  God  every  thief  could  see  him 
as  he  is  to-night." 

I  accompanied  the  party  which  now  set 
out,  headed  by  my  father,  and  witnessed 
again  as  a  frightful  rustic  tragedy  of  death 
what  as  an  imagined  apparition  had  so 
recently  all  but  driven  me  mad  with  terror. 
The  plank  from  which  he  had  fallen  was 
of  bog-oak,  and  of  the  same  hue  as  the 
pool.  So,  though  the  moonlight  was  so 
clear,  neither  Mike  nor  myself  had  noticed 
it.  Also,  no  doubt,  our  attention  was  fixed 
and  concentrated  on  the  two  frightful 
forms. 

"  But,  Ralph,"  said  I,  interrupting  the 
narrator,  "  I  don't  understand,  even  with 
the  assistance  of  your  father's  explanation, 
how  the  man  came  to  be  strangled.  When 
he  slipped  on  the  plank  he  and  his  burden 
would  both  fall  apart  into  the  pool.  Would 
they  not  ?  " 

"A  fair  question,"  replied  Ralph.  ••  You 
must  know  that  what  my  father  called  the 
extender   is   a   strong   wooden    peg   with 
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sharpened  ends,  used  by  butchers  in  order 
to  keep  apart  the  ripped  sides  of  a  slain 
and  disembowelled  animal,  and  fixed 
between  the  shoulders  under  the  throat. 

"  Donal  carried  the  pig  on  his  back 
lengthwise,  and  his  own  head  inside  the 
timber  peg.  The  peg  would  then  be  at 
his  throat,  but  not  pressing  against  it,  for 
he  would  hold  it  away  with  his  hands  from 


father's  notion  that  poor  Donal  intended 
to  steal  the  pig.  I  felt  perfectly  convinced 
that  he  was  no  thief,  and  also  that  what 
seemed  to  be  theft  was  in  some  way 
an  outcome  or  resultant  of  his  vision. 
There  was  a  pathway  here  leading  to 
the  plank  bridge  from  '  The  ]!eeches,' 
and  which,  half  a  mile  further  on, 
passed  by  an  old  and  disused  churchyard. 


B   MAN   WHBRE   H 


actual  contact.  Donal,  however,  used  but 
one  hand  for  that  purpose.  When  he 
slipped  and  fell,  his  hand  relaxed  its 
hold  ;  and  as  he  fell  on  one  side  of  the 
plank  and  the  greater  portion  of  the 
weight  of  the  animal  on  the  other,  the 
poor  fellow  was  quickly  done  to  death." 
"  Why  did  you  say  that  he  used  but  one 

"  Because    I    rcJLCi^^^d    altogether    my 


1  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  Hlack 
Donal,  in  his  drink  -  disordered  brain, 
hoped  to  placate  the  mystic  queen  of  the 
pigs  and  make  amends  to  his  recently 
slaughtered  victim  by  according  to  it  a 
Christian  burial.  I  was  so  certain  of  this 
that  a  few  days  after,  hearing  one  of  the 
workmen  complain  of  the  loss  of  a  spade, 
I  searched  the  bed  of  the  stream  below 
the  plank  bridge  and  found  it." 


THE    FAIRV    LAKE. 


BENJAMIN  BRIGGS  is  about  sixty. 
He  is  so  broad  that  he  looks  shorter 
than  he  really  is,  and  that  is  not  some- 
thing under  five  feet.  His  figure  is  not 
unlike  that  which  the  enchanted  Santa 
Claus  of  our  childhood  was  thought  to 
possess,  but  his  face  is  much  more  like 
the  character,  for  its  most  striking  feature 
is  the  fine  bushy  growth  of  beard  and 
whiskers — now  almost  white. 

What  of  his  cheeks  is  not  obscured  by 
hirsute  encroachnnent  shows  that  colour 
which,  seen  in  a  man  of  advanced  years, 
speaks  of  present  good  health  and  humour, 
and  of  a  fairly  regular  past,  a  good  part  of 
which  must  have  been  spent  in  the  open, 
as  the  rosy  streaks  on  a  pippin  at  Christ- 
mas show  as  a  legacy  from  the  summer 
sunshine. 

He  is  a  plumber,  and  it  was  only  in  this, 
his  business  capacity,  that  1  knew  him  till 
the  other  day,  when  1  brought  him  into 
my  study ;  but  after  he  had  left  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  is  a  man  of  other 
parts,  and  these  of  no  little  interest. 

It  happened  this  way.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  room  had  a  slight  but  unmistakable 
taint  of  gas,  and  I  had  brought  Benjamin 
Briggs  to  locate  the  leak. 
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remarked, 

"No,  I  ain't;  and  what's  more,  I'm 
right,  for  the  fact  is  you  druv  a  nail 
through  the  pipe  that  runs  down  in  the 
plaster.  Why,  bless  yer,  Sir,  I  oughter 
know  the  difference  between  the  smell  of 
a  fos  and  gas,  if  any  man  does." 

I  have  always  found  plumbers  adepts  at 
discursive  gossip,  by  which  one  can  alone 
account  for  the  number  of  hours  spent  on 
a  job,  as  shown  in  their  bills. 

As  this  leak  had  been  so  speedily 
spotted  by  Briggs,  I  reflected  that,  as  in 
any  case  I  should  have  to  pay  for  at  least 
one  hour's  time,  I  might  without  loss  to 
myself  satisfy  his  apparent  desire  to 
indulge  ill  this  tendency  of  his  calling. 

"  Why  should  you  know  so  well  a  fox's 
scent .- " 

"  Because  I  kep'  'em  for  a  good  many 
years.  What  for  -■*  W'hy,  because  I  liked 
'em  for  one  thing,  and  mostly  because  they 
paid  me.  I  had  an  old  vixen  once  what 
paid  me  better  than  any  sow  and  her  pigs 
would  have  done." 

^ly  face,  I  suppose,  showed  surprise  and 
curiosity,  and  1  almost  fear  incredulity,  for. 
old  Briggs  forthwith  proceeded  to  verify 
his  statement.  WTienever  he  stopped  for 
a  moment  a  question  from  me  was  quite 
sufficient  to  start  him  well  again. 
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**  The  first  I  ever  kep'  and  the  last  I 
parted  with  was  that  old  vixen — we  called 
her  *  Dinah.*  I  've  had  other  old  *uns, 
and  got  *em  pretty  quiet ;  I  Ve  took  to  wild 
cubs,  some  of  'em  so  young  as  they  never 
knew  no  mother,  as  you  may  say,  and 
reared  *em,  but  none  on  'em,  not  even 
Dinah's  own  whelps,  were  so  tame  as  her. 

**  A  friend  of  mine  caught  her  in  a  trap 
and  gave  her  me.  Her  front  leg  was 
broke,  and  when  I  got  her  home  I  set  it ; 
but,  bless  yer,  she  soon  had  the  bandages 
off.  Then  I  put  a  thick  splint  of  bark  on, 
and  wrapped  it  well  round  with  copper 
wire,  which  she  couldn't  bite  through. 
Her  licked  it  a  lot,  and  the  wire  went 
green,  and  I  was  afraid  she  'd  get  poisoned, 
but  she  didn't ;  and  when  I  took  it  off  the 
bone  had  healed  as  nice  as  you  could  wish 
for.  I  can't  help  thinking  as  how  the 
animal  was  thankful,  after  all,  for  what  I  'd 
done  for  her,  her  was  so  very  quiet  with  us 
she  knew. 

**  I  used  to  like  Sunday  afternoon,  when 
the  boys  had  gone  to  the  school,  and  me 
and  my  missus  was  a-sittin'  readin',  to 
loose  Dinah  in  the  room.  She  would 
enjoy  it !  It  was  as  good  as  a  play  to  see 
her  roll  and  hear  her  chatter  and  squeal. 
She'd  jump  on  the  chairs  and  sofy,  and 
even  the  table  ;  her  'd  poke  her  nose  into 
everything  there  was  in  the  room  ;  her  was 
as  inquisitive  as  any  monkey.  I  used  to 
put  a  sweet  in  my  side  pocket :  I  'd  only 
got  to  put  my  hand  to  it  so  and  say 
*  Dinah,'  and  her  had  her  nose  in  and 
the  sweet  out  in  no  time. 

"Tame  foxes  be  always  ticklish  things 
for  strangers  to  handle ;  not  but  what 
I  believe  if  they  saw  fresh  people 
every  day  they  would  soon  get  used  to 
it,  like  a  dog  does  ;  but  I  always  found  'em 
iTy  to  hide  from  anyone  as  they  didn't 
know,  especially  if  he  moved  ;  but  if  he 
kep'  quiet,  as  like  as  not  they  'd  look  out 
as  if  for  curiosity. 

"  And  it 's  not  so  hard  as  vou  'd  think  to 
tame  in  a  way  an  old  *un  as  tries  to  be 
nasty.  My  son  Harry  could  do  it :  he 's 
pretty  quick  with  his  *  dubs,'  you  see,  and 
when  it  snapped  at  him  he  would  catch  it 
a  smack.  After  it  had  had  a  bit  of  boxing 
pretty  rejc:ularly,  the  animal  seemed  to  get 


tired  of  his  game  of  trying  to  bite.  But  I 
must  say  I  never  cared  to  train 'em  that 
way  myself.  I  've  been  bitten,  and  I  don't 
want  any  more  of  it. 

**  One  night,  the  back  end  of  the  finst 
winter  we  had  Dinah,  my  wife  and  me 
heard  an  awful  noise  —  it  seemed  an 
inoffensive  moan  or  cry,  and  sounded  for 
all  the  world  as  though  a  woman  had  been 
stabbed.  We  thought  for  sure  some 
murder  had  been  committed,  as  you  never 
would  have  believed  that  a  vixen  could 
have  made  such  an  unkid  noise,  for  we 
found  out  as  it  was  her,  though  you  could 
hardly  tell  when  only  a  few  yards  off,  she 
made  it  so  innardly.  It  was  very  unplea- 
sant, for  the  neighbours  complained,  so 
that  I  went  and  saw  my  friend  Jack 
Thome,  as  give  her  me.  He  told  me  to 
have  a  strong  collar  and  chain,  and  bring 
her  up  to  his  place,  which  was  in  the 
country,  far  from  any  other  house.  I  took 
her,  and  Jack  staked  her  chain  at  the 
bottom  of  the  orchard,  where  she  soon 
scratched  an  earth  for  herself. 

"  I  had  her  back  when  her  got  quiet 
again,  and  in  a  few  weeks  I  noticed  there 
was  going  to  be  a  family,  and  sure  enough, 
soon  seven  cubs  was  bom.  That  was  the 
biggest  lot  I  ever  did  have — she  never  had 
less  than  four  in  each  litter,  and  her  had 
altogether  five  while  I  had  her. 

**  As  the  winter  came  on,  I  did  not  have 
much  difficulty  in  selling  'em  pretty  well, 
so  next  spring  I  thinks  to  myself  I  '11  go 
a  bit  further  into  this  'ere  business.  I 
told  Jack  Thorne  what  I  was  about,  and 
knew  he  could  help  me,  for  there  ain't 
much  what  moves  in  the  open  as  he  don't 
know  on,  and,  you  see,  part  of  his  job  is 
to  look  after  the  rabbits,  so  he  ain't  got 
no  'casion  to  love  foxes  ;  and  as  the  hunt 
don't  come  over  that  land  much,  he 
hadn't  got  no  particular  orders  for  pre- 
serving 'em. 

**  Jack  looked  at  me  with  one  eye  and 
says,  *  Come  over  to-morrer  night  and 
I  *11  try  to  oblige  yer.  And  next  evening 
I  went,  and  I  found  there  was  also  a 
blacksmith  that  wanted  to  come  along  to 
see  the  sport,  for  Jack  had  let  him  know 
the  'op  we  was  on. 

** '  \Vc  '11  go  to  a  bury  at  the  back  o'  the 
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farm  by  the  big  oak ;  I  'm  most  sure  as 
there 's  a  Htter  there  now,  and  they  are 
pretty  sure  to  come  out  to  play  at  owl- 
light,'  says  Jack.  On  the  way  he  stopped 
at  a  place  in  the  hedge  and  put  his  hand 
in  and  brought  some  young  blackbirds 
out  of  a  nest  and  put  them  in  his  pocket. 
When  we  got  to  the  place  Jack  set  nooses 


wires.  Suddenly  we  heard  a  cry,  like  the 
squawk  or  squeal  of  a  child,  and  in  thev 
all  ran  in  no  time.  It  was  the  old  vixen, 
who  had  scented  us  more  than  a  Held  away 
and  was  warning  'em  to  keep  inside,  but 
it  just  helped  us,  for  two  of  'cm  ran  into 
the  nooses. 

"  We  all  shd  down  the  tree,     jack  and 
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over  most  of  the  runs,  and  then  chucked 
the  young  birds  down  on  the  ground. 

"  We  climbed  the  tree  and  watched,  for 
Jack  said  they  would  never  think  of  look- 
ing up,  and  the  wind  was  the  wrong  way 
for  them  to  scent  us.  He  was  quite  right, 
for  after  the  birds  had  chirped  a  bit,  we 
saw  a  little  head  poked  out,  and  soon  out 
came  five  cubs.  They  played  about  with 
them  birds,  but  none  of  'em  went  into  the 


I  to  get  them  out,  but  the  blacksmith, 
after  hearing  that  cry  of  the  old  'un,  said 
he  "d  '  had  enough  of  the  devil's  work,' 
and  made  off  home,  and  it's  no  use  for 
me  to  say  as  I  wasn't  frightened  myself. 
for  I  was,  but  1  wam't  goin'  to  let  on.  Of 
course,  it  was  no  use  staying  longer,  or, 
for  that  matter,  coming  again,  for  Jack 
knew  as  the  vixen  would  be  sure  to  carr)- 
off  the  rest  of  'em  in  the  night.    They  bo 
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very  suspicious  and  careful  with  their  cubs, 
and  never  let  *em  be  long  at  one  place  at 
any  time. 

**  I  had  several  lots  afterwards  from 
Jack.  He  sent  me  word  one  day  the  next 
spring  to  come  up  to  bring  back  after  dark 
a  vixen  he  'd  caught  in  a  trap,  and  when  I 
went  he  told  me  to  come  again  next  night, 
as  he  hoped  to  have  the  cubs  before 
momin' ;  and  he  had.  You  see.  Sir,  if  you 
happen  to  know  where  they  're  most  likely 
to  be  lying,  if  you  catch  the  mother  and 
bait  traps  for  the  whelps,  they  *re  sure  to 
come,  because  they  're  so  hungry,  and  Jack 
used  to  clog  the  teeth  of  the  traps  by 
wrapping  wool  round.  I  was  done  though 
in  thinking  as  the  vixen  would  be  able  to 
rear  'em,  for  her  died  before  I  brought 
*em  home — maybe  her  fretted,  but  I  reckon 
it  was  most  likely  milk-fever  what  killed 
her. 

"  How  did  I  feed  'em  ?  Well,  when 
they  was  very  young,  and  I  've  had  'em 
blind,  for  they  don't  see  till  about  ten  days 
old,  I  used  to  feed  'em  same  as  they  used 
to  babies  not  so  very  long  ago — give  'em 
milk  from  a  bottle  through  a  quill  in  the 
cork.  The  first  lot  I  reared  didn't  do  no 
good  on  it,  for  they  all  turned  out  wrong 
in  their  jints.  I  oughter  given  them  some 
lime-water,  you  see,  Sir,  to  have  kep'  off 
them  rickets,  and  make  bone;  I  always 
did  with  those  I  reared  afterwards. 

"  When  they  was  grown  up  I  fed  'em 
same  as  a  cat  or  a  dog,  any  scraps  we  had ; 
if  we  ourselves  had  a  leg  o'  mutton  we 
never  grudged  'em  the  foot,  and  the  'air 
was  good  for  'em )  in  fact,  I  reckon  as  how 
they  be  half  dog  and  half  cat,  and  fed  'em 
accordingly. 

•*Ah,  they  be  hartful,  I  can  tell  yer. 
I  've  often  watched  'em  hide  a  scrap  and 
then  try  if  they  can  smell  it,  and  not  seem 
satisfied,  but  get  it  up  and  go  through  the 
same  performance  times  out  of  number ; 
and  I  *ve  seen  'em  scrat  over  their  foot- 
marks as  they  back  away  from  the  place." 

*•  I  can  believe  that,"  I  remarked,  and 
told  Briggs  how  it  had  been  recorded  that 
a  fox,  chained  up  in  a  yard,  being  unable 
to  bur)'  its  prospective  Iwnne  bouche,  had 
been  seen  to  cover  it  with  his  chain  and  to 
retire  to  his  kennel,   with  the  result   we 


should  foresee,  but  the  fox  did  not,  and 
only  became  aware  of  when  he  lay  down 
and  turned  to  survey  with  complaisance 
his  caches  the  repeated  rearrangement  of 
which  gave  him  considerable  mental  and 
physical  exercise,  no  doubt  beneficial, 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  with  no  ultimate 
satisfaction. 

**  Did  yer  ever  see  very  young  cubs.  Sir  ? 
No  1  Well,  they  be  funny-looking  things 
when  they  be  young — seem  to  be  no  sort  of 
colour  much  till  they  're  pretty  big.  What 
they  most  of  all  reminded  me  of  was  young 
bears,  though  for  that  matter  I  never  did 
jsee  a  young  bear.  But  when  they  're  about 
three  months  old  'tis  the  prettiest  sight 
yer'd  see  in  yer  life  to  see  'em  at  play — 
and  ai'nW  they  full  of  it ! 

**But  it's  tiresome  to  see  'em  for  ever- 
lasting walking  back  and  fro,  back  and 
fro,  a  habit  they  always  have  for  about 
twelve  months  after  they  've  been  caught. 

**  And  they  're  risky  things  to  keep,  too, 
for  they  have  a  wonderful  knack  of  getting 
loose  sometimes,  however  careful  you  be, 
and  it  ain't  pleasant  to  find  when  you  get 
up  some  mornin'  as  one's  got  into  yer 
pen  of  prize  game-fowl,  as  I  have.  For 
he  don't  just  take  one  and  eat  it,  but  kills 
the  whole  lot  and  buries  them  separately, 
covering  them  well  over.  One  thing 
about  it  was,  when  I  had  'em  all  chained 
up  the  yard,  I  never  had  no  fear  of  anyone 
else  taking  my  fowls.  I  don't  know  that 
they  would  have  gone  for  a  stranger  in 
the  dark,  but  I  did  know  as  there  wam't 
many  about  as  would  care  to  risk  it.  Fact 
is.  Sir,  wx  know  as  their  smell  is  keen,  but 
my  belief  is  they  can  see  in  the  dark 
almost  as  well  as  a  cat,  and  I'm  sure 
they're  as  quick  as  a  dog  at  hearing. 
Why,  where  I  kep'  'em  was  almost  fifty 
yards  from  the  house,  «uid  yet  they'd 
know  when  strangers  was  let  in  at  the 
street  door.  You  wouldn't  see  'em  prick 
up  their  ears  same  as  a  dog — ^no,  they  'd 
put  their  heads  down  to  listen,  laying  their 
ears  out  like  two  horns,  and  then  turn  into 
their  boxes. 

"  Well,  prices  differed.  Sir.  The  best 
cub  I  ever  had  was  one  out  of  Dinah's 
last  litter.  He  was  a  fine  one,  so  strong- 
built  and  sharp  that  I  called  him  *  Tiger.* 
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He  weighed,  when  I  sold  him,  twenty- sis  caught   hold    of    it,    but,    bless    yer,    he 

pounds,  and  I  got  five  sovs.  for  him  ;  that  wouldn't  bite  it,  for  if  he  couldn't  see  as 

was  the  top  price  with  me.     I  used  to  it  was  me,  he  could  smell.     I  moved  off, 

send  them  away  in  a  box  with  plenty  of  leaving  a  few  of  'em  standing  round  the 

holes  for  air  bored  round,  and  a  chain  box,  thinking  to  myself  they  hadn't  better 


fastened  one  end  to  their  collar  and  the 
other  brought  through  a  hole  in  the  lid 
and  fastened  outside,  so  that  they  couldn't 
make  off  when  the  box  was  opened. 

"I  sha'n't  forget  sending  Tiger  away. 
I  took  him  down  to  the  station  myself, 
and,  to  say  good-bye  to  him,  put  my 
finger  through    one  of  the  holes.      He 


get  teasing  him,  or  he  will  be  too  quick 
for  'em.  And  I'm  blest  if  he  didn't  bite 
the  finger  of  one  of  the  porters — pretty 
bad,  too.  There  was  a  bit  of  a  fuss  about 
it ;  he  said  he  put  his  fingers  in  the  hole 
to  lift  the  box,  but  I  pointed  out  as  there 
was  handles  to  do  that  by,  and  a  notice 
saying  it  contained  a  live  fox,  and  whc 
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crowded  round  her,  congratulating  her  on 
its  acquisition  as  an  almost  unique  and 
priceless  possession. 

I  got  an  opportunity  after  dinner  of 
making  my  bow  and  adding  my  compli- 
ments to  the  rest. 

"Why,  certainly,  it's  not  amiss,  Major. 
Say,  does  it  even  attract  you  ?  '*  She  looked 
first  at  me  with  her  soft  eyes,  then  down 
on  the  ornament  as  it  sparkled  upon  her 
snowy  skin. 

**  Where  did  you  pick  it  up  ?  For  I 
presume  you  bought  it,"  I  went  on.  "I 
trust  I  am  not  indiscreet,  but  such  a 
treasure  as  that  can  hardly  be  a  gift.  It  is 
worth  a  king's  ransom." 

"Anyway,  it  was  once  in  a  queen's 
jewel-box,"  she  replied,  ignoring  my 
question  as  to  where  and  how  she  obtained 
it.  "  It  was  once  Queen  Hatasoo's,"  she 
added  with  much  complacency.  "  The 
lady  who  wore  pants  and  is  called  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  Egypt." 

**  You  know  its  history,  then  —  its 
2i'/io/t:  history.?"  I  added,  with  some 
emphasis. 

"They  told  me  all  about  it  when  I 
bought  it — as  I  did,  let  me  confess  it — for 
the  most  ruinous  and  extravagant  sum. 
But  how  came  you  to  recognise  it  ?  I 
had  no  idea.  Major,  you  were  so  learned 
an  Egyptologist." 

"  I  expect  a  good  many  more  people 
will  have  recognised  it.  It  is  a  very  famous 
jewel,"  I  replied  drily.  "  But  surely  you 
don't  imagine  you  will  be  allowed  to  keep 
it,  much  less  take  it  out  of  the  country  ?  " 

"  Sakes  alive !  Of  course,  I  reckon 
upon  that.  Haven't  I  bought  and  paid  for 
it  with  my  own  hard  dollars,  three  thousand 
of  them?  What's  to  prevent  my  doing 
what  I  please  with  my  own  property  ?  " 

"  The  Ei^yptian  Government  will  pre- 
vent you.  The  rules  are  very  strict,  and 
I  fear  you  will  get  into  trouble  over  this. 
Tht'v  mav  detain  vou.'" 

"  Why,  my  passage  is  taken  on  the 
JVtrra  for  next  week.  I'd  like  to  see 
who  '11  stop  me  !  I  guess  I  'm  an  American 
citizen,    and    there 's   no    Government    or 

Custom  House  in  Europe,  Asia,  or " 

She  did  not  sav  America,  for  she  knew 
that  misnamed  "  free  country"  too  well  — 


"  certainly  not  this  effete  Eg)'ptian  Govern- 
ment, with  all  you  Britishers  behind  it,  shall 
interfere  with  me  or  my  property.  If 
they  tr}%  they  '11  have  to  settle  it  up  with 
Uncle  Sam." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Costacre,  Uncle  Sam 
cannot  protect  his  citizens  if  they  take  to 
criminal  courses  or  get  mixed  up  with 
criminal  people." 

"  Major  Innes  !  I  wonder  how  you  dare 
say  that  to  me  !  " 

"  I  am  deeply  grieved  to  be  obliged  to 
say  much  more,  Mrs.  Costacre.  You 
have  got  yourself  into  a  very  false  and 
ver>'  compromising,  not  to  say  dangerous, 
position  somehow.  Black  as  it  looks,  I 
feel  sure  the  matter  can  be  explained. 
But  it  is  right  that  you  should  know  that 
that  necklace  is  the  well-known  and 
universally  admired  '  Hatasoo  Pectoral.' 
A  dozen,  twenty  dozen,  people  could  swear 
to  it  at  the  first  glance.  Fewer  peoj)le, 
perhaps,  know,  as  I  do,  that  it  was  stolen 
just  a  month  ago  from  the  Gizeh  Museum." 

She  stifled  a  small  shriek  at  the  first 
shock  of  this,  and  put  up  her  hand,  as 
though  to  tear  the  offending  jewel  from 
her  throat.  Then  her  feminine  nature 
reasserted  itself,  and  she  looked  at  me 
defiantlv. 

"  Nothing,  no  person  on  earth  shall  take 
it  from  me.  It  is  mine.  I  bought  it,  paid 
for  it,  I  shall  keep  it." 

"  You  will  never  be  allowed  to  keep  it." 

"  I  shall  hide  it — I  trust  to  your  honour. 
Major  Innes— hide  it  till  I  start,  then 
smuggle  it  out  of  the  country'.  I  *ve  done 
that  sort  of  thing  before." 

"  It  is  impossible,  my  dear  Madam. 
They  have  been  warned  at  the  ports — 
Alexandria,  Suez,  Ismailia,  Port  Said.  All 
luggage  is  being  examined.  But  I  assure 
you  it  will  never  get  so  far  as  that.  WTiat 
I  have  seen,  dozens  of  others  have  seen, 
here,  to-night,  in  this  hotel.  There  are 
people  on  the  lookout  for  that  necklace 
ever)  where.  The  chief  of  the  Cairo  police 
has  heard  by  this  time,  you  may  depend, 
that  a  lady,  name  and  nationality  both 
well  known,  is  openly  wearing  the  lost 
jewel  at  Shepheard's.  It  is  quite  on  the 
cards  that  within  an  hour  or  two  vou  will 
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be  arrested  and  lock'"'  "^  " 
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very  pleased,  for  she  iet  him  stroke  her 
when  I  got  there.  But  about  six  weeks 
after,  being  slack  of  work,  I  thought  I 
would  just  run  over  there  and  see  if  she 
had  any  memory  of  me. 

'■  I  happened  to  meet  the  gentleman, 
'  For  goodness  sake  don't  go  near  her  ; 
none  of  us  dare — she  's  gone  mad  I '  He 
told  me  how  tame  her  was  at  first,  that 
he  'd  taken  her  with  a  long  chain  out  riding 
with  him  like  a  dog,  but  the  second  time 
she  turned  stoopid  and  would  not  follcr. 

"  '  How  have  you  been  feedin'  her  ? '  1 
asked,  and  he  said  he  'd  put  his  man  on 
to  shoot  rabbits  and  birds  for  her. 

"  '  That  food  was  a  mistake,'  I  says,  '  and 
likely  to  make  her  fierce,  for  her  ain't 
mad.' 

"  Her  knew  me  as  soon  as  I  put  my  foot 
in  the  gate,  fifty  yards  off,  I  went  up  to 
her.  The  gentleman  expected  to  see  her 
limb  me  to  pieces,  but  she  jumped  upon 
me  and  cut  such  capers  as  you  never  see, 
she  was  that  pleased  to  see  me  again.  And 
[  was  that  pleased  to  see  her  too,  and 
proud  of  the  fuss  she  maile  before  him 
and  the  stablemen,  that  I  offered  him  four 
pounds  back  for  her,  but  he  wouldn't 
lake  it. 


"  He  had  better  have  done  so,  for  her 
broke  her  chain  that  night  and  got  away 
with  four  foot  of  it.  She  was  seen  about 
by  the  villagers  for  a  few  days,  but  none 
on  'cm  dare  try  to  get  hold  on  her.  1  dare- 
say she'd  have  let'em,  for  many  a  time 
she  had  been  led  down  town  by  my 
daughter  in  the  morning  pretty  early.  She 
got  away  once  or  twice  when  1  had  her, 
but  always  come  to  me  when  I  found  her. 

"  Why,  I  mended  that  bit  of  a  leak 
more  than  an  hour  ago,  and  I  'm  still  here 
a-talkin'.  As  you  seem  to  be  interested  in 
wild  things,  you  go  and  get  Jack  Thome  to 
talk  to  you,  if  he  will — tell  him  I  sent 
you.  He 's  a  deep  dog  and  a  bit  careful 
with  strangers,  but  he 's  been  out  at  all 
hours  in  all  seasons,  and  there  ain't  no 
game  he  ain't  up  to.  You  'II  like  to  listen 
to  him — if  you  can  understand  him 
that  is,  for  he  has  such  rum  words,  and 
thinks  you  knows  what  they  means.  He 
lives  now  in  that  cottage  close  by  the  cross- 
roads— what  they  call  'Old  Moll's  Grave.' 
1  daresay  you  know  it.  U'ell,  good-day. 
Sir." 

1  am  going  to  try  to  draw  out  lack 
Thorne,  and  I  hope  he  will  turn  out  as 
interesting  as  old  Kenjamin  Brings. 
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IN    TIGHT    PLACES. 

ADVENTURES    OF    AN    AMATEUR    DETECTIVE. 

By    major    ARTHUR    GRIFFITHS. 
QUEEN      HATASOO'S      PECTORAL. 


WHILE  I  was  waiting  in  Cairo  for 
the  development  of  the  Habeeb 
case,  which  terminated  in  the  manner  I 
have  described,  I  tried  to  amuse  myself  as 
well  as  my  anxieties  would  allow. 

Although  I  did  not  enter  very  heartily 
into  all  the  gaieties  in  progress,  I  found 
some  sport  in  watching  what  went  on 
around  me  at  Shepheard's. 

There  was  one  lady  in  particular  who 
afforded  me  considerable  amusement.  She 
was  a  widow,  Mrs.  Costacre  by  name,  an 
American,  the  wrong  side  of  thirty  prob- 
ably, but  still  very  comely,  fair-haired, 
blue-eyed,  altogether  of  most  attractive 
appearance  and  engaging  ways.  A  little 
too  fond  of  display,  perhaps,  of  too 
frequent  changes  of  toilette,  all  of  the 
newest  and  smartest,  of  wearing  too  many 
and  too  valuable  jewels.  But  she  was 
good-humoured  and  friendly  to  a  fault. 
At  Shepheard's  she  held  a  little  court  of 
an  evening  in  the  centre  of  the  great  hall, 
commonly  called  the  monkey-house,  where 
people  congregated  in  crowds  and  chat- 
tered all  the  night  long. 

All  the  men  paid  her  assiduous  atten- 
tion—  officers  of  the  garrison  of  every 
age  and  rank ;  the  visitors,  British  and 
foreign,  fought  with  her  compatriots  for  a 
smile  ;  she  fascinated  one  great  Pasha, 
who  was  ready  to  make  her  his  seventeenth 
bnde,  and  finding  this  fractional  offer 
declined,  gave  a  big  banquet  in  her  honour 
to  the  whole  of  the  American  colony. 

For  myself  I  rather  held  aloof,  partly 
because  I  had  my  own  work  to  occupy  me, 
partly  because  she  snubbed  me.  I  suppose 


it  annoyed  her  that  I  was  not  more  sus- 
ceptible. On  one  occasion  she  was  good 
enough  to  say  that  I  was  "  a  mean  man 
who  did  not  know  how  to  flirt "  ;  but  even 
this  pretty  direct  challenge  did  not  bring 
me  to  her  feet.  I  fear  that  in  the  end  she 
had  still  stronger  cause  for  disliking  me, 
but  after  all  I  was  not  really  to  blame,  and 
I  was  exceedingly  sorry  for  her. 

It  arose  in  this  wise. 

After  some  weeks  of  joyous  life  at  Cairo, 
she  left  it  to  take  the  customary  trip  up 
the  river.  I  believe  she  went  up  in  the 
Rameses  III,,  one  of  the  best  of  Messrs. 
Cook's  splendid  fleet  of  tourist  steamers. 
At  any  rate,  I  lost  sight  of  her  for  a  time. 

Three  weeks  later  I  saw  her,  radiant  and 
triumphant,  passing  into  the  restaurant 
at  Shepheard's,  where  a  select  party  of 
special  admirers  were  feting  her  return 
by  a  dinner  in  her  honour. 

She  was  dressed,  as  usual,  to  perfection. 
With  a  fine  eye  to  artistic  effect,  she  had 
utilised  a  magnificent  set  of  black  and 
gold  embroideries,  draping  them  with  a 
gorgeous  green  silk  dress  ;  a  scarf  of  the 
same  black  and  gold  lace  was  twisted  in 
with  her  shining  hair,  and  to  give  point 
and  finish  to  the  whole,  to  complete  the 
Oriental  and  semi-barbaric  effect  of  her 
costume,  she  wore  a  superb  necklace  round 
her  neck,  made  up  of  precious  stones, 
strangely  assorted  with  lapis  lazuli, 
cornelian,  and  great  lumps  of  curiously 
chased  gold. 

It  attracted  much  attention  this  neck- 
lace. While  other  feminine  eves  watched 
it  enviously,  many  of  her  particular  friends 
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crowded  round  her,  congratulating  her  on 
its  acquisition  as  an  almost  unique  and 
priceless  possession. 

I  got  an  opportunity  after  dinner  of 
making  my  bow  and  adding  my  compli- 
ments to  the  rest. 

"Why,  certainly,  it's  not  amiss,  Major. 
Say,  does  it  even  attract  you  ?  "  She  looked 
first  at  me  with  her  soft  eyes,  then  down 
on  the  ornament  as  it  sparkled  upon  her 
snowy  skin. 

"Where  did  you  pick  it  up.?  For  I 
presume  you  bought  it,"  I  went  on.  "I 
trust  I  am  not  indiscreet,  but  such  a 
treasure  as  that  can  hardly  be  a  gift.  It  is 
worth  a  king's  ransom." 

"Anyway,  it  was  once  in  a  queen's 
jewel-box,"  she  replied,  ignoring  my 
question  as  to  where  and  how  she  obtained 
it.  "  It  was  once  Queen  Hatasoo's,"  she 
added  with  much  complacency.  "  The 
lady  who  wore  pants  and  is  called  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  Egypt." 

"  You  know  its  history,  then  —  its 
2v/w/e  history  ? "  I  added,  with  some 
emphasis. 

"  They  told  me  all  about  it  when  I 
bought  it — as  I  did,  let  me  confess  it — for 
the  most  ruinous  and  extravagant  sum. 
I^ut  how  came  you  to  recognise  it  ?  I 
had  no  idea,  Major,  you  were  so  learned 
an  Egyptologist." 

"  I  expect  a  good  many  more  people 
will  have  recognised  it.  It  is  a  very  famous 
jewel,"  I  replied  drily.  "  But  surely  you 
ilon't  imagine  you  will  be  allowed  to  keep 
it,  much  less  take  it  out  of  the  country  ?  " 

"  Sakes  alive !  Of  course,  I  reckon 
upon  that.  Haven't  I  bought  and  paid  for 
it  with  my  own  hard  dollars,  three  thousand 
of  them  ?  What 's  to  prevent  my  doing 
what  I  please  with  my  own  property  ?  " 

*'  The  Egyptian  Government  will  pre- 
vent you.  The  rules  are  very  strict,  and 
I  fear  you  will  get  into  trouble  over  this. 
Thev  mav  detain  vou.'* 

**  Why,  my  passage  is  taken  on  the 
JVtrra  for  next  week.  I  'd  like  to  see 
who  '11  stop  me  !  I  guess  I  'm  an  American 
citizen,   and   there 's   no   Government   or 

Custom  House  in  Europe,  Asia,  or " 

She  did  not  sav  America,  for  she  knew 
that  misnamed  '*  free  country"  too  well  — 


"  certainly  not  this  effete  Egj-ptian  Govern- 
ment, with  all  you  Britishers  behind  it,  shall 
interfere  with  me  or  my  property.  If 
they  try,  they  '11  have  to  settle  it  up  with 
Uncle  Sam." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Costacre,  Uncle  Sam 
cannot  protect  his  citizens  if  they  take  to 
criminal  courses  or  get  mixed  up  with 
criminal  people." 

"  Major  Innes  !  I  wonder  how  you  dare 
say  that  to  me  1 " 

"  I  am  deeply  grieved  to  be  obliged  to 
say  much  more,  Mrs.  Costacre.  Vou 
have  got  yourself  into  a  very  false  and 
very  compromising,  not  to  say  dangerous, 
position  somehow.  Black  as  it  looks,  1 
feel  sure  the  matter  can  be  explained. 
But  it  is  right  that  you  should  know  that 
that  necklace  is  the  well-known  and 
universally  admired  *  Hatasoo  Pectoral.* 
A  dozen,  twenty  dozen,  people  could  swear 
to  it  at  the  first  glance.  Fewer  people, 
perhaps,  know,  as  I  do,  that  it  was  stolen 
just  a  month  ago  from  the  Gizeh  Museum." 

She  stifled  a  small  shriek  at  the  first 
shock  of  this,  and  put  up  her  hand,  as 
though  to  tear  the  offending  jewel  from 
her  throat.  Then  her  feminine  nature 
reasserted  itself,  and  she  looked  at  me 
defiantly. 

"  Nothing,  no  person  on  earth  shall  take 
it  from  me.  It  is  mine.  I  bought  it,  paid 
for  it,  I  shall  keep  it." 

"  You  will  never  be  allowed  to  keep  it." 

"  I  shall  hide  it — I  trust  to  your  honour. 
Major  Innes— hide  it  till  I  start,  then 
smuggle  it  out  of  the  country.  I  've  done 
that  sort  of  thing  before." 

"  It    is    impossible,   my  dear    Madam. 
They  have   been   warned   at  the   ports — 
Alexandria,  Suez,  Ismailia,  Port  Said.    All 
luggage  is  being  examined.     But  I  assure 
you  it  will  never  get  so  far  as  that.     Wliai 
I  have  seen,  dozens  of  others  have  seen* 
here,  to-night,  in  this  hotel.     There  £^re 
people  on  the  lookout  for  that  neckl£»ce 
ever}'where.     The  chief  of  the  Cairo  pol    ice 
has  heard  by  this  time,  you  may  depe^<^, 
that  a  lady,   name  and  nationality  both 
well   known,   is  openly  wearing  the  '^^^'^ 
jewel  at  Shepheard's.     It  is  quite  ot\  ^^^ 
cards  that  within  an  hour  or  two  vou      '''^^^ 
be  arrested  and  locked  up." 
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"WTiat  shall  1  do?  What  shall  I  do  ? " 
she  cried  hj'sterically.  "  Oh,  you  are  too 
cruel  ;  it  is  un gentleman- like,  un-English, 
to  torture  me  like  this  I  Say  something, 
suggest  something " 

"It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world. 
Make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  State  at  once, 
clearly  and  explicitly,  how  you  came  by 


'•  Between  you  and  the  thief?  Oh,  Mrs. 
Costacre,  that  I  am  sure  is  impossible !  I 
am  equally  certain  that  you  will  think 
better  of  this.  You  must  give  information. 
It  is  essential — the  only  way,  really," 

I  could  see  that  she  was  in  great  distress 
of  mind.  The  tears  were  very  near  her 
eyes,  her   hands   fidgetted  with    her  lace 


the  necklace.      Assist  the   authorities,   if      scarf,  she  shook  all  over.     Yet  she  would 


Tou  caiv  in  laying  their  hands  upon  the 
thief" 

A  change  came  over  her  as  I  said 
this.  The  look  of  dismay  and  terror 
remained,  but  her  lips  closed  tightly  and 
her  comely  face  grew  white  and  set  with 
obstinacy. 

I  was  hardly  surprised  when  she  said, 
'"  I  cannot  tell  j'ou  how  I  got  it.  I 
promised  faithfully,     h  is  a  secret." 


not  give  way, 

"  I  cannot,  cannot,  indeed " 

"  I  am  afraid,  then,  the  consequences 
will  he  rather  disagreeable.  But  we  will 
not  anticipate.  Only  let  me  counsel  you, 
urge  you,  to  put  yourself  right  at  once  with 
the  law.  Surrender  the  jewel— that,  at 
least,  will  prove  your  good  faith.  You 
may  yield  foolishly,  if  you  will  pardon  my 
saying   so,    to    some  "vish    to 
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screen  others,  but  you  will  thus  escape 
impHcation  in  the  worst  part  of  the  busi- 
ness. For  that  *  Pectoral '  was  assuredly 
stolen,  and  whoever  holds  it  does  so  at  his 
or  her  own  peril.  You  become  an  acces- 
sory, a  receiver,  and  the  law  makes  little 
difference  between  the  receiver  and  the 
thief." 

**  But  to  whom  shall  I  give  it — to  you  ? 
How  do  I  know — oh,  forgive  me,  Major 
Innes  1  Of  course  I  do  not  distrust  you. 
But  what  am  I  to  think  —  what  am  I 
to  do  ?  *' 

•*  I  would  much  rather  not  take  charge 
of  the  jewel  No ;  deposit  it  with  the 
manager  of  the  hotel.  He  is  the  proper 
person  to  keep  it  until  it  is  claimed,  as  it 
will  be  most  assuredly,  within  the  next  few 
hours,  by  the  police  on  behalf  of  the 
Museum." 

"It  is  hard — very  hard,"  she  protested, 
still  disinclined  to  part  with  her  precious 
possession.  But  at  last  I  peri>uaded  her 
to  go  with  me  and  hand  over  the 
**  Pectoral."  When  she  had  been  given 
a  receipt  in  due  form,  and  had  seen  the 
jewels  stowed  away  in  an  iniler  cupboard 
of  the  great  safe,  she  was  more  resigned. 
Her  spirits,  indeed,  revived  a  little. 

'*  Of  course,  it 's  not  going  to  end 
here,"  she  said,  still  defiant.  "  I  shall 
appeal  to  the  United  States  Consul  to- 
morrow for  protection  and  redress." 

I,  too,  knew  full  well  that  it  would  not 
end  there,  but  I  did  not  wish  to  renew  or 
increase  her  troubles.  A  great  deal  more 
than  this  one  costly  parure  had  been 
carried  off  from  the  Museum,  and  it  was 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  one  person 
who  could  give  a  clue  to  the  thief  v.ould 
escape  the  further  attentions  of  the  police. 

I  had  heard  of  the  great  burglr  ry  at  the 
time  it  occurred.  The  affair  aad  been 
otherwise  kept  quiet,  and,  no  doubt,  wisely. 
There  was  a  vague  hope,  not  too  wildly 
improbable,  that  prompt  measures  might, 
perhaps,  lead  to  the  recover}-  of  the 
treasures  abstracted.  These  consisted 
mainly  of  various  pieces  of  old  gold 
jeweller}',  some  of  them  quite  unique  and 
priceless.  The  Hatasoo  pectoral  or  breast 
ornament,  that  had  passed  so  mysteriously 
into  Mrs.  Costacre*s  possession,  was  one 


of  the  most  remarkable.  But  there  were 
also  rings,  bracelets,  anklets,  headgear,  all 
made  up  of  precious  stones  in  antique 
settings  of  worked  and  enamelled  gold. 
They  were  easily  portable,  no  doubt,  but 
not  to  be  disposed  of  so  easily,  unless  they 
could  be  got  out  of  the  country  and  sold, 
intact,  to  foreign  Governments  or  rich 
collectors.  Being  more  precious  as 
curiosities  than  in  actual  intrinsic  value, 
there  was  not  much  fear  of  their  being 
broken  up,  the  stones  sold  separately,  the 
gold  thrown  into  the  melting-pot,  as  so 
often  happens  in  jewel  robberies. 

The  police  authorities  abstained,  there- 
fore, from  making  any  loud  hue  and  cry. 
They  were  satisfied  to  send  out  agents 
into  the  curiosity  market  to  inquire  warily 
for  the  missing  treasures,  while  a  watch,  as 
I  had  told  Mrs.  Costacre,  was  set  on  all 
persons  leaving  the  country  who  were  not 
absolutely  and  entirely  above  suspicion. 

Campbell  Pasha,  the  head  of  the  Cairo 
police,  with  whom  I  was  on  fairly  intimate 
terms,  first  confided  the  fact  of  the 
burglar}'  to  me  as  a  profound  but  startling 
secret.  He  was  so  much  put  out  by  the 
daring  act  and  the  serious  mischief  it 
entailed,  that  I  suggested  his  seeking  the 
assistance  of  Prosser.  The  trained  eve 
and  wide  experience  of  the  London 
detective  might,  I  thought,  be  of  use  in 
the  investigation.  Campbell  gladly  fell  in 
with  my  idea,  and  we  all  three  went  over 
to  Gizeh  at  once. 

The  Museum  was  closed  ostensibly  for 
repairs.  But  we  were  admitted,  of  course, 
and  went  straight  to  the  scene  of  the 
depredation.  The  jewel-room  is  situated 
at  one  comer  of  the  palace,  the  north- 
eastern, and  has  windows  on  two  sides 
overlooking  the  gardens.  These  windows 
are  protected  by  substantial  iron  bars  out- 
side and  by  strong  shutters  inside  the 
room.  Other  special  precautions  were 
taken — a  gaffier  or  watchman  was  on  the 
alert  within  during  the  night ;  two  others 
patrolled  the  garden,  which  was  enclosed 
by  tall  iron  railings.  At  the  great  entrance 
gates  was  a  sentr}-,  supplied  by  the  mili- 
tar}'  police-guard  close  at  hand. 

It  seemed  incredible  that  a  burglary 
should  have  been  effected  in  the  teeth  of 
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these  arrangements.  I  do  not  believe  that 
that  part  of  the  mystery  was  ever  unravelled. 
Collusion  was  suspected,  but  could  never 
be  proved — collusion  between  the  thieves 
and  the  watchmen,  outer  and  inner.  But 
these  gaffitn  in  their  own  defence  declared 
that  at  an  early  hour  they  were  overcome 
with  stupefying  drowsiness,  which  they 
since  attributed  to  foul  play  and  the 
administration  of  hasheesh  or  Indian 
hemp  by  some  trick  in  their  evening  meal. 

As      to      the 

method   of  tffrac-         

lion,  the  means  by  I 
which  the  thieves 
got  inside,  Prosser 
fixed  on  it  directly.  | 
He  shovved  us  how 
the  iron  bars  had 
been  filed,  the 
panes  of  glass  re- 
moved, a  large 
square  of  the 
shutter  cut  out  as 
deftly  and  cleverly 
as  if  by  the  most 
skilled  British 
burglar,  one  of  the 
heads  of  that 
unprincipled  fra- 
ternity. 

"Indeed,  if  we 
were  not  out  here 
in  Egypt,"  he  said, 
putting  his  linger 
upon  the  clean-cut 

opening  in    the  ^^  showed  us  h 

shutter,  "  1  should  ^^^  ^^^ 

say  this   was   the 

work  of  a  hand  I  know.  It  is  as  good  as 
the  best  work  of '  Skipper '  Jones,  the  most 
accomplished  cracksman  of  all  I  've  had 
to  do  with." 

I  had  had  sufficient  insight  into  the 
skilful  practice  of  dacoits  to  know  that 
there  was  no  exaggeration  in  this  quick 
ce cognition  of  a  burglar's  handiwork. 
More  than  once  I  had  delected  an  Indian 
thief  by  reading  his  palimpsest  left 
unconsciously  behind  him.  Nor  was  it 
impossible — nor  even  improbable— that 
this  inviting  haul  should  have  attracted 
some    top  -  sanyer     in    crime    to    Cairo. 


Crime  is  cosmopolitan  nowadays  ;  it  has 
its  spies  and  agents  and  ramifications  all 
the  world  over.  A  great  coup  is  often 
planned  in  one  capital,  carried  out  in 
another.  Why  should  not  "  Skipper " 
Jones  have  been  secured  or  sent  out  on 
purpose,  like  any  other  artist  and  specialist, 
to  perform  a  difficult  and  dangerous 
operation  ? 

The  chief  objection  to  this  theory  was 
that  no  one,  so  far  as  Prosser  knew,  had 
been  seen  in  Cairo 
at  all  resembling 
Jones.  The  police 
ofiicer  would  cer- 
tainly have  recog- 
nised him.  Prosser 
described  him  as 
a  tall,  dark,  good- 
looking  man,  who, 
when  in  funds 
(and  his  was  a 
prosperous  busi- 
ness, with  no 
"dead  season" 
save  and  except 
when  he  was  laid 
by  in  one  of  her 
Majesty'sprisons), 
dressed  well,  and 
had  the  air  of  a 
perfect  gentleman. 
This,  indeed,  was 
his  "  lay."  To 
pass  current  in  the 
best  society  that 
w  THE  IRON  BASS  w'ould  Bccept  him, 

FILED  ingratiate    himself 

with  respectable 
people,  and  thus  acquire  a  good  firm  foot- 
hold from  which  he  could  safely  and  un- 
suspectedly  organise  his  scheme,  was  the 
secret  of  his  many  surprising  master  strokes. 
No  doubt  thisGizehburglaryhad  been  one. 
That  Prosser  had  not  met  him  was, 
however,  only  a  negati^'e  argument.  So 
astute  a  rogue  would  surely  reconnoitre 
his  ground  ;  would  be  certain  there  were 
no  hawks  abroad,  and  studiously  avoid 
them  if  there  were.  The  mere  fact  of  his 
presence  in  Egypt  would  have  been  so 
compromising  that  he  would  assuredly 
keep  out  of  Prosser's  sight. 
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Now  Campbell  seized  readily  the  sug- 
gestion offered  by  Prosser,  and  "  looked 
out  for  Jones,"  but  without  success.  There 
were  too  many  tall  dark  gentlemanly 
persons  running  about  Cairo  to  fix  sus- 
picion upon  any  one  of  them  without  more 
definite  and  tangible  evidence. 

Then  our  Habeeb  business  came  to  a 
head,  and  Prosser  went  off  to  England 
with  his  prisoner.  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  follow  shortly,  when  Mrs.  Cost- 
acre  came  down  the  river,  and  became  the 
centre  of  interest  in  the  Gizeh  mystery. 

Not  that  she  relaxed  one  iota  of  her 
determination  to  throw  no  light  upon  the 
affair.  That  same  night  Campbell  Pasha 
came  to  Shepheard's,  meaning  to  cross- 
examine  her.  But  she  had  gone  to  her 
room,  and  positively  refused  to  see  him. 
Then  he  fell  back  upon  me,  and  I  told 
him  all  there  was  to  tell. 

Like  the  rest  of  us,  he  knew  Mrs.  Cost- 
acre,  and  admired  her,  as  we  all  did.  But 
the  police-officer  was  in  the  ascendant 
with  him  when  he  hinted  darkly — 

'*  I  suppose  she  is  all  straight  and  above- 
board  }  Such  rum  people  come  out  here 
sometimes." 

**  Absurd,  my  dear  fellow  !  "  I  protested. 
**Just  consider.  She  makes  no  attempt 
at  concealment.  She  shows  the  jewel 
openly  to  all  comers — glories  in  it.  That 
is  not  the  act  of  a  thief  or  the  confederate 
of  thieves." 

**  Then  why  not  admit  how  she  got  it  ?" 

"  Ah  I  That  *s  the  queer  side  of  the 
story.  No  doubt  she  bought  it  fair  and 
square ;  I  believe  that  most  firmly." 

**  From  some  dealer }  We  must  have 
everyone  in  the  trade  from  Cairo  to 
Assouan  thoroughly  overhauled." 

*•  Why  should  she  wish  to  screen  a 
dealer  }  "  I  asked  pointedly.  **  She  wouldn't 
want  to  do  it ;  that 's  plain,  I  think.  Ergo, 
she  did  not  get  it  from  a  dealer." 

*'  From  whom,  then }  Would  you 
imply  that  she  dealt  at  first  hand  with  the 
thief?" 

'*  With  the  thief,  not  knowing  him  to 
be  the  thief ;  either  the  man  himself  or  some 
accomplice  or  friend.  Hence  her  strong 
desire  to  shield  him.  Do  you  follow  me  ? 
One  of  her  own  particular  friends  also. 


Their  name  is  legion.  Friend  and  worshipper 
no  doubt,  as  they  all  are.  This  one  probably 
made  great  play  for  his  own  purposes,  then 
palmed  off  the  jewel  on  her  by  some  trick 
or  stratagem,  possibly  as  a  tremendous 
favour.  Now  she  will  not  go  back  on  him, 
as  she  would  say,  or  give  him  away," 

**  I  see — some  tendresse  ?  But  with  a 
burglar,  or  his  friend  !     Yah !  " 

**  That  is  quite  on  the  cards,  if  he  paid 
her  sufficient  attention.  But  more  likely 
she  is  tongue-tied  now  by  shame  and 
disgust  at  having  been  so  horribly  taken 
in.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  may  leave 
the  motive  on  one  side.  What  you  want  is 
to  find  the  man.  Let  us  consider  when 
and  where  she  may  have  met  him;  that 
may  lead  us  as  to  who  and  where  he  now 


IS." 

Campbell  nodded  his  head  approvingly. 

**  Of  course  we  can  assume  that  Mrs. 
Costacre  has  not  had  the  jewel  in  her 
possession  long.  If  she  had,  we  should 
surely  have  heard  of  it.  She  would  have 
made  a  great  parade  of  it,  shown  it  long 
before  to-night.  Such  a  vain  woman 
could  not  have  resisted  the  temptation  for 
display." 

**  Do  you  think  that  she  has  only  jus/ got 
it — since  her  return  to  Cairo,  I  mean  ?  " 

"  That  she  could  not  have  done ;  I  have 
fixed  that  beyond  dispute.  I  find  from  the 
hall-porter  and  servants  that  on  arrival  this 
evening  she  went  straight  to  her  room,  and 
until  she  came  down  to  dinner  saw  no  one, 
spoke  to  no  one.  There  were  no  parcels 
for  her  awaiting  her  return,  none  delivered 
to  her  this  evening.  This  jjroves  plainly, 
I  think,  that  she  had  the  jewel  somewhere 
up  the  Nile." 

"  The  reasoning  is  sound.  I  agree  in  all 
your  points,  and  we  may  consider  that  the 
inquiry  is  narrowed  now  to  the  Nile 
trip  ?  " 

**  Precisely ;  the  man  we  want  was 
among  the  passengers  in  the  RameseSy 
which  took  up  Mrs.  Costacre.  The  next 
thing  is  to  find  him." 

"  Here,"  I  went  on,  "  is  a  printed  list  of 
those  on  board.  I  got  it  just  now  from  the 
manager's  office.  There  will  have  been 
some  changes,  no  doubt ;  but  this  will 
help  us  a  long  way.     First  of  all,  is  there 
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I  ell  ?  ■■ 


:  among  them  whom   you    knoi 


"Jack  Allardice  went  up  and  came  down 
in  the  Ramesii.  He  was  after  the  widow, 
I  believe.  I  saw  him  only  a  short  time 
ago  in  the  hall.    We  'II  send  for  him." 

Captain  Allardice,  an  es-hussar,  travel- 
hng  for  his  own  good  pleasure,  readily 
told  us  all  we  wanted  to  know,  twirling  his 
moustachios  all  tlie  time. 


V  THE  DJSCdVERV  OK 

"  Mrs.  Costacre .''  Why,  of  course. 
Stunning  woman ;  immense  sport.  She 
made  fine  fools  of  us  all.  Every  Johnnie 
amongst  us  at  her  feet,  and  she  gave  us 
all  the  go-by  for  a  beastly  foreigner, 
some  chap  with  a  queer  name,  Count, 
Count " 

■'  Count  Tovah  }  "  I  suggested,  reading 
from  the  list. 

"  That  was  her  mash.  Desperately  gone 
on  her  too;  meant  business,  we  all  thought, 
declared  to  win,  so  we  sheered  off.     Gave 


him  his  chance,  a  fair  field,  and  all  that ; 
but  somehow  it  didn't  come  off,  and  he 
cleared  out.  Rough  on  him ;  but  he  was 
a  bit  of  a  bounder,  and  she  is  a  bom  flirt." 
"  What  became  of  the  Count  ? " 
"We  left  him  at  Luxor,  too  hard  hit 
to  come  on  with  us.  Had  it,  both 
barrels." 

"Wait     one    moment,    please.      This 
Count,  he  was  a  foreigner,  of  course  ?  " 
"They  said   he  was  a   Rou- 
manian ;    might    have    been    a 
Greek  or  a  Turk,  or,  indeed,  a 
nigger.     Twenty   annas  to  the 
rupee.      Dark   skinned   as  they 
make  'em.     But  he  spoke  first- 
class  English  all  the  same." 
"  And  in  appearance  .■"  " 
"Tall,    dark,  as  I   tell  you, 
with    very  white  teeth  and  very 
projecting  eyeballs." 

"Jones!"    Campbell    and    I 
exclaimed,  almost  in  a  breath. 
"  Did  he  give  any  reason  for 
staying  up  at  Luxor  ? " 

"  Sport.  Said  he  was  going 
quail -shooting  in  the  desert 
That 's  what  he  said.  But  most 
of  us  fixed  it  on  the  widow. 
Are  you  off,  Campbell  .■* " 

"  Yes.  I  'vc  an  appointment. 
Particular  business.  See  you 
again  next  time.  Thanks  a 
thousand  times,  and  good- 
night." 

I   knew   that   he  was    going 
straight  to  the  telegraph- office 
to  wire  inquiries  to  Luxor. 
^  SMALL  Next  day  he  came  down  to  the 

SKIN.  hotel  with  a  verj-  long  face. 

"  I  hear  this  Count  Tovah  has 
made  tracks.  He 's  not  at  Luxor.  Talked  of 
dropping  down  stream  in  a  country'  boat ; 
bought  a  lot  of  provisions,  tinned  things 
and  all  that,  for  the  journey,  and  he  hasn't 
been  heard  of  since." 

"  Very  much  what  I  expected,"  I  said 
quietly.  "  Have  you  inquired  at  Keneh 
whether  anyone  like  him  landed  there  ? 
Ask  at  the  Mudirieh.  He'd  make  for  the 
Red  Sea  by  the  next  caravan,  if  one  was 
starting:  if  not,  he'd  go  alone.  It's  an 
easy  enough  journey." 
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thistle  growing  out  of  a  rose-tree,  wil 
the  motto,  "  Hence  have  our  rost 
grown."  The  medal  was  execute 
in  Edinburgh  by  Nicholas  Briot,  t!i 
clever  French   modeller,   and   only   thre 


were  cast  in  gold,  which  had  been  got  in 
Nithsdale  and  Clydesdale.  It  is  very  rare, 
and  was  evidently  a  favourite  nick-nack 
of  the  King's,  for  in  the  inventory  of  his 
jewels  it  is  described  as  being  "  much 
worn  in  his  Majty's  pocket."  Charles  did 
not  need  this  medal  to  remind  him  of 
Scotland,  for  soon  the  country  was  ablaze 
ivilh  indignation  at  his  conduct,  which 
was  so  foreign  to  the  temperament  of  his 
subjects  there. 

To  Charles  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
introduced  medals  for  military  valour.  The 
medal  given  here  is  believed 
to  have  been  issued  to  com- 
memorate his  victory  over  the 
Cromwellian  forces  at  Kdgc- 
hill  on  Oct.  13.  1(1+1.  Observe 
on  the  obverse  the  King  him- 
self, proudly  described  as  King 
of  (ireat  liritain,  France,  and 
Ireland.  On  the  reverse  you 
find  young  Prince  Charles, 
mounted  on  horseback,  with 
plumed  helmet  and  truncheon  thk 

in    hand,    while   auav    in    the  " 

distance  the   battle   is   raging. 
The  medal  is   in    silver-gill,    and    is   the 
work  of  ThoTnas  Kawlins. 

The  King's  triumph  was  brief,  galloping 
from  disaster  to  disaster  until  all  ended  on 
the  scaffold  at  Whitehall  on  Jan.  30,  1649. 


Just  before  the  axe  fell,  he  gave  to  Doctor 
Juxon,  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  beautiful 
gold    pattern  -  piece    which    remains    to 
show  us  what  an  exquisite  medallic  anist 
Thomas    Rawlins    was.     This    so-called 
"  medal,"  which  formed  part  of  the 
late   Mr.  Hyman  Montagu's   cul- 
Icction,  was  sold  at  Sotheby's  in 
November     1896    for    £tjo.      It 
has  had  a  strange  history.     From 
the  Bishop  it   passed  in  a  direct 
line  to  his  descendant,  Mrs.  Alary 
(lythens,  who  bequeathed  it  to  her 
son-in-law,  Mr.  James  Commeline, 
Fellow    of    St.    John's   College. 
Cambridge.      It    was    purchaseil 
from  this  ivorthy  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel   James  Drummond,    who 
sold   it   to    Mr.    Till,   the  dealer. 
HiiL,  \vho  sold  it  to  Mr.  Cuff,  the  col- 

lector. Then  it  came  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Thomas  Brown,  long  a 
partner  in  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co., 
and  was  prized  successively  by  Mr. 
Edward  Wigan,  Mr.  Samuel  Addington, 
and  Mr.  Montagu. 

The  W'yard  medal  serves  to  illustrate  a 
little-known  incident  in  the  tail  end  of  the 
struggle  which  laid  the  King  low.  On  the 
night  of  July  31,  1650,  Captain  Robert 
W'yard,  while  commanding  a  ship  of  two- 
and-twenty  guns,  was  attacked  in  the 
North  Sea  by  six  Royalist  frigates.  He 
struggled   with   them  until  the  following 


PRESENTED     I 


1649. 


afternoon,  and  then  sailed  off  to  Vaimouth. 
He  got  the  gold  medal  herewith  repro- 
duced, while  the  crew  got  silver  ones  and 
bounty  money.  The  stoiy  of  the  fight  is 
told  on  the  reverse,  where  Wyanl's  ship  is 
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Kdward.  Scotland  soon  regretted,  and  then 
repudiated  the  contract.  In  any  case  the 
boy  King  died,  and  on  April  24,  1558,  at 


kind,  and  a  medal  was  a  keen  delight  to 
her.  Thus  she  celebrated  the  Annada  in 
a  very  ornate  series ;  she  honoured  Raleigh 
with  the  issue  of  a  gold  ryal ;  and 
her  attendants  are  believed  to  have 
worn  the  decoration  which  is  known 
as  the  Phtenix  Badge.  There  she  is 
immortalised  in  that  gorgeous  ruff 
of  hers,  and  round  hur  head  you 
read     the     ingenuous     legend     in 


T.ai 


Alas 


(ba(  v 


HARy  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS'    MARRIAGE,    1 558. 

th;  age  of  fifteen  and  a  half,  Mary  had 
Wcome  the  wife  of  Francis,  the  Dauphin 
of  France.      Four  years  before,  her  cousin 
Mary  had  married  Philip  of  Spain,  and 
their   heads,    face    to   face  in    the     same 
way    as     Francis    and     Mary, 
adorned   our   coinage,    as   re- 
membered in  the  couplet — 
Amorous  and  billing. 
Like  Fliilip  and  Maiy  on  a  shiliing. 
Francis  and  Mary  had   but  a 
brief    lime    of    billing.      The 
boyish  Dauphin  looks  almost 
manly  in  his  armour,  and  the 
arms  of  Scotland  and  France, 
on  the  reverse,  seemed  likely 
to   bring  about  a  clashing  of 
interests;     for  in    1559    Mary 
became   Queen   of  France  as 
well    as    of    Scotland.      Her 
splendour  did    not   last    long,  for  in  the 
following  year,  eighteen  months  after  the 
marriage,   her    husband    died,    and    Mary 
was    once    more    left    a   widow,    and    in 
1561     she    quitted     her 


.ue  endued  with  so  much 
)t,   uninjured,   enjoy  pci- 


On  the  reverse,  a  flame-encompassed 
Phtenix  rears  its  head  proudly  beneath  a 
crown,  while  you  go  on  reading — 

Happy   Arabs,  whose  only  Phomix  reproduce; 
by  its  dealh  a  new  Phipnii.     Wretched   English, 


CHARLES   I.,    16]]. 

beloved  France  with  tears.     The  medal  is 

Queen  Bess  dearly  loved  a  gaud  of  any 
No.   ;7+.     March  1S08 


E   PHfENIX   BADGE  OF  QLEEH    BESS,    1574. 
llortt  ^-«J. 

whose  only  Ph(cnii  becomes,  unhappy  fate,  the  last 
in  OUT  country. 

This  subtle  suggestion  of  being  alone  the 

Arabian  bird  was  characterisiicof  Elizabeth. 

Not  even  when  she  reviewed  her  troops  at 

Tilbury   did    she    look   more    proud 

than  in  summoning  the   Phcenix  to 

praise  her. 

One  of  the  rarest  medals  is  that 

which  commemorates  the  coronation 

of    Charles    I.     at    Edinburgh    on 

June  18,  1633,  just  thirty  years  after 

the    Union    of   the    Crowns    in    the 

person  of  his    father,  who   died    in 

1625.     He  is  described  as  "  Chark's 

by    the     grace     of    God,    King    of 

Scotland,  England,  France,  and  Ireland." 

and    10    emphasise    the    union    you   find 

on    the    reverse    side    the    symbol    of    a 
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thistle  growing  out  of  a  rose-tree,  ivith 
the  motto,  "  Hence  have  our  roses 
grown."  The  medal  was  executed 
in  Edinburgh  by  Nicholas  Briot,  the 
clever  French  modeller,  and  only  three 


were  cast  in  gold,  «hich  had  been  got  in 
Nithsdale  and  Cljdcsdale.  It  is  verjrarc, 
and  was  evidently  a  favourite  nick-nack 
of  the  King's,  for  in  the  inventorj-  of  his 
jewels  it  is  described  as  being  "  much 
worn  in  his  Majty's  pocket."  Charles  did 
not  ni-ed  this  medal  to  remind  him  of 
Scotland,  for  soon  the  country  was  ablaze 
with  indignation  at  his  conduct,  which 
was  so  foreign  to  the  temperament  of  his 
subjects  there. 

To  Charles  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
introduced  medals  for  military  valour.  The 
medal  given  here  is  believed 
lo  have  been  issued  to  com- 
memt)rate  bis  victorj-  over  the 
Cromwellian  forces  at  Kdge- 
hili  on  Oct.  13.  ib+i.  Obsen'e 
(in  the  obverse  the  King  him- 
self, proudly  described  as  King 
of  Great  ISritain,  France,  and 
Ireland.  On  the  reverse  you 
find  young  I'rince  Charles, 
mounted  on  horseback,  with 
plumed  helmet  and  truncheon 


Just  before  the  axe  fell,  he  gave  to  Doctor 
Juxon,  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  beauiiful 
gold     pattern  •  piece    which    remains    to 
show  us  what  an  exquisite  medallic  artist 
Thomas    Rawlins    was.    This    so-called 
"  medal,"  which  formed  part  of  the 
late  Mt.  Hyman  Itlontagu's  cul- 
lection,  was  sold  at  Sotheby's  in 
November    1896    for    £t}0.      It 
has  had  a  strange  history.     From 
the  Bishop  it  passed  in  a  direct 
line  to  his  descendant,  Mrs.  Mary 
Gythcns,  who  bequeathed  it  to  her 
son-in-law,  Mr.  James  Commeline, 
Fellow    of    St.    John's    College, 
Cambridge.      It    was     purchased 
from  this   worthy  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel   James  Dnimmond,    who 
sold    it   to    Mr.    Till,    the  dealer. 
iiT-L.  who  sold  it  to  Mr.  Cuff,  the  col- 

lector. Then  it  came  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Thomas  Brown,  long  a 
partner  in  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co., 
and  was  prized  successively  by  Mr. 
Edward  Wigan,  Mr.  Samuel  Addington, 
and  -Mr.  Montagu. 

The  Wyard  medal  serves  to  illustrate  a 
little-known  incident  in  the  tail  end  of  the 
stniggle  which  laid  the  King  low.  On  the 
night  of  July  31,  1650,  Captain  Robert 
\\yard,  while  commanding  a  ship  of  two- 
and- twenty  guns,  was  attacked  in  the 
North  Sea  by  six  Royalist  frigates.  He 
struggled    with    them  until  the  followinji 


in    hni 


while 


the 


distance  the   battle  is   raging. 
Hie  medal  is    in    silver-gilt,    and    is  the 
work  of  Thomas  Kawlins. 

The  King's  triumph  wa.s  brief,  galloping 
from  diwisier  to  disaster  until  all  ended  on 
ibe  scaffold  at  Whitehall  on  Jm.  30,  1649, 
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.■rnoon,  and  then  sailed  off  to  Yarmouth. 
got  the  gold  modal  herewith  repro. 
:ed,  while  the  crew  got  silver  ones  and 
inty  money.  The  story  of  the  fight  is 
I  on  the  reverse,  where  Wyard's  ship  is 


ENGLAND'S  GRAVEN  IMAGES. 


seen  engaged  between  two  frigates,  while 
the    four    other    enemies    hover    in    the 
-distance.      The  obverse   contains  shields 
bearing  the  Cross  of  St.  George 
for  England    and    a  harp  for 
Ireland,  with  the  mot  to  J/fruH/j 
("Thou    hast  merited")    in- 
scribed ibove. 

The  battle  of  Dunbar,  fought 
a  few  weeks  later,  would  have 
.entitled  Cromwell  finally  to 
insert  a  shield  bearing  the 
Cross  of  St.  Andrew  to  repre- 
sent Scotland.  The  Dunbar 
medal  is  notable  as  having 
been  the  first  decoration  pre- 
sented to  all  ranks  of  a  Biitish  army. 
Until  this  time  decorations  had  been 
given    only    to     the    favoured    few    or 


}  early  morning,  "  Let  God  arise,  and 

His  enemies   be   scattered!     Like  as 

;  mist  vanisheth,  so   shall  Thou  drive 
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to  individual  heroes  like  Drake.  Poor 
Charles  himself,  with  a  certain  pro- 
phetic touch,  had,  in  J643,  instituted 
the  "  Forlorn  -  Hope "  badge,  to  be 
granted  to  that  portion  of  an  army 
which  led  the  attack  in  battle.  But 
Cromwell,  as  a  democrat,  made  no 
such  distinction,  and  established  that 
dealing  out  of  medals  "like  grog" 
which  Lord  Southi^sk  in  his  curious 
poem  "Jonas  Fisher,"  once  ridiculed. 
The  medal  throws  an  instructive  light 
on  the  Protector's  character.  As  you 
will  see,  it  displays  on  the  obverse 
the  bust  of  Cromwell  himself,  with  the 
battle-scene  as  a  background.  The  legend, 
"The  Lord  of  Hosts.  Word  at  Dunbar. 
Septem.  y.  3,  1650,"  runs  round  the  edge. 
for  you  may  remember  that  the  Protector 
had  exclaimed,  as  he  watched  the  battle  in 


them  away."     The  insistence  on  the  prin- 
ciple  of   democracy  was    shown   by  the 
picture  of  Parliament  assembled   in  one 
House  with  the  Speaker.    Thomas 
Simon,  the  great  medallist  of  the 
time,  was  sent  by  the  Parliament 
to  Edinburgh,  so  that    he  might 
make    a   perfect    portrait    of   the 
Protector.    Cromwell  did  not  wish 
to  figure  on  the  medal  at  all,  and 
he  gently  remonstrated  with    the 
Committee  of  the  Army  for  having 
sent  Simon  "  so  great  a  journey, 
about  a  business  impartinge    so 
little,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  me." 
■*'^^'*       But    the    Committee    would   not 
"spare"    his   "efligies"    on    the 
medal,     but     compromised      the     matter 
by    putting    in     the     battle  ■  scene    as    a 
background.      The  medal   was    struck   in 


FOK  THE   VICTORY   AT   IJCNBAB,   SEIT.  J,    1650. 

two  s'uvs  in  gold,  siher,  copper,  and 
lead.  Over  ten  thousand  specimens 
must     have     been     distributed,    for     the 
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Protector's  army  consisted  of  3500  horse 
and  7500  foot, 

Cromwell's  ultimate  triumph  led  to  that 


and  throe  of  his 
got  gold  chains  al 
Only  three  of  these 


colleagues,  who  also> 
a  cost  of  ;£joo  apiece- 
medals  are  now  in  ezist~ 


(   DEFEATING   1 


Fttot  Iki  ColUcliOK  0/  the  Qmrn. 

jealous  struggle  with  the  Dutch,  who  saw 
in  his  success  the  rise  of  a  rival  sea-power 
which    threatened    their    great     carrying 
trade.     The  quarrel  was  precipitated  by  the 
famous  Navigation  Act  of  1651,  and  soon 
the  two  nations,  marshalled  respectively 
under  Monk  and   Ulake  on  the  one  hand, 
and    the    veterans   Van    Tromp   and    De 
Kuyter  on   the   other,   were   fighting  out 
the  quarrel.     The  Dutch  seaman  began  by 
sweeping  the 
Channel     in 
triumph  with 
a    broom    at 


E  DUTCH  IN  1653. 


of  the  Queen, 
and  one  at 
Wadham  Col- 
lege, Oxford, 
of  which. 
Blake  was  a 
member.  The 
third  was  sold 
some  years, 
ago  for  /305, 
The  medal 
explains  itself. 
The  anchor 
onthe  obverse 
supports  three 
shields,  bear- 


^'"^  George's. 

Cross  for  England,  St.  Andrew's  for 
Scotland,  and  a  harp  for  Ireland.  On 
the  reverse  you  see  a  naval  battle,  with, 
a  ship  sinking  in  the  foreground. 

And  yet,  with  all  this  fighting,  Cromwell, 
as  you  will  note  in  the  medal  where  the- 
lion  supports  the  shield  of  the  Protectorate, 
claimed  that  "  Peace  is  sought  in  war."" 
Pax  quaritur  hello.  On  the  obverse, 
Oliver,    in    his   decorated    armour,    looks- 


ad. 


ast- 
He 


June.  653  by 

being  de- 

feated,   and 

inthe  follow- 

ing month 

hewaskilled. 

Kngland  was 

enormously 

gratified, and 
made    Blake 

„c 

W«<h  £ss- 

the  licro  of  the  hour. 

A 

series  of  elaborate 

as    stem  as 

medals  was  struck  by 

the 

ingcniou 

s  Simon, 

medal    is    a 

Four,  in    gold,  were 

presented 

0  Ulake 

skill. 

posterity  pictures  him.     This 
fine    specimen    of    Simon's 
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The  Dutchman  next  appears  in  our 
medallic  history  as  our  ally  in  the  great 
struggle  which  William  carried  on,  amid 
many  discouragements,  against  France. 
Year  after  year  the  war  dragged  on  its 
weary  length,  and  great  were  the  rejoicings 
when  at  last  peace  was  signed  by  France, 


City  Council  received  the  medal  in  gold, 
yet  it  is  verj'  rare. 

A   unique   medal    is  that   which   com- 
memorates   William   III.,    who    died    in 
March   1702  from  a  hunting  accident  near 
Hampton  Court.     "In  dutiful  memory  of 
King  William  III.,"  runs  the  pious  legend 
(in   Latin)  round    his 
head,  while  the  harp  of 
Ireland,  crowned    and 
surrounded    by     flags, 
drums,  cannon,  and  the 
trappings  of  war,  forms 
the  reverse.  The  medal, 
which  is  of  gold,  may 
be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum.     Curiously 
enough,  the  obverse  is 
cast,  while  the  reverse 
is    engraved,    the   two 
plates  being  united  by 


11 0.1'*  £80. 
England,  Holland,  and  Spain  at  his  royal 
palace  at  Ryswick  (Sept.    10,   1697),  and 
l>y  Germany  ten  days  later.     So  pleased, 
indeed,  were  the  various  countries  involved 
that  no  fewer  than  sixty  different  medals 
were    cast  to  celebrate   the  event.     The 
beautifulone  represented  here  was  designed 
by    Drappentior    for    the    magistrates    of 
Amsterdam.      On    the    obverse    Euro  pa, 
■crowned,  is  seen  offering  perfumes  at  the 
lighted  ahar  of  peace.    "  Come,  O  Peace," 
runs  the  legend,  "and  remain 
gentle  over  the  whole  world." 
On  the  reverse  you  find  Peace 
holding  the  emblematic  olive- 
branch,  and  the  cornucopia  of 
plenty' lies  at  her  feet;    above 
lier  head  the  heartfelt  wish  of 
the  nations  is  expressed  in  the 
phrase  :  "  May  the  tranquil  uni- 
■verse   rejoice."     The    pedestal 
declares  that — 

A  fniil-bearing  peace  having  been  re- 
slored  belween  ihe  French,  the  Dutch, 
and  their  allieti  in  war,  the  Magistrates  of  (h< 
of  Amsleidam  haveordered  this  medal  to  b 


There 

is    a 

certain 

irony   in 

1     the 

medal 

»hich 

fieor 

ge     II. 

preseni 

:ed     I 

0     the 

American  Indian  chiefs  in  1757,  at  the 
time  when  France  and  England  were 
fighting  out  the  question  which  race  was 
to  rule  America.  The  reverse  shows  a 
European  sealed  under  a  tree,  holding  <iui 
the  Pipe  of  Peace  to  an  Indian,  who, 
seated  opposite  to  him,  points  to  the 
meridian  sun.  Between  them  burns  a 
fire  (of  friendship.^),  and  on  the  margin 
you  read :  "  Let  us  look  to  the  Most 
High,  who  blessed  our  fathers  with  peace." 


PRESFSTFn   T 


P'ach    of  the   thirly-s 


:\Ie.iallic  art  is  at  a  verj-  low  pitch  in  this 
counlr>-.  though  Birmingham  can  mm  out 
members   of  the      medals  by  ihe  million. — R.  S.  I.ovkiiav. 


A      SPECIAL      CORRESPONDENT. 


By    E.    F.    HOWARD. 


THE  firing  had  been  slackening  for 
half  an  hour,  and  there  was  no 
longer  any  doubt  as  to  which  way  things 
had  gone,  for  the  enemy  were  drawing  off 
rapidly  and  retreating  towards  the  river, 
where  they  still  held  the  ford.  It  had 
been  a  sharp  engagement,  with  much  loss 
on  both  sides,  and  a  great  deal  had  hung 
upon  its  issue.  Although  it  had  been 
fought  out  under  a  blazing  African  sun, 
all  Europe  was  watching  eagerly  for  the 
result,  and  the  future  policy  of  several 
leading  nations  depended  to  some  extent 
on  the  news  of  this  day's  fighting. 

Lupton,  of  the  Telephone^  alert  and 
smart  looking  in  spite  of  powder  and  dust, 
turned  his  mare*s  head  from  a  group  of 
officers  to  whom  he  had  been  speaking  for 
the  past  few  minutes,  and  rode  quietly 
past  the  rear  of  the  English  lines. 

Behind  him  there  was  smoke  and  noise, 
the  trampling  of  horses  and  the  cracking 
of  rifles  as  the  enemy's  reserve  covered  the 
retreat  of  the  main  force.  Before  him 
lay  the  wide  plain,  silent  and  barren. 
There  was  hardly  a  tree  in  sight,  and  the 
stunted  thorn-bushes  looked  as  if  most  of 
the  life  had  been  baked  out  of  them  by 
the  pitiless  tropical  sun.  A  rough  ox- 
track  stretched  out  vaguely  across  the 
plain  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the 
battle-field,  and  Lupton  turned  into  it  at 
once.  He  gave  a  hasty  look  to  his 
revolver,  turned  his  head  to  see  that  no 
one  was  following  him,  and  then  settled 
down  into  a  steady  trot.  He  had  a  ten 
miles*  ride  before  him,  and  his  mare  had 
alreadv  done  a  fair  dav's  work,  so  he 
thought  it  best  to  take  things  easily  at  first. 

**  I  think  1  have  got  the  start  of  those 
other  chaps,"  he  said  to  himself  with 
satisfaction  ;  **  they  are  all  rather  too 
anxious  to  get  the  most  authentic  details, 


and  meanwhile  I  shall  cut  them  all  out  bj^ 
getting  there  first  and  holding  the  wire. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  time  for  the- 
Tdephone  to  get  out  a  special  to-night 
if  I  look  sharp." 

It  was  his  first  chance  at  war  corre- 
spondence, and  he  was  proportionately 
anxious  to  make  his  mark.  London  was 
palpitating  with  eagerness  for  news  of  the  big 
fight,  and  he  was  determined  that  his  paper 
should  be  the  one  to  give  it  to  the  world. 

The  red  sandy  **  veldt "  gave  back  the 
sun*s  rays  with  scorching  power  as  he 
rode  along,  for  it  was  only  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  Even  his  pith  helmet 
seemed  a  poor  protection  against  the  heat^ 
and  the  mare's  flanks  and  shoulders  began 
to  lather  before  he  had  ridden  three  miles. 
Lupton  was  thinking  over  the  events- 
of  the  morning  as  he  trotted  over  the 
uneven  ground,  and  beginning  mentally  to 
shape  his  despatch,  when  a  sight  before 
him  made  him  jerk  at  his  horse's  mouth 
with  a  sudden  exclamation. 

A  rise  in  the  ground  brought  a  fresh 
stretch  of  track  into  view,  and  there,  a  mile 
or  so  ahead  of  him,  he  saw  another  horse- 
man, evidently  an  Englishman,  and  bent 
on  the  same  errand  as  himself.  Hastily 
pulling  out  his  field-glasses,  Lupton  made 
out  that  his  surmise  was  correct :  the 
correspondent  of  another  paper  had  got 
ahead  of  him. 

As  he  hurried  forward  the  ring  of  the 
mare's  hoofs  in  the  still  air  came  to  the 
ears  of  the  other  man,  who  turned,  and» 
catching  sight  of  Lupton,  urged  on  his. 
horse. 

**  No,  vou  don't,  my  boy  ! "  muttered  he 
of  the  Tdt'phone  grimly,  and  he  stuck  spurs 
in  his  mare's  sides  so  fiercely  that  they 
nearly  came  to  grief  toi^ether  over  a  ruinedl 
ant-hill  that  lav  across  the  track. 
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HAStlLT  rULLINC  OLT 

"  II  has  got  to  be  a  race,  has  it  ?  "  said  Then    the    race   began  in  ear 

Lupton   half   aloud ;    "  I  '11    back    Gaiety  first   I.upton  gained  a  little  by  spurting. 

Girl  against  that  fellovi's  beast  any  day.  but  after  a  few  minutes  he  settled  down 

I  think  it  must  be  Mordaunt  by  the  looks  into   a  steadier   pate,    and   the   distance 

of  him,  though  he  rides  worse  than  I  have  between  them  kept  fairly  even  for  three  or 
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There  seemed  to  be  no  more  time  for 
composing  terse  sentences  for  the  despatch. 
All  Lupton*s  energies  were  concentrated 
now  on  the  absolute  need  of  catching  up 
and  passing  the  other  man,  and  his  face 
grew  darker  and  more  determined  with 
ever)'  mile. 

It  was  very  lonely  out  there  on  the 
rolling  plain,  and  hardly  a  live  creature 
moved,  except  the  two  Englishmen,  both 
in  deadly  earnest.  Lupton's  mare  showed 
signs  of  failing,  for  they  had  been  out  at 
daybreak;  but  he  noted  with  silent  satis- 
faction that  the  other  was  in  worse  con- 
dition, and  that  the  distance  between  them 
was  perceptibly  lessening. 

Then  he  got  near  enough  to  be  sure 
it  was  Mordaunt,  of  the  Daily  Posi,  who 
had  come  out  in  the  same  boat  with  him 
from  England,  and  with  whom  he  was  on 
very  good  terms  in  the  usual  way.  But 
just  then  he  fairly  hated  the  man,  and  swore 
under  his  breath  that  he  would  get  first  to 
the  telegraph-station  and  hold  that  wire,  if 
he  had  to  send  the  whole  book  of  Genesis 
before  he  could  frame  his  despatch. 

The  prickly  pears  and  dreary  stone 
heaps  flew  by  him  as  in  a  bad  dream,  and  he 
gained  little  by  little  on  his  man  till  there 
were  only  a  hundred  yards  between  them. 

Mordaunt  rode  bending  down  low  on 
his  saddle,  and  both  he  and  the  horse 
showed  signs  of  giving  in.  Lupton 
straightened  himself  a  little  contemptu- 
ously and  cantered  past  him,  turning  and 
looking  back  with  a  laugh. 

"All's  fair,  you  know,  in  this  game," 
he  said  cheerfully. 

But  the  look  on  the  other  man's  face 
checked  him  suddenly.  He  was  ghastly 
white,  and  his  drab  jacket  was  dark  with 
blood.  It  was  not  the  sun  that  had  brought 
him  to  this. 

"For  (iod's  sake,  LujUon  ! "  he  called 
hoarsely,  "give  me  my  chance.  I  sha'n't 
ircl  another." 

Lupton  slackened  a  moment,  and  his 
face  contracted  sharply. 

"  Sorry,  old  man  !  "  he  called  back ; 
"  but  I  can't  let  the  TiL[>hotu  suffer  for 
any  private  considerations." 

Then  he  roile  on,  and  Mordaunt  after 
iiim,  and  the  distance  between  them  grew. 


The  pulses  of  Lupton's  temples  and 
neck  throbbed  as  if  they  must  burst,  and 
his  grip  tightened  on  the  reins.  He  forced 
his  mind  away  from  the  "  veldt "  to  the 
thronged  London  streets,  and  in  imagin- 
ation he  could  hear  the  newsboys  shouting, 
"  Telephone  1  Extra  special  edition  !  Details 
of  the  big  fight.  English  victor)' !  "  while 
the  editors  ot  every  other  paper  ground 
their  teeth  impotently. 

A  white  spot  in  the  distance  resolved 
itself  into  the  telegraph-office  standing 
isolated  by  the  railway  line  less  than  a 
mile  away. 

Mechanically  Lupton  tried  to  run  over 
the  despatch  he  was  preparing,  but  his 
brain  surged  and  refused  to  act. 

"  You  brute  1 "  he  said  suddenly,  with  a 
vicious  but  almost  unconscious  tug  at  the 
curb.  "  You  utter  brute !  Hang  the 
Telephone  T ' 

The  mare,  who  felt  it  personal, 
lashed  out  a  little,  tired  as  she  was,  but 
Lupton  pulled  her  up  and  slipped  to  the 
ground. 

When  Mordaunt  passed  him  he  was 
examining  her  off  hind  foot,  and  apparently 
absorbed  in  the  extraction  of  a  particularly 
obdurate  stone. 

Mordaunt  saw  through  him,  and  wanted 
to  let  him  know  it,  but  he  had  other  things 
on  hand,  and  time  and  breath  were  failing 
him. 

Ten  minutes  later  Lupton  rode  leisurely 
up  to  the  little  white  house,  before  which 
Mordaunt's  horse  stood  with  head  down 
and  loose  bridle.  As  he  dismounted  at 
the  door,  Lupton  listened  grimly  for  the 
click  of  the  operating  needle  inside,  but 
there  was  an  unaccountable  silence,  and 
he  hung  Gaiety  (iirl's  bridle  on  a  nail  and 
went  in. 

The  place  seemed  cool  and  dark  after 
the  glare  outside,  and  he  pushed  his  pith 
helmet  back  from  his  hot  forehead  and 
looked  round. 

The  telegraph-clerk  was  bending  over 
a  dead  man. 

"  It  is  a  peety  !  "  he  said,  looking  up  and 
speaking  in  broken  English,  "and,  besides 
all  this,  there  was  no  need  of  so  great 
haste,  for  the  wires  were  this  morning 
between  here  and  the  coast  cut!" 
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By    :M0RGAN    ROBERTSON. 


THE  sun  came  out  hot  over  the  hills 
to  the  east,  and  what  little  coolness 
was  in  the  morning  air  left  it.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  greyish-brown  wall  of  a 
deserted  adobe  house  a  whitish  object 
glistened  whiter  as  the  sun  touched  it, 
then  faded  in  the  shadow  of  the  building. 
The  mud-coloured  river  below  eddied  and 
Avhirled  between  its  muddy  banks,  and  dis- 
appeared down  -  stream  behind  a  point 
which  formed  a  part  of  a  mud-coloured 
bottom,  stretching  to  the  hills  a  quarter- 
mile  west,  where  the  horizon  ended  and 
the  mud  -  coloured  mesa  began.  Mud- 
colour  was  the  prevailing  hue,  around  and 
above  ;  for  even  the  sky  might  be  likened 
to  the  inside  of  a  vast  mud  bake-oven,  so 
dull  and  dreary  and  dirty  was  the  general 
effect  of  hot  sun  and  dingy  haze. 

The  whitish  object  at  the  foot  of  the 
wall  moved  and  disappeared  ;  then,  from 
under  a  brick  around  the  corner,  protruded 
a  head — a  three-cornered  head  with  glitter- 
ing eyes  and  a  half-opened  mouth,  from 
which  darted  occasionally  a  red,  forked 
tongue.  The  head  reached  out  about  a 
foot  and  the  neck  behind  sagged  into  the 
dirt,  while  the  adjoining  section  of  body 
bent  itself  into  a  double  line  of  beauty ; 
then  it  sagged  in  its  turn,  and  the  head  and 
neck  extended  for  a  fresh  grip  on  the  soil. 
By  this  mode  of  locomotion  six  feet  of 
rattlesnake,  with  the  whitish  object  which 
the  sun  had  kissed  quivering  and  rattling 
at  the  tail,  came  into  view  from  under  the 
house  and  stretched  out  on  the  wooden 
doorstep  to  drink  in  the  warmth  of  the 
morning. 

No  sooner  was  he  comfortably  settled, 
however,  than  he  raised  his  head  and 
sounded  his  quivering  war-cry  ominously, 
but   subsided  when  he  heard  a  voice — a 


rasping,  small  voice,  yet  with  a  feminine 
smoothness  to  it. 

**  Steady,  old  man,"  it  said,  **  it 's  only 
me  !  "  Then  an  eight-legged,  eight-eyed, 
hairy  thing  of  horror — a  full-grown  black 
and  brown  female  tarantula  of  six  and  a- 
half  inch  stretch  of  leg,  hopped  around 
the  corner.  **  Good  morning,"  she  added  ; 
**  had  breakfast  }  Oh,  I  forgot !  you  're 
as  irregular  at  meals  as  I  am.  Hot,  isn't 
it }  " 

"  None  too  hot  for  me,"  said  the  snake, 
as  he  reached  his  head  to  the  edge  of  the 
step  and  looked  down  at  his  visitor.  **  And 
as  for  breakfast,  I  hadn't  thought  of  it 
since  my  last  meal.  It  was  a  tarantula - 
hawk,  and  it  gave  me  the  stomach-ache." 

**  Oh,  goodness  me  !  "  shuddered  the  big 
spider,  while  the  snake  smiled  satanically. 
**  I  'm  sorry  if  it  disagreed  with  you — 
indeed  I  am.  But  I've  heard  that  taran- 
tula-hawks are  good  for  snakes — good  for 
the  nerves.  I  wouldn't  give  up  the  diet 
on  just  a  trial." 

**I've  heard,"  said  the  snake  remorse- 
lessly, •*  that  they  are  very  bad  for  taran- 
tulas' nerves.  Let's  see — how  do  they 
treat  you  folks  ?  Sting  you  first,  don't 
thev " 

**  Please,  don't,"  interrupted  the  other. 

"Yes,  that's  it.  Sting  you  first  and 
paralyse  you  with  the  poison ;  then  they 
lug  you  off  to  a  hole  in  the  ground  some- 
where around,  and  lay  eggs  under  your 
hide,  which  hatch  out  in  time,  and  the 
youngsters  feed  on  your  flesh.  Wonder 
how  it  feels." 

**0h,  I  don't  know — it's  too  horrid  to 
think  of.  Please,  don't  speak  of  it," 
whispered  the  tarantula. 

"  SVs.  yes,  old  lady,"  said  the  snak(» 
soothingly.     '*  It  is  horrid  for  you,  but  it*s 
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fine  for  the  little  folks.  I  wonder,  too," 
he  added  sweetly,  **  how  a  nice  fat  taran- 
tula tastes.     It  must  be  good." 

The  nervous  female  hopped  off  beyond 
the  snake's  striking-distance  at  this,  and 
her  eight  little  eyes  lighted  with  suspicion, 
which  the  teasing  snake  observed. 

**  Oh,  don't  be  alarmed,"  he  said  good- 
humouredly,  **  I  *m  not  hungry." 

**  How  did  you  get  the  hawk?"  she 
asked  from  behind  an  adobe  brick  that 
lay  on  the  ground.     "Tell  me." 

••How  did  I  get  her  ?  Like  this.  Sup- 
pose you  are  the  hawk,  and  I  am  lying 
out  on  a  big  rock,  as  I  am  here  ;  I  coil  up 
like  this — see  ?  " 

••How  ?**  asked  the  spider  eagerly. 

••  Like  this — come  closer— jump  up  on  that 
other  brick,  so  you  can  see — ^there.  Now, 
I  coil  up  like  this,  with  my  head  in  the 
middle,  while  you — ^the  hawk,  of  course — 
light  on  a  stone  close  by.     Understand  ?  " 

•*  Yes,"  gasped  the  tarantula,  her  eager- 
ness to  hear  how  the  terrible  wasp  which 
preyed  on  her  family  had  been  disposed  of 
overcoming  her  suspicion  of  the  rattle- 
snake. 

••  You  settle  down  on  the  stone,"  went 
on  the  instructor,  **  and  go  to  flashing  and 
pruning  your  red  wings,  while  I  am  getting 
all  ready  to  receive  you — like  this." 

The  last  two  words  were  spoken  while 
the  snake  lay  stretched  out  over  the  brick 
where  the  tarantula  had  hopped  to  watch 
him ;  but,  quick  as  is  the  stroke  of  a 
rattlesnake — and  no  camera  mechanism 
can  work  fast  enough  to  photograph  him 
in  progress — the  tarantula,  no  sluggard 
herself,  had  seen  him  start,  and  leaped 
into  the  air  just  in  time  to  drag  the  ends 
of  her  hairy  hind  legs  clear  of  the  wide- 
open  mouth  and  spitting  fangs  of  her 
guileful  tutor.  She  came  down  on  his 
back,  inserted  the  point  of  a  half-inch 
mandible  under  a  scale,  gave  it  a  tweak, 
and  hopped  off  to  a  safe  distance  before 
the  snake  recovered. 

••That's  the  way  I  got  her,"  murmured 
the  discomfited  deceiver,  as  he  crawled 
back  to  the  step  ;  ••  dead  easy." 

•*  I  see,"  answered  the  trembling  taran- 
tula, who  had  been  nearer  death  than  ever 
before  ;  ''and  would  you  mind  telling  me 


whether  she  jumped,  or  tried  to — in  fact^ 
whether  she  is  quicker  than  I  am  in  her 
movements  ?  " 

••  Quicker  than  you  ?  "  said  the  snake^ 
who  saw  a  chance  to  bolster  up  a  shaken 
reputation.  ''Why  you  don't  mean  that 
you  *re  at  all  quick,  do  you  ?  I  was  only 
showing  you  how  I  got  her,  and  yoii  nearly- 
jumped  out  of  your  skin.  Quicker  than 
you  ?  Well,  I  should  say  so.  A  tarantula- 
hawk  is  nearly — not  quite — but  nearly  as 
quick  in  her  movements  as  I  am " ;  and 
as  he  made  this  proud  concession  the  soul 
of  the  tarantula  sank  within  her ;  for  she 
had  hoped  for  the  moment  that  she 
possessed  power  to  cope  with  her  mortal 
enemy — which  is  really  the  case ;  for 
nothing  of  its  inches  alive  can  conquer  a 
tarantula — unless  it  is  another  tarantula — 
when  it  fights  without  the  hereditary  fear 
which  the  red  -  winged  tarantula  -  hawk 
inspires  and  depends  on.  But  she  pos- 
sessed the  trusting  credulity  of  her  sex^ 
and  the  snake  was  a  liar  ;  so  any  good  in 
the  shape  of  confidence  in  herself  which 
might  have  developed  from  the  trial  of 
skill  was  lost. 

•*  They  tell  me,"  said  the  snake  malevo- 
lently, as  he  coiled  up  again ;  *•  that  a 
tarantula,  stung  by  a  hawk,  never  dies 
until  the  last  young  grub  has  eaten  him- 
self to  full  size  and  fatness,  and  gone  forth 
to  life's  battle  —  that,  though  the  motor 
nerves  are  paralysed,  the  sensory  nerves 
are  keenly  alive,  and  every  bite  on  the 
living  tissue  is  felt.     How  is  it  ?  " 

**  Let  us  change  the  subject — please/* 
said  the  spider  piteously ;  '•let  us  speak 
of  pleasanter  things.  I  heard  a  ranchero 
say  the  other  day  that  he  would  ride  ten 
miles  to  kill  a  rattlesnake.  What  a  spirit 
to  show ! " 

••  And  I  '11  crawl  twenty  to  kill  a 
ranchero,"  snapped  the  snake  spitefully  ; 
•*  I  never  met  but  one,  and  he  nearly  broke 
my  back ;  just  because  I  struck  at  his  wife 
too.     I  never  harmed  him." 

•*  Did  you  get  her?  "  asked  the  tarantula, 
with  aroused  interest. 

•'  Of  course  I  did,"  answered  the  snake 
proudly.  **  I  never  fail  —  that  is,"  he 
added,  remembering  the  recent  fiasco, 
*•  when  I  try." 
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"  How  was  it  ?     Tell  me—     Hist !  wait, 
don't  speak." 

The  tarantula  had  shrunk  into  herself— 
almost.  Her  legs  were  drawn  close 
together,  and  her  body  touched  the 
ground,  while  the  eight  wicked  little  eyes 
watched  the  approach  of  a  blundering, 
buzzing  horsefly,  which  swooped  down  and 
landed  within  a  yard  of  the  quiescent 
enemy,  darted  here  and  there  as  though 
uncertain  of  what  he  came 
for,  and — went  to  sleep. 

Thfc  thing  of  legs  and 
hair  and  fangs  sailed 
through  the  air  on  a 
parabolic  curve,  and  came 
down  where  the  fly  had 
been,    but   was   not ;    for. 


'•  Excuse  me,"  said  the  tarantula,  as  she 
hopped  away  ;  "  1  didn't  know  you  wanted 

"  Do  you  know  it  now  ?"  answered  the 
centipede  between  his  teeth,  as,  devouring 
the  fly,  he  glared  viciously  at  her  with  the 
cluster  of  hawse-pipes  that  he  used  for 
eyes. 

"  No  offence,  I  assure  you,"  said  the 
tarantula,  hopping  to  a  third  brick  at  a 


coincident  with  the  beginning  of  that 
curve,  a  straight  line  had  begun  from  a 
hole  under  another  adobe  brick  six  feet 
from  the  fly  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
this  straight  line  had  struck  the  siceperwhilc 
the  tarantula  was  still  rising,  and  carried 
him  with  it  a  foot  further,  where  it  stopped 
and  resolved  into  a  forty-legged  centipede, 
eight  inches  long,  bilious  of  soul  as  he 
was  of  complexion,  and  of  healthy  voracity 
of  appetite,  as  was  evidenced  by  the 
agitated  horsefly  held  firmly  in  his  mouth. 


safe  distance  from  the  snake,  though,  if  a 
fight  were  forced  upon  her  with  either,  she 
would  have  preferred  doing  battle  with  the 
rattler,  who  himself  might  hesitate  to 
attack  this  heavily  armoured  pirate  of  forty 
guns.  The  rattlesnake  stretched  out  to 
full  length  i-T  the  sun  and  quivered  silenily 
and  jojously,  for  the  tarantula  knew  now 
exactly  what  he  felt,  and  without  his 
telling  her,  too.  Nothing  was  said  among 
the  Irio  until  the  last  edible  portion  of  the 
fly  had  disappeared  ;  then   the  centipede. 
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that  the  melancholy  but  appreciative  centi- 
pede caught  the  contagion  and  responded 
with  a  feeble  grin.  He  could  not  laugh, 
but  then  he  had  no  such  sense  of  humour 
as  the  others.  He  looked  as  though  rather 
ashamed  of  the  momentary  weakness,  and 
when  the  merriment  had  subsided,  he  said, 
as  though  to  hide  his  embarrassment — 

*'  You  call  that  a  close  shave.  How 
would  you  like  to  be  rolled  up  in  a  flannel 
shirt  and  thrown  in  the  river  ?  " 

"  Wouldn't  mind  it  much,"  said  the 
snake  ;  **  neither  would  the  widow — she  *s 
fond  of  it;  but  I  suppose  it's  different 
with  you.  It's  well  known  that  cats, 
donkeys,  tramps,  and  centipedes  detest  the 
water.     How  was  it,  old  Bilious  ?** 

**  I  was  cold  one  night  and  crawled  into 
a  cowboys*  camp,  and  up  the  sleeve  of 
one  of  them.  Just  as  I  'd  got  to  his  breast 
and  was  feeling  good  and  warm  he  wakened 
and  closed  his  hand  over  me,  but  not 
before  I  *d  punished  him.  He  rolled  me 
up  in  the  folds,  while  his  comrades  cut  the 
shirt  up  the  side ;  then,  swearing  fright- 
fullv,  he  took  me  to  the  river  and  threw 
me  in.  I  thought  my  last  minute  had 
come.  I  felt  the  horrid  moisture  oozing 
in  and  touching  me  on  all  sides,  but  could 
do  nothing — I  was  imprisoned.  But  just 
as  I  'd  given  up  all  hope  I  felt  a  jar,  the 
folds  unwound,  and  I  found  a  dry,  or  half- 
dr}',  road  to  the  top  of  a  sand-bar  in  mid- 
stream. Three  months  I  waited  before 
the  water  went  down  and  I  could  get  to 
land.  It  was  a  frightful  experience.  I 
have  been  careful  since." 

Before  the  rattlesnake,  who  had  a  sar- 
castic remark  for  most  all  occasions,  could 
comment  on  this  adventure,  the  vigilant 
tarantula,  from  her  outpost,  called  out, 
**  What 's  that !  "  and  darted  close  to  the 
wall,  while  the  centipede  disappeared  in 
the  hole  under  the  brick.  A  broad-horned 
steer  was  charging  down,  past  the  house, 
and  behind  him  followed  a  large  bay  horse 
with  a  rider — a  sun-burned,  black-bearded 
man — whirling  a  lariat  and  shouting.  The 
snake  had  thrown  himself  into  a  coil, 
sounding  his  rattle  and  balancing  his  head 
back  and  forth  about  six  inches  above. 
Hut  though  the  steer  passed  within  striking 
<}i.slance  he  passed  safely  ;  it  was  when  the 


horse  and  rider  reached  the  steps  that  the 
snake  became  a  rigid,  horizontal  bur,  then 
a  writhing,  spitting  tangle  of  knots  and 
kinks  on  the  ground,  and  the  horse  and 
rider  also  had  passed  safely. 

**  Fetch  him  ?"  asked  the  yellow  one  of 
many  legs,  as  he  half  protruded  his  body 
from  the  hole.  The  tarantula  was  shaking 
in  unholy  glee. 

**  Fetch  him,"  shrieked  the  snake.  •*  I  Ve 
fetched  loose  every  tooth  in  my  head.  Oh, 
his  wooden  stirrup  1  Why  didn't  I  think  ? 
That  was  my  man — my  ranchero ;  and  he 
never  knew  I  struck  at  him  either." 

The  centipede  came  out  of  the  hole, 
the  tarantula  hopped  back  to  her  brick, 
and  the  complaining  snake,  with  bleeding 
mouth,  crawled  up  on  the  step  again. 

**  Here  comes  a  coyote,"  said  the 
tarantula ,  "  don't  think  we  need  stir." 

**  A  coyote,"  said  the  centipede  con- 
temptuously. "  I've  killed  dozens  of 
them." 

A  scrawny,  weazen-faced  little  beast, 
about  the  colour  of  the  centipede,  trotted 
down  toward  the  river,  pausing  occasion- 
ally to  nip  different  parts  of  his  mangy 
hide  and  dislodge  the  fleas  which  annoyed 
him.  His  way  led  him  close  to  the  steps, 
and  one  of  his  pauses  occurred  when 
he  was  but  six  feet  away.  A  warning 
rattle  startled  him  :  he  looked  up  and 
sprang  sideways  ;  sprang  again  as  he 
spied  the  threatening  tarantula  standing 
erect  on  her  four  rear  legs  ;  leaped 
straight  ahead  ;  turned  around  and,  with 
the  remark,  **  Bless  my  soul !  "  sat  down 
on  the  centipede. 

A  coyote,  in  a  good  humour,  singing 
cheerfully  to  the  night,  can  create  the 
impression  in  the  minds  of  uninitiated 
listeners  that  a  half-dozen  agonised  dogs 
are  careering  around  the  plains  with  kettles 
fast  to  their  tails.  When  a  coyote  is 
really  hurt,  the  effect  is  doubled  ;  and 
when  to  his  suffering  is  added  the  know- 
ledge — which  in  this  case  was  gained  by  a 
half-second's  inspection — that  a  deadly 
centipede  has  buried  his  fangs  and  most 
of  his  legs  at  the  hair-roots  on  the  port- 
quarter,  the  cry  of  protest  and  pain  raised 
can  only  be  likened  to  the  **  ki-}ies  "  of 
fifty  tortured  curs  in  full  cry. 
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and  such  a  pink-and-white  cheek — so  full 
and  curving  and  dimpled.  I  loved  that 
boy,  but  he  wouldn't  let  me  approach 
him  ;  he  'd  always  run  in  to  his  mother 
and  describe  me  horribly.  Then  she'd 
come  out,  and  I  *d  have  to  go.  But  I 
loved  him  just  as  much,  and  after  a  while 
I  gave  up  trying  to  make  his  acquaint- 
ance out  of  doors,  and  crawled  into  the 
house  one  evening  while  th?y  were  at 
supper,  and  got  up  to  the  ceiling,  where  I 
found  a  good  place  right  over  the  bed  ; 
then  I  waited  until  they  had  gone  to  sleep 
and  a  long  time  after  before  1  made  up  my 
mind.  Yes,  I  hung  there,  looking  down 
at  the  lovely  pink  cheek  of  that  child, 
sleeping  between  his  parents,  a  long  time. 
Then  1  crawled  carefully  along  until  the 
darling  cheek  was  right  beneath  me,  let 
go,  turned  over,  and  landed  right  where  I 
wanted  to."  She  paused,  swelled  up,  and 
subsided,  as  though  with  an  ecstatic  sigh. 

*'  And  then } "  asked  the  centipede, 
standing  high  on  all  forty  legs  and  bristling 
with  curiosity — and  other  emotions. 

"And  then?"  answered  the  tarantula, 
with  mild  surprise.  **  Why,  then  I  took  a 
bite,  of  course." 

**  Oh !  "  said  the  centipede,  as  he  sank 
down  again.  **  I  couldn't  help  asking, 
bat  do  you  know,  I  thought  for  a  moment 
vou  were  telling  one  of  those  catchy 
stories,  and  were  going  to  say  you  went 
right  away." 

•*  1  did  go  right  away.  There  Avas  a 
shocking  hubbub,  and  that  boy  screamed 
frightfully.  I  got  under  the  bed,  but  they 
scalded  me  out,  and  I  found  a  hole  in  the 
floor.  But  they  discovered  me  under  the 
house  next  morning,  and  I  only  escaped 
death  by  hanging  upside  down  all  day 
between  the  beams  until  night  came,  by 
which  time  1  had  recovered  from  the  shock 
and  got  to  the  grass  in  the  darkness." 

**  Reminds  mc,"  said  the  rattlesnake, 
whom  the  sun  and  the  conversation  had 
warmed  to  a  reminiscent  mood,  **  of  my 
experience  on  a  ranch.  They  chased  me 
with  sticks  and  stones,  and,  as  I  told  you, 
the  boss  nearly  broke  my  back.  You  see, 
I  found  a  nest  of  eggs,  and  as  I  am  very  fond 
of  eggs  and  as  fully  competent  to  attend 
to  them  as  any  measly  old  hen,  I  chased 


her  off  and  coiled  up  on  them  myself.  Then 
comes  a  woman  with  some  tomfool  remarks- 
about  how  *  Biddy  didn't  like  the  nest, 
and  she'd  change  it — put  the  eggs  some- 
where else.'  Now  I  was  satisfied  with  that 
nest  just  where  I  found  it,  and  notified  her 
to  keep  out  and  mind  her  own  business, 
but  she  only  got  off  some  more  tomfoolery 
about  *  some  other  hen  taking  Biddy's  nest 
away  from  her — some  hen  with  a  curious, 
clucking.*  Think  of  that !  to  liken  my 
rattle  to  the  clucking  of  a  hen !  1  couldn't 
stand  that  insult  at  all.  She  stuck  her 
hand  in — a  white,  plump  hand  it  was,  too  ;. 
none  of  your  dried-up,  brown  claws  of  the 
Greaser  women — and  I  let  go.  Well,  of 
course  she  screamed  and  ran — women  all 
do — and  out  came  the  men.  I  had  to  go,, 
and  couldn't  take  an  e^g  with  me.  I 
reached  grass  and  hid  for  a  while,  as  they 
beat  up  the  neighbourhood ;  but  when  I 
endeavoured  to  make  my  way  to  a  tree 
where  1  knew  was  a  deep  hole,  I  was  dis- 
covered and  nearly  clubbed  to  death.  I 
got  away,  though,  and  carried  a  distinct 
remembrance  of  the  man  who  clubbed 
me — the  ranchero.  He  was  tall  and  sun- 
burned, with  a  black  beard  and  eves.. 
Some  day  I  '11  get  him.  That  was  the- 
closest  shave  I  ever  had." 

**  Say,"  said  the  tarantula ;   **  that  tree- 
with  a  hole  under  it — was  it  close  to  the 
house  }  " 

"  About  forty  feet." 

"  Was    there    a    corral    in    the     same 
direction  }  " 

**  Yes,  and  a  wagon^house." 

"  And   the   house  had    flowers   in   the 
window  }  " 

**  Yes,  and  a  chimney  through  the  roof,, 
and  two  doors *" 


»f 


**  And  door-steps— three  steps " 

**  And  there  was  a  windmill  pump— 

"And  a  wood  pile " 

"  Yes,  yes."    . 

"  The  same  house.  Ha-he-hc-hc-hc- 
ho-ho- ha-ha-he  ! " 

**  The  same  family.  You  got  the  boy  ;. 
I  got  the  mother.  Ho-ho-ho-ho-ha-ha- 
ha-ho-ho-ho  ! " 

Heartily  and  joyously  their  laughter 
arose  on  the  stagnant  air — so  heartily  and 
joyous  and   geauinely  spontaneous  was  il. 


(■■'.sing'.     You'll 
I    man    lianning 

1  iviiy— she  sets 
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something.      By   thunder !  ther  you  are  ! 
Just  watch  that  black   lump  down  there 
hy  the  wall." 
'  "  What  is  it  ?  " 

**  A  whopping  tarantula.  Just  watch, 
and  don't  speak,  and  you  *11  see  some  fun." 

This  conversation  had  taken  place  within 
three  yards  of  the  tarantula,  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  discomfiture  of  the  snake  and 
listened  to  the  account  of  the  boy's  and 
the  Professor's  recovery  with  various  and 
-conflicting  emotions ;  but  now,  when  she 
saw  the  approaching  wasp,  she  was  really 
in  a  **  state  of  mind,"  and  looked  around 
for  shelter. 

Finding  none,  she  raised  up  in  desper- 
ation, standing  on  her  four  rear  legs  and 
reaching  the  forward  ones,  with  the  heavy 
palpi,  over  her  head.  Above  her  was 
the  wasp,  flashing  her  red  wings  and 
blue  body  in  the  sunlight,  and  buzzing, 
buzzing,  buzzing  as  she  darted  back 
and  forth.  The  tarantula  thought  -of 
ihe  space  beneath  the  steps,  and   in  an 


unreasoning  panic  of  fear  left  the  wall, 
hoping  to  reach  in  two  bounds  this  place 
of  temporary  safety,  and  not  realising  in 
her  terror  that  the  position  she  had 
left,  with  her  back  against  the  wall, 
was  the  best  possible  to  take  in  the 
open.  The  wasp  caught  her  in  mid-air 
and  descended  with  her.  Then  she  felt 
it — and  oh  !  the  pain  of  it,  and  the  horror, 
and  the  weakness  following  that  stab.  She 
had  no  strength  to  leap  now,  though  the 
step  was  but  a  foot  away,  and  the  wasp 
was  again  circling  six  feet  above  ;  nor 
could  she  rise  erect.  Slowly  she  sagged 
down  ;  her  legs  extended  ;  her  body 
touched  the  ground,  and  she  endeavoured 
to  crawl.  The  horrid  buzzing  grew  louder, 
and  she  saw  the  slayer  descend.  Again 
came  the  stab  of  that  poisoned  weapon, 
and  with  it  ended  life's  battle. 

Near  by  a  whitish  object  quivered  all 
day,  until  with  the  going  down  of  the  sun 
went  out  life  and  motion  for  ever  from 
the  whitish  object. 


WHO       WAS      BOADICEA? 


WHO  was  Boadicea  ?  What  need  to 
ask  the  question  ?  For  once, 
Macaulay  may  be  quoted  with  all  literal- 
ncss.  Every  schoolboy  does  know  who 
Boadicea  Avas.  He  may  have  the  haziest 
notions  about  the  racial  war  of  early 
Britain.  But  Cowper  has  brought  home 
the  **  British  warrior-queen  "  to  him  once 
and  for  all ;  and  now,  if  he  be  a  little 
Londoner,  he  may  see  her  as  often  as  he 
likes,  **  standing  loftily  charioted "  on  a 
pedestal  on  the  Thames  Embankment  at 
Westminster  Bridge  corner,  defying  Rome 
and  all  its  legions. 

The  word  Boadicea  stands  for  Victorv, 
for  it  is  the  Latinised  form  of  the  Welsh 
Buddig,  which  means  Victoria.  And, 
indeed,  she  was  a  fitting  forerunner  to  the 
great  Victoria.  Not  that  victory  was  hers  ; 
but  she  made  a  very  good  fight  for  it.  She 
was  the  wife  of  Prasutagus,  King  of  the 
Iceni,  a  warlike  race  that  occupied  what 
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is  now  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  They  had 
accepted  the  rule  of  Rome,  but  about  the 
year  50  a. d.  they  revolted  against  the  harsh 
propraetor,  Ostorius.  Rome  had  its  full 
revenge,  for  when  Prasutagus  died  ten 
years  later,  it  despoiled  Boadicea  of  her 
wealth,  which  was  great,  flogged  her, 
outraged  her  daughters,  and  bound  her 
family  into  slavery.  So  once  more  the 
Iceni  rose,  aided  this  time  by  the  Trino- 
bantes,  a  people  occupying  Essex  and 
Middlesex,  who  were  terrorised  by  the 
Roman  garrison  at  Camulodunum,  the 
ancient  Colchester.  The  Governor  was 
away  in  Anglesey  at  the  time,  and  thus 
the  tribes  swept  the  country  at  their  own 
sweet*  will,  destroying  Camulodunum,  and 
razing  the  temple  of  Claudius.  Even 
when  the  Governor  hastened  back  the 
tribes  remained  victorious,  for  they  ravaged 
Londinium  (London)  and  Verulamium  (St. 
Albans),  and  massacred  seventy  thous'"^'^ 
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his  head  end  darting  his  red  tongue  whik- 
the  lutie  was  brou^-ht  to  a  motionless 
IMisition.  He  was  rcquainted  sviih  club 
and  stone  warfare— inherited  the  know- 
ledge, in  fact— but  knew  nothing  whatever 
of  Colt  revolvers.  So  he  rattled  on,  and 
threatened  and  dared,  bravely  enough, 
until  the  tube  spat  out  a  tongue  redder 
than  his  own,  and  he  felt  a  smarting 
pain  as  though  cut  half  in  two.  He 
twisted  and  turned,  thrashing  himself 
off  the  steps,  nearly  paralysed.  He 
could  not  understand.  His  enemy 
had  thrown  nothing  at  him,  and  he  was 
too  far  away  for  that  short  blue  club  to 
reach  him. 
What  was  it } 


He  V 


go 


into  the  hole 
ami   think   it 
•  over. 

He     had 

wriggled 

arcund   the 

corner  of  the 

house,   and 

now     darted 

into  the  hole 

in     the    wall 

where     his 

rattles  had     .. 

shown  to  the    ■" 

rising      .„„,     V- 

and  when  all         . 

but  his  rattles 

were   again       awivr  hfr  was  the  wasp, 

hidden,    he  "'-ashix;     he«     red 

stopped,  with  j^  '^^^  sinliuht 

his      head 

williin  two  inches  of  the  other  opening. 

"  Vou  haven't  kilted  him,"  said  the  pale 
young  man. 

"One  shot's  enough  ;  lliey  always  die 
when  struck,  and  he  won't  last  after  sun- 
down. Ves,  that 's  one  of  our  drawbacks  ; 
another  is  centipedes  ;  and  still  another  is 
tarantulas.  We  grow  the  biggest  speci- 
mens of  all  three  of  any  country  in  the 
Slate  of  Texas.  Vou  want  to  look  out 
for  them.  Never  go  far  without  your 
pocket -dask.  It  generally  cures  if  _vou 
can  get  drunk  —  if  I'ou  can't,  you  're  a 
goner.     Amnmnia  is  good  if  jou  can  get 


'■^ 


it,  and  another  good  plan  is  to  touch  the 

wound  with  a  red-hot  iron — not  to  bum 

but  to  draw.     Of  course  you  want  to  suck 

the  poison  out  when  you  're  bitten.    ]\\n 

after  I  bought  this  place,  mother  found  a 

rattler  camped  on  a  nest  of  eggs,  and  if  it 

hadn't  been  for  an  old  doctor — a  collej;e 

Professor  out  with  an  expedition,  who  'Ku^ 

stopping  over  night  with  us,  i  'd  ha'  lost 

her.      No  whisky  could    cure    that  biic. 

Why     the 

snake     «as 

a  whopi>er- 

3  nearly  as  big 
as  that  fellow 

^^^^  under      the 

/^ ^^'*'^^9iK  house;  and 

■^'  ^'  the   worst  of 

it  is — seeing 
she  got  well— 
the  snake 
got  a«ay.  The  old  Professor  was  nipped 
himself  by  a  tarantula  a  few  days  after- 
ward ;  but  he  pulled  himself  through- 
though  it  was  a  close  call  for  so  old  a 
man  —  and  about  six  months  ago,  he 
sent  me  a  few  tarantula-hawks  through  the 
mail.  He  said  I  needed  "em  on  this 
ranch.  They  were  queens,  and  1  think 
they  're  breeding  nicely.  I  almost  lost  my 
bov,  too.  A  big  tarantula  dropped  do»'n 
from  the  ceiling  one  night — that's  the 
way  it  felt,  he  said— and  bit  him  on  the 
cheek  :  you  can  see  the  scar  to-day.  Hut 
an  experience  1  had  with  a  ceniifwde  was- 
the  worst.  I  woke  up  to  find  him  inside 
my  shirt,  next  the  skin,  and  when  1  touched 
him  he  sank  his  legs  and  fangs  into  me  a 
qu.-trter  ol  an  inch.  I  threw  away  the  shirt 
to  droun  him,  and  before  I  got  home — I 
was  out  on  the  trail,  you  know — 1  was 
stark  crazy  and  nearly  dead ;  but  I  had 
some  of  the  doctor's  stuff  left,  and  came 
round.  There  1  sec  there  :  that  "s  one  of 
the  tarantula-hawks  yonder — nothing  but 
a  big  wasp  with  a  bad  opinion  of  taran- 
tulas." 

"  Is  she  a  dravvback — in  the  way  of 
being  dangerous  .' " 

"  Not  much  :  she's  a  blessing.  You'll 
never  hear  of  a  Western  man  harming 
one,  and  they  n<;ver  harm  us — only  taran- 
tulas.    She's  coming  this  way — she  sees 
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something.  By  thunder !  ther  you  are  ! 
Just  watch  that  black  lump  down  there 
hy  the  wall." 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  A  whopping  tarantula.  Just  watch, 
and  don't  speak,  and  you'll  see  some  fun." 

This  conversation  had  taken  place  within 
three  yards  of  the  tarantula,  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  discomfiture  of  the  snake  and 
listened  to  the  account  of  the  boy's  and 
the  Professor's  recovery  with  various  and 
-conflicting  emotions  ;  but  now,  when  she 
saw  the  approaching  wasp,  she  was  really 
in  a  "  state  of  mind,"  and  looked  around 
for  shelter. 

Finding  none,  she  raised  up  in  desper- 
ation, standing  on  her  four  rear  legs  and 
reaching  the  forward  ones,  with  the  heavy 
palpi,  over  her  head.  Above  her  was 
the  wasp,  flashing  her  red  wings  and 
blue  body  in  the  sunlight,  and  buzzing, 
buzzing,  buzzing  as  she  darted  back 
and  forth.  The  tarantula  thought  -of 
the  space  beneath  the  steps,  and   in  an 


unreasoning  panic  of  fear  left  the  wall, 
hoping  to  reach  in  two  bounds  this  place 
of  temporary  safety,  and  not  realising  in 
her  terror  that  the  position  she  had 
left,  with  her  back  against  the  wall, 
was  the  best  possible  to  take  in  the 
open.  The  wasp  caught  her  in  mid-air 
and  descended  with  her.  Then  she  felt 
it — and  oh  I  the  pain  of  it,  and  the  horror, 
and  the  weakness  following  that  stab.  She 
had  no  strength  to  leap  now,  though  the 
step  was  but  a  foot  away,  and  the  wasp 
was  again  circling  six  feet  above  ;  nor 
could  she  rise  erect.  Slowly  she  sagged 
down  ;  her  legs  extended  ;  her  body 
touched  the  ground,  and  she  endeavoured 
to  crawl.  The  horrid  buzzing  grew  louder, 
and  she  saw  the  slayer  descend.  Again 
came  the  stab  of  that  poisoned  weapon, 
and  with  it  ended  life's  battle. 

Near  by  a  whitish  object  quivered  all 
day,  until  with  the  going  down  of  the  sun 
went  out  life  and  motion  for  ever  from 
the  whitish  object. 


WHO       WAS      BOADICEA? 


WHO  was  Boadicea  ?  What  need  to 
ask  the  question  ?  For  once, 
^lacaulay  may  be  quoted  with  all  literal- 
ncss.  Every  schoolboy  does  know  who 
Boadicea  was.  He  may  have  the  haziest 
notions  about  the  racial  war  of  early 
Britain.  But  Cowper  has  brought  home 
the  **  British  warrior-queen  "  to  him  once 
and  for  all ;  and  now,  if  he  be  a  little 
Londoner,  he  may  see  her  as  often  as  he 
likes,  "  standing  loftily  charioted  "  on  a 
pedestal  on  the  Thames  Embankment  at 
Westminster  Bridge  corner,  defying  Rome 
and  all  its  legions. 

The  word  Boadicea  stands  for  Victor}', 
for  it  is  the  Latinised  form  of  the  Welsh 
Buddig,  which  means  Victoria.  And, 
indeed,  she  was  a  fitting  forerunner  to  the 
great  Victoria.  Not  that  victory  was  hers ; 
but  she  made  a  ver}'  good  fight  for  it.  She 
was  the  wife  of  Prasutagus,  King  of  the 
Iceni,  a  warlike  race  that  occupied  what 
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is  now  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  They  had 
accepted  the  rule  of  Rome,  but  about  the 
year  50  a.d.  they  revolted  against  the  harsh 
propraetor,  Ostorius.  Rome  had  its  full 
revenge,  for  when  Prasutagus  died  ten 
years  later,  it  despoiled  Boadicea  of  her 
wealth,  which  was  great,  flogged  her, 
outraged  her  daughters,  and  bound  her 
family  into  slavery.  So  once  more  the 
Iceni  rose,  aided  this  time  by  the  Trino- 
bantes,  a  people  occupying  Essex  and 
Middlesex,  who  were  terrorised  by  the 
Roman  garrison  at  Camulodunum,  the 
ancient  Colchester.  The  Governor  was 
away  in  Anglesey  at  the  time,  and  thus 
the  tribes  swept  the  countrj'  at  their  own 
sweet*  will,  destroying  Camulodunum,  and 
razing  the  temple  of  Claudius.  Even 
when  the  Governor  hastened  back  the 
tribes  remained  victorious,  for  they  ravaj^ed 
Londinium  (London)  and  Verulamium  (St. 
Albans),  and  massacred  seventy  thousand 
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Romans,  saving  not  a  soul  even  for 
slavery. 

Then  came  the  great  battle  when  the 
Governor  marshalled  ten  thousand  trained 
soldiers  against  an  enormous  horde  of 
the  tribes.  Boadicea,  supported  by  her 
daughters,  dashed  up  and  down  the  ranks 
in  her  chariot,  exhorting  her  supporters, 
in  Tennyson's  words,  to — 

Burst  the  gates  and  bum  the  palaces,  break  the 

works  of  the  statuary  ; 
Take  the  hoary  Roman  head  and  shatter  it,  hold 

it  abominable ; 
Cut   the   Roman   boy  in   pieces   in   his   lust  and 

voluptuousness ; 
Lash  the  maiden   into    swooning,  me  they  lash'd 

and  humiliated  ; 
Chop  the  breasts  from  off  the   mother,  dash  the 

brains  of  the  httle  one  out. 
Up,  my  Britons  !  on,  my  chariot !  on,  my  chargers  ! 

trample  them  do>*Ti,  down ! 

Brave  words,  but  futile.  Suetonius,  the 
Roman  general,  addressed  his  legions  in  a 
very  different  way.  A  taunt  at  the  woman- 
commanded  horde  was  sufficient  to  inspire 
his  troops  with  courage ;  and  he  had 
manoeuvred  his  enemies  into  a  narrow 
valley  where  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
practise  their  outflanking  guerrilla  tactics. 
In  the  circumstances  the  result  was  almost 
a  foregone  conclusion.  Rome  won  the 
day  by  dint  of  discipline,  the  tribes  were 
put  to  flight,  eighty  thousand  bodies  were 
left  on  the  fatal  field,  and  Boadicea,  stung 
to  the  quick  by  the  sense  of  defeat,  and 
possibly  terror  at  the  fearful  future  in  store 
for  her,  took  poison  (62  a.d.),  and  thus 
Rome  settled  finally  down  to  reign  over 
Britain  until  436,  when  they  returned  home 
to  sink  with  the  mighty  ship  of  state. 

And  now,  at  last,  eighteen  hundred  odd 
years  after  her  patriotic  tragedy,  Boadicea 
is  set  up  in  the  Londinium  which 
she  devastated  so  long  ago.  That  is 
fitting  ;  and  it  is  still  fitter  that  she  should 
have  been  immortalised  by  the  sculptor 
of  Victoria  the  Great — namely,  the  late 
Thomas  Thoniycroft.  The  work  was  a 
labour  of  love,  in  which  the  sculptor  spent 
fifteen  vears,  and  in  which  the  Prince 
Consort  took  the  greatest  interest,  lending 
horses  from  the  royal  stables  as  models 
for  the  steeds  of  her  chariot.  The  Prince 
thought  it  should  be  placed  on  the  gateway 


of  Hyde  Park  Corner,  the  artist  wished  to 
have  it  erected  on  a  rocky  prominence 
in  Kensington  Gardens.  But  neither  wish 
was  fulfilled,  for  the  model  has  stood  lor 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centur)-  in  the 
garden  of  the  sculptor's  son,  Mr.  John  I. 
Thomycroft,  the  well-known  torpedo-boat 
builder,  and  the  brother  of  ^Ir.  Hamo 
Thornycroft,  the  sculptor,  and  of  Miss 
Ellen  Fowler  Thornycroft,  the  poet.  A 
shed  was  erected  to  preserve  it  against 
the  weather.  At  last  Mr.  Thorn vcroft 
offered  the  group  to  the  London  County 
Council ;  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Bull,  the  member 
for  Hammersmith,  with  characteristic 
energy,  set  about  getting  the  funds  for 
casting  it  in  bronze,  receiving  ;^ioo  from 
the  donor  as  a  beginning.  After  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  the  money  was  got  together,, 
and  Messrs.  Singer,  of  Frome,  cast  it  in 
bronze  at  a  cost  of  ;^  199  5. 

The  group  is  on  a  colossal  scale.  The 
figure  of  Boadicea  herself  is  nine  feet  in 
height,  and  the  chariot  is  eight  feet  broad » 
The  plaster  cast  weighed  five  tons ;  the 
bronze  weighs  seven  tons,  and  has  been 
constructed  in  fifty-two  pieces.  Boadicea 
is  not  the  Boadicea  of  the  popular  idea. 
She  is  an  august  heroine  of  imperial 
presence,  more  classic  than  barbarian. 
No  writhing  savage,  smarting  with  shame 
and  fury  at  the  recollection  of  the 
**  Roman  rods,"  Boadicea,  as  a  critic 
once  noted,  is  **  a  high  sublimity,  a  col- 
lected dignity,  a  mood  in  which  we  may 
imagine  a  Zenobia,  rather  than  the  woman 
chief  of  the  wild  Iceni  going  forth  to 
her  last  battle."  The  outline  has  been 
so  cleverly  studied  that  in  the  whole 
circle  of  view  there  is  not  a  disadvan- 
tageous point.  The  group  is  admirably 
composed,  and  there  is  a  fine  compensa- 
tion in  its  parts,  as  between  the  solid 
steadiness  of  the  car  and  the  physical 
vigour  of  the  horses,  between  this  and  the 
moral  vigour  of  the  figures.  The  erection 
of  this  early  Victoria  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  which  the  Romans  sailed  up 
so  long  ago  is  London's  most  perma- 
nent contribution  to  the  sixty-first  year 
of  the  great  Victoria's  reign  over 
an  Empire  mightier  than  Rome  ever 
dreamt  of. 
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fine  for  the  little  folks.  I  wonder,  too," 
he  added  sweetly,  **  how  a  nice  fat  taran- 
tula tastes.     It  must  be  good." 

The  nervous  female  hopped  off  beyond 
the  snake's  striking-distance  at  this,  and 
her  eight  little  eyes  lighted  with  suspicion, 
which  the  teasing  snake  observed. 

"  Oh,  don't  be  alarmed,"  he  said  good- 
humouredly,  **  I  'm  not  hungry." 

"How  did  you  get  the  hawk?"  she 
asked  from  behind  an  adobe  brick  that 
lay  on  the  ground.     "Tell  me." 

**  How  did  I  get  her  }  Like  this.  Sup- 
pose you  are  the  hawk,  and  I  am  lying 
out  on  a  big  rock,  as  I  am  here  ;  I  coil  up 
like  this — see  ?  " 

•*  How  }**  asked  the  spider  eagerly. 

"  Like  this— come  closer— jump  up  on  that 
other  brick,  so  you  can  see — there.  Now, 
I  coil  up  like  this,  with  my  head  in  the 
middle,  while  you — the  hawk,  of  course — 
light  on  a  stone  close  by.     Understand  }  " 

"  Yes,"  gasped  the  tarantula,  her  eager- 
ness to  hear  how  the  terrible  wasp  which 
preyed  on  her  family  had  been  disposed  of 
overcoming  her  suspicion  of  the  rattle- 
snake. 

**  You  settle  down  on  the  stone,"  went 
on  the  instructor,  "  and  go  to  flashing  and 
pruning  your  red  wings,  while  I  am  getting 
all  ready  to  receive  you — like  this." 

The  last  two  words  were  spoken  while 
the  snake  lay  stretched  out  over  the  brick 
where  the  tarantula  had  hopped  to  watch 
him ;  but,  quick  as  is  the  stroke  of  a 
rattlesnake — and  no  camera  mechanism 
can  work  fast  enough  to  photograph  him 
in  progress — the  tarantula,  no  sluggard 
herself,  had  seen  him  start,  and  leaped 
into  the  air  just  in  time  to  drag  the  ends 
of  her  hairy  hind  legs  clear  of  the  wide- 
open  mouth  and  spitting  fangs  of  her 
guileful  tutor.  She  came  down  on  his 
back,  inserted  the  point  of  a  half-inch 
mandible  under  a  scale,  gave  it  a  tweak, 
and  hopped  off  to  a  safe  distance  before 
the  snake  recovered. 

"That's  the  way  I  got  her,"  murmured 
the  discomfited  deceiver,  as  he  crawled 
back  to  the  step  ;  "  dead  easy." 

*'  I  see,"  answered  the  trembling  taran- 
tula, who  had  been  nearer  death  than  ever 
before  ;  "  and  would  you  mind  telling  me 


whether  she  jumped,  or  tried  to — in  fact„ 
whether  she  is  quicker  than  I  am  in  her 
movements  ?  " 

"  Quicker  than  you  }  "  said  the  snake,, 
who  saw  a  chance  to  bolster  up  a  shaken 
reputation.  "Why  you  don't  mean  that 
you  're  at  all  quick,  do  you  ?  I  was  only- 
showing  you  how  I  got  her,  and  you  nearly 
jumped  out  of  your  skin.  Quicker  than 
you  ?  Well,  I  should  say  so.  A  tarantula- 
hawk  is  nearly — not  quite — but  nearly  as 
quick  in  her  movements  as  I  am  " ;  and 
as  he  made  this  proud  concession  the  soul 
of  the  tarantula  sank  within  her ;  for  she 
had  hoped  for  the  moment  that  she 
possessed  power  to  cope  with  her  mortal 
enemy — which  is  really  the  case ;  for 
nothing  of  its  inches  alive  can  conquer  a 
tarantula — unless  it  is  another  tarantula — 
when  it  fights  without  the  hereditary  fear 
which  the  red  -  winged  tarantula  -  hawk 
inspires  and  depends  on.  But  she  pos- 
sessed the  trusting  credulity  of  her  sex, 
and  the  snake  was  a  liar  ;  so  any  good  in 
the  shape  of  confidence  in  herself  which 
might  have  developed  from  the  trial  of 
skill  was  lost. 

"  They  tell  me,"  said  the  snake  malevo- 
lently, as  he  coiled  up  again ;  "  that  a 
tarantula,  stung  by  a  hawk,  never  dies 
until  the  last  young  grub  has  eaten  him- 
self to  full  size  and  fatness,  and  gone  forth 
to  life's  battle  —  that,  though  the  motor 
nerves  are  paralysed,  the  sensory  nerves 
are  keenly  alive,  and  every  bite  on  the 
living  tissue  is  felt.     How  is  it  ?  " 

"  Let  us  change  the  subject — please,'* 
said  the  spider  piteously ;  "let  us  s{>eak 
of  pleasanter  things.  I  heard  a  ranchero 
say  the  other  day  that  he  would  ride  ten 
miles  to  kill  a  rattlesnake.  What  a  spirit 
to  show! " 

"And  I'll  crawl  twenty  to  kill  a 
ranchero,"  snapped  the  snake  spitefully  ; 
"  I  never  met  but  one,  and  he  nearly  broke 
my  back ;  just  because  I  struck  at  his  wife 
too.     I  never  harmed  him." 

"  Did  you  get  her?  "  asked  the  tarantula, 
with  aroused  interest. 

"  Of  course  I  did,"  answered  the  snake 
proudly.  "I  never  fail  —  that  is,"  he 
added,  remembering  the  recent  fiasco, 
"when  I  try." 
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"How  was  it?     Tell  me—     Hist !  wait, 
don't  speak." 

The  tarantula  had  shrunk  into  herself — 
almost.  Her  legs  were  drawn  close 
together,  and  her  body  touched  the 
ground,  while  the  eight  wicked  little  eyes 
watched  the  approach  of  a  blundering, 
buzzing  horsefly,  which  swooped  down  and 
landed  within  a  yard  of  the  quiescent 
enemy,  darted  here  and  there  as  though 
uncertain  of  what  he  came 
for,  and — went  to  sleep. 

The  thing  of  legs  and 
hair  and  fangs  sailed 
through  the  air  on  a 
parabolic  curve,  and  came 
down  where  the  fly  had 
been,    but    was    not ;    for. 


"  Excuse  me."  said  the  tarantula,  as  she 
hopped  away ;  "  1  didn't  know  you  wanted 

it." 

"  Do  you  know  it  now  ?"  answered  the 
centipede  between  his  teeth,  as,  devouring 
the  fly,  he  glared  viciously  at  her  with  the 
cluster  of  hawse-pipes  that  he  used  for 
eyes. 

"  No  offence,  I  assure  you,"  said  the 
tarantula,  hopping  to  a  third   brick  at  a 
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coincident  with  the  beginning  of  that 
curve,  a  straight  line  had  begun  from  a 
hole  under  another  adobe  brick  six  feet 
from  the  fly  in  the  opposile  direction,  and 
ihisstraight  line  had  struck  the  sleeper  while 
the  tarantula  was  still  rising,  and  carried 
him  with  it  a  foot  further,  where  it  stopped 
and  resolved  into  a  forty-legged  centipede. 
eight  inches  long,  bilious  of  soul  as  he 
was  of  complexion,  and  of  healthy  voracity 
of  appetite,  as  was  evidenced  by  the 
agiuted  horsefly  held  firmly  in  his  mouth. 


safe  distance  from  the  snake,  though,  if  a 
fight  were  forced  upon  her  with  either,  she 
would  have  preferred  doing  battle  with  the 
rattler,  who  himself  might  hesitate  to 
attack  this  heavily  armoured  pirate  of  forty 
guns.  The  rattlesnake  stretched  out  to 
full  length  i-T  the  sun  and  quivered  silently 
and  joyously,  for  the  tarantula  knew  now 
exactly  what  he  felt,  and  without  his 
telling  her,  too.  Nothing  was  said  among 
the  trio  until  the  last  edible  portion  of  the 
fly  had  disappeared  ;  then  the  centipede. 
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fine  for  the  little  folks.  I  wonder,  too," 
he  added  sweetly,  **  how  a  nice  fat  taran- 
tula tastes.     It  must  be  good." 

The  nervous  female  hopped  off  beyond 
the  snake's  striking-distance  at  this,  and 
her  eight  little  eyes  lighted  with  suspicion, 
which  the  teasing  snake  observed. 

**  Oh,  don't  be  alarmed,"  he  said  good- 
humouredly,  "  I  'm  not  hungry." 

"How  did  you  get  the  hawk?"  she 
asked  from  behind  an  adobe  brick  that 
lay  on  the  ground.     "Tell  me." 

"How  did  I  get  her  ?  Like  this.  Sup- 
pose you  are  the  hawk,  and  I  am  lying 
out  on  a  big  rock,  as  1  am  here  ;  I  coil  up 
like  this — see  ?  " 

"  How  ?"  asked  the  spider  eagerly. 

"  Like  this— come  closer— jump  up  on  that 
other  brick,  so  you  can  see — ^there.  Now, 
I  coil  up  like  this,  with  my  head  in  the 
middle,  while  you — the  hawk,  of  course — 
light  on  a  stone  close  by.     Understand  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  gasped  the  tarantula,  her  eager- 
ness to  hear  how  the  terrible  wasp  which 
preyed  on  her  family  had  been  disposed  of 
overcoming  her  suspicion  of  the  rattle- 
snake. 

"  You  settle  down  on  the  stone,"  went 
on  the  instructor,  "  and  go  to  flashing  and 
pruning  your  red  wings,  while  I  am  getting 
all  ready  to  receive  you — like  this." 

The  last  two  words  were  spoken  while 
the  snake  lay  stretched  out  over  the  brick 
where  the  tarantula  had  hopped  to  watch 
him ;  but,  quick  as  is  the  stroke  of  a 
rattlesnake — and  no  camera  mechanism 
can  work  fast  enough  to  photograph  him 
in  progress — the  tarantula,  no  sluggard 
herself,  had  seen  him  start,  and  leaped 
into  the  air  just  in  time  to  drag  the  ends 
of  her  hairy  hind  legs  clear  of  the  wide- 
open  mouth  and  spitting  fangs  of  her 
guileful  tutor.  She  came  down  on  his 
back,  inserted  the  point  of  a  half-inch 
mandible  under  a  scale,  gave  it  a  tweak, 
and  hopped  off  to  a  safe  distance  before 
the  snake  recovered. 

"  That 's  the  way  I  got  her,"  murmured 
the  discomfited  deceiver,  as  he  crawled 
back  to  the  step  ;  "  dead  easy." 

**  I  see,"  answered  the  trembling  taran- 
tula, who  had  been  nearer  death  than  ever 
before  ;  "and  would  you  mind  telling  me 


whether  she  jumped,  or  tried  to — in  fact,, 
whether  she  is  quicker  than  I  am  in  her 
movements  ?  " 

"Quicker  than  you?"  said  the  snake,. 
who  saw  a  chance  to  bolster  up  a  shaken 
reputation.  "Why  you  don't  mean  that 
you  're  at  all  quick,  do  you  ?  I  was  only 
showing  you  how  I  got  her,  and  you  nearly 
jumped  out  of  your  skin.  Quicker  than 
you  ?  Well,  I  should  say  so.  A  tarantula- 
hawk  is  nearly — not  quite — but  nearly  as 
quick  in  her  movements  as  I  am " ;  and 
as  he  made  this  proud  concession  the  soul 
of  the  tarantula  sank  within  her ;  for  she 
had  hoped  for  the  moment  that  she 
possessed  power  to  cope  with  her  mortal 
enemy — which  is  really  the  case ;  for 
nothing  of  its  inches  alive  can  conquer  a 
tarantula — unless  it  is  another  tarantula — 
when  it  fights  without  the  hereditary  fear 
which  the  red  -  winged  tarantula  -  hawk 
inspires  and  depends  on.  But  she  pos- 
sessed the  trusting  credulity  of  her  sex, 
and  the  snake  was  a  liar  ;  so  any  good  in 
the  shape  of  confidence  in  herself  which 
might  have  developed  from  the  trial  of 
skill  was  lost. 

"They  tell  me,"  said  the  snake  malevo- 
lently, as  he  coiled  up  again;  "that  a 
tarantula,  stung  by  a  hawk,  never  dies 
until  the  last  young  grub  has  eaten  him- 
self to  full  size  and  fatness,  and  gone  forth 
to  life's  battle  —  that,  though  the  motor 
nerves  are  paralysed,  the  sensory  nerves 
are  keenly  alive,  and  every  bite  on  the 
living  tissue  is  felt.     How  is  it  ?  " 

"  Let  us  change  the  subject — please,'* 
said  the  spider  piteously ;  "let  us  speak 
of  pleasanter  things.  I  heard  a  ranchero 
say  the  other  day  that  he  would  ride  ten 
miles  to  kill  a  rattlesnake.  What  a  spirit 
to  show ! " 

"  And  1  '11  crawl  twenty  to  kill  a 
ranchero,"  snapped  the  snake  spitefully ; 
"  I  never  met  but  one,  and  he  nearly  broke 
my  back  ;  just  because  I  struck  at  his  wife 
too.     1  never  harmed  him." 

"  Did  you  get  her?  "  asked  the  tarantula, 
with  aroused  interest. 

"  Of  course  I  did,"  answered  the  snake 
proudly.  "I  never  fail  —  that  is,"  he 
added,  remembering  the  recent  fiasco, 
"when  I  trv." 
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"  How  was  it  ?    Tell  me—    Hist !  wait. 
don't  speak." 

The  tarantula  had  shrunk  into  herself— 
almost.  Her  legs  were  drawn  close 
together,  and  her  body  touched  the 
ground,  while  the  eight  wicked  little  eyes 
watched  the  approach  of  a  blundering, 
buzzing  horsefly,  which  swooped  down  and 
landed  within  a  yard  of  the  quiescent 
enemy,  darted  here  and  there  as  though 
uncertain  of  what  he  came 
for,  and — went  to  sleep. 


'■  Excuse  me,"  said  the  tarantula,  as  she 
hopped  away ;  "  I  didn't  know  you  wanted 

"  Do  you  know  it  now  ? "  answered  the 
centipede  between  his  teeth,  as,  devouring 
the  fly,  he  glared  viciously  at  her  with  the 
cluster  of  hawse-pipes  that  he  used  for 
eyes. 

"  No  offence,  I  assure  you,"  said  the 
tarantula,  hopping  to  a  third  brick  at  a 
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coincident  with  the  beginning  of  that 
curve,  a  straight  line  had  begun  from  a 
hole  under  another  adobe  brick  six  feet 
from  the  fly  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
this  straight  line  had  struck  ihe  sleeper  while 
the  tarantula  was  still  rising,  and  earned 
him  with  it  a  foot  further,  where  it  stopped 
and  resolved  into  a  forty-legged  centipede, 
eight  inches  long,  bilious  of  soul  as  he 
was  of  comple^iion,  and  of  healthy  voracity 
of  appetite,  as  was  evidenced  by  the 
agitated  horsefly  held  firmly  in  his  mouth. 


safe  distance  from  the  snake,  though,  if  a 
fight  were  forced  upon  her  with  either,  she 
would  have  preferred  doing  battle  with  the 
rattler,  who  himself  might  hesitate  to 
attack  this  heavily  armoured  pirate  of  forty 
guns.  The  rattlesnake  stretched  out  to 
full  length  in  the  sun  and  quivered  silently 
and  joyously,  for  the  Urantula  knew  now 
exactly  what  he  felt,  and  without  his 
telling  her,  too.  Nothing  was  said  among 
the  trio  until  the  last  edible  portion  of  the 
fly  had  disappeared  ;  then   the  centipede. 
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that  the  melancholy  but  appreciative  centi- 
pede caught  the  contagion  and  responded 
with  a  feeble  grin.  He  could  not  laugh, 
but  then  he  had  no  such  sense  of  humour 
as  the  others.  He  looked  as  though  rather 
ashamed  of  the  momentary  weakness,  and 
when  the  merriment  had  subsided,  he  said, 
as  though  to  hide  his  embarrassment — 

**  You  call  that  a  close  shave.  How 
would  you  like  to  be  rolled  up  in  a  flannel 
shirt  and  thrown  in  the  river  ?  " 

**  Wouldn't  mind  it  much,"  said  the 
snake  ;  **  neither  would  the  widow — she  *s 
fond  of  it ;  but  I  suppose  it 's  different 
with  you.  It's  well  known  that  cats, 
donkeys,  tramps,  and  centipedes  detest  the 
water.     How  was  it,  old  Bilious  }  " 

**  I  was  cold  one  night  and  crawled  into 
a  cowboys*  camp,  and  up  the  sleeve  of 
one  of  them.  Just  as  I  *d  got  to  his  breast 
and  was  feeling  good  and  warm  he  wakened 
and  closed  his  hand  over  me,  but  not 
before  I  *d  punished  him.  He  rolled  me 
up  in  the  folds,  while  his  comrades  cut  the 
shirt  up  the  side ;  then,  swearing  fright- 
fully, he  took  me  to  the  river  and  threw 
me  in.  I  thought  my  last  minute  had 
come,  I  felt  the  horrid  moisture  oozing 
in  and  touching  me  on  all  sides,  but  could 
do  nothing — I  was  imprisoned.  But  just 
as  I  *d  given  up  all  hope  I  felt  a  jar,  the 
folds  unwound,  and  I  found  a  dry,  or  half- 
dry,  road  to  the  top  of  a  sand-bar  in  mid- 
stream. Three  months  I  waited  before 
the  water  went  down  and  I  could  get  to 
land.  It  was  a  frightful  experience.  I 
have  been  careful  since." 

Before  the  rattlesnake,  who  had  a  sar- 
castic remark  for  most  all  occasions,  could 
comment  on  this  adventure,  the  vigilant 
tarantula,  from  her  outpost,  called  out, 
**  What 's  that !  "  and  darted  close  to  the 
wall,  while  the  centipede  disappeared  in 
the  hole  under  the  brick.  A  broad-horned 
steer  was  charging  down,  past  the  house, 
and  behind  him  followed  a  large  bay  horse 
with  a  rider — a  sun-bunied,  black-bearded 
man — whirling  a  lariat  and  shouting.  The 
snake  had  thrown  himself  into  a  coil, 
sountling  his  rattle  and  balancing  his  head 
back  and  forth  about  six  inches  above. 
Hut  thoua:h  the  steer  passetl  within  striking 
<!istancc  he  passed  safely  ;  it  was  when  the 


horse  and  rider  reached  the  steps  that  the 
snake  became  a  rigid,  horizontal  bcr,  then 
a  writhing,  spitting  tangle  of  knots  and 
kinks  on  the  ground,  and  the  horse  and 
rider  also  had  passed  safely. 

**  Fetch  him  ?"  asked  the  yellow  one  of 
many  legs,  as  he  half  protruded  his  body 
from  the  hole.  The  tarantula  was  shaking^ 
in  unholy  glee. 

**  Fetch  him,"  shrieked  the  snake.  "  I  *ve 
fetched  loose  every  tooth  in  my  head.  Oh, 
his  wooden  stirrup  1  Why  didn't  I  think  f 
That  was  my  man — ^my  ranchero  ;  and  he 
never  knew  I  struck  at  him  either." 

The  centipede  came  out  of  the  hole, 
the  tarantula  hopped  back  to  her  brick, 
and  the  complaining  snake,  with  bleeding 
mouth,  crawled  up  on  the  step  again. 

**  Here  comes  a  coyote,"  said  the 
tarantula ,  "  don't  think  we  need  stir." 

**  A  coyote,"  said  the  centipede  con- 
temptuously. "  I  've  killed  dozens  of 
them." 

A  scrawny,  weazen-faced  little  beast, 
about  the  colour  of  the  centipede,  trotted 
down  toward  the  river,  pausing  occasion- 
ally to  nip  different  parts  of  his  mangy 
hide  and  dislodge  the  fleas  which  annoyed 
him.  His  way  led  him  close  to  the  steps, 
and  one  of  his  pauses  occurred  when 
he  was  but  six  feet  away.  A  warning 
rattle  startled  him  :  he  looked  up  and 
sprang  sideways  ;  sprang  again  as  he 
spied  the  threatening  tarantula  standing 
erect  on  her  four  rear  legs ;  leaped 
straight  ahead  ;  turned  around  and,  with 
the  remark,  **  Bless  my  soul  1  "  sat  down 
on  the  centipede. 

A  coyote,  in  a  good  humour,  singing 
cheerfully  to  the  night,  can  create  the 
impression  in  the  minds  of  uninitiated 
listeners  that  a  half-dozen  agonised  dogs 
are  careering  around  the  plains  with  kettles 
fast  to  their  tails.  When  a  coyote  is 
really  hurt,  the  effect  is  doubled  ;  and 
when  to  his  suffering  is  added  the  know- 
ledge— which  in  this  case  was  gained  by  a 
half-second's  inspection  —  that  a  deadly 
centipede  has  buried  his  fangs  and  most 
of  his  legs  at  the  hair- roots  on  the  port- 
quarter,  the  cry  of  protest  and  pain  raised 
can  only  be  likened  to  the  "  ki-yies  "  of 
fifty  tortured  curs  in  full  cry. 
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Away  went  the  stricken  cojote  for  the 
river  with  the  inspiring  centipede  endea- 
vouring, unsuccessfully,  to  untangle  him- 
self. In  three  seconds  the  bank  was 
reached,   and    the   chorus   ceased  for  an 
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interval  while  the  coyote  paddled  to  the 
surface  ;  then  it  began  again,  and  con- 
tinued until  he  had  swum  across,  climbed 
the  bank,  and  disappeareil  in  a  yellow 
streak  behind  one  of  the;  foot-hills  to  the 
eastward. 


"Dear  me,"  said  the  tarantula,  "  what 
an  unseemly  hurrj' !  I  wonder  where  our 
forty-legged  friend  is  now  ?  " 

"At  the  bottom  of  the  river  I  should 
judge,"     answered    the     snake    gloomily. 
"  Dead,  anyhow.    Water  is  fatal 
to  his  family." 

"  How  sad!  In  the  midst  of 
life  we  are  in  trooble.  Well,  I  've 
always  thought  there  were  too 
many  centipedes  in  the  world." 
"  And  too  many  snakes  and 
tarantula- hawks,  eh,  old  lady  ?  " 

"And  too  many  rancheros," 
said  the  tarantula.  "There  is 
just  one  too  many  for  you,  my 
friend.  Here  he  comes  again," 
It  is  sometimes  safe  to  taunt  a 
rattlesnake — when  he  has  a  fright- 
ful toothache,  for  instance.  The 
tarantula  hopped  close  to  the  wall 
again,  and  the  snake,  making 
mental  note  of  the  last  remark, 
threw  himself  into  his  springiest 
coil,  and  waited  for  his  enemy. 
The  sun-burned  man  was  return- 
ing, surely  enough,  and  beside 
him  now  rode  another,  a  pale- 
faced,  sickly  young  fellow,  and 
the  snake  noted  that  this  man 
was  on  the  farther  side ;  hence 
he  would  not  block  his  stroke. 
Both    horses   approached    at   a 

"  Yes,"     the      ranchero      was 
saying,    "you    saddle    up    every 
day    and    ride    out     after 
cattle,    and     I  "11     warrant 
V>        ,  you  're   a   well    man    in    a 

.,    ■    i  month.      It's   better  than 

^-Jl||A  any  medicine  in  the  world. 

,   ^'W  Of  course,  this  counlrj- has 

■"  its  drawbacks,  but  sickness 

isn't  one  of  them." 
TETCHED  "  Is  that  one  of  the  draw- 

backs—on that  step  there  .- 
Looks  to  me  like  a  snake." 
"  By  thunder,  you  're  right !  That  is  a 
drawback,  and  one  of  the  biggest  rattlers 
I  've  ever  seen.  Hold  on  til!  I  plug  him." 
The  fatuous  snake  was  rattling  defiance 
as  the  long,  blue  tube  came  out  of  the 
scabbard,  and  continued  rattling,  waving 
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his  head  and  darting  his  red  tongue  while 
the  tube  was  brought  to  a  motionless 
[losition.  He  ivas  acquainted  with  club 
and  stone  warfare — inherited  the  know- 
ledge, in  fact — but  knew  nothing  whatever 
of  Coh  revolvers.  So  he  rattled  on,  and 
threatened  and  dared,  bravelj-  enough, 
until  the  tube  spat  out  a  tongue  redder 
than  his  own,  and  he  felt  a  smarting 
pain  as  thougli  cut  half  in  two.  He 
twisted  and  turned,  thrashing  himself 
off  the  steps,  nearly  paralysed.  He 
could  not  understand.  His  enemy 
had  thrown  nothing  at  him,  and  he  was 
too  far  away  for  that  short  blue  club  to 
reach  him. 
What  was  it  .•• 

He  woukl  go  ,' 

into  the  hole 
and    think   it 

He      had 
wriggled 
around  the 
corner  of  the 
house,    and 
now      darted 
into  the  hole 
in    the    wall 
where      his 
rattles  had 
shown  to  the    -" 
rising      sun ;       ' 
and  when  all        ■- 
but  his  rattles 

hidden,    he  •"-ashing     her     red 

Slopped,  with  '^^''^^^  sim.oHT^  "'""' 

his      head 

within  two  inches  of   the  other  opening. 
"  Vou  haven't  killed  him,"  said  the  pale 

'■One  shot's  enough  ;  they  always  die 
when  struck,  and  he  won't  last  after  sun- 
iluwn.  Vcs,  that 's  one  of  our  drawbacks  ; 
another  is  centipedes  ;  and  still  another  is 
tarantulas.  We  grow  the  biggest  speci- 
mens of  all  three  of  any  country  in  the 
Stale  of  Texas.  You  want  to  look  out 
for  them.  Never  ^o  far  without  your 
pocket -llask.      It    generally  cures  if  you 


■if  ( 


goner.     Am 


i  good  if  )<]u  can  get 


it.  and  another  good  plan  is  to  touch  the- 
wound  with  a  red-hot  iron — not  to  burn 
but  to  draw.  Of  course  you  want  to  suck 
the  poison  out  when  you 're  bitten.  Just 
after  I  bought  this  place,  mother  found  a 
rattler  camped  on  a  nest  of  eggs,  and  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  an  old  doctor — a  college- 
Professor  out  with  an  expedition,  who  was- 
stopping  over  night  with  us,  I  'd  ha'  lost 
her.  No  whisky  could  cure  that  bite. 
Why  the 
snake  was 
a  whopper — 
nearly  as  big 
as  that  fellow 

under     the 

^:>y«V  house;  and 

it  is— seeing 
she  got  well— 
the  snake 
got  away.  The  old  Professor  was  nippe<l 
himself  by  a  tarantula  a  few  days  after- 
ward ;  but  he  pulled  himself  through — 
,  though  it  was  a  close  call  for  so  old  a 
man  —  and  about  six  months  ago,  he 
sent  me  a  few  tarantula-hawks  through  ihc 
mail.  He  said  I  needed  'em  on  this 
ranch.  They  were  queens,  and  I  think 
they  're  breeding  nicely,  I  almost  lost  my 
boy,  too.  A  big  tarantula  dropped  down 
from  the  ceiling  one  night — that's  the 
way  it  felt,  he  said — and  bit  him  on  the 
cheek  :  jou  can  see  the  scar  to-day.  Hut 
an  experience  I  had  with  a  centipede  was- 
the  worst.  1  woke  up  to  find  him  inside 
my  shirt,  next  the  skin,  and  when  I  touched 
him  he  sank  his  legs  and  fangs  into  me  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.  I  threw  away  the  shirt 
to  drown  him,  and  before  I  got  home — I 
was  out  on  the  trail,  you  know — I  was- 
stark  craz}'  ami  nearly  dead  ;  but  !  had 
some  of  the  doctor's  stuff  left,  and  came 
round.  There  !  see  there  :  that  "s  one  of 
the  tarantula-hawks  yonder— nothing  but 
a  big  wasp  with  a  bad  opinion  of  taran- 
tulas." 

•'Is  she  a  drawback— in  the  way  of 
being  dangerous .' " 

"  Not  much  :  she 's  a  blessing.  Vou  'II 
never  hear  of  a  Western  man  harming 
one,  and  they  nc:ver  harm  us — only  taran- 
tulas.    She's  coming  this  way — she  sees 
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something.  By  thunder !  ther  you  are  1 
Just  watch  that  black  lump  down  there 
hy  the  wall." 

*' What  is  it?" 

"  A  whopping  tarantula.  Just  watch, 
and  don't  speak,  and  you  *11  see  some  fun." 

This  conversation  had  taken  place  within 
three  yards  of  the  tarantula,  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  discomfiture  of  the  snake  and 
listened  to  the  account  of  the  boy*s  and 
the  Professor's  recovery  with  various  and 
•conflicting  emotions  ;  but  now,  when  she 
saw  the  approaching  wasp,  she  was  really 
in  a  **  state  of  mind,"  and  looked  around 
for  shelter. 

Finding  none,  she  raised  up  in  desper- 
ation, standing  on  her  four  rear  legs  and 
reaching  the  forward  ones,  with  the  heavy 
palpi,  over  her  head.  Above  her  was 
the  wasp,  flashing  her  red  wings  and 
blue  body  in  the  sunlight,  and  buzzing, 
buzzing,  buzzing  as  she  darted  back 
and  forth.  The  tarantula  thought  -of 
ihe  space  beneath  the  steps,  and  in  an 


unreasoning  panic  of  fear  left  the  wall, 
hoping  to  reach  in  two  bounds  this  place 
of  temporary  safety,  and  not  realising  in 
her  terror  that  the  position  she  had 
left,  with  her  back  against  the  wall, 
was  the  best  possible  to  take  in  the 
open.  The  wasp  caught  her  in  mid-air 
and  descended  with  her.  Then  she  felt 
it — and  oh  1  the  pain  of  it,  and  the  horror, 
and  the  weakness  following  that  stab.  She 
had  no  strength  to  leap  now,  though  the 
step  was  but  a  foot  away,  and  the  wasp 
was  again  circling  six  feet  above  ;  nor 
could  she  rise  erect.  Slowly  she  sagged 
down  ;  her  legs  extended  ;  her  body 
touched  the  ground,  and  she  endeavoured 
to  crawl.  The  horrid  buzzing  grew  louder, 
and  she  saw  the  slayer  descend.  Again 
came  the  stab  of  that  poisoned  weapon, 
and  with  it  ended  life's  battle. 

Near  by  a  whitish  object  quivered  all 
day,  until  with  the  going  down  of  the  sun 
went  out  life  and  motion  for  ever  from 
the  whitish  object. 


WHO       WAS      BOADICEA? 


WHO  was  Boadicea  ?  What  need  to 
ask  the  question  ?  For  once, 
^lacaulay  may  be  quoted  with  all  literal- 
ness.  Every  schoolboy  does  know  who 
Boadicea  was.  He  may  have  the  haziest 
notions  about  the  racial  war  of  early 
Britain.  But  Cowper  has  brought  home 
the  **  British  warrior-queen  "  to  him  once 
and  for  all ;  and  now,  if  he  be  a  little 
Londoner,  he  may  see  her  as  often  as  he 
likes,  **  standing  loftily  charioted "  on  a 
pedestal  on  the  Thames  Embankment  at 
Westminster  Bridge  corner,  defying  Rome 
and  all  its  legions. 

The  word  Boadicea  stands  for  Victor\% 
for  it  is  the  Latinised  form  of  the  W^elsh 
Buddig,  which  means  Victoria.  And, 
indeed,  she  was  a  fitting  forerunner  to  the 
great  Victoria.  Not  that  victory  was  hers ; 
but  she  made  a  very  good  fight  for  it.  She 
Avas  the  wife  of  Prasutagus,  King  of  the 
Iceni,  a  warlike  race  that  occupied  what 
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is  now  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  They  had 
accepted  the  rule  of  Rome,  but  about  the 
year  50  a.d.  they  revolted  against  the  harsh 
propraetor,  Ostorius.  Rome  had  its  full 
revenge,  for  when  Prasutagus  died  ten 
years  later,  it  despoiled  Boadicea  of  her 
wealth,  which  was  great,  flogged  her, 
outraged  her  daughters,  and  bound  her 
family  into  slavery.  So  once  more  the 
Iceni  rose,  aided  this  time  by  the  Trino- 
bantes,  a  people  occupying  Essex  and 
Middlesex,  who  were  terrorised  by  the 
Roman  garrison  at  Camulodunum,  the 
ancient  Colchester.  The  Governor  was 
away  in  Anglesey  at  the  time,  and  thus 
the  tribes  swept  the  country  at  their  own 
sweet  will,  destroying  Camulodunum,  and 
razing  the  temple  of  Claudius.  Even 
when  the  Governor  hastened  back  the 
tribes  remained  victorious,  for  they  ravai^ed 
Londinium  (London)  and  Verulamium  (St. 
Albans),  and  massacred  seventy  thousand 
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Romans,  saving  not  a  soul  even  for 
slavery. 

Then  came  the  great  battle  when  the 
Governor  marshalled  ten  thousand  trained 
soldiers  against  an  enormous  horde  of 
the  tribes.  Boadicea,  supported  by  her 
daughters,  dashed  up  and  down  the  ranks 
in  her  chariot,  exhorting  her  supporters, 
in  Tennyson's  words,  to — 

Burst  the  gates  and  bum  the  palaces,  break  the 

works  of  the  statuary  ; 
Take  the  hoary  Roman  head  and  shatter  it,  hold 

it  abominable ; 
Cut    the   Roman   boy  in   pieces   in   his   lust  and 

voluptuousness ; 
I.,ash  the  maiden   into    swooning,  me  they  lash*d 

and  humiliated  ; 
Chop  the  breasts  from  off  the   mother,  dash  the 

brains  of  the  little  one  out. 
Up,  my  Britons  !  on,  my  chariot !  on,  my  chargers  ! 

trample  them  down,  down ! 

Brave  words,  but  futile.  Suetonius,  the 
Roman  general,  addressed  his  legions  in  a 
very  different  way.  A  taunt  at  the  woman- 
commanded  horde  was  sufficient  to  inspire 
his  troops  with  courage ;  and  he  had 
manoeuvred  his  enemies  into  a  narrow 
valley  where  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
practise  their  outflanking  guerrilla  tactics. 
In  the  circumstances  the  result  was  almost 
a  foregone  conclusion.  Rome  won  the 
day  by  dint  of  discipline,  the  tribes  were 
put  to  flight,  eighty  thousand  bodies  were 
left  on  the  fatal  field,  and  Boadicea,  stung 
to  the  quick  by  the  sense  of  defeat,  and 
possibly  terror  at  the  fearful  future  in  store 
for  her,  took  poison  (62  a.d.),  and  thus 
Rome  settled  finally  down  to  reign  over 
Britain  until  436,  when  they  returned  home 
to  sink  with  the  mighty  ship  of  state. 

And  now,  at  last,  eighteen  hundred  odd 
years  after  her  patriotic  tragedy,  Boadicea 
is  set  up  in  the  Londinium  which 
she  devastated  so  long  ago.  That  is 
fitting ;  and  it  is  still  fitter  that  she  should 
have  been  immortalised  by  the  sculptor 
of  Victoria  the  Great — namely,  the  late 
Thomas  Thornvcroft.  The  work  was  a 
labour  of  love,  in  which  the  sculptor  spent 
fifteen  years,  and  in  which  the  Prince 
Consort  took  the  greatest  interest,  lending 
horses  from  the  roval  stables  as  models 
for  the  steeds  of  her  chariot.  The  Prince 
thought  it  should  be  placed  on  the  gateway 


of  Hyde  Park  Corner,  the  artist  wished  to 
have  it  erected  on  a  rocky  prominence 
in  Kensington  Gardens.  But  neither  wish 
was  fulfilled,  for  the  model  has  stood  lor 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centur)-  in  the 
garden  of  the  sculptor's  son,  ^Ir.  John  L 
Thornycroft,  the  well-known  torpedo-boat 
builder,  and  the  brother  of  Mr.  Hamo 
Thornycroft,  the  sculptor,  and  of  Miss 
Ellen  Fowler  Thornycroft,  the  poet.  A 
shed  was  erected  to  preserve  it  against 
the  weather.  At  last  Mr.  Thornycroft 
offered  the  group  to  the  London  County 
Council ;  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Bull,  the  member 
for  Hammersmith,  with  characteristic 
energy,  set  about  getting  the  funds  for 
casting  it  in  bronze,  receiving  £100  from 
the  donor  as  a  beginning.  After  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  the  money  was  got  together, 
and  Messrs.  Singer,  of  Frome,  cast  it  in 
bronze  at  a  cost  of  ;^i995. 

The  group  is  on  a  colossal  scale.  The 
figure  of  Boadicea  herself  is  nine  feet  in 
height,  and  the  chariot  is  eight  feet  broad. 
The  plaster  cast  weighed  five  tons ;  the 
bronze  weighs  seven  tons,  and  has  been 
constructed  in  fifty-two  pieces.  Boadicea 
is  not  the  Boadicea  of  the  popular  idea. 
She  is  an  august  heroine  of  imperial 
presence,  more  classic  than  barbarian. 
No  writhing  savage,  smarting  with  shame 
and  fury  at  the  recollection  of  the 
**  Roman  rods,"  Boadicea,  as  a  critic 
once  noted,  is  "  a  high  sublimity,  a  col- 
lected dignity,  a  mood  in  which  we  may 
imagine  a  Zenobia,  rather  than  the  woman 
chief  of  the  wild  Iceni  going  forth  to 
her  last  battle."  The  outline  has  been 
so  cleverly  studied  that  in  the  whole 
circle  of  view  there  is  not  a  disadvan- 
tageous point.  The  group  is  admirably 
composed,  and  there  is  a  fine  compensa- 
tion in  its  parts,  as  between  the  solid 
steadiness  of  the  car  and  the  physical 
vigour  of  the  horses,  between  this  and  the 
moral  vigour  of  the  figures.  The  erection 
of  this  early  Victoria  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  which  the  Romans  sailed  up 
so  long  ago  is  London's  most  perma- 
nent contribution  to  the  sixty-first  year 
of  the  great  Victoria's  reign  over 
an  Empire  mightier  than  Rome  ever 
dreamt  of. 


THE     GREAT     ADVENTURER. 

STUDIES    AND    SKETCHES    OF    THE    FIRST    NAPOLEON. 


FROM   CONSULATE  TO   CROWN. 


IT  has  been  well  said  that  the  Consulate 
was  "  the  period  of  Bonaparte's 
greatest  and  most  enduring  renown."  He 
had  achieved  his  position  ;  his  marvellous 
strength  and  ability,  his  audacity  and 
astuteness,  favoured  by  his  great  good  luck, 
had  carried  him  to  supreme  power.  He 
seemed  eager  now  to  show  his  gratitude 
to  France  for  the  prize  she  had  suffered 
him  to  win.  The  country  had  accepted 
him  gladly ;  it  had  need  of  him,  of  the 
strong  hand  to  reorganise  her  institutions 
and  build  up  the  Government  anew.  The 
head  was  wanting,  the  place  of  master 
vacant ;  there  must  soon  have  been  a 
monarchical  restoration  had  not  Bona- 
parte stepped  in.  That  he  was  autocratic, 
wielding  unquestioned  authority,  was  all  in 
his  favour,  and  made,  as  it  seemed,  for 
France.  No  one  but  a  dictator  could  do 
what  was  so  urgently  required.  Every- 
thing had  gone  by  the  board  :  the 
Revolution,  essentially  destructive,  had  left 
chaos,  there  had  been  a  clean  sweep,  and 
it  was  for  the  new  ruler  to  reconstruct  in 
every  department  of  State,  administrative, 
legal,  educational,  financial. 

He  had  soon  full  leisure  to  devote  all 
his  energies  to  internal  affairs.  The  peace 
of  Lun^ville  in  1801  was  followed  by  that 
of  Amiens  the  next  year.  Austria  had 
sheathed  the  sword  after  Marengo,  and 
later,  England  came  to  terms.  Bonaparte, 
as  general  pacificator,  had  a  claim  to  the 
goodwill  of  all  at  home  and  abroad. 
France  was  especially  pleased.  No  longer 
proscribed  and  hated  as  the  apostle  of 
change,  she  once  more  took  her  place  in 
the  comity  of  nations,  and  had  Bonaparte 
been  rontent  with   peaceful   progress,  he 


might    have    placed    her    on     the    very 
pinnacle   of   a  more   enduring  greatness 
than    that    gained     by    his     short  -  lived 
militar}' triumphs.  This  mar\'ellous  country, 
then  as  since,  needed  only  a  little  assured 
quiet  to   blossom   out  and  burgeon  into 
prosperity.      Trade    quickened    instantly 
with  the  revival  of  credit  under  a  strong, 
secure    Government.      There    was    once 
more   a  free   circulation  of  money,  fetes 
and     festivities     were      frequent,     work 
plentiful,  all  classes  of  shopkeepers  sold 
their  goods   freely,  especially  those  that 
purveyed    to    the    wants    of   fashionable 
society.     In  the  first  winter  of  the  Con- 
sular regime  there  were  ten  thousand  balls 
and  five  or  six  thousand   dinner  -  parties 
given  in  Paris.     The  Government  took  the 
lead  with  frequent  entertainments.     Bona- 
parte, as  First  Consul,  dined  two  hundred 
guests  every  ten  days  in  the  great  Gallery 
of  Diana  in  the  Tuileries.     Cambac^r^s, 
the  Second  Consul,  a  noted  goumut  and 
good  liver,  kept  up  great  state  in  a  big 
house  in  the  Rue  de  Provence ;  the  Third 
Consul,  Lebrun,  also  received  twice  weekly. 
Bonaparte's  favourite   Generals  were  en- 
couraged, nay,  ordered  to  marry  and  set 
up  fine  establishments.   Lannes,  Marmont, 
Junot,  and  a  dozen  more  were  provided 
with  pretty  wives,  who  formed  the  personal 
Court  of  Josephine.      Not  strangely,  the 
silk  -  mercers,    costumiers,    hair  -  dressers, 
perfumers,     and     the     rest     were     kept 
constantly  busy.     It  was  the  First  Consul's 
most    anxious    care    to    stimulate    native 
manufactures.'     Through    him    the    silks 
and    the     embroideries     of    Lyons,    the 
laces  and  cambrics  of  Valenciennes  and 
Brussels,    the     cottons     of     Rouen,    the 
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muslins  of  St.  Quentin,  the  gloves  and 
fans  of  Paris,  became  famous  all  the  world 
over. 

Although  in  society  Bonaparte  took  the 
lead   as    became  the  Chief  of  the  State, 
setting  the  example  of  liberal  hospitality, 
his  private  life  was  still  on  a  modest  scale. 
The  Consular  Court,  **  not  quite  a  Court, 
but   no    longer  a  camp,"  as  a  well-bred 
diplomatist  styled  it,  was  long  organised 
on  very  simple  lines.     There  were  as  yet 
no  great  functionaries,  no  ladies-in-wait- 
ing ;    aides-de-camp,  ushers,  and   mai/rcs 
d  hotel   sufficed  for  the  small   ceremonial 
maintained.     On  great  occasions  no  ex- 
pense was  spared,  but  a  rigid  and  exact 
economy  controlled  his   home  ;    he  took 
Duroc  to  task  sharply  about  the  totals  of 
the  house-books,  and  watched  every  item 
closely.     He  valued   money,  partly   from 
inherited    Italian    thriftiness,    still    more 
because  he  had  once  felt  the  bitter  sting 
of  poverty      In  this  respect  Josephine  was 
his  exact  opposite,  and  his  despair.     She 
was  a  reckless  spendthrift,  fair  game  for 
everyone,  robbed  on  all  sides,  taking  no 
account    of  cost,  and   always    heavily  in 
debt.     There   is    a    well-known   story   of 
Napoleon's  detection   of  a   deficit  in  his 
wife's  budget,  and  setting  Duroc  to  find 
out   how   much   she  owed.     THe  amount 
was   ;^24,ooo,    whereupon  -  the    Emperor 
gave  a  cheque  for  ;^40,ooo  to  pay  all  in  full, 
but  ordered  that  certain  tradespeople  who 
had  encouraged  Josephine's  extravagance 
should  be  forbidden  to  enter  the  palace. 
His  control  of  all  expenditure,  public  and 
private,  was  of  the  most  minute  and  search- 
ing character.     He  was  most  severe  with 
contractors  whose  estimates  were  too  high  ; 
he  insisted   on   renewing  the  velvet  and 
cloth   tapestries  of  his  palaces  with  stuff 
and  cotton,  "  which  will  wear  better  "  ;  he 
brought  an  action  against  the  dyer   who 
gave  a   bad   colour  to  the  hangings   for 
St.  Cloud.    No  wonder  that  Louis  Will., 
on  returning  to  the  Tuileries  and  finding 
all  in  such  apple-pie  order,  should  have 
exclaimed,    "He    was    a    good   tenant — 
this  Napoleon  !  "     In    his  own   personal 
expenses    the    most    rigid   economy   was 
observed.     He  laid  down  the  number  of 
coats — five  of  uniform,  two  for  hunting — 


to  be  ordered  for  him  every  three  years, 
and  their  price.  His  wardrobe  contained 
four  dozen  flannel  waistcoats — ^of  which 
he  wore  one  a  week — four  dozen  pocket- 
handkerchiefs — and  he  allowed  himself 
twelve  weekly ;  every  item  of  washing, 
cleaning,  the  provision  of  shoes,  silk 
stockings,  perfume,  was  exactly  calculated, 
with  the  plain  warning  that  nothing  should 
be  bought  without  his  Majesty's  approval. 

With  all  this  estimable  parsimony,  he 
was  lavishly  generous  in  his  gifts.  He  set 
up  his  favourites  in  housekeeping  with 
large  presents  in  cash ;  gave  Junot  a 
residence  and  £\qoo  for  furniture ;  paid 
Lasalle's  debts  over  and  over  again. 
Davoust  had  two  millions  from  him. 
Certainly,  in  all  this  he  was  dealing  with 
other  people's  money,  of  which  he  was 
called  to  render  no  account. 

A  not  unpleasing  picture  has  been  pre- 
served of  the  inner  life  of  the  Bonapartes 
in  these  early  days.  No  state  was  kept 
up  at  the  Tuileries,  as  has  been  said  ;  still, 
there  was  more  formality  than  at  Mal- 
maison,  Josephine's  country  seat  and  a 
very  favourite  residence.  Visitors  at  the 
Tuileries  were  only  introduced  at  stated 
hours.  Duroc  or  Rapp  was  in  attendance. 
When  Madame  Junot  was  first  presented, 
she  found  a  small  family  party :  Josephine 
at  her  tapestry  (she  was  indefatigable  with 
her  needle,  and  made  all  the  furniture- 
covers  for  Malmaison),  the  First  Consul 
with  his  hands  behind  him  and  his  back 
to  the  fire,  Eugene  and  Hortense  Beau- 
harnais  also  in  the  room.  Mencval,  when 
about  to  take  up  the  post  of  private  secre- 
tary, was  received  by  Josephine  with 
charming  affability  and  kept  to  dinner. 
Bonaparte  was  equally  kind  when  he  came 
in  ;  the  dinner  lasted  only  twenty  minutes, 
and  the  small  party  then  adjourned  to  the 
drawing-room,  where,  after  a  quarter  of 
an  hour's  talk,  the  First  Consul  slipped 
away.  Nothing  could  be  more  modest 
than  the  meal,  more  simple  than  Bona- 
parte's fare.  A  couple  of  dishes,  a  little 
chambertin  diluted  with  water,  and  a 
single  cup  of  coffee,  plain  poached  ^^Z'^y 
salad  of  white  beans,  polenta,  Parmesan 
cheese.  When  he  was  Emperor  and  in 
the   field,  he  regulated  the  table  of  the 
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Headquarters  Staff :  **  soup,  bouilli,  a  roast 
joint,  and  salad — no  dessert." 

At  Malmaison  the  life  was  that  of  any 
well-to-do  bourgeois  family  in  the  country. 
The  house  was  simply  furnished,  the 
company  small,  and  everyone  came  and 
-went  as  he  or  she  pleased.  The  ladies 
breakfasted  together  alone  at  1 1  a.m. 
The  First  Consul  never  showed  till  dinner- 
time ;  he  spent  the  whole  day  in  his 
study,  which  communicated  with  a  small 
private  garden,  where  he  could  walk  while 
still  dictating  or  discussing  affairs.  Dinner 
was  at  6  p.m.,  and  in  the  long  evenings  he 
would  waste  an  hour  in  playing  games  or 
running  about  like  a  boy.  Air  and  exercise 
were  necessary  to  him,  and  if  kept  from  his 
garden  by  rain  or  other  cause  he  chafed 
and  showed  ill-temper  at  dinner ;  when  the 
weather  was  fine  and  warm  the  table  was 
laid  on  the  lawn.  Indoors,  after  dinner, 
he  talked  freely,  often  rudely,  and  was  fond 
of  joking  with  his  old  comrades  about 
early  indiscretions,  especially  if  their  wives 
were  present.  He  liked  to  tell  stories — 
^host  stories — and  had  the  Italian  gift  of 
improvisation.  He  retired  to  bed  early, 
and  was  often  read  to  sleep  by  Josephine, 
who  had  a  soft  voice  and  read  well. 

Weekly,  on  Wednesdays,  there  was  a 
grand  dinner  at  Malmaison ;  the  guests 
carefully  selected  officials  and  their  wives, 
the  ladies  always  of  unspotted  reputation. 
Bonaparte  assumed  great  austerity  as 
regards  morals:  he  sought  to  revive  a 
proper  respect  for  domestic  virtue  and 
to  restore  the  tone  of  society.  After 
these  great  dinners  there  were  amateur 
theatricals.  The  performers  were  found 
among  the  staff  and  habitues  of  the  house. 
Bourrienne  was'  the  best  actor  in  the 
company — even  the  professionals  com- 
plimented him ;  Madame  INIurat  Bona- 
parte, at  that  time  very  beautiful,  often 
played  well  but  spoke  with  a  bad  accent ; 
Hortense  Beauharnais  was  an  excellent 
actress ;  her  brother  Eugene  also ;  and 
Madame  Junot,  General  Junot,and  General 
Lauriston.  The  First  Consul  chose  the 
plays,  and,  as  the  company  improved, 
made  them  play  ambitious  pieces,  such  as 
**The  Barber  of  Seville"  and  Regnard*s 
**  Lovers*  Follies."     Bonaparte  was  a  great 


patron  of  the  stage,  a  constant  attendant 
at  the  Paris  theatres,  and  on  friendly  terms 
with  Talma  and  the  chief  actors  of  the 
day.  These  were  the  relaxations  of  a  hard- 
worked  public  man,  and  the  First  Consul 
was  in  this  respect  the  most  remarkable  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  His  powers  of  work 
were  phenomenal  and  almost  incredible. 
He  wore  out  everyone,  statesmen,  senators, 
secretaries ;  presided  at  special  meetings 
from  10  p.m.  to  5  a.m.,  kept  Councillors 
of  State  at  his  desk  from  9  a.m.  till  5  p.m. 
Sometimes  an  exhausted  official  fell  asleep, 
and  the  First  Consul  would  rouse  him, 
reminding  him  that  it  was  only  two  in  the 
morning,  and  that  they  must  earn  their 
pay.  He  could  continue  for  thirteen  hours 
at  a  stretch  without  a  sign  of  fatigue,  con- 
stantly varying  the  subjects  he  dealt  with  ; 
the  new  one,  however  momentous,  did 
not  occupy  him  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
old,  to  which  he  returned  as  though  he 
had  never  dropped  it.  According  to  his 
own  description,  his  knowledge  was  stowed 
away  in  his  brains  as  in  drawers,  which' lie 
could  open  or  shut  at  will.  **  I  am  always 
at  work,"  he  said  of  himself,  "all  the 
time,  at  dinner,  in  the  theatre.  I  wake  up 
at  night  in  order  to  resume  work."  And 
when  he  woke  like  this,  after  barely  an 
hour's  sleep,  his  head  was  as  clear  as  if  he 
had  slept  all  night.  There  were  the 
occasions  when  some  new  project  had 
arisen  in  his  mind,  when  some  plan  had 
matured  there  and  was  ripe  for  execution. 
Sometimes  he  would  not  have  his  secre- 
taries aroused,  but  prepared  work  for 
them,  noting  and  minuting  papers  in  his 
own  hand ;  at  other  times  he  would  tell 
Meneval,  "  Come  at  one,  or  at  four  in  the 
morning ;  we  will  work  together,"  and  he 
would  turn  out  punctually  in  nis  white 
dressing-gown,  with  a  coloured  silk  hand- 
kerchief round  his  head  and  snuff-box  in 
hand.  At  such  times  his  ideas  developed 
as  he  dictated  with  abundance  and  extra- 
ordinary clearness ;  he  spoke  so  fast  that 
he  was  a  terror  to  his  secretaries,  all  of 
whom  (and  he  could  keep  three  or  four 
busy  at  once)  had  invented  a  species  of 
shorthand  of  their  own. 

Napoleon's      extraordinarily     retentive 
memory  for  detail  is  a  well-known  quality 
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which  killed  many  lives,  but  spared  the 
First  Consul. 

Although  not  wanting  in  personal 
courage,  Bonaparte  was  greatly  upset  by 
these  dangers.  The  penalties  of  pro- 
motion to  high  place  were  made  plainly 
apparent,  and  the  implacable  enmity  of 
those  who  resented  it.  His  reprisals  were 
sharp,  yet  they  were  wrongly  directed. 
Fouch6*s  police  soon  tracked  down  the 
Teal  culprits,  and  proved  the  Royalist 
origin  of  the  plot.  It  suited  Bonaparte  to 
punish  the  Jacobins,  who  were  really 
blameless  in  this  affair.  He  feared  them 
most  of  all  his  foes,  and  he  made  this  last 
attempt  an  excuse  for  crushing  the  party. 
A  hundred  and  thirty  persons  whom  he 
knew  to  be  entirely  innocent,  were  pro- 
scribed and  sent  to  perish  in  the  pestilential 
swamps  of  Cayenne. 

The  last  blow  aimed  at  his  uncrowned 
sovereignty  was  in  the  celebrated  con- 
spiracy of  Georges  and  Pichegru,  a  move- 
ment really  controlled  and  directed  by  the 
man  who  was  to  have  been  its  A^ictim.  We 
have  now  abundant  proof  that  Bonaj)arte 
was  possessed  from  the  very  first  of  accurate 
news  of  the  proposed  plot.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  originated  in  London,  where  a 
consular  spy,  Meh6e  de  la  Touche,  who 
served  both  sides,  persuaded  the  British 
Government  and  the  exiled  Princes  that 
Bonaparte  must  fall  before  a  Republican 
and  Royalist  combination.  Every  step 
taken  was,  however,  reported  to  Paris.  The 
First  Consul  knew  what  to  expect  and  how 
to  meet  it.  **  I  never  ran  any  real  danger,** 
he  wrote  his  representative  in  Milan,  M.  de 
Melzi ;  **  my  police  had  its  eye  on  all  their 
machinations.** 

The  plot,  indeed,  promised  to  serve  his 
hidden  purpose ;  it  might  be  made  to 
involve  Moreau,  whom  he  detested  not 
merely  as  his  military  rival,  but  as  his 
probable  heir  if  he  fell  from  power. 
Through  it  he  might  strike  a  shrewd  blow 
at  Bourbon  pretensions  and  ascend  the 
throne  himself.  Overtures  had  been  made 
to  Moreau  by  the  conspirators  ;  he  was  the 
most  prominent  member  of  the  expiring 
independent  party  in  France.  But  he  did 
not  fall  in  with  the  proposals.  Bonaparte's 
police  have  admitted  that  he  remained  a 


staunch    Republican,   who    despised    the 
Bourbons  and  had  no  sympathy  with  La 
Vendue.     Indeed;  the  Concordat  and  the 
creation  of  the   Legion   of  Honour  had 
drawn  him  to  the  Consulate.     The  closest 
watch   upon   him   could     not  prove  him 
guilty  of  evil  intentions.    Many  traps  were 
laid  for  him  without  success.    In  the  same 
way  ample  rope  was  given  the  real  con- 
spirators,  who    spent    months  in    Paris, 
their  presence,    seemingly,   unsuspected, 
although  siich   neglect    must   have    been 
wilful  in  a  police  so  penetrating  as  is  that 
of  Paris.     As  an  actual  fact,  their  arrival 
was  fully  known ;  their  ever}'  movement 
closely  watched  and  duly  reported  to  the 
First  Consul ;  "  but  there  need  be  no  hurry 
to  arrest  them,**  was  his  reply.    The  plot 
would  then  have  terminated,  and  with  it  all 
the  possibilities  that  were  expected ;  not  the 
least  of  them  being  the  hope  to  convict 
England  of  complicity  through  her  repre- 
sentatives abroad.      Many   minor  arrests 
were  made,  however,  as  the  days  passed ; 
the    prisons    of    Paris    were    filled    with 
subaltern   agents,  but  the  great  counter- 
stroke  still  tarried.     Pichegru   had  come 
over — and  Georges  ;  the  method  of  attack 
was  known :  no  secret  assassination,  but 
an    open    conflict    with    Bonaparte    sur- 
rounded by  his  guards.   And  yet  no  strong 
measures  were  taken,  for  Moreau  was  not 
yet    compromised ;    the   Princes,   one  or 
more,   who   were   expected    to   head  the 
movement,   still  hesitated   to   leave  their 
comfortable  English  shelter. 

Moreau  had,  in  fact,  refused  to  join 
in  the  conspiracy.  It  was  so  stated 
explicitly  in  a  confession  extracted  from 
one  of  the  prisoners,  who  declared  that 
the  plot  must  therefore  fail.  Yet  upon 
this  confession  Moreau  was  arrested. 
So  weak  was  the  evidence  against  him 
that  it  was  thought  wise  to  suspend  the 
law  of  trial  by  jury,  or  no  conviction^ 
would  have  been  possible.  Now,  too, 
Pichegru  and  Georges  were  taken  —  *^^ 
they  might  have  been  long  before— and 
both  freely  admitted  that  they  meant  to 
attack  the  First  Consul  in  the  street.  But 
the  great  capture  was  missed ;  the  royal 
Prince  through  whom  Bonaparte  might 
strike  terror  into  the  Bourbons  and  warn 
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them  against  any  further  attempts  at 
his  ejectment.  Upon  whom  could  he 
lay  his  heavy  hand?  Where  else  find 
a  suitable  victim  ?  The  answer  was 
afforded  by  the  murder  of  the  Due 
d'Enghien. 

This  inoffensive  princelet  was  living  at 
Eltenheim,  a  few  miles  from  Strasbourq^, 
but  in  the  territory  of  Baden,  where  he 
gave  up  his  days  to  sport.  At  midnight 
on  March  15,  1804,  he  was  seized  by  a 
party  of  dragoons  and  hurried  to  Paris. 
Five  days  later  he  was  arraigned  before 
a  military  commission  in  the  Fort  Vin- 
cennes,  found  guilty  on  his  own  admission 
of  having  borne  arms  against  the  Republic, 
and  then  shot,  out  of  hand. 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  absolve 
Napoleon  from  the  guilt  of  this  atrocious 
murder,  which  he  planned  entirely  himself. 
It  has  been  pretended  that  the  Duke  was 
mistaken  for  a  mysterious  person,  the 
much-looked-for  Prince  who  never  came 
^o  Paris,  whose  description  was  accurately 
|cnown,  and  was  entirely  different  from  the 
victim's,  while  it  was  clearly  shown  on 
another  occasion  to  be  Pichegru  himself, 
Savary,  the  chief  agent  in  the  affair,  said 
afterwards  that  the  First  Consul  was  horri- 
fied at  the  haste  displayed,  and  declared 
that  the  sentence  of  the  court  should  have 
been  suspended  until  the  prisoner  had 
been  interrogated  by  a  judge.  Even  if 
they  ever  imposed  on  the  credulous,  no 
such  subterfuges  can  be  accepted  now. 
There  was  no  accident  or  confusion,  no 
hurr}'  or  mistake  in  the  tragedy  of 
Vincennes.  Ever}'thing  had  been  de- 
liberately and  minutely  prepared  in 
advance — selection  of  the  jailer,  a  con- 
fidential person  no  other  than  Harel,  who 
had  betrayed  the  Corsican  conspiracy  in 
1800;  the  su^^stitution  of  a  military' for 
the  ordinary  civil  tribunal,  of  devoted 
soldiers  blindly  obeying  their  mandate  to 
convict  after  no  proper  form  of  trial, 
the  approval  of  the  death  sentence,  which 
was  signed  in  advance  on  a  blank  sheet. 
The  very  grave  in  the  moat  was  already 
dug  when  the  hapless  youth  passed  the 
gates  of  the  fortress. 

Napoleon's   apologists   declare  that  he 
jvas  greatly  grieved  and  agitated  ^^hen  this 


cowardly  crime  was  being  perpetrated. 
Meneval  describes  the  family  party  at 
.Malmaison,  and  the  gloom  that  over- 
shadowed all — ^Josephine  with  moist  eyes, 
the  suite  whispering  privately  together  in 
a  distant  gallery,  Bonaparte  silent  and 
absorbed,  vainly  seeking  to  read  a  book. 
Others  say  that  he  roamed  alone  through 
the  woods  for  hours,  terribly  depressed 
and  disturbed.  Thiers,  in  his  History, 
declares  that  during  the  week  he  hardly 
did  any  business  or  dictated  a  single 
letter.  Yet  this  at  least  is  an  error,  for  an 
examination  of  his  correspondence  shows 
he  dictated  twenty-seven  big,  voluminous, 
and  minute  despatches  between  March  1 5 
and  the  23rd,  and  on  the  20th,  the  very  day 
he  was  most  distressed,  he  sent  off  seven. 
So  little  was  he  really  affected  that  he 
wrote  his  brother  Joseph,  **  I  cannot 
repent  of  my  decision.  .  .  .  This  was  the 
only  means  I  had  of  leaving  no  doubt  as 
to  my  intentions,  and  of  annihilating  the 
hopes  of  the  partisans  of  the  Bourbons.  .  .  . 
I  shall  never  be  tranquil  on  the  throne 
while  the  Bourbons  exibt,  and  this  Bour- 
bon is  one  the  less.  ...  If  what  I  have 
done  were  still  to  be  done,  I  would 
do  it  again,  and  if  I  had  a  favourable 
opportunity  I  would  get  rid  of  the 
rest." 

All  Europe  was  shocked  by  this  murder, 
the  infamy  of  which  still  remains  as  the 
darkest  stain  upon  the  character  of 
Napoleon.  If  the  crime  passed  uncriticised 
at  home,  it  was  because  public  opinion 
could  find  no  voice  in  France,  gzgged 
by  the  new  despotism. 

Bonaparte  now  resolved  to  assume  the 
purple  of  irresponsible  power,  as  the  best 
weapon  against  fresh  attacks  from  within 
and  without.  He  was  already  Consul  for  life, 
and  he  now  took  the  title  of  Emperor,  a 
military  rank  in  its  origin,  and  well  adapted 
to  the  master  of  many  legions,  who  was  so 
soon  to  use  them  for  his  aggrandisement 
and  the  consolidation  of  his  empire.  A 
subservient  Senate  with  but  one  dissentient 
voice,  Carnot's,  laid  the  crown  at  his  feet 
on  May  18,  1804,  but  his  Imperial  Majesty, 
having  deigned  to  accept  it,  postponed 
formal  coronation  until  he  had  humbled 
England.  X.  Y.  Z 
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THE      RUNNING      SAND. 


BY  special  grace  of  the  King  a  plot 
of  garden- ground,  with  a  cottage 
standing  in  it,  was  granted  to  a  peasant 
who  saved  the  life  of  a  royal  Prince.  And 
this  peasant  in  due  time  married  and  hail 
children,  of  whom  one  only,  a  daughter, 
survived.  And  the  daughter,  growing  to 
woman's  estate,  also  married  and  had 
children. 

When  she  was  seventy  years  of  age  her 
father  and  her  husband  were  long  since 
dead  ;  and,  further,  all  her  children  had 
died  except  one  son,  and  he  was  bad,  and 
well-beloved  by  her. 

She  still  lived  in  her  cottage,  and  on  a 
fine  day  would  work  in  her  garden — an  old 
garden  now,  and  good,  as  only  an  old 
garden  can  be  —  and  on  a  wet  day  she 
would  sit  within  and  spin. 

One  day,  as  she  worked  in  ihe  garden, 
she  saw  an  elderly  gentleman  in  a  sob<.r 
suit  come  puffing  up  the  hill,  for  he  was 
somewhat  obese-  And  he  gave  the  old 
woman  good-day  and  spake  wiih  her. 


She  was  (he  told  her)  a  very  highly 
honoured  old  woman.  No  less  a  person 
than  my  Lord  the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham 
wished  to  possess  himself  of  her  strip  of 
land,  and  pull  down  her  cottage,  and  build 
thereon  a  summer  pavilion  for  the  con- 
venience and  entertainment  of  himself  and 
his  guests  when  they  went  a-hawking. 

She  stood  and  listened  wilh  her  arms 
folded  and  her  head  bent  down,  and  said 
nothing. 

Further,  so  the  Sheriffs  agent  pro- 
ceeded, she  was  an  exceptionally  lucky 
old  woman.  The  Sheriff  was  open- 
handed  —  no  skinflint.  (This  was  in- 
accurate.; He  did  not  propose  to  avail 
himself  of  any  legal  rights  that  he  might 
claim  to  dispossess  her.  (This  was  strictly 
accurate,  for  he  had  no  legal  rights.)  Nor 
did  he  intend  to  use  his  influence  wilh  the 
King  to  induce  him  to  correct  the  ill-judged 
munificence  of  his  predoci-ssor.  (This  was 
no  more  than  the  truth;  in<le(-d,it  was  some- 
what h-ss.  The  ^^hfriffhad  already  petitioned 
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the  King  and  met  with  the  roughest  of 
refusals ;  and  the  refusal  had  been  accom- 
panied by  a  few  homely  words  of  warning — 
enough,  however,  to  cause  the  Sheriff  to 
quake  in  his  shoes  and  to  recognise  his 
indiscretion.)  No,  the  Sheriff  would  buy 
and  pay.  He  would  pay  money  to  a  poor 
old  woman.  He — the  Sheriff!  Money — 
good  money ! 

Then  the  old  woman  raised  her  head, 
and  she  told  this  go-between,  quite  quietly 
and  patiently,  that  the  world  was  wide  and 
my  Lord  was  welcome  to  most  of  it.  But 
this  strip  of  land  had  been  won  at  the  risk 
of  her  father*s  life,  and  should  only  be 
lost  with  the  loss  of  her  own  life.  After 
a  year  (so  she  told  him)  one  wan/s  change, 
and  after  ten  years  one  can  change  ;  but 
after  twenty  years  one  can  no/  change,  and 
for  more  than  thrice  twenty  she  had  been 
there,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  of  the 
King.  She  did  not  need  money.  She 
was  poor,  but  had  all  that  was  necessary. 
She  was  thankful  for  this  great  condescen- 
sion of  the  Sheriff,  but  that  which  he 
wished  could  not  be. 

When  the  Sheriff  heard  this  message, 
he  was  greatly  distressed.  He  had 
set  his  heart  on  this  summer  pavilion, 
and  there  was  no  doubt  that  if  it  was 
10  be  placed  to  the  best  advantage  it 
would  be  placed  where  the  old  woman's 
cottage  now  stood.  The  position  was 
excellent,  close  to  the  forest,  on  high 
ground,  commanding  a  most  beautiful 
view,  and  with  an  old  garden  and  a  well 
of  excellent  pure  water  all  ready  to  hand. 
The  Sheriff  was  a  weak  man,  and,  like 
most  weak  men,  he  was  obstinate  when 
he  became  possessed  of  a  big  idea — a 
pompous,  picturesque  idea,  such  as  this 
of  the  pavilion.  Indeed,  it  seemed  to  him 
now  that  all  his  dignity,  as  well  as  all  his 
happiness,  consisted  in  the  building  of  this 
pavilion,  and  in  building  it  in  the  precise 
spot  that  he  had  ai)pointed  for  it. 

So,  though  with  many  regrets,  he 
instructed  his  agent  anew,  and  offered 
terms  that  no  sensible  old  woman  could 
have  refused,  and  once  more  the  agent 
climbed  the  hill. 

This  time  he  descended  it  quickly.  For 
the  old  woman  lost  her  wonted  quiet  and 


patience,  and  t:ursed  the  agent  and  the 
Sheriff;  and  by  way  of  giving  to  her 
curse  some  immediate  practical  value,  let 
loose  her  great  mastiff.  That  was  why  the 
agent  descended  the  hill  quickly,  and 
subsequently  claimed  damages  from  the 
Sheriff. 

So  there  the  matter  stood.  The  old 
woman  had  conquered ;  the  Sheriff  was 
beaten ;  the  pavilion  was  still  unbuilt. 

And  there  the  matter  might  have 
remained  but  for  the  one  fact — already 
mentioned — that  the  old  woman  had  a 
son,  who  was  bad  and  well-beloved.  It  is 
sad  to  have  a  bad  son ;  it  is  tragic  to  love 
such  a  son. 

In  those  times  it  was  easy  enough  for 
one  who  was  only  moderately  bad  to  come 
by  a  violent  death  at  the  hands  of  the  law, 
and  the  son  found  himself  in  the  position 
when  it  was  either  death — or  ransom.  And 
so  one  day  the  old  woman  came  limping 
into  Nottingham  to  see  the  Sheriff.  The 
great  mastiff,  chained  by  her  cottage  door, 
whined  for  sheer  loneliness.  When  she 
came  back  again,  she  was  not  outwardly 
changed ;  she  set  the  mastiff  loose  and 
turned  to  her  work  again.  But  her  land  was 
sold  to  the  Sheriff,  and  her  son  was  free. 

If  only  there  had  been  a  little  more 
time  !  Robin  Hood  and  his  men  were  far 
away — away  in  their  winter  quarters,  the 
great  caverns  in  north  Yorkshire.  His 
men  had  ere  now  been  hidden  in  her 
wood -stack  when  the  keepers  were  in  hot 
pursuit.  When  a  hard  season  put  a  stress 
upon  her,  Robin  had  ever  been  her  pro- 
vidence. To  him  and  not  to  the  Sheriff 
would  she  have  gone  now.  But  Robin 
was  far  away,  and  there  was  no  time  to 
send  word  to  him  that  she  needed  his  help. 

So  the  land  was  sold  and  her  son's  life 
was  saved. 

And  then  came  one  of  the  ironies  of 
chance.  For  no  sooner  was  that  life  saved 
from  the  hands  of  man  than  it  w^as  lost 
at  the  hands  of  reckless  nature.  A  great 
gale  blew  from  the  west ;  and  as  her  son 
walked  through  the  forest,  an  old  elm — 
most  treacherous  of  trees — fell  on  him  and 
crushed  from  him  his  life. 

The  Sheriff  was  greatly  relievetl. 
Through   no    fault  of  his  own,  he  coiiW 
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not  understand  middle-classes.  He  could 
anderstand  the  position  of  the  man  who 
owned  much  land,  or  the  position  of  the 
man  who  owned  no  land  at  all.  But  this 
old  woman,  who  by  a  rare  chance  owned 
just  her  own  homestead — she  was  a  social 


it  all  was,  he  had  been  answered  in  a  few- 
straight  words  that  it  was  no  part  of  the 
business  of  any  Sheriff  to  question  the 
action  of  any  King,  and  that  that  little 
plot  would  remain  the  property  of  the  old 
woman — to  hold,  to  give  away,  to  sell,  to 


anomaly.  Andanomahcsof  all  kinds  troubled 
the  Sheriff ;  they  made  him  angr^' ;  and, 
which  was  even  more  tiring,  they  made 
him  think.  The  whole  thing  had  only 
l>ccn  possible  as  ihe  result  of  a  royal 
whim ;  and  when  he  had  ventured  to 
point  out  how  cxtravafiant  and  unnatural 


do   with   i 


.  shi 


ould.      And    now   she 
Ye^.  the  Sheriff  was  greatly 


had  sold 
relieved. 

It  was  not  his  fault  that  her  desperate 

bargain  had  been  made  all  in  vain — that 
the  life  which  she  had  saved  at  such  awful 
cost    lo    herself    had    been    saved    to    no 
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the  King  and  met  with  the  roughest  of 
refusals ;  and  the  refusal  had  been  accom- 
panied by  a  few  homely  words  of  warning — 
enough,  however,  to  cause  the  Sheriff  to 
quake  in  his  shoes  and  to  recognise  his 
indiscretion.)  No,  the  Sheriff  would  buy 
and  pay.  He  would  pay  money  to  a  poor 
old  woman.  He — the  Sheriff!  Money — 
good  money ! 

Then  the  old  woman  raised  her  head, 
and  she  told  this  go-between,  quite  quietly 
and  patiently,  that  the  world  was  wide  and 
my  Lord  was  welcome  to  most  of  it.  But 
this  strip  of  land  had  been  won  at  the  risk 
of  her  father's  life,  and  should  only  be 
lost  with  the  loss  of  her  own  life.  After 
a  year  (so  she  told  him)  one  wants  change, 
and  after  ten  years  one  can  change  ;  but 
after  twenty  years  one  cannot  change,  and 
for  more  than  thrice  twenty  she  had  been 
there,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  of  the 
King.  She  did  not  need  money.  She 
was  poor,  but  had  all  that  was  necessary. 
She  was  thankful  for  this  great  condescen- 
sion of  the  Sheriff,  but  that  which  he 
wished  could  not  be. 

When  the  Sheriff  heard  this  message, 
he  was  greatly  distressed.  He  had 
set  his  heart  on  this  summer  pavilion, 
and  there  was  no  doubt  that  if  it  was 
to  be  placed  to  the  best  advantage  it 
would  be  placed  where  the  old  woman's 
cottage  now  stood.  The  position  was 
excellent,  close  to  the  forest,  on  high 
ground,  commanding  a  most  beautiful 
view,  and  with  an  old  garden  and  a  well 
of  excellent  pure  water  all  ready  to  hand. 
The  Sheriff  was  a  weak  man,  and,  like 
most  weak  men,  he  was  obstinate  when 
he  became  possessed  of  a  big  idea — a 
pompous,  picturesque  idea,  such  as  this 
of  the  pavilion.  Indeed,  it  seemed  to  him 
now  that  all  his  dignity,  as  well  as  all  his 
happiness,  consisted  in  the  building  of  this 
pavilion,  and  in  building  it  in  the  precise 
spot  that  he  had  appointed  for  it. 

So,  though  with  many  regrets,  he 
instructed  his  agent  anew,  and  offered 
terms  that  no  sensible  old  woman  could 
have  refused,  and  once  more  the  agent 
climbed  the  hill. 

This  time  he  descended  it  quickly.  For 
the  old  woman  lost  her  wonted  quiet  and 


patience,  and  -cursed  the  agent  and  the 
Sheriff;  and  by  way  of  giving  to  her 
curse  some  immediate  practical  value,  let 
loose  her  great  mastiff.  That  was  why  the 
agent  descended  the  hill  quickly,  and 
subsequently  claimed  damages  from  the 
Sheriff. 

So  there  the  matter  stood.  The  old 
woman  had  conquered ;  the  Sheriff  was 
beaten ;  the  pavilion  was  still  unbuilt. 

And  there  the  matter  might  have 
remained  but  for  the  one  fact — already 
mentioned — that  the  old  woman  had  a 
son,  who  was  bad  and  well-beloved.  It  is 
sad  to  have  a  bad  son  ;  it  is  tragic  to  love 
such  a  son. 

In  those  times  it  was  easy  enough  for 
one  who  was  only  moderately  bad  to  come 
by  a  violent  death  at  the  hands  of  the  law, 
and  the  son  found  himself  in  the  position 
when  it  was  either  death — or  ransom.  And 
so  one  day  the  old  woman  came  limping 
into  Nottingham  to  see  the  Sheriff.  The 
great  mastiff,  chained  by  her  cottage  door^ 
whined  for  sheer  loneliness.  When  she 
came  back  again,  she  was  not  outwardly 
changed ;  she  set  the  mastiff  loose  and 
turned  to  her  work  again.  But  her  land  was 
sold  to  the  Sheriff,  and  her  son  was  free. 

If  only  there  had  been  a  little  more 
time !  Robin  Hood  and  his  men  were  far 
away — away  in  their  winter  quarters,  the 
great  caverns  in  north  Yorkshire.  His 
men  had  ere  now  been  hidden  in  her 
wood -stack  when  the  keepers  were  in  hot 
pursuit.  When  a  hard  season  put  a  stress 
upon  her,  Robin  had  ever  been  her  pro- 
vidence. To  him  and  not  to  the  Sheriff 
would  she  have  gone  now.  But  Robin 
was  far  away,  and  there  was  no  time  to 
send  word  to  him  that  she  needed  his  help. 

So  the  land  was  sold  and  her  son's  life 
was  saved. 

And  then  came  one  of  the  ironies  of 
chance.  For  no  sooner  was  that  life  saved 
from  the  hands  of  man  than  it  was  lost 
at  the  hands  of  reckless  nature.  A  great 
gale  blew  from  the  west ;  and  as  her  son 
walked  through  the  forest,  an  old  elm — 
most  treacherous  of  trees — fell  on  him  and 
crushed  from  him  his  life. 

The  Sheriff  was  greatly  relieved. 
Through   no    fault  of  his  own,  he  coiilfl 
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not  understand  mid  die -classes.  He  could 
understand  the  position  of  the  man  who 
owned  much  land,  or  the  position  of  the 
man  who  owned  no  land  at  all.  But  this 
old  woman,  who  by  a  rare  chance  owned 
just  her  own  homestead — she  was  a  social 


it  all  was,  he  had  been  answered  in  a  few- 
straight  words  that  it  was  no  part  of  the 
business  of  any  Sheriff  to  question  the 
action  of  any  King,  and  that  that  little 
plot  would  remain  the  property  of  the  old 
woman — to  hold,  to  give  away,  to  sell,  to 


anomaly.  Andanomalicsof  all  kinds  troubled 
the  Sheriff;  they  made  him  angrj- ;  and, 
which  was  even  more  tiring,  they  made 
him  think.  The  whole  thing  had  only 
been  possible  as  the  result  of  a  royal 
whim  ;  and  when  he  had  ventured  to 
point  out  how  extravagant  and  unnatural 


do  with  a 

had  sold  ii 

relieved. 

It  wa 

the  life 


she    would.      And    now    she 
Yes,  the  Sheriff  was  greatly 

not  his  fault  that  her  desperate 
had  been  made  all  in  vain — that 
which  she  had  saved  at  such  awful 

hersflf    had    been    saved    lo    no 
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purpose.  Had  he  planted  the  tree  or 
directed  the  gale  ?  His  conscience  was 
stainless.  None  the  less,  he  was  not  an 
unfeeling  man.  There  were  still  arrange- 
ments to  be  made  before  the  works  of 
destruction  and  construction  could  be 
begun.  Until  the  housebreaking  gang 
actually  stood  before  the  door  of  her 
cottage,  the  old  woman  was  free  to  occupy 
it  as  before.  The  Sheriff  felt  that  he  was 
magnanimous ;  and,  as  he  was  anxious 
that  the  old  woman  should  feel  it  too,  he 
pointed  it  out  to  her  explicitly.  She 
thanked  him  meekly  and  withdrew. 

But  it  is  possible  that  the  old  woman  did 
not  see  things  so  clearly  and  logically  as 
the  Sheriff  saw  them.  She  went  back  to 
her  cottage  and  pondered  deeply,  and  the 
mastiff  crouched  and  watched  her.  The 
light  that  age  had  quenched  came  back  to 
her  eyes.  It  had  meant  life  in  her  child- 
hood ;  and  after  that,  love ;  and  then, 
motherhood.  Now  it  meant  vengeance — 
that  though  the  bargain  was  made,  and  she 
had  no  choice  but  to  submit,  the  Sheriff 
should  never  laugh  and  banquet  on  that 
very  spot  where  she  had  been  bom,  and 
had  lived  out  her  seventy  years,  and  had 
broken  her  heart,  and  would  shortly  die. 

Vengeance  ?  There  was  but  one  in 
whom  she  could  trust  absolutely — Robin 
Hood — and  he  would  not  be  back  until 
the  spring.  How  was  she  to  let  him 
know  ?  How  was  she  to  tell  him  what 
to  do? 

She  could  send  no  spoken  message, 
and  she  could  not  even  write  her  own 
name. 

But  she  found  her  way.  Few  there  were 
-who  held  the  secret  of  the  caves,  as  Robin 
<lid,  but  she  was  one  of  the  few.  These 
caves  pierced  a  long  low  hill.  They  had 
not  the  extent  of  the  great  caverns  which 
formed  his  winter  quarters,  but  they  could 
form  a  hiding-place  at  need,  and  they  gave 
him  many  ways  of  baffling  pursuit.  When 
Robin  came  back  in  the  spring,  he  might 
^o  here,  and  he  might  go  there  ;  and, 
wherever  else  he  went,  it  was  quite  certain 
that  he  would  pass  through  that  secret 
passage.  It  was  there,  then,  that  the  old 
woman  decided  to  leave  for  him  her 
message. 


She  went  by  night.  Once  inside  the 
caves,  she  lit  the  torch  that  she  carried 
and  looked  around  until  she  found  the 
smooth  low  rock.  Often  before  had  she 
written  on  it  her  letters  to  Robin  Hood. 
They  were  strange  wordless  letters — a  sign 
told  all.  A  complete  circle  told  him  to 
lie  close ;  an  incomplete  circle  showed 
that  it  was  safe  to  go  abroad ;  one  line  told 
that  his  quarry  was  on  a  certain  road,  and 
crossed  lines  that  the  prey  was  to  be  sought 
on  another.  The  message  which  she 
had  to  leave  now  was  of  a  different  kind, 
and  she  wondered  if  it  would  be  read 
aright. 

She  burned  one  end  of  a  stick  in  the 
torch,  and  then  slowly  and  laboriously 
began  to  draw.  First,  it  was  the  picture  of 
a  tree.  It  was  an  oak  without  foliage,  an 
oak  that  had  been  blasted  by  the  lightning. 
Roughly  enough,  but  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  mistake  for  one  who  knew 
Sherwood  as  Robin  knew  it,  she  sketched 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  tree. 
Underneath  that  she  drew  the  outline  of  a 
spade.  Against  this  she  placed  on  the 
flat  rock  a  little  pile  of  sand.  Then,  taking 
the  charred  stick  again,  she  drew  a  few 
lines  to  represent  a  falling  house.  That 
Robin  should  know  from  whom  the 
message  came,  she  added  her  usual  sig- 
nature, the  outline  of  an  oak-leaf. 

Then  she  went  back.  She  did  not 
sleep  that  night.  Even  if  she  had  not 
had  work  before  her,  she  felt  no  need  for 
sleep.  The  ShvirifTs  gang  would  come  in 
the  morning,  and  after  that  there  would 
be  long  time  for  sleep.  Backwards  and 
forwards  she  went  between  the  wood-pile 
and  the  house,  laboriously  dragging  in  the 
dry  faggots  and  piling  them  up  indoors. 
The  old  mastiff  never  moved  or  made  a 
sound,  knowing  even  in  his  sleep  that  this 
was  the  footstep  of  his  mistress — not  to  be 
questioned,  whatever  strange  thing  she 
might  choose  to  do,  and  at  whatever 
strange  hour. 

But  he  was  awake  and  growling  the 
next  morning  when  he  heard  the  voices 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  as,  armed 
with  bars  and  axes,  wherewith  to  break 
down  the  cottage,  the  Sherifi's  gang  drew 
near. 
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The  old  woman  led  him  to  the  door  and 
pointed.  "  At  them  !  "  she  cried,  and  the 
dog  sped  down  the  hill.  As  he  did  so, 
she  went  back  into  the  cottage,  closing 
and  barring  the  door. 


man  low.  They  knocked  out  the  brute's 
brains  with  a  stroke  from  a  crowbar.  But 
it  helped  to  delay  them,  and  by  the  time 
that  they  reached  the  cottage  the  fire  was 
beyond  any  control. 


A  few  moments  later  thin    streams   of  ■       But  the    Sheriff  was   again    distressed. 


smoke  came  up  through  the  chinks  of  the 
roof.  The  streams  grew  to  clouds.  Then 
through  the  clouds  shot  tong'ucs  of  lire, 
ghastly  ill  the  sunlight. 

And  the  Shcriflf's  men  .'  There  was  but 
little  that  they  could  do,  Kven  as  they 
came  up  the  hill,  some  fool  of  a  dog 
dashed  down  upon  them  and  laid  the  first 

No.  174.     March   1S98 


He  was  by  no  moans  beyond  the  reach  of 
an  emotional  ajipcal.  lie  knew  that  he 
was  in  ihe  right.  He  was  persuaded  that 
the  old  woman  had,  from  no  fault  of  his, 
gone  mad ;  but  none  the  less  he  took  a 
distaste  to  his  new  pavilion.  And  this 
lasted  for  at  least  a  «<-ek,  until  all  traces 
of  the  cottage  had  been  cleared  away  and 
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he  could  direct  the  work  without  being  the  whole  story  as  the  folk  in  Sherwood 

unpleasantly   reminded.      After  that,    the  told  it.     "  Then  there  will  be  some  further 

building  went  on  apace.     A  very  army  of  message,"  said  Robin.    And  in  the  cavern, 

men  were  employed  upon  it.    And  by  the  untouched,  unseen  by  any  eye  since  the 


lime  that  Robin  returned  to  ShiT«o<)d  in  old  woman  had  limned  it,  they  found  the 

the  spring,  the  jjavilion  was  nearly  ready  message. 

for  the  enlerlainnunt  of  the  SluTilT.  "  What  think  you  of  it  ? "  said  Robin. 

•                 *                *                 •  "I  read   it,"  said  the  Friar,  "that  we 

Robin  and  the  chief  of  his  men  heard  must  strike  the  Sheriff  even  as  lightning 
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strikes  an  oak  ;  from  the  spade  I  see  that 
we  must  dig  his  grave.  From  this  hill  of 
5and  and  the  falling  house — ah,  it  baffles 
me!" 

"And  what  think  you,  Little  John?" 
asked  Robin  gravely. 

**  I  have  no  skill  in  the  reading  of 
riddles,  master.  But  surely  it  means,  in 
one  way  or  another,  fighting." 

**  I  also,"  said  Robin,  **  have  no  skill, 
but  I  have  faith.  And  here  I  will  not  lead, 
but  follow  as  the  dead  woman  points. 
This  tree  is  not  any  tree  you  will.  It  is 
the  Black  Oak — the  stricken  oak  that  stands 
little  more  than  a  bow-shot  from  my  Lord's 
new  building.  Do  you  not  remember  how 
the  two  branches  jut  so-and-so,  as  they  are 
here  drawn  ?  " 

"  True,"  said  Little  John.    "  I  remember 


*> 


now. 

"And  since  the  spade  is  beneath  the 
oak,  therefore  we  must  dig  beneath  the 
oak." 

"  But  what  help  can  there  be  in  that  ?  " 
asked  the  Friar.  "  And  then — the  sand  ? 
the  falling  house  ?  How  do  you  read 
these  ?  " 

"That  shall  come  later.  Mayhap  the 
first  half  of  the  riddle,  if  I  be  right,  will 
disclose  the  second.  There  is  a  dead  voice 
calling,  and  we  must  obey.  To-night  we 
will  begin  our  work  under  the  Black  Oak." 
«  «  «  « 

Armed  with  their  spades  they  dug 
through  a  long  hour,  and  found — nothing. 

"*Tis  useless,"  said  the  Friar,  panting 
with  the  hard  work,  "we  have  read  the 
message  wrong." 

"Go  on,"  said  Robin.  "Dig  deeper. 
If  in  another  hour  we  find  nothing,  then 
I  will  read  the  message  afresh." 

But  even  as  he  spoke,  Stutely  exclaimed  : 
"  What  is  this,  master  ?  Surely  we  have 
struck  some  hidden  stream." 

From  under  the  spade  that  he  had  just 
driven  into  the  clay  was  pouring  a  flood  of 


yellow  slush.  Robin  picked  some  of  it  up 
in  his  hands  and  examined  it  closely. 

"What  is  it.?  What  is  it?"  they  all 
asked. 

"  It  is  the  running  sand,"  said  Robin 
Hood.  "  Dig  on  and  let  it  run  out  as  fast 
as  it  will,  for  here  is  better  vengeance  than 
any  man  of  us  could  have  devised.  Was 
it  not  her  father  that  built  the  cottage, 
and  knew  what  lay  beneath  ?  Even  as 
this  sand  oozes  out,  it  leaves  an  empty 
space  beneath  the  foundations  of  my 
Lord's  new  pavilion  yonder,  and  by  reason 
of  this  escape  the  foundations  will  fall  in 
and  all  that  the  Sheriff"  has  builded  will  be 
brought  to  naught." 

And  then  no  other  word  was  spoken, 

and  the    digging  went    on    until   Robin 

called  "  Hold !  "    The  yellow  mud  flowed 

in  a  broad  stream    now,   and    went    on 

flowing  while  Robin  and   his  men  slept, 

and   the  night   ended    in  a   fine    spring 

morning. 

«  «  «  « 

And  as  Robin  had  said,  even  so  it 
happened.  For  the  men  at  work  on  the 
pavilion  heard  strange  sounds  below  them, 
as  of  thunder  prisoned  in  the  earth.  And 
shortly  afterwards  the  walls  began  to  crack 
and  gape.  Then,  one  and  all,  they  left 
the  work ;  for  they  saw  that  a  curse  was  on 
the  place. 

Nor  did  the  Sheriff"  attempt  to  persuade 
them  to  return.  He  went  in  great  fear  and 
sought  the  consolations  of  piety,  and  made 
great  gifts  to  the  Church. 

And  on  a  still,  dark  night,  when  no 
wind  blew  and  a  man  could  not  see  a  span 
before  his  face,  there  came  a  crash  and  a 
shock  of  sound  followed  for  some  moments 
by  a  low,  continuous  murmur.  It  started 
the  beasts  of  the  forest  from  their  sleep, 
and  sent  them  flying  as  in  panic 

And  when  the  morning  broke  the 
Sheriff''s  pleasure-house  was  levelled  to 
the  ground. 


u  u 
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IT  could  scarcely   be   claimed  even  in 
these  days  by  the  most  ardent  votary 
of  natural    history   that   his    subject   can 
rightly  be  described  as  an  exact  science, 
although  by  comparison  with  such  know- 
ledge as  antiquity  could  boast,  it  might 
well    be    deemed    so — for,   in    truth,    the 
zoological    expert   of    pre-Christian    days 
was  "  sadly  to  seek  "  in  accurate  statement 
of  matters    of    fact, 
nor  was  his  mediaeval 
brother    in    this    re- 
spect one  whit  better. 
Almost    without  ex- 
ception, and  with  an 
altogether  refreshing 
credulity,     they   ac- 
cepted   as  true   the 
obviouslyimpossibie, 
taking,    as    it    were 
the    patristic    "  (rrdo 
quia    absurdum "     as 
a  motto,  and  trans- 
mitting their   nebu- 
lous   ideas    one    to 
another    with    their 
respective  names  and 

addresses    appended  battle 

as    a    guarantee   of 

good  faith.  The  same  statements  many 
times  repeated  may  be  found,  and  in 
almost  identical  words  ;  thus,  selecting  an 
instance  at  random,  we  learn  how  best  to 
doctor  a  sick  lion  and  ensure  his  recovery 
withal — 

1.  "The  lyon  is  never  sick  but  of  the 
peevishness  of  his  stomache,  and  then  the 
way  to  cure  him  is  to  ty  unto  him  certaine 
shee  apes  ;  these  mocke  and  mowe  at  him 
in  malapert  sauciness  ;  but  as  soon  as  hee 
tastes  their  blood  he  is  perfectly  well." 

2.  "A  lyon  falling  into  sickness  can  be 
cured  and  healed  of  his  disease  by  none 
other  medicine  than  by  devouring  an  ape, 
which  is  a  soveraine  salve  against  the 
lyon's  sore." 


3.  "A  lyon  being  sick  of  aquartane  ague 
eats  and  devours  apes,  and  so  is  healed, 
hence  we  know  that  apes'  blood  is  good 
against  an  ague." 

This  interesting  statement  is  on  the 
authority  respectively  of  Plinv,  trans- 
lated by  Philemon  Holland,  vElian 
[Abraham  Fleming},  and  Jean  Baptist 
Porta,  and    may    be   commended    to   the 


notice  of  menagerie  proprietors  and 
authorities  at  zoological  gardens.  But  what 
strikes  one  as  somewhat  remarkable  is  that 
Porta,  a  scientific  man  much  addicted  to 
original  research,  should  have  been  conlent 
to  echo  such  a  tale,  without,  apparently, 
taking  any  steps  to  verify  his  remarkable 
assertions.  But  disillusions  are  unpopular ; 
it  is  infinitely  more  pleasant  to  move  in 
an  atmosphere  of  fairj-  glamour  than  to  be 
fast  bound  by  trammels  of  cold  exactitude, 
and  the  wondrous  yarns  of  Ctesias  and 
his  tribe  appealed  far  more  strongly  to 
the  popular  imagination  than  the  scientific 
investigations  of  Aristotle,  in  whose  book 
of  animals  surprisingly  few  wonder-tales 
are  to  be  found,  and  even  when  they  do 
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occur  there  is  apparently  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  text  is  faulty.  Thus,  of 
the  salamander  he  says  that  there  are 
"  certain  animals  so  made  that  fire  cannot 
bum  them  ;  and  it  is  even  maintained  that 
fire  itself  is  extinguished  if  the  salamander 
but  walks  through  it,"  on  which  M. 
Batth^lemy  St.  Hilaire  remarks  that  the 
fable  undoubtedly  originated  after  Aris- 
totle's day,  hence  the  mere  mention  of 
it  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  passage 
apocryphal.  St.  Augustine,  in  the  "  Civi- 
tate  Dei,"  also  remarks  that  Aristotle  does 
not  say  he  observed  it,  nor  Pliny,  and  that 
Dioscorides  says  it  is  impossible.  But 
Aristotle  was  a  skilled  observer ;  moreover, 
every  facility  was  aff"orded  him  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  who  spared  no  money  for  the 
object  in  view — namely,  an  exhaustive 
inquiry  into  the  subject  of  Natural  History. 
As  a  result,  we  have  a  work  of  which 
Buffon  said  that,  "although  the  modems 
have  added  their  discoveries  to  those  of 
the  ancients,  yet  I  do  not  see  that  we 
have  many  works  that  can  take  precedence 
of  those  of  Aristotle,"  a  striking  testimony 


of  Bacon,  thus  held  pre-eminence  in  the 
eyes  of  the  celebrated  naturalist.* 

After  the  third  century,  and  the  days  of 


to  the  logical  precision  and  completeness 
I  of  the  celebrated  Stagirite, 
vithstandiug  the  rancorous  attacks 


ONE  OK  TWO  HAIBY  SISTERS.— ALDROVANDUS. 

JEUan  and  Athenseus,  nobody  seems  to 
have  taken  the  subject  in  hand,  until,  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  there  arrived  on 
the  scene  the  erudite  Cologne  professor, 
Albertus  Magnus,  who,  however,  did  not 
improve  much  upon  Aristotle.  After  him, 
in  the  early  Middle  Ages,  there  appeared 
the  "  Physiologus,"  a  book  which  may  be 
described  as  a  sort  of  general  vade  mecum 
for  the  common  or  field  naturalist,  with 
this  added  peculiarity,  however :  that  most 
of  the  fantastic  tales  incident  to  the  subject 
were  reproduced  and  accomptanied  by  far- 
fetched expositions,  the  legends  being 
valiantly  treated  in  allegorical  fashion  as 
materialised  teachings  of  patristic  theolog)-. 
Written  in  Greek,  and  translated  into  verv 
many  languages,  the  book  had  an 
enormous  circulation  for  many  centuries, 
which  may  sen'e  to  account  for  the 
general  acceptance  by  medieval  authors 

•In  Cosmopolh  fur  May  1896.  M.  Bartb^leiny  Si. 
Hilaire.  in  a  ieller  lo  his  Rtand-niece,  Bays  uf 
Aristotle  :  "  Je  le  regarde.  pour  ma  part,  comine  le 
plus  puissant  gcoie  iiue  Dieu  ail  jamais  fail,  et  qu'il 
fera  peul-Stte  dan*  t  avenir.  Son  hislnire  naturtlle 
est  unc  Kloirc  prodigietise  pour  la  GiScc  el  pour  l.i 
phQosopbie," 
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Of  the  stories  in  which  the  "  unveracious 
Maun  devil  le  "  delighted^ 

Properly  to  acquaint  oneself  with   the 
writings,     say,    of    Pliny    the    elder,    or 
authors  such   as  Munster,   Aldrovandus, 
or   Purchas,  is  not  exactly  child's  play, 
on   account  of  their  prolisity  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  plan.     Gaily  and  with 
light   heart   did   they  set  forth   on   their 
campaigns,  the   object  of  which    was  to 
describe  the  world  and  all  that  therein  is ; 
they  had  their  say  on  everything  living  and 
dead — in  the  heavens  above,  in  the  earth 
beneath,  and  in  the  waters  under  the  earth. 
Not   even   did    small    details 
of  a  personal  nature  escape 
their     attention,     as     when 
we    read    of    a    Newfound- 
land    tribe    (the    Armouchi- 
quois)     who      "  wash      not 
themselves     at     meales,     ex- 
cept     they     be     monstrous 
foule,"       Small    wonder, 
therefore,  if  in  such  a  mass 
of    material    a    pretty    large 
leaven   of   fiction   should  be 
found,     which     obtained 
general    credence,    with   here 
and    there  a    feeble    protest, 
as  of  Bernard  of  Clairvaux, 
until     Sir     Thomas     Browne 
set    himself  to    investigate   it 
from  an  independent  standpoint,  embody- 
ing the  result  in    his   quaintly  amusing 
if    pedantic     "  Vulgar    Errors."      Most 
quarters    of   the    globe,    from    "  Libyan 
Deserts "    to    "  the     pole   Articke "    con- 
tributed their  mjths  of  strange  men  and 
beasts,  but,  as  might  be  expected,  Africa 
and   the    surrounding    oceans    and    India 
furnished     perhaps    the    most    numerous 
examples. 

It  will-'iie  well  to  glance  at  the  men 
by  whom  the  remote  quarters  of  the 
globe  were  peopled  by  the  writers  of 
antiquity.  All  are  familiar  with  Milton's 
lines  beginning,  "As  when  a  gryphon 
through  the  wilderness  "  ;  if  we,  too, 
pursue  the  Arimaspian,  it  will  be  to 
the  "frosty  Caucasus,"  to  "thrilling 
regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice."  So  far  as 
can  be  known,  this  being,  the  Ari- 
maspian, was  first  materialised  by  Aristeas 


of  Proconnesus.  who  must  himself  have 
been  a  fairly  interesting  personality,  for  he 
can  be  quoted  as  an  example  of  the  old 
folklore  tale  about  people  whose  souls  left 
their  bodies  through  their  mouths,  in 
form  of  a  bee  or  other  creature,  going' 
off,  so  to  speak,  on  an  extra-corporeal 
spree,  and  anon  returning  to  their  mean- 
while inert  tenement  of  clay — in  the 
case  under  notice  a  raven  was  the  form 
in  which  it  masqueraded,  according  to 
Pliny.  However  that  may  be,  Aristeas 
arrived  among  the  Issedones,  whether  dis- 
severed from  his  soul  or  in  company  with 


it,  deponent  wotteth  not — Herodotus  says 
he  "  was  wrapped  in  Bacchic  fury." 
Above  this  Scythian  tribe  dwelt  the 
Arimaspiaiis,  men  with  one  eye,  whose 
neighbours,  again,  were  the  gold-guarding 
griffins,  they  in  turn  bordering  upon  the 
Hyperboreans.  Having  discovered  this 
much,  our  hero,  in  his  more  or  less  sober 
moments,  revealed  himself  in  the  character 
of  a  minor  bard,  and  wrote  a  poem,  fortu- 
nately only  in  three  books,  the  interest  of 
which  was  due  less  to  his  treatment  of  the 
subject  than  to  the  subject  itself,  but  it 
served  to  set  the  ball  roiling ;  Msc]\y]us, 
Herodotus,  Pliny,  and  later  writers  took  it 
up,  and  it  thus  remained  one  of  the  current 
fables.  It  did  not,  of  course,  escape  the 
attention  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  who 
remarks  that  Herodotus  wrote  by  hearsay, 
and,  further,  "that  Michovius,  who  had 
expressly  written  of  those   parts,    plainly 
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affinned  that  there  is  neither  gold  nor 
griffins  in  that  country,"  a  matter-of- 
fact  thrust  which  must  have  come  as  a 
rude  shock  to  the  credulous  believer. 
Pliny  announces  that  these  men  "dwel 
about  that  famous  cave  or  whole  out  of 
which  the  North-East  wind  issueth,  called 
Gescleithron,"  that  they  have  "one  eie 
only  in  the  mids  of  their  forehead,  and 
these  maintain  war  about  the  mettall 
mines  of  gold,  especially  with  griffons,  a 
kind  of  wilde  beasts  that  flie,  and  strive  as 
eagerly  to  keepe  and  hold  those  golden 
mines  as  the  Arimaspians  to  disseize  them 
thereof." 

The  griffins  are  described  by  Pausanias 
as  being  beasts  like  lions,  with  wings 
and  beaks  like  eagles,  and  there  are 
similar  references  in  JElian  to  battles 
fought  with  Indians  for  their  gold.  The 
tales  of  the  Cyclops  and  of  the  Garden 
of  the  Hesperides  suggest  themselves. 
Whatever  date  we  assign  to  Homer,  he  and 
Hesiod  must,  at  any  rate,  have  been  anterior 
to  Aristeas,  who  lived,  as  the  learned 
consider,  about  580  B.C.;  the  root  idea 
of  the  matter,  therefore,  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  supplied  by  the  great  epic 
poet.  The  conjecture  has  been  hazarded 
that  the  Issedones  and  neighbouring  tribes 
invented  the  tale  about  these  dreadful 
combats,  being  anxious  to  scare  away  the 
too  inquisitive  stranger,  and  keep  the 
gold-mining  industry  in  their  own  control ; 
for  it  would  appear,  Michovius  notwith- 
standing, that  the  metal  does  really  exist 
in  the  mountains  in   the  north  of  Asia. 

Africa,  according  to  a  Greek  proverb, 
was  always  producing  something  new ;  but 
India,  in  racing  phrase,  ran  a  pretty  good 
second.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  astonish- 
ing number  of  these  tales  have  reference 
as  much  to  the  one  as  to  the  other.  "  Had 
these  ancient  worthies,"  asks  Colonel 
Yule,  "  a  Murray,  from  whom  they  pilfered 
experiences  as  modern  travellers  do  ?  I 
think  they  had,  but  their  Murray  lay  in  the 
traditional  yarns  of  the  Arab  sailors  with 
whom  they  voyaged,  handed  down  perad- 
venture  from  the  time  of  Herodotus  almost 
to  our  own  day."  Asia  and  Africa  were 
somewhat  jumbled  up  together  in  the 
confused    minds   of  the   old   writers,   for 


whom  "scientific  delimitations  of  frontier" 
as  yet  were  not,  although,  as  we 
may  suppose,  the  Red  Sea  might  well 
have  claimed  recognition ;  indeed,  we 
find  the  Dominican  Jordanus  writing  of 
Eastern  Africa,  south  of  Abyssinia,  as 
"  India  tertia,"  imagining,  presumably,  that 
it  formed  part  of  the  first-named  continent, 
though,  to  be  sure,  he  says  he  had  never 
been  there,  but  wrote  from  authorities  to 
whom  he  applies  the  suitable  epithet 
"  trustworthy."  A  strong  point  with  most 
of  them  was  the  supposed  existence  in  all 
nature  of  sympathies  and  antipathies: 
birds,  animals,  herbs,  even  stones  were 
in  close  agreement  one  with  another,  knit 
in  brotherly  love  or  else  at  daggers  drawn, 
and  exhaustive  lists  are  to  be  found  of  the 
unexpected  results  which,  through  know- 
ledge of  this,  an  expert  could  produce.  It 
is  worth  knowing,  for  instance,  that  "with 
the  Gall  of  a  chameleon  cut  into  water 
Wheezles  will  be  called  together." 

Among  other  marvels  in  which  Africa 
held  such  pre-eminence  is  one  related 
by  Peter  Heylyn  :  the  evidence,  to  be 
sure,  is  not  at  first  hand — it  seldom  was — 
but  he  quotes  a  gentleman  who  said 
the  occurrence  was  witnessed  by  one 
Stephen  Dupleis,  who  was,  it  is  pleasant 
to  learn,  "a  sober  and  discerning  man." 
"  About  five  miles  from  Cairo  there  is  a 
place  in  which,  every  Good  Friday,  yearly, 
there  appear  the  heads,  legs,  and  arms  of 
men  rising  out  of  the  ground,  to  a  very 
great  number,  which,  if  any  man  draw 
near  unto  them  or  touch  any  of  them,  will 
shrink  again  into  the  earth."  The  worthy 
geographer,  nevertheless,  seems  to  have 
had  his  suspicions,  and  was  inclined  to 
believe  the  whole  thing,  very  literally,  "  a 
plant,"  inasmuch  as  he  goes  on  to  say  it 
may  have  been  an  **  imposture  of  some 
watermen,  who  stick  them  in  the  sand 
overnight,  to  obtain  the  ferrj-ing  over 
of  many  thousands  of  people  to  see 
it."  There  seems  to  have  been  no 
particular  difficulty  in  procuring  the  neces- 
sary stock-in-trade  for  this  spectacle, 
which  serves  th'*  author  as  a  convenient 
illustration  in  eschatolog}-,  for,  his  doubts 
notwithstanding,  he  regarded  it  as.  "  a 
strange  forerunner  of  the  resurrection  of 
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the  whole  body,  presented  yearly,  in  the 
rising  of  these  several  parts." 

Of  the  existence  of  Pygmies  there  is,  of 
course,  no  doubi,  as  recent  African  dis- 
covery has  proved ;  but  their  reputed 
battles  with  the  cranes  is  a  quaint  conceit. 
Homer  seems  the  earliest  authority:  "The 
Trojans  marched  with  clamour  and  with 
shouting  like  unto  birds,  even  as  when 
;  goeth  up  before  heaven  a  clamour 


years  old,  all  shaggy  like  a  he-goat ; 
and  Marco  Polo,  writing  about  Sumatra, 
says  that  stuffed  Pygmies  were  made 
up  for  the  Western  markets  by  shaving 
monkeys;  "for  neither  in  India  nor  in 
any  other  country,  however  savage,  are 
there   men    so   small   as  these  pretended 


nation    of    Indian  nomads,  the 
we   learn    that   instead  of  noses 


Of   , 
Syri. 


of  cranes  which  flee  from  the  coming  of  they  have  only  two  small  holes,  and  "after 
winter  and  sudden  rain,  and  fly  with  the  manner  of  snakes  they  have  their  legs 
clamour  towards  the  streams  of  ocean,  and  feet  limmer,  wherewith  they  crawl  and 
bearing  slaughter  and  fate  to  the  Pygmy  creep,"  a  grammatical  construction  which 
men,  and  in  early  morn  offer 
cruel  battle."  Textual  criti- 
cism, however,  appears  to 
throw  doubt  on  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  passage.  Simi 
larly,  M.  Barth^lemy  de  St. 
Hilaire  remarks  that  the 
parallel  in  Aristotle  is  usuall}' 
considered  apocryphal.  The 
Greek  philosopher  says  the 
cranes  fly  from  Scythia  to 
Upper  Egypt,  to  the  source 
of  the  Nile,  and  there  make 
war  on  the  Pygmies,  who  are 
men  of  tiny  stature,  with 
horses  to  correspond  1  Pliny 
places  them  in  the  East  of 
India,  but  this  need  occasion 


FEATMERLESS   t 
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no  surprise,  for,  as  already  observed,  the  two 
countries  have  most  of  their  marvels  in 
common.  Munster,  whose  illustration  we 
reproduce,  follows  the  Roman  naturalist, 
and  remarks  that  these  mannikins  are 
worsted  in  their  encounters  with  the 
cranes,  "  Riding  upcn  rams  and  goats, 
and  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  they  sally 
forth  every  spring  with  their  whole  avail- 
able forces,  go  down  to  the  sea,  where 
they  make  foulc  worke  among  the  egges 
and  yong  cranelincs  newly  hatched,  which 
they  destroy  without  pitty " ;  the  expedi- 
tions last  three  months,  and  were  it  not 
for  these  raids,  they  would  be  exterminated 
by  ilic  increasing  flocks  of  cranes.  Strabo, 
with  whom  we  may  agree,  di-es  not  think 
ihcse  combats  have  ex'er  been  seen  by 
any  witness  of  credit ;  Jordanus  places 
his    Pygmies    in    Ja\a,     iihere    they   are 


the 


of 


b«v      thrc 


foi 


seems  to  postulate  the  existence  of  reptiles 
fitted  with  what  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  might 
have  called  crural  appendages.  The 
two  sisters  reproduced  from  Aldrovandos 
would  prove  attractive  for  the  showman ; 
they  were  aged  eight  and  twelve  re- 
spectively. The  author  adds  that  a 
certain  Sarmatian  brought  him  a  piece 
of  a  hairy  roan's  skin,  which  was  pro- 
served  in  the  Museum  of  Bologna ;  that  he 
used  to  cany'  a  piece  of  it  about  with  him 
in  a  ring,  "  for  use  in  the  treatment  of  con- 
vulsions, and  with  the  best  possible  results. 
Of  abnormal  integument  also  were  the 
white  hennes  of  Java,  without  fetheres,  but 
they  beren  while  wolle,  as  sheep  don"; 
thus  ^laundeville  ;  also  :  "  In  that  countree 
and  others  thereaboulen  there  ben  wylde 
(iees  thai  ban  two  hedes,  and  many  othcre 
d>'%'crse  Hestos  and  fouk's  that  be  not  seyn 
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Revisiting  Egj'pt  under  the  guidatice 
of  the  old  naturalists  and  cosmographers, 
we  are  introduced  amongst  other  marvels 


CTKOCEPHALUS  .— 

to  a  tribe  of  beings  called  Cj'noccphali 
or  Cynamolgi,  but  the  information  we 
glean  concerning  them,  perhaps  not 
unnaturally,  is  vague  and  nebulous  be- 
yond description.  A  dog-headed  race 
of  some  sort  they  were,  so  much  is  clear, 
and  as  Aldrovandus  has  kindly  furnished 
us  with  an  illustration  of  one  of  these 
creatures,  which  (or  should  it  be  who  ?) 
lived  upon  a  wholesome  diet  of  goat's 
milk,  we  reproduce  it,  and  translate  his 
remarks.  Using  the  two  names  synony- 
mously, he  obser\-es  that  the  tribe  are  in 
the  habit  of  making  a  sort  of  defensive 
annour  by  plastering  their  bodies  all  over 
with  mud ;  that  is  to  say,  Ihey  first  of  all 
go  into  water,  and  then  roll  on  the  ground 
until  enough  dust  adheres  to  envelop  the 
body ;  this  covering  becomes  baked  by 
the  sun,  and  the  process  being  repeated, 
the  strata  become  suflicientiy  thick 
and  numerous  to  form  a  species  of 
defensive  armour  which  is  proof  against 
arrows. 

Immediately  after  this   description  the 
guileless   Professor    proceeds    to    rclitikc 


Marco  Polo  for  his  credulity  in  the  matter 
of  the  Cynocephali.  Poor  Paulus  Venetus ! 
everybody  seems  to  "  have  kept  a  wary 
eye  "  upon  him  ;  but  it  is  amusing  to  note 
these  instances  of  the  pot  calling  the  kettle 
black.  Pliny,  for  example,  when  writing 
on  the  subject  of  were  -  wolves,  says : 
"  It  is  really  wonderful  to  what  a  length 
the  credulity  of  the  Greeks  will  go  !  There 
is  no  falsehood,  however  barefaced,  to 
which  some  of  them  cannot  be  found  to 
bear  testimony."  Glass  houses  and  stones 
galore!  But  he  lost  no  opportunity  of 
having  a  fling  at  the  hateful  outlander — to 
whom,  nevertheless,  his  nation  owed  a 
considerable  debt.  Aldrovandus,  to  return, 
will  not  deny  that  "  there  may  have  been, 
or  even  still  may  be,  men  who  bark,  but 
they  foil  within  the  category  of  monsters." 
Jordanus,  with  a  touching  reflection  on 
the  marvels  of  Nature,  adds  the  information 
that  "  their  women  are  said  to  be  beau- 
tiful "  ;  but  we  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to 
what  the  standard  of  beauty  was  :  it  might, 
of  course,  have  been  that  of  Venus 
Callipyge. 

The  learned  editor  remarks  that  this 
story  of  the  Dominican  friar  probably 
referred  to  the  Andaman  Islanders.     Ibn 


Hatuta,   perhaps    rather 


infused    as 

ire  of  the  saii 
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mouths  are  like  those  of  dogs,  but  the 
women  have  mouths  like  other  folks." 
This  was  the  Arab  traveller  who  witnessed 
the  celebrated  trick  regarding  which  there 
has  been  considerable  discussion — namely, 
that  of  a  man  throwing  the  loose  end  of  a 
rope  up  into  the  air,  where  it  remains  fixed, 
climbing  up,  and  disappearing.  Batuta's 
companion,  however,  if  memory  fail  not. 


read  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  "  Discovery  of 
Guiana, "and  used  the  words  in  compliment 
to  him ;  for  the  explorer  places  a  tribe 
called  the  Ewaipanoma  on  the  Caora 
River,  and  says  of  them  that  their 
"  heads  appear  not  above  their  shoulders 
and  their  mouths  in  the  middle  of  their 
breasts,  and  that  a  long  traine  of  haire 
growethbackward  bet  ween  their  shoulders." 


frankly  confessed  that  he  saw  nothing  of 
the  sort. 

That  there  was  about  these  old-world 
monstrosities  a  glamour  which  surpassed 
even  Ihe  interest  taken  by  the  multitude  of 
to-day  in  Messrs.  Bamum  and  Bailey's 
"Human  Freaks"  at  Olympia,  is  hinted 
by  Shakspere  in  ihe  words  he  puts, into  the 
Moor's  mouth  when  he  would  "  beguile  " 
the  gentle  Desdemona  "  of  her  tears  "  by 
discoursing  of — 

Anthmpnphngi  and  men  vhme  heads 
Dii  grav  lienealh  ihcir  shoulders. 

It  has  been    thought  that   the    poet   had 


Humboldt  also  met  an  old  Indian  who  had 
seen  headless  men  with  his  own  eyes. 
But  Shakspere' s  description  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  Blemmyie  of  Pliny,  re- 
producing the  vain  tales  of  Ctesias  and 
Megasthenes.  The  position  of  the  tribe 
varied  at  different  epochs,  but  their 
predatory  and  savage  habits  gave  rise 
to  extraordinarj-  reports ;  it  has  been 
suggested  that  their  habit  of  sinking  upon 
one  knee  and  bowing  the  head  to  the 
breast  when  in  the  act  of  resisting  a 
cavalry  charge  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
superstition. 


T 


HE  Duke  of  Manchester  attains  his 
majority  on  the  3rd  of  this  month. 
He  succeeded  his  father,  the  eighth  Duke, 


Sir  Henry  Burdett  is  the  Knight 
Hospitaller  in  all  Jiteralness.  For  many 
years  he  has  taken  the  keenest  interest  in 
the  financial  position  of  the  London 
Hospitals,  his  grasp  of  finance  having 
been  strengthened  by  his  connection  {as 
secretaiy)  with  the  Shure  and  Loan  Depart- 
ment of  the  Stock  Exchange,  He  has 
written  many  books  on  hospitals,  notably 
"  Burdett's  Hospitals  and  Charities,"  which 
is  the  year-book  of  philanthropy,  and  he 
edits  the  paper  called  the  Hospital. 

He  is  now  enthusiastic  over  his  scheme 
for  augmenting  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Hospital  Fund  by  enhsting  the  services 
of  children.  His  idea  is  that  every  child 
should  purchase  a  specially  prepared  little 
stamp-album  for  sixpence,  and  insert  a 
shilling  and  a  half-crown  hospital  stamp 
in  it.     The  child  is  then  entitled  to  have 


THE   DUKE  OF  MANCHESTER. 

who  reigned  only  two  years,  in  1892.  The 
young  Duke  has  German  and  Spanish 
as  well  as  English  blood  in  his  veins. 
His  grandmother,  now  the  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Comte  d'Alten,  of  Hanover;  his  mother 
is  a  Spaniard  of  Cuba.  Death  has  been 
so  busy  with  the  Manchester  family 
that  there  are  no  fewer  than  three 
Duchesses  living — namely,  the  widow  of 
the  sixth  Duke  (who  aftenvards  married 
Sir  Stevenson  Blackwood),  of  the  seventh 
Duke  (who  is  now  Duchess  of  Devonshire), 
and  of  the  eighth  Duke.  The  Dukedom 
came  to  the  Montagus  in  1719,  when 
Charles,  the  fourth  Earl  of  Manchester, 
was  honoured  thus  for  espousing  the  cause 
of  the  House  of  Hanover.  The  present 
Duke  is  said  to  have  litcrar)-  tastes. 
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its  portrait  taken  free,  and  inserted  in 
the  book,  while  another  portrait,  signed 
by  the  little  sitter,  will  go  to  form  the 


■'  F<-lh<r  of  Ihr  Hou,.  of  Commons." 

Great  Rol!  of  Subscribers  to  be  presented 
to  the  Prince. 

The  House  of  Commons  has  got  a  new 
"Father"  now,  and  this  time  the  Con- 
servatives claim  him ;  for  though  Mr. 
W.  W.  Bramston  Beach  has  represented 
the  Andover  Division  of  Hampshire  only 
since  1857 — wliereas  the  late  Mr.  Villiers 
had  sat  since  i8js — he  is  the  oldest 
member  of  the  Commons.  Sir  John 
Mowbray  has  really  sat  four  years  longer, 
but  not  with  that  continuity  which  entitles 
him  to  the  fathership  of  the  House.  Mr. 
Beach,  who  is  the  cousin  of  Sir  Michael 
Hicks  Beach,  is  seventy-two.  He  lives 
the  life  of  a  countrj'  gentleman,  and  has 
been  Master  of  the  Vine  Hounds  for  some 
twenty  years. 

The  deadness  of  politics  has  been  miti- 
gated by  the  return  of  Lord  Charles 
Beresford  to  action  as  member  for  York. 
He  had  a  narrow  escape  of  defeat  (only 
by  eleven  votes),  and  yet  he  is  so  popular 
that  his  election  has  not  been  a  dis- 
appointment even  to  his  opponents.  Lord 
Charles,  who  is  the  eldest  uncle  of  the 
present  Marquis  of  \\'aterford,  celebrated 


his  fifty-second  birthday  last  month.  His 
house,  long  known  as  "the  fighting 
Beresfords,"  has  found  a  typical  repre- 
sentative in  him.  His  command  of  H.M.S. 
Condor  at  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria 
in  1882,  and  his  saving  of  Sir  Charles 
Wilson's  column  in  the  Nile  Espedition 
of  1884-85  showed  his  fighting  mettle. 
Similarly,  in  the  theoretical  tactics  of 
the  Navy,  he  made  his  voice  heard  as 
Junior  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  At  York  he 
gave  a  taste  of  his  qualities  as  a  p>olitical 
antagonist,  and  his  recent  speech  against 
the  worship  of  the  Golden  Calf  by  English 
Society  places  him  on  a  distinct  side  on  a 
great  question  of  the  day. 

Though  Lord  Charles  will  not  figure  in 
the  new  Nile  Campaign,  the  conduct  of  the 
expedition  is  in  good  keeping  in  the  hands 
of  Majot-General  William  Forbes  Gat- 
acre,  C.B.,  who  holds  the  Distinguished 
Service  Order.  In  i86z,  at  the  age  oi 
nineteen,  he  entered  the  77th  Regiment, 
and  has  seen  a  lot  of  service — with  the 
Hazara  Field  Force  in  1888,  and  in  Chitral 
during  18Q5,  He  has  taught  at  the  Royal 
Military  College  at    Sandhurst,  has  been 


■.  Camm 
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a  Plague  Commissioner  at  Bombay,  and 
commanded  an  infantry  brigade  at  Alder- 
shot.  He  is  married  lo  a  daughter  of 
Lord  Da\ei-. 
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Herewith  I  give  the  portraits  of  probably 
the  oldest  and  the  youngest  actresses  on 
our  stage.  Mrs.  Keeley  has-  entered  her 
ninety-third  year,  for  she  was  born  on 
Nov.  11,  1805.  She  is  still  a  hvely  old 
lady,  full  of  good  humour,  and  ever  taking 
a  kindiy  interest  in  young  players.  In 
her  cosy  house  in  Pelham  Crescent  she 
receives  hosts  of  friends,  and  on  her 
birthdays  hundreds  of  congratulations  are 
sent  to  her. 


Miss  Constance  Collier,  the  handsome 
gipsy  girl  in  "  One  Summer's  Day,"  at  the 
Comedy  Theatre,  has  had  a  most  meri- 
torious  career.     She  began  as  one  of  ihc 


The  youngest  actress  is  surely  Miss  Elsa 
Moxter,  the  pretty  little  creature  who 
brings  in  the  crj-stal  slippers  for  Cinder- 
ella in  the  Garrick  pantomime.  She  is 
an  American,  and  appeared  first  at  the 
Palace  Theatre,  Her  charm  is  wholly 
childlike,  for  she  has  the  most  'engaging 
little  ways,  and  enjoys  the  entertainment 
as  much  as  any  child  "  in  front."  She  sings 


very  cleverly.  With  her  white  gown  and 
her  golden  wand  she  looks  the  prettiest 
fairy  you  could  picture. 


r  THE  CARRICK   THEAKt 

handsome  ladies  of  the  chorus  in  the 
Gaiety,  and  but  for  her  ambition  mighl 
have  been  piping  in  "The  Circus  Girl" 
in  pretty  frocks  at  this  moment.  Bui 
she  looked  about  her.  She  appeared  as 
Cleopatra  in  the  Empire  ballet  of  "Faust." 
She  went  to  the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre 
to  act  under  Mr.  Charles  Cartwrighi's 
management.  She  served  with  Mr.  U'ilson 
Barrett,  physically  fitting  her  part  in  "The 
Daughters  of  Babylon  "  like  a  glove ;  anJ 
now  she  has  made  a  real  success  as  the 
gipsy  in  Mr.  H.  V.  Esmond's  pretty  play- 

The  award  of  a  hundred  guineas  which 
the  Academy  offered  to  the  author  of  ihf 
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nttt  tr  mu,  Vf^r  fcfar  Ami. 

"ONE  SUIflfEK'S   DAY,"   AT  THE  COMEDT. 
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best  book  of  1897  went  to  the  right  man 
in  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips,  while  Mr.  W.  E. 
Henley  was  a  good  second  with  his 
sketch  of  Burns.  -Mr.  Phillips  is  the  son  of 
a  Prebendary  at  Peterborough  Cathedral, 
and  began  his  career  as  an  actor.  His 
first  poetry  appeared  at  Oxford  in  i8go, 
under  the  title  of  "  Primavera,"  and 
last  year  Mr.  Elkin  Mathews  published 
his  poem  "  Christ  in  Hades"  in  the 
"Shilling  Garland"  series,  in  which,  by 
the  way,  another  much-praised  poet,  Mr. 
Henry  Newbolt,  made  his  bow  with  the 
patriotic  ballads  called  "  Admirals  All." 
"  Christ  in  Hades  "  was  praised  immensely 
by  some  critics,  notably  the  Spectator,  and 
since  then  Mr.  Phillips  has  been  a  made 
man — in  point  of  critical  recognition.  He 
is  very  successful  in  reading  his  own  poems, 
his  actor  training  standing  him  here  in 
good  stead. 

Mr.  Henley,  of  course,  has  also  written 
some  exceedingly  able  verse ;  but  it  is  as  a 
master  of  prose,  as  a  critic,  pungent  and 


dominating,  that  his  influence  is  most  felt. 
If  the  English  stage  had  been  other  than 
a  place  for  mere  amusement,  his  plays. 


MB.   E.   ].   GBEGOKV,    R.A. 

written  in  conjunction  with  Stevenson, 
would  have  placed  him  in  a  high  position. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Gregory-,  one  of  the  new 
Royal  Academicians,  is  a  native  of  South- 
ampton, where  he  was  bom  in  1850.  He 
began  climbing  at  the  lowest  rung  of  the 
art  ladder  —  namely,  by  entering  the 
engineer's  drawing  office  of  the  P.  and  O, 
Company,  and  attending  the  local  School 
of  Art  under  Mr.  Herkomer.  At  the  age 
of  nineteen  he  went  to  South  Kensington, 
and  within  four  years  became  a  member 
of  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours.  Ten  years  more  saw  him  an 
Associate  of  the  Academy,  to  the  full 
honours  of  which  he  has  now  been 
elevated. 

The  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  who  has  become  a 
professional  actor  (in  Mr.  Pinero's  new 
play)  under  the  name  of  Mr.  James  Erskine, 

is  twenty-nine  )-ears  old.  The  "artistic" 
is  in  his  veins,  for  his  father  was  a  poet 
and  wrote  some  excellent  sonnets,  while 
his  eldest  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, took  to  literature  early  in  her  career 
by  writing  "How  1  Spent  My  Twentieth 
Birthday,"     Lord  Rosslyn  has  long  been 


